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Vv 
will appear hard to determine, whether the end, w hich _~ 2p 
thofe minifters purfued, were more blameable ae 1674. 


Schemes of 
pernicious, or the means, by which they were to effec th: Cabal, 
it, more impolitic and imprudent, Though they might 
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c 1 a talk only of recovering or fixing the king’s authority 5 
_. their intention could be no other than that of making 
1674. him abfolute : Since it was not poflible to regain or main-= 
tain, in oppofition to the people, any of thofe powers of 
the crown, abolifhed by late law or cuftom; without 
fubduing the people, and rendering the royal prerogative 
entirely uncontroulable. Againft fuch a fcheme, they 
might forefee, that every part of the nation would de- 
clare themfelves, not only the old parliamentary faction, 
which, though they kept not in a body, were ftill nume- 
rous; but even the greateft royalifts, who were indeed 
attached to monarchy, but defired to fee it limited and 
teftrained by law. It had appeared, that the prefent par- 
liament, though eleéted during the greateft prevalence of 
the royal party, was yet tenacious of popular privileges, 
and retained a confiderable jealoufy of the crown, even 
before they had received any juft ground of fufpicion. 
‘The guards, therefore, together with a {mall army, new 
levied, and undifciplined, and compofed too of Englith- 
men, were almoft the only domeftic refources, which the 
king could depend on in the profecution of thefe dange- 

rous counfels. 

Tue affiftance of the French king was, no doubt, 
deemed by the Cabal a confiderable fupport in_ the 
fchemes which they were forming; but it is not eafily 
conceived, that they could imagine themfelves capable of 
dire€ting and employing an affociate of fo domineering 
a charaéter. They ought juftly to have fufpected, that. 
it would be the fole intention of Lewis, as it evidently 
was his intereft, .to raife incurable jealoufies between the 
king and his people ; and that he faw how much a fteddy 
uniform government in this ifland, whether free or ab- 
folute, would form inyincible barriers to his ambition. 
Should his affiftance be demanded 3 if he fent a fmalk 
fupply, it would ferve only to enrage the people, and 

render 
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Fender the breach altogether irreparable; if he furnifhed C H A P. 
a great force, fufficient to fubdue the nation, there was Re 
little reafon to truft his generofity, with regard tothe ufe, 1674. 
Which he would make of this advantage. 

In all its other parts, the plan of the Cabal, it muft be 
tonfefled, appears equally abfurd atid incongruous. If 
the war with Holland were attended with great fuccefs, and 
involved the fubjetion of the republic ; fuch an accefiion 
of force muft fall to Lewis, not to Charles: And what 
hopes afterwards of refifting by the greateft unanimity fo 
mighty a monarch ? How dangerous, or rather how ruin- 
ous to depend upon his affiftanee againft domeitic difcon- 
tents? If the Dutch, by their own vigour, and ‘the 
affiftance of allies, were able to defend themfelves, and 
could bring the war to an equality, the French arms 
would be fo employed abroad, that no confiderable rein- 
forcement could thence be expected to fecond the king’s 
enterprizes in England. And might not the project of 
over-awing or fubduing the people be efteemed, of itfelf, 
fufficiently odious, without the aggravation of facrificing 
that State, which they regarded as their beft ally, and with 
which, on many accounts, they, were defirous of main- 
taining the greateft concord and ftricteft confederacy ? 

Wuatever views likewife might be entertained of 
promoting by thefe meafures the catholic religion; they 
tould only tendto render all the other fchemes abortive, 
and make them fall with inevitable ruin upon the projec- 
tors. The catholic religion, indeed; where it is eftablithed, 
is better fitted than the proteitant for fupporting an abfo- 
lute monarchy ; but would any man have thought of it as 
the means of acquiring arbitrary authority in England, 
where it was more detefted than even flavery itfelf? 

It muft be allowed, that the difficulties,*and even in- 
confiftencies, attending the fchemes of the Cabal, are fo 
numerous and dbyidus, that one feels atfirft an inclina- 
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Taid for changing the religion, and fubverting the conti- 


tution, of England, and that the king and the miniitry 


were in reality conipirators again{ft the people. What 


is moft probable in human affairs. is not always true ; 


and a very minute circumftance, overlooked in our fpe- 
@ > 


culations, feryes often to explain eve 


; 1 Lf a5 278 : ‘t 
feem the moft furprizing and unaccountable. ough 
the king poflefied penetration and a found jude t, hi 


capacity was chiefly fitted for {maller matters 
ordinary occurrences of life; nor had he appli 
enough to carry his view to diftant confequences 
digeft and adjuft any plan of political operations. 


{carcely ever thought twice on any ene fubject, every . 


appearance of advantage was apt to feduce him ; and when 


ked-for dif 


tion, “Fo this verfatility or pliancy of genius, he hic 
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C HA P. the national religion, he could eafily, if it failed, return, 


LXVI. 


into the ordinary channel of government. But the fufpi- 


1674, 


cions of the people, though they burft not forth at once, 
were by this attempt rendered altogether incurable ; and 
the more they reflected on the circumftances, attending it, 
the more refentment and jealoufy were they apt to enter- 
tain. They obferved, that the king never had any fa- 
yourite ; that he was never governed by his minifters, 
{carcely even by his miftrefles ; and that he himfelf was 
the chief {pring of all public counfels. Whatever appear- 
ance, therefore, of a change might be aflumed, they ftill 
fufpected, that the fame project was fecretly in agitation; 
and they deemed no precaution too great to fecure them 
again{t the pernicious confequences of fuch meafures. 


Tue king, fenfible of this jealoufy, was inclined thence- 
forth not to truft his people, of whom he had even before 
entertained a great diffidence; and though obliged to 
make a feparate peace, he ftill kept up connexions with 
the French monarch. He apologized for deferting his ally, 


by reprefenting to him all the real urdiffembled difficul- 
ties, under which he laboured; and Lewis, with the 
greateft complaifance and good humour, admitted the va- 
lidity of his excufes, The duke likewife, confcious that 
his principles and conduét had rendered him fti!] more 
obnoxious to the people, maintained on his.own account 
a feparate correfpondence with the French court, and en- 
tered into particular connexions with Lewis, which thefe 
princes dignified with the name of friendfhip. Theduke 
had only in view to fecure his fucceffion, and favour the 
catholics; and it muft be acknowledged to his praife, that, 
though his fchemes were, in fome particulars, dangerous 
to the people, they gave the king no juft ground of jea- 
Joufy. A dutiful fubje@, and an affeGionate brother, he 
knew no other rule of condu@ than obedience ; and the 
fame unlimited fubmiffion, which afterwards, when king, 
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he exacted of his people, he was ever willing, before he aa ks 
afcended the throne, to pay to his fovereign. ie ahs 

As the king was at peace with all the world, and al- 1674. 
moft the only prince in Europe placed in that agreeable 
fituation, he thought proper to offer his mediation to the 
contending powers, in order to compofe their differences. 
France, willing to negociate under fo fayourable a me- 
diator, readily accepted of Charles’s offer; but, it was 
apprehended, that, for a like reafon, the allies would be 
inclined to refufe it. In order to give a fanétion to his 
new meafures, the king invited Temple from his retreat, 
and appointed him ambaflador to the States. That wife pemon- 
minifter, reflecting on the unhappy iffue of his former ae of 
undertakings, and the fatal turn of counfels, which had Temple 
occafioned it, refolved, before he embarked anew, to ac- 
quaint himfelf, as far as poflible, with the real intentions 
of the king, in thofe popular meafures, which he feemed 
again to have adopted, After blaming the dangerous 
fchemes of the Cabal, which Charles was defirous to ex- 
cufe, he told his majefty very plainly, that he would find 
it extremely difficult, if not abfolutely impoffible, to intro- 
duce into England the fame fyftem of government and 
religion, which was eftablifhed in France: That the uni- 
verfal bent of the nation was againft both ; and it required 
ages to change the genius and fentiments of a people : 
That many, who were at bottom indifferent in matters 
of religion, would yet oppofe all alterations on that 
head; becaufe they confidered, that nothing but force of 
arms could fubdue the reluctance of the people againft 
popery ; after which, they knew, there could be no fecu- 
rity for civil liberty: That in France every circumflance 
had long been adjufted to that fyftem of government, and 
tended to its eftablifhment and fupport: That the com- 
monalty, being poor and difpirited, were of no account ; 
the nobility, engaged by the profpedt or poffeffion of nu- 
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merous offices, ciyil and military, were entirely attached 
to the court; the ecclefiaftics,, retained by like motives, 
added the fanétion of religion to. the principles of civil 
policy: That in England a great part of the landed pra- 
perty belonged either to the yeomanry or middling gen- 
try; the king had few offices to beftow ; and could not 
himfelf even fubfift, much lefs maintain an army, except 
by the yoluntary fupplies of his parliament: That if he 
had an army on foot, yet, if compofed of Englifhmen, 
they would never be prevailed on to promote ends, which 
the people fo much feared and hated: That the Roman 
catholics in England were not the hundredth part of the 
nation, and in Scotland not the two hundredth; and it 
feemed againft all common fenfe to hope, by one part, to 
govern ninety-nine, who were of contrary fentiments and 
difpofitions: And that foreign troops, if few, would tend 
only to inflame hatred and difcontent; and how to raife 
and bring over at once, or to,maintain many, it was very 
difficult to imagine. To thefe reafonings Temple added 
the authority of Gourville, a Frenchman, for whom, he 
knew, the king had entertained_a great efteem, ‘* A king 
«© of England,” faid Gourville, <“ who will be the man 
& of his people, is the greateft king in the world: But if 


_& he will be any thing more, he is nothing at all.” The 


king heard, at firft, this difcourfe with fome impatience; 
but being a dextrous diflembler, he feemed moved at laft, 
and laying his hand on Temple’s, faid, with an appearing 
cordiality, “* And I will be the man of my people,” 
TEMPLE, when he went abroad, foon found, that the 
fcheme of mediating a peace was likely: to prove abortive, 
‘The allies, befides their jealoufy of the king’s mediation, 
exprefied a great ardour for the continuance of war. Hole 


land had ftipulated with Spain never to come to an ace 


commodation, till all things in Flanders were reftored to 


the condition, in which they had been left by the Pyre= 


nean 


hae Kodo! ade @ 


fhean treaty. ‘The emperor had high pretenfions in Alface ; C ie. P. 
and as the greater part of the empire joined in the alli- aa 
ance, it was hoped, that France, fo much over-matched 1674 
in force, would foon be. obliged to fubmit to the terms 
demanded of her. The. Dutch, indeed, oppreffed by 

heavy taxes, as well as checked in their commerce, were 

defirous of peace ; and had few or no claims of their own 

to retard it: But they could not in gratitude, or even in 

good policy, abandon allies, to whofe proteétion they had 

fo lately been indebted for their fafety. “Che prince of 

Orange likewife, who had great influence in their coun- 

cils, was all on fire for military fame, and was well 

pleafed to be at the head of armies, from which fuch 

mighty fuccefles were expected, Under various pretences, 

he eluded, during the whole campaign, the meeting with 
‘Temple; and after the troops were fent into winter-quar-~ 

ters, he told that minifter, fn his firft audience, that, till 

greater impreffion were made on France, reafonable terms 

could not be hoped for; and it were therefore vain to 
negotiate, 

Tue fuccefs of the campaign had not anfwered ex- Campaign 
pectation. The prince of Orange, with a fuperior army, nr 
was oppofed in Flanders to the prince of Condé, and had 
hoped to penetrate into France by that quarter, where the 
frontier was then very feeble. After long endeavouring, 
though in vain, to bring Condé to a battle, he rafhly ex- 
pofed, at Seneffe, a wing of his army; and that adtive 
prince failed not at once to fee and to feize the advantage. 

But this imprudence of the prince of Orange was amply 
compenfated by his behaviour in that obftinate and bloody 
action which enfued. He rallied his difmayed troops; he 
led them to the clarge ; he puthed the veteran and martial 
troops of France; and he obliged the prince of Condé, 
notwithftanding his age and character, to exert greater 
efforts, and to rifque his perfon more, than in any action, 
where, 
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CH 4 P. where, even during the heat of youth, he had ever com~ 


LXVI 


_—_.-—~ manded, After fun-fet, the a€tion was continued by the 


1674, 


light of the moon ; and it was darknefs at laft, not the 
wearinefs of the combatants, which put an end to the 
conteft, and left the viftory undecided. ‘* The prince of 
** Orange,” faid Condé, with candour and generofity, 
*¢ has acted in every thing like an old captain, except 
¢ venturing his life too like a young foldier.” Oude- 
narde was afterwards inveited by the prince of Orange ; 
but he was obliged by the Imperial and Spanifh generals 
to raife the fiege on the approach of the enemy. He af- 
terwards befieged and took Grave; and at the beginning © 
of winter, the allied armies broke up, with great difcon- 
tents and complaints on all fides. 

Tue allies were not more fuccefsful in other places. 
Lewis in a few weeks reconquered Franchecomté. In 
Alface, Turenne difplayed, againft a much fuperior ene- 
my, all that military fkill, which had long rendered him 
the moft renowned captain of his age and nation, Bya 
fudden and forced march, he attacked and beat at Sintz- 
heim the duke of Lorrain and Caprara, general of the 
Imperialifts. Seventy thoufand Germans poured into Al- 
face, and took up their quarters in that province. Turenne, 
who had retired into Lorrain, returned unexpectedly upon 
them. He attacked and defeated a body of the enemy at 
Mulhaufen. He chaced from Colmar the eleGtor of Bran- 
denburgh, who commanded the German troops. He 
gained a new advantage at Turkheim. And having dif- 
lodged all the allies, he obliged them to repafs the Rhine, 
full of fhame for their multiplied defeats, and ftill more, 
of anger and complaints againft each other. 

In England, all thefe events were confidered by the 
people with great anxiety and concern ; though the king 
and his minifters affeGted great indifference with regard 
to them, Confiderable alterations were about this time 

made 
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made in the Englifh miniftry. Buckingham was dif-¢ APs 
miffed, who had long, by his wit and entertaining 9 
Same poflefled the king’s favour, Arlington, now 1674 
chamberlain, and Danby the treafurer, pofleffed chiefly the 
king’s confidence. Great hatred and jealoufy took place 
between thefe minifters; and public affairs were fomes 
what difturbed by their quarrels. But Danby daily 
gained ground with his mafter. And Arlington declined 
in the fame proportion, Danby was.a frugal minifter ; 
and by his application and induftry, he brought the re= 
venue into tolerable order, He endeavoured fo to con- 
duct him{elf as to give offence to no party ; and the con- 
fequence was, that he was able entirely to pleafe none, 
He was a declared enemy to the French alliance; but 
never poffefled authority enough to overcome the prepof= 
feffions, which the king andthe duke retained towards 
it. It muft be afcribed to the prevalence of that intereft, 
aided by money, remitted from Paris, that the parliament 
was aflembled {fo late this year 5 left they fhould attempt 
to engage the king in meafures againft France, during the 
enfuing campaign, They met not till the approach 1675. 
of fummer 2, 13th April, 
Every ftep, taken by the commons, difcovered thatA parlia- 
ill humour and jealoufy, to which the late open meafures 
of the king, and his prefent fecret attachments gave but 
too juft foundation. They drew up a new bill againit 
popery, and refolved to infert in it many fevere claufes 
for the detection and profecution of priefts ; They pre- 
fented addrefles a fecond time againft Lauderdale; and 
when the king’s anfwer was not fatisfactory, they feemed 
ftill determined to perfevere in their applications: An 
accufation was moved againft Danby; but upon ex- 
4 This year, on the 2sth of March, died Henry Cromwel, fecond fon of 


the proteétor, in the 47th year of his age. He had lived unmolefted ina pri- 


vate ftation, ever fince the king’s reftoration, which he rather favoured than 
oppofed. 
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C HA P. amining the feveral articles, it was not found to contaia 


LXVI, 
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—oey any juit reafons of a profecution; and was therefore 
4675. 


Palive o' 
@ence, 


he 
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dropped: They applied to the king for recalling his 
troops from the French fervice; and as he only pro- 
mifed, that they fhould not be recruited, they ap- 
peared to be much diffatisfied with the anfwer: A bill 
was brought in, making it treafon to levy money without 
authority ef parliament: Another vacating the feats of 
fuch ‘membesr as) accepted of offices : Another to fecure 
the perfonal liberty of the fubject, and to prevent feading 
any perfon prifoner beyond fea. 

Twat the court party might not be idle, during thefe 
attacks, a bill for a new téeft was ‘introduced Sith the 
houfe of peers by the earl of Lindefey. All miembers of 
either houfe, and all who pofiefied any ae were by 
this bill required to fwear, that it was fot lay wful, upon 
any pretence whatfoever, ta take arms acatnn the King 5 
that’ they abhorred the traiterous pofition of taking arms 
by his authority againft'his perfon, or againg thofe’ who 
were. commiffioned by him; and that they wilf not at 
any time endeavour the alteration of the proteflant religion, 
or of the eftablifhed government cither in church or'ftate. 

GREAT oppofition was made to this bil; as might be 
expected® from the prefent difpofition of the Nation, 
During feventeen days, the debates were carried on with 
much zeal; and all the reafon and lear: ing of both 
parties were difplayed on the occafion, 


The gueftion, 
indeed, with regard to refitance, was a point, which 
entered into the controverfies of the old parties, cavalier 


and roundhead ; as it made an effential part of the*prefent 
difputes betweed court and country. Few neuters were 
found in the nation: But among fuch as could maintain 
a calm: indifference, ‘there pees fexitienen ts' wide-of 
thofe which were adopted by cit 


Such perfons 
thought, that all general, Se 


ve declarations of tho 
legiflature, 
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Jegiflature, either for or againft refiftance, were equally Ce P. 
ficnalize in their turn the triumph of one faction over 1675+ 
another: “That the fimplicity retained. in the ancient Jaws 
of England, as well as in the laws of every, other country, 
ought {till to be preferved, and was beft calculated to pre= 
vent the extremes on either fide: That the abfolute ex- 
clufion of refiftance, in all poffible cafes, was founded on 
fae principles ; its exprefs admiflion might be attended 
with dangerous confequences ; and there was no neceflity 
for €xpoling the public to either inconvenience: That if 
a choice muff neceflarily be made in the cafe, the prefere 
ence of utility to truth in public inftitutions was.apparents 
hor could the fuppofition of refiftance, beforehand and in 
general terms, be fafely admitted in any government: 
That even in mixt monarchies, where that fuppofition 
fecmed. molt ‘requifite, it was yet entirely fuperfluous ; 
fince no man, on the approach of extraordinary neceflity, 
could be at a lofs, though not dire&ted by legal declara- 
tions, to find the proper rémedy: “That even thofe who 
might, at a diftance, and by icholaftic reafoning, exclude 
allirefiltance, would yet hearken to the voice of nature; 
when evident ruin, both to themfelves and to the public, 
mutt attend”a ftrict adherence to their. pretended prin- 
ciples > “That the queftion, as it ought thus to be entirely 
excluded from all determinations of the legiflature, was, 
even among private reafoners, fomewhat frivolous, and 
little better than a difpute of words :. That the one party 
could not pretend, that refiftance ought ever to become a 
familiar practice; the other would furely have recourfe to 
it in great extremities: And thus the difference could 
only turn on the degrees of danger or oppreffion, which 
would warrant this irregular remedy ; a difference, which, 
in a general queftion, it was impoflible, by any language, 
precifely to fix or determine. 


THERE 
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CHAP. ‘THer# were many other abfurdities in this teft, par- 
ieee , ticularly that of binding men by oath not fo alter the 
167s. government either in church or ftate ; fince all human 
inftitutions are liable to abufe, and require continual 
ameridments, which are, in reality, fo many alterations. 
It is not indeed poffible to make a law, which does not 
innovate, more or lefs, in the government. ‘Thefe diffi- 
culties produced fuch obftruCtions to the bill, that it was 
carried only by two voices in the houfe of peers. All the 
popifh lords, headed by the earl of Briftol; voted againft 
it. It was fent down to the houfe of commons, where it 

was likely to undergo a {crutiny ftill more fevere. 

But a quarrel, which enfued between the two houfes, 
prevented the pafling of every bill, projected during the 
prefent feffion. One Dr. Shirley, being caft in a law- 
fuit before chancery againft Sir John Fag, a member of 
the houfe of commons, preferred a petition of appeal ta 
the houfe of peers. “Che Lords received it, and fummoned 
Fag to appear before them.» He complained to the lower 
houfe, who efpoufed his.caufe. ‘They not only main- 
tained, that no member of their houfe could be fimmoned 
before the peers: They alfo afferted, that the upper houfe 
could receive no appeals from any court of equity ; apre-— 
tenfion, which extremely retrenched the jurifdiGtion of 
the peers, and which was contrary’to the practice that — 


had prevailed during this whole century. Thecommons | 


fend Shirley to prifon; the lords affert their powers. 
Conferences are tried ; but no accommodation enfues. 
Four lawyers are fent to the Tower by the commons, 
for tran{greffing the orders of the houfe, and pleading in 
this caufe before the peers. The peers denominate this 
arbitrary commitment a breach of the great charter; and 
order the lieutenant of the Tower to releafe the prifo< 
ners: He declines obediencé: They apply'to the king, 
and defire him to punith the lieutenant for his contempt. 


The 
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The king fummons both houfes ; exhorts them to unani-¢ ee P. 

mity; and informs them, that the prefent quarrel had ore Sy 

arifen from the contrivance of his and theit enemies, who 1675, 

expected by that means to force a diflolution of the par= 

lidment. His advice has no effe’: The commons con- 

tinue as violent as ever; and the king, finding that no 

bufinefs could be finithed, at laft prorogued the parliament, 8th June. 
WHEN the parliament was again aflembled, there ap- 313th Of 

peared not in any refpeét a change in the difpofitions of ipsa 

either houfe. The king defired fupplies, as well for the 

building of fhips as for taking off anticipations, which 

lay upon his revenue. He eveti confefled, that he had 

not been altogether fo frugal as he might have been, and 

as he refolved to be for the future; though he afferted, 

that, to his great fatisfaction, he had found his expences 

by no meaiis fo exorbitant as fome had reprefented them, 

The commions took into confideration’ the fubject of 

fupply. They voted 300,000 pounds for the building of 

fhips ; but they appropriated the fum by very ftri&t claufes, 

They paffed a refolution not to grant any fupply for 

taking off the anticipations of the revenue*. This yote 

was carried in a full houfe, by a majority of four only : 

So nearly were the parties balanced. The quarrel: was 

revived, to which Dr. Shirley’s caufe had giyen oceafion, 

The proceedings of the commons difcovered the fame 

violence as during the laft feffion. A motion was made 

in the houfe of peers, but rejected, for addreffing the 

king to diffolve the prefent parliament. The king con® 

tented himfelf with proroguing them toa very long tertits 224 Nov. 

Whether thefe quarrels between the houfes arofé from 

contrivance or accident was not certainly known. Each 


© Several hiftorians have affirmed, that the commons found, this feffion, 
upon enquiry, that the king’s revenue was 1,600,000 pounds a year, and that 
"the neceflary expence was but 790;°00 pounds; and have appealed to the 
Journals fora proof, But there is not the leaft appearatice of this ia the 
Journals ; and the fa& is impoffible, 
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party might, according to their different views, efteem 
themfelves either gainers or lofer by them. The court 
might defire to obftruct all attaiks from the commonsy 
by giving them other employmeit. The country party 
might defire the diffolution of a priiament, which, not- 
withftanding all difgufts, ftill contained too many royale 
ifts, ever to ferve all the purpofesof the malcontents. 
Soon after the prorogation, tere pafled an incidents 
which in itfelf is trivial, but terds ftrongly to mark the 


genius of the Englifh governnent, and of Charles’s 
adminiftration, during this perid. The liberty of the 
conftitution, and the variety as well as violence of the 


parties, had begotten a propenfity for political converfa- 
tion; and as the coffee-houfes in particular were the 
fcenes, where the conduct of tle king and the miniftry 
was canyafled with great freedan, a proclamation was 
iffued to fupprefs thefe places o rendezvous, Such art 
act of power, during former ridgns, would have been 
grounded entirely on the prerogdive ; and before the ac 
ceffion of the houfe of Stuart,no feruple:- would have 
been entertained. with regard to hat exercife of authoritys 
But Charles, finding doubts to wife upon his proclama- 
tion, had recourfe to the judgesywho fupplied him witha 
chicane, and that too a frivolousone, by which he might 
juftify his proceedings. The law, which fettled the excifes 
enacted, that licences for retailng liquors might be ree 
fufed to fuch as could not find feurity for payment of the 
duties. _ But coffee was not a liruor fubjected to excifes 
and even this power of refufing icences was very limited, 
and could not reafonably be extinded beyond. the inten- 
tion of the act. The king, therefore, obferving the 
people to be much diffatisfied, yelded to a petition of the 
coffee-men, who promifed for tle future to reftrain all fe 
ditious difcourfe in their houfes; and the proclamation 
was recalled, 
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French took the field in *landers with a numerous army ; 
and Lewis himfelf ferve as 2 volunteer under the prince of 1675. 
of Condé. But notwitltanding his great preparations, 
he could gain no advantges but the taking of Huy and 
Limbourg, places of fmll confequence. The prince of 
Orange with a confiderale army oppofed him in all hig 
motions ; and neither fi¢ was willing, without a vifible 
advantage, to hazard a eneral aétion, which might be 
attended either with th: entire lofs of Flanders on the 
one hand, or the invafiorof France on the other. Lewis, 
tired of fo unative'a canpaign, returned to Verfailles ; 
and the whole fummer p-fled in the Low-Countties 


without any memorable vent. 


TURENNE commande! on the Upper Rhine, in oppo- 
fition to his great rival Montecuculi, general of the 
Imperialifts, The objet of the latter was to pafs the 
Rhine, to penetrate intoAlface, Lorraine, or Burgundy, 
and to fix his quarters ii thefe provinces: The aim of 
the ‘formet was to guar! the French frontiers, and to 
difappoint all the fcheme of his enemy. ‘The moft con’ 
fummate {kill was difplyed on both fides; and if any 
fuperiority appeared in ‘Turenne’s condua, it was chiefly 
afcribed to his greater viour of body, by which he was 
enabled to infpec all tle pofts in perfon, and could on 
the fpot take the jufteft neafures for the execution of his 
defigns. By pofting hinfelf on the German fide of the 
Rhine, he not only keptMontecuculi from paffing that 
river: He had alfo laid hs plan in fo mafterly a manner, 
that, in a few days he nuft have obliged the Germans 
to decamip, and have gined a confiderable advantage 
over them; when a ‘perid was put to his life, by a ran= 
dom fhot, which ftruck hm on the breaft as he was taking 
a view of the enemy. - The confternation of his army 
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was inexpreflible. ‘The French troops, who, a moment 
before, were aflured of victory, now confidered themfelves 
as entirely vanquifhed; and the Germans, who would 
have been glad to compound for a fafe retreat, expedted 
no lefs than the total deftruétion of their enemy. But 
de Lorges, nephew to Turenne, fucceeded him in the 
command, and poflefled a great fhare of the genius and 
capacity of his predeceflor. By his fkilful operations, the 
French were enabled to repafs the Rhine, without confi- 
derable Jofs ; and this retreat was deemed equally glorious 
with the greateft victory. The valour of the Englifh 
troops, who were placed in the rear, greatly contributed 
to fave the French army. They had been feized with 
the fame paflion as the native troops of France, for their 
brave general, and fought with ardour to revenge his 
death on the Germans. The duke of Marlborough, then 
captain Churchill, here learned the rudiments of that art, 
which he afterwards practifed with fuch fatal fuccefs 
again{t France. 


THE prince of Condé left the army in Flanders under 
the command of Luxembourg ; and carrying with him a 
confiderable reinforcement, fucceeded to Turenne’s com- 
mand, He defended Alface from the Germans, who had 
pafled the Rhine, and invaded that province. He obliged 
them fir to raife the fiege of Hagenau, then that of 
Saberne. He eluded all their attempts to bring him to a 
battle. Arid having dexteroufly prevented them from efta- 
blifhing themfelves in Alface, he forced them, notwith- 
ftanding their fuperiority of numbers, to repafs the Rhine, 
and to take up winter quarters in their own country. 

AFTER the death of Turenne, a detachment of the 
German army was fent to the fiege of Treves: An enter- 
prize, in which the Imperialifts, the Spaniards, the 
Palatine, the duke of Lorraine, and many other princes 
paflionately concurred, The project was well concerted, 


t 


and 
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and executed with visor. Marefchal Crequi, on the bet sa 
other hand, collected an army, and advanced with a view Wy 
ef forcing the Germans to raife the fiege. They left a 1675+ 
detachment to guard their lines, and under the command 

of the dukes of Zell and Ofnaburgh, marched in queft 

of the enemy. At Confarbric, they fell unexpectedly, 

and with fuperior numbers, on Crequi, and put him to 

rout. He efcaped with four attendants only; and throw- 

ing himfelf into Treves, refolved, by a vigorous defence, 

to make atonement for his former error or misfortune. 

The garrifon was brave, but not abandoned to that total 

defpair, by which their governor was actuated, They 
mutinied againft his obftinacy; capitulated for theme 

felves ; and becaufe he refufed to fign the capitulation, 

they delivered him a prifoner into the hands of the 

enemy. 

Ir is remarkable, that this defeat, given to Crequi, is 
almoft the only one, which the French received at land, 
from Rocroi té Blenheim, during the courfe of above 
fixty years; and thefe too, full of bloody wars againft 
potent and martial enemies: Their victories almoft equal 
the number of years during that period. Such was the 
Vigour and good conduct of that monarchy! And fuch 
too were the refources and refined policy of the other 
European nations, by which they were enabled to repair 
their loffes, and ftill to confine that mighty power nearly 
within its ancient limits! A fifth part of thefe viGories 
would have fufficed, in another period, to have given to 
France the empire of Europe. 

Tue Swedes had been engaged, by the payment of 
large fubfidies, to take part with Lewis, and invade the 
territories of the elector of Brandenburgh in Pomerania. 
That elector, joined by fome Imperialifts from Silefia, 
fell upon them with bravery and fuccefs. He foon"obliged 
them to evacuate his part of that country, and he pur- 
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CH AY. fued them into their own. He had an:interview with the 


LXVI. 


— + king of Denmark, who had now joined the confederates, 


1675. 


and tefolved to declare war againft Sweden. Thefé 
princes concerted meafures for pufhing the victory. 

To’ all thefe misfortunes againft foreign enemies were 
added fome domettic infurrections of the common people 
in Guienne and Brittany. Though foon fuppreffed, they 
divided the force and attention of Lewis. The only 
advantage, gained by the French, was at fea. Meftina 
in Sicily had revolted; and a fleet under the duke de 
Vivonne was difpatched to fupport the rebels. The 
Dutch had fent a fquadron to affift the Spaniards. A 
battle enfued, where de Ruyter was killed. This event 
alone was thought equivalent to a victory. 

Tue French, who, twelve years before, had feareely 
a fhip of war in any of their harbours, had raifed theme 
felves, by means of perfeverance and policy, to be, in 
their prefent force, though not in their refources, the 
firft maritime power in Europe. The Dutch, while in 
alliance with them againit England, had/fupplied them 
with feveral veflels, and had taught them the rudiments 
of the difficult art of thip building. “The Englifh next, 
when in alliance with them againit Holland, inftruted 
them in the method of fighting their fhips, and of pre- 
ferving order in naval engagements. [Lewis availed him- 
felf of every opportunity to aggrandize his people, while 
Charles, funk in indolence and pleafare, neglected all 
the noble arts of government; or if at any time he 
roufed himfelf from his lethargy, that induftry, by reafon 
of ‘the unhappy projects. which he embraced, was often 
more pernicious to the public than his inactivity itfelf. 
‘He was as anxious to promote the naval power of France, 
as if the fafety of his crown had depended on it; and many 
of the”plans executed in that kingdom, were firft, it is 
faid *, digefted and corrected by him, 

@ Welwaod, Burnet, Coke. 
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‘Tue fuccelles of the allies had been confiderable theC H A P, 
laft campaign; but the Spaniards and Imperialifts well ‘ ia 
knew,. that France was not yet fufficiently broken, nor 1676. 

willing to fubmit ito the terms which they refolved to 
impofe upon her... Though they could not refufe the 
king’s mediation, and Nimeguen, after many difficulties, Congrefs of 
was at lait fixed on as the place of congrefs ; yet under Nimeeuen- 
one pretence or other, they ftiil delayed fending theic 
" ambafladors, and no progrefs was made in the negociation, 
Lord Berkeley, Sir William Temple, and Sir Lionel Jen+ 
kins, were the Englifh minifters at Nimeguen, The 
Dutch, who. were impatient for peace, foon appeared ; 
Lewis, who hoped to divide the allies, and who knew, 
that he himfelf could neither be feduced nor forced into 
a difadvantageous peace, fent ambafladors : The Swedes, 
who hoped to. recover by treaty what they, had loft by 
arms, were alfo forward to negociate. But as thefe 
powers could not proceed of themfelves to fettle terms, the 
congrefs, hitherto, ferved merely as an amufement to the 
pubiic, 

Ir was by the events of the campaign, not the con= Campaiga 
ferences among the negotiators, that the articles of peace ° 1676 
were to be determined. The Spanith towns, ill fortified 
and worfe defended, made:but a feeble refiftance to Lewis; 
who, by laying up magazines during the Winter, was 
able to take the field early in the fpriag, before the forage 
could be found in the open country. In the month of 
April he laid fiege to Condé, and took it by ftorm in four 
days. Having fent the duke of Orleans to befiege Bou- 
chaine, a {mall.but important fortrefs, he potted himfelf 
fo advantageoufly with his main army, as to hinder the 
confederates from relieving it, or fighting without difad- 
yantage. The prince of Orange, in {pite of the difficul- 
ties of the feafon, and the want of provifions, came in 
fight of the French army; but his induftry ferved to no 
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other purpofe than to render him {peCtator of the furrender 
of Bouchaine. Both armies ftood in awe of each other, 
and were unwilling to hazard an a&tion, which might be 
attended with the moft important confequences. Lewis, 
though he wanted not perfonal courage, was little enter- 
prizing in the field; and being refolved this campaign ta 
reft contented with the advantages which he had fo early 
obtained, he thought proper to entruft his army to maref- 
chal Schomberg, and retired himfelf to Verfailles. After 
his departure, the prince of Orange laid fiege to Maeft- 
richt; but mecting with an obftinate refiftance, he was 
obliged, on the approach of Schomberg, who in the mean 
time had taken Aire, to raife the fiege. He was inca- 
pable of yielding to adverfity, or bending under misfor< 
tunes: But he began to forefee, that, by the negligence 
and errors of his allies, the war in Flanders muft necefla- 
rily have a very unfortunate iflue. ‘eee 

Ow the Upper Rhine, Philipfbourg was taken by the 
Imperialifts. In Pomerania, the Swedes were fo unfuccefs- 
ful againft the Danes and Brandenburghers, that they 
feemed to be lofing apace all thofe poffeffions, which, with 
fo much valour and good fortune, they had acquired in 
Germany. 

AxourT the beginning of winter, the congrefs of Ni- 
meguen was pretty full, and the plenipotentiaries of the 
emperor and Spain, two powers ftriGly conjoined by blood 
_ and alliance, at laft appeared. Fhe Dutch had threats 
ened, if they abfented themfelves any longer, to proceed 
to a feparate treaty with France. In the conferences and 
negociations, the difpofitions of the parties became every 
day more apparent, : 


Tue Hollanders, loaded with debts, and haraffed 
with taxes, were defirous of putting an end to a war; 
in which, belides the difadvantages attending all leagues, 

the 
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the weaknefs of the Spaniards, the divifions and delaysC HA ee 
xV 

of the Germans, prognofticated nothing but difgrace and ) 

misfortune. ‘Their commerce languifhed ; and what 1677 

gave them ftill greater anxiety, the commerce of England, 

by reafon of her neutrality, flourifhed extremely ; and 

they were apprehenfive, left advantages, once loft, would 

never thoroughly be regained. “They had themfelves no 

farther motive for continuing the war, than to fecure a 

good frontier to Flanders; but gratitude to their allies 

ftill engaged them to try, whether another campaign might 

procure a peace, which would give general fatisfaction. 

The prince of Orange, urged by motives of honour, of 

ambition, and {of animofity againft France, endeavoured 

to keep them fteady to this refolution. 

THE Spaniards, not to mention the other incurable 
weaknefles, into which their monarchy was fallen, were 
ciftracted with domeftic diffentions between the parties of 
the queen regent and Don John, natural brother to thei, 
young fovereign. Though unable of themfelves to defend 
Flanders, they were refolute not to conclude a peace, 
which would leave it expofed to every aflault or inroad ; 
and while they made the moft magnificent promifes to the 
States, their real truft was in the protection of England. 
They faw, that, if that fmall but important territory 
were once fubdued by France, the Hollanders, expofed 
to fo terrible a power, would fall into dependance, and 
would endeavour, by fubmiffions, to ward off that de~ 
fRtruGtion, to which a war in the heart of their ftate muft 
neceflartly expofe them, They believed, that Lewis, 
fenfible how much greater advantages he might reap from 
the alliance than from the fubjection of the republic, 
which muft {catter its people, and deprefs its commerce, 
would be fatisfied with very moderate conditions, and 
would turn his enterprizes againft his other neighbours. 
They thought it impoffible but the people and parliament 
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of England, forefeeing thefe obvious confequences, mult 


V—,—— at laft force the king to take part in the affairs of the cons 


3677. 


Uncertain 
sonduét of 
the king. 


ancerned. 


tinent, in which their interefts were fo de 
And they trufted, that.even the king himfelr, on 
proach of fo great a danger, muft open, his eyes, anc ta= 


apr 


crifice his prejudices, in favour of France, to the fafery.of 
his own dominions, 

Bur Charles here found himfelf entangled in fuch op- 
pofite motives and engagements, as he had-not relolution 
enough to break, or patience to unravel, On the one 
hand, he always regarded his alliance .with France as.a 
fure refource in cafe of any commotions among his own 
fubjects ; and whatever fchemes he might fill re.sin for 
enlarging his authority, or altering the eftablifhed reli- 
gion, it was from that quarter alone he could ex pect-af- 
fiftance, He had aétually in fecret fold his neutrality to 


France, and he received remittances of a million of livres 


a-year, which was afterwards encreafed to two millions 5 
a contiderable fupply in the prefent embarraffed ftate of 
his revenues And he dreaded, left the parliament fhould 
treat him as they had formerly done his father; and after 
they had engaged him in a war on the continent, thould 
take advantage of his neceffities, and make him purchafe 
fupplies by facrificing his prerogative, and abandoning his 
minifters, . 

On the other hand, the cries of his people and parlia- 
ment, feconded by Danby, Arlington, and moft of his 
minifters, incited him to take part with the allies, and to 
corre: the unequal balance of power in Europe. He 
might apprehend danger from oppofing fuch earneft de= 
fires: He might hope for large fupplies if he concurred 
with them: And however inglorious ‘and indolent his 
di{pofition, the renown of acting as arbiter of Europe, 
would probably at intervals rouze him from his lethargy, 


and move him to fupport the high character, with which 
he ftood invefted, 


Ir 
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Ir is. worthy of obfervation,' that, during this period, © bg 
the king was, by every one, ,abroad and at home, by —y 
France and by the allies, allowed to be the undifputed 1677+ 
arbiter of Europe; and no terms of peace, which she 
would have prefcribed, could have been refufed by either 
party. ‘“Phough \France afterwards found means to refift 
the fame.alliance, joined with England ; yet was fhe then 
obliged to make fuch violent efforts as quite exhaufted 
her; and it was the utmof neceflity, which pufhed her to 
find refources, far {urpaffing her own expeétations. Charles 
was fenfible, that, fo long as the war continued abroad, 
he fhould never enjoy eafe at home, from the impatience 
and importunity of his fubjects ;, yet could he not refolve 
to impofe a-peace by openly joining himfelf.with either 
party. Terms advantageous to the allies muit lofe him 
the friendthip of France: The contrery would enrage 
his parliament. Between thefe views, he perpetually 
flu@uated ; and from his condudt, it is obfervable, that 
a carelefs, remifs difpofition, agitated by oppofite mo- 
tives, is capable of as great inconfiftencies. as are incident: 
even to the greateft imbecillity and folly. 

Tue parliament was. aflembled; and the king made ssth Feb. 


tt A parlia- 


; ; PES. my oe 
them a plaufible fpeech, in which he warned them again are 


all differences among themfelves; exprefied a refolution 
to do his part for bringing their confultations to a happy 
iflue ; and offered his confent to any laws for the farther 
fecurity of their religion, liberty, and property. He 
then told them of the decayed condition of the navy ; 
and afked money for repairing it: He informed them, 
that part of his revenue, the additional excife, was foon 
to expire: And he added thefe words, ‘* You may at 
** any time fee the yearly eftablifhed expence of the 
** sovernment, by which it will appear, that, the con 
‘© ftant and unavoidable charge being paid, there will 
4° remain no oyerplus towards anfwering thofe contin- 

s© gencies, 
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CHA P.¢€ gencies, which may happen in all kingdoms, and 
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ec 4% which have been’ a confiderable burthen on me this 


7677, $6 laft year.” i 


Brrore the parliament entered upon bufinefs, they 
were ftopped by a doubt, concerning the legality of their 
meeting. It had been enacted by an old law of Edward 
III. “* That parliaments fhould be held once every year, 
** or oftener, if need be.” The laft prorogation had 
been longer than a year; and being fuppofed on that ac~ 
count illegal, it was pretended to be equivalent to a dif- 
folution. The confequence feems by no means juft; 
and befides, a later at, that which repealed the triennial 
law, had determined, that it was neceffary to hold parlia- 
ments only once in three years, Such weight, however, 
was put on this cavil, that Buckingham, Shaftefbury, 
Salifbury, and Wharton, infifted ftrenuoufly iff the houfe 
of peers on the invalidity of the parliament, and the nul- 
lity of all its future acts. For fuch dangerous pofitions, 
they were fent to the Tower, there to remain during the 
pleafure of his majefty and the houfe. Buckingham, Sa- 
lifbury, and Wharton made fubmiffions, and were foon 
after releafed. But Shaftefbury, more obftinate in his 
temper, and defirous of diftinguifhing himfelf by his ad« 
herence to liberty, fought the remedy of law; and being, 
rejeCted by the judges, he was at laft, after a twelve- 

? month’s imprifonment, obliged to make the fame fubmife 
fions ; upon which he was alfo releafed, 


THE commons at firft feemed to proceed with temper, 
They granted the fum of 585,000 pounds, for building 
thirty thips; though they ftri@ly appropriated the money 
to that fervice.’ Eftimates were given in of the expence ; 
but it was afterwards found that they fell fhort near 
100,000 pounds. They alfo voted, agreeably to the 
king’s requeft, the continuance of the additional excife 
for three years, This excife had-been granted for nine 


years 
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years in 1668. Every thing feemed to promife a peace- BA bd P. 
able and an eafy feflion. 

Bor the parliament was roufed from this masilny 
by the news received from abroad. The French king hadof 1677. 
taken the field in the middle of February, and laid fiege 
to Valenciennes, which he carried in a few days by ftorms 
He next invefted both Cambray and St. Omers. The 
prince of: Orange, alarmed with his progrefs, haftily 
aflembled an army, and marched to the relief of St. 
Omers. He was encountered by the French, under the 
duke of Orleans and marefchal Luxembourg. The prince 
pofleffed great talents for war; courage, activity, vigi- 
lancé, patience; but ftill he was inferior in genius to 
thofe confummate generals, oppofed to him by Lewis ; 
and though he always found means to repair his lofles, 
and to make head in a little time againft the viGtors, he 
was, during his whole life, unfuccefsful. By a mafterly 
movement of Luxembourg, he was here defeated, and ob- 
liged to retreat to Ypres. Cambray and St. Omers were 
foon after furrendered to Lewis. 

Tus fuccefs, derived from fuch great power and fuch 
wife conduct, infufed a juft terror into the Englith par- 
liament. They addrefled the king, reprefenting the 
danger to which the kingdom was expofed from the great- 
nefs of France; and praying, that his majefty, by fuch 
alliances as he fhould think fit, would both fecure his 
own dominions and the Spanifh Netherlands, and thereby 
quiet the fears of his people. The king, defirous of 
eluding this application, which he confidered as a kind of 
attack on his meafures, replied in general terms, that he 
would ufe all means for the prefervation of Flanders, 
confifteat with the peace and fafety of his kingdoms. 
This anfwer was an evafion, or rather a denial.. The 
commons, therefore, thought proper to be more explicite. 
They entreated him not to defer the entering into fuch 

alliances 
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¢c 2%) P-alliances as might attain that great end: And in cafe war 
WH —— with the French king fhould be the refult .of -his «meas 


fures, they promifed to grant him all the aids and fupplies, 
which would enable him to fupport the honour and in 
tereft of the nation, The king was alfo more explicite 
in his reply. ‘He told them, that the only way to prevent 
danger, was to put him in a condition to make ptepara- 
tions for their fecurity.. This meflaze was underitood to 
be a demand of money, The parliament accordingly 
empowered the king to.botrew.on the additional excife 
200,000 pounds at feven’ per cent.: A very fmall fym 
indeed ; but which they deemed-fufficient, with the ordi- 
hary revenue, to equip a good fquadron, and thereby put 
the nation in fecurity, till farther refolutions fhould be 
taken, 

Bur this conceffion fell far fhort of the king’s expec- 
tations, He therefore informed them, that, unlefs they 
granted him the fum of 600,000 pounds upon new funds, 
it would not ‘be poflible for him, without expofling the 
nation to manifelt danger, to fpeak or aét thofe things, 
which would anfwer the end of their feveral addrefies, 
The houfe took this meflage into confideration: But be- 
fore they came to any refolution, the king fent for them 
to Whitehall, where he told them, upon the word of a 
king, that they thould not repent any truft, which they 
would repofe in him for the fafety of his kingdom ; that 
he would not for any confideration break credit. with 
them, or employ their money to other ufes, thar thofe 
for which they intended it; but that he would not ha- 
zard, either his own fafety or theirs, by taking any vi- 
gorous meafures, or forming new alliances, till he were 
in a better condition both to defend his fubjects, and 
offend his enemies, This fpeech brought affairs to a 
fhort iffue. The king required them to truft him with a 
Jarge fum; He pawned his royal word for their fecurity : 


t They 
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They muft either run‘ the rifque of lofing their money, orC H ne P. 
: was LXVI. 
fail of thofe alliances which they had projected, and:at the a 

fame time declare to all the world the higheft diftruft' of 1677 


their fovereign. 


Bur there were many reafons which determined the Parlia- 
houfe of commons to put no truft in‘ the king.’ They men's dC 
confidered, that the pretence of danger was obvioufly king. 
groundlefs ; while the French were oppofed by fuch pow- 
erful alliances on the continent, while the king was mas 
fter of a good fleet at fea, and while all his fubjeG&s were 
fo heartily united in oppofition to foreign enemies. ‘That 
the only juftifiable reafon, therefore, of Charles’s back- 
wardnefs, was not the apprehenfion of danger from abroad, 
but a diffidence, which he might perhaps have entertained 
of his parliament ; ‘left, after engaging him im foreign 
alliances for carrying on war, they fhould take advantage 
of his necefities,; and extort from him conceffions dan- 
gerous to his royal’ dignity. “That this parliament, by 
their: paft conduct, had given no foundation for fuch 
fufpicions, and were fo far from purfuing any. finifter 
ends, that they had granted fupplies for the firft Dutch 
war ; for maintaining the triple league, though concluded 
without their advice; even for. carrying on the fecond 
Dutch war, which was entered into contrary to ‘their 
opinion, and contrary to the manifeft interefts of the na 
tion. That on the other hand, the king had, by former 
meafures, excited very reafonable jealoufies in his people, 
and did with a bad grace require at prefent their truft and 
confidence. ‘That he had not ferupled to demand. fup- 
plies for maintaining the triple league, at the very mo- 
ment he was concerting meafures for breaking it, and 
had accordingly employed, to.that purpofe the fupplies, 
which he had obtained by thofe delufive pretences,. That 
his union. with France, during the. war againft Holland, 
muit have been founded on projects the moft dangerous 
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¢c ees to his people; and as the fame union was ftill fecretly 
—— maintained, it might juftly be feared, that the fame pro+ 


1677. 


jects were not yet entirely abandoned. That he could 
not ferioufly intend to profecute vigorous meafures againft 
France; fince he had fo long remained entirely uncon= 
cerned during fuch obvious dangers ; and, till prompted. 
by his parliament, whofe proper bufinefs it was not to 
take the lead in thofe parts of adminiftration, had fufpend- 
ed all his a@tivity. That if he really meant to enter into 
a cordial union with his people, he would have taken the 
firft ftep, and have endeavoured, by putting truft in thems, 
to reftore that confidence, which he himfelf, by his rafh 
conduat, had firft violated. ‘That it was in vain to afk 
fo fall a fum as 600,000 pounds, in order to fecure hint 
againft the future attempts of the parliament; fince that 
fum muft foon be exhaufted by a war with France, and 
he muft again fall into that dependance, which was be=- 
come, in fome degree, effential to the conftitution. That 
if he would form the neceflary alliances, that fum, or a 
greater, would inftantly be voted ; nor could there be any 
reafon to dread, that the parliament would immediately 
defert meafures, in which they were engaged by their ho- 
nour, their inclination, and. the public intereft, That 
the real ground, therefore, of the king’s refufal was nei- 
ther apprehenfion of danger from foreign enemies, nor 
jealoufy of parliamentary encroachments ; but a defire of 
obtaining the money, which he intended, notwithftanding 
his royal word, to employ to other purpofes: And that 
by ufing fuch difhonourable means to fo ignoble an end; 
he rendered himfelf ftill more unworthy the confidence of 

his peoples 
Tue houfe of commioris was now regularly divided into 
two patties, the court and the country. Some were in- 
lifted in the court-party by offices, nay, a few by bribes 
fecretly given them; a practice firft begun by Clifford, a 
dangerous 
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dangerous minifter: But great numbers were attached C ASPs 
merely by inclination ; fo far as they efteemed the mear 
fures of the court agreeable to the interefts of the nation. 1677 
Private views and faction had likewife drawn feveral into 
the country party: But there were alfo many of that 
party, who had no other object than the public good. 
Thefe difinterefted members on both fides fluctuated be- 
tween the factions ; and gave the fuperiority fometimes to 
the court, fometimes to the oppofition *. In the prefent 
emergence, a general diftruft of the king prevailed ; and 
the parliament refolved not to hazard their money, in ex- 
pectation of alliances, which, they believed, were never 
intended to be formed. Inftead of granting the fupply, 
they voted an addrefs, wherein they ‘* befought his ma- 
*¢ jefty to enter into a league, offenfiye and defenfive, with 
“* the States General of the United Provinces, againt 
*° the growth and power of the French king, and for the 
‘* prefervation of the Spanifh Netherlands; and to make 
** fuch other alliances with the confederates as fhould 
“* appear fit and ufeful to that end.” “They fupported 
their advice with reafons ; and promifed fpeedy and effec- 
tual fupplies, for preferving his majefty’s honour and en- 
furing the fafety of the public. The king pretended the 
higheft anger at this addrefs, which he reprefented as a 
dangerous encroachment upon his prerogative. He re- 
proved the commons in fevere terms; and ordered them 
immediately to be adjourned, 

Ir is certain, that this was the critical moment, when geh Mey, 
the king both might with eafe have preferved the balance 
of power in Europe, which it has fince coft this ifland a 
great expence of blood and treafure to reftore, and might 
by perfeverance have at laft regained, in fome tolerable 
meafure, after all paft errors, the confidence of his people. 


* Temple's Memoirs, vol. i, p. 458+ 
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CHAP. This opportunity being negleéted, the wound became 


_LXVI. 


incurable ; and notwithftanding 4is momentary appear~ 


1677. 


ances of vigour againft France and popery, and their mo- 
mentary inclinations to rely on his faith: he was fill 
believed to be at bottom engaged in the fame interefts, 
and they foon relapfed into’ diftruft and jealoufy. The 
fecret memoirs of this reign, which have fince been pub- 
lifhed ‘, prove beyond a doubt, that the king. had at this 
time concerted meafures with France, and had no inten- 
tion to enter into a war in favour of the allies. He had 
entertained no view, therefore, even when he pawned his 
ROYAL WoRD to his people, than to procure a grant of 
money; and he trufted, that, while he eluded their ex- 
pectations, he could not afterwards want pretences for 
palliating his conduét. 


NeEcoTiATIons meanwhile. were carried on, between 
France and. Holland, and an eventual treaty was.con- 
cluded ;, that is, all their differences were adjufted, pro« 
vided they could afterwards fatisfy their allies. on both 
fides. This work, though in appearance difficult, feem- 
ed to be extremely forwarded, by farther bad fuecefles on 
the part.of the confederates, and by the great impatience 
of the Hollanders; when anew event happened, which 
promifed a more profperous iffue to the quarrel with 
France, and, revived the hopes of all the Englith, whe 
underftood the interefts of their country. 


f Such as the letters, which psfled betwixt Danby and Montague, the king’é 
ambaffador at Paris; Temple’s Memcire, and his Letters, In thefe lait, ie 
fee that the king never tnade any propofals of terms but what were advantae 
geovsto Francesjand the prince of Orange believed them to have always been 
concerted with the French ambaffador,. Vol. is p. 439+ 

To Sir John Dalrymple’s Appendix, p. 404, it appears, that the king had 
figned himfelf,' without the participation of his miniftere, a-fecret treaty with 
France, and had obtained a penfion on the promife of his neutrality: A fag, 
which renders his royal'word, folemnly given to his fubje@&s, one of the mot 
difhorourable and moft fcandalous a¢ts, that ever proceeded from a throne. 
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Tue king faw, with regret, the, violent difcontents, py ae 
which arena inthe nation, and which feemed Wye 


day to augment upon him. Defirous by his natural tem- 
per to be ely himfelf, arid to make every body elfe eafy, 
he fought expedieiits to appeafe thofe murmurs, which, 
as they were very difagreeable for the prefent, might in 
their confequences prove extrethely dangerous. He knew, 
that, during the late war with Holland, the malcontents 
at home had made applications to the prince of Orange ; 
and if he continued itill to neglect the prince’s interefts, 
and to thwart the inclinations of his own people, he appre- 
hended left their common complaints fhould cement a 
lafting union between them. He faw, that the religion 
of the duke infpired the nation with difmal apprehenfions ; 
and though he had obliged his brother to allow the young 
princefles to be educated in the proteftant faith, fome- 
thing farther, he thought, was neceflary, in order to fa« 
tisfy the nation, He entertained, therefore, propofals for 
marrying the prince of Orange to the lady Mary, the 
elder princefs, and heir apparent to the crown (for the 
duke had no male iffue), and hé hoped, by fo tempting 
an offer, to engage him intirely in his interefts. A peace 
he purpofed to make ; fuch as would fatisfy France, and 
ftill preferve his connections with that crown: And he 
intended to fan&tify it by the approbation of the prince, 
whom he found to be extremely revered in England, and 
refpected throughout Europe. All the reafons for this 
alliance were feconded by the folicitations of Danby, 
and alfo of ‘Temple, who was at that time in England : 
And Charles at laft granted permiffion to the prince, 
when the campaign fhould be over, to pay him a vifit. 


1677. 


Tue king very gracioufly received his nephew at New-10th O& 


market. He would have entered immediately upon bu- 
finefs ; but the prince defired firft to be acquainted with 
the lady Mary: And he declared, that, contrary to the 

Vor, VIII. D ufual 
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€ #4 P. ufual fentiments of perfons of his rank, he placed a great 
LXV, : TT OPEN p Ee fi 

w _-_, part of happinefs in domeftic fatisfaction, and would not, 

1677. upon any confideration of intereft or politics, match him~ 

felf with a perfon difagreeable to him. He was intro- 

duced to the princefs,.whom he found in the bloom of 

youth, and extremely amiable both in her perfon and her 

ehaviour. ‘The king now thought, that he had-a double 

tye upon him, and might fafely expect his compliance 

with every propofal: He was furprized to find the prince 

decline all difcourfe of bufinefs, and refufe to concert any 

terms for the general peace, till his marriage fhould be 

finifhed. He forefaw, he faid, from the fituation of 

affairs, that his allies were likely to have hard terms ; 

and he never would expofe himfelf to the reproach of 

having facrificed their interefts to promote his own pur- 

pofes, Charles ftill believed, notwithftanding the cold, 

fevere manner of the prince, that he would abate of this 

rigid punctilio of honour; and he protracted the time, 

hoping, by his own infinuation and addrefs, as well as 

by the allurements of love and ambition, to win him to 

compliance, One day, Temple found the prince in very 

bad humour, repenting that he had ever’ come to Eng- 

land, and refolute in 4 few days to leavé’ it: “But before 

he went, the king, he faid, muft'chufe thé terms, on 

which they fhould hereafter live together ‘He was furé ie 


muff be like-the greateft-friends or the greateft enemies’: 
And he defired Temple to inform his mafter next mort 
ing of thefe intentions. Charles was ftritck’ with this 
menace, and forefaw how the prince’s departure would 
be interpreted by the people. He refolved, therefore, 
immediately to yield with a good grace; and having paid 
a compliment to his nephew’s honefty, he told Temple, 
that the marriage was concluded, and defired him to in- 
form the duke of it, as of an affair already refolyed on. 
The duke feemed furprized ; but yielded a prompt obe- 

2 dience ; 
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dience > Which, he faid, was his conftant maxim to Sb Pe 
Vi. 
whatever he found to be the king’s pleafure. No mea- ~~» 
Cur H ; 4 : pet. OFF 1677. 
fure during this reign gave fuch general fatisfaction, All 338 DAtob, 
patties {trove who fhould .moft applaud it, . And even Marriage sof 


he prince of 


Aclington,: who had been kept out of the fecret, told the 5. 


Orange with 
prince, ‘* That fome things good in themfelyes, were Mant 
‘* {poiled by. the manner of doing them, as fome things 
‘* bad were mended by it; but he would ‘confefs, that 
** this was a thing fo good in itfelf, that the manner of 
‘© doing it could. not fpoil it.’ 

THis marriage was a. great furprize.to Lewis, who, 
accuftomed to govern every thing in the Englith court, 
now, found fo important a ftep taken, not only without 
his confent, but without his knowledge or participations 
A. conjunction of England with the allies, and a vigorous 
war in oppofition to French ambition, were the confes 
quences immediately expected, both abroad and at home ;: 

But to check thefe fanguine hopes, the king; a few days 
after the marriage, prolonged the adjournment. of the 
parliament from the third of December to the fourth of 
April... This term was too late for granting fupplies, or 
making preparations for war; and could be chofen by the 
king for no other reafon, than as an atonement to France 
for his confent to the marriage. It appears alfo that 
Charles fecretly received from Lewis the fum of two mil- 
lions of livres on account of this important fervice *, 

Tue king, however, entered into confultations with Phin of 
the prince, together: with Danby and Temple, concern- peace. 
ing the terms which it would be proper to require of 
France. ‘After fome debate, it was agreed, that France 
fhould reftore Lorrain to the duke ; with Tournay, Va- 
Jenciennes, Condé, Aeth, Charleroi, Courtray, Oude- 
narde, and Binche to Spain, in order to form a good 
frontier for the Low Countries. The prince infifted 
that Franchecomté fhould likewife ~ be reftored ; and 

# Sir John Dal:ymple’s Appendix, p. 112, 
D2 Charles 
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C HA P. Charles thought, that, becaufe he had patrimonial eftates 


LXVI. 


_—,—— of great value in that province, and deemed his property 


3677. 


Negociae 
tions. 


more fecure in the hands of Spain, he was engaged by 
fach views to be obftinate in that point: But the prince 
declared, that to procure but one good town to the Spa~ 
niards in Flanders, he would willingly relinquifh a}l thofe 
poffeffions. Ais the king ftill infifted on the impoflibility 
of wiefting Franchecomté from Lewis, the prince was 
obliged to acquiefce, 

NotwiITHsTANDING this conceffion to France, the 
projected peace was favourable to the allies ; and it was a 
fufficient indication of vigour in the king, that he had 
given his affent to it. He farther agreed to fend over # 
minifter inftantly to Paris, in order to propofe thefe terms.. 
This minifter was to enter into'no treaty: He was to al- 
low but two days for the acceptance or refufal of the 
terms: Upon the expiration of thefe, he was prefently to 
return; And in cafe of refufal, the king promifed to en- 
ter immediately into the confederacy. ‘To carry fo impe- 
rious a meflage, and fo little expected from the Englifh 


_court, Femple was the perfon pitched on, whofe declared 


averfion to the French intereft was not likely to make 
him fail of vigour and promptitude in the execution of 
his commiffion, 

Bur Charles next day felt a relenting in this aflumed 
vigoure Inftead of Temple he difpatched the earl of Fe- 
verfham, a creature of the duke’s, and a Frenchman by 
birth: And he faid, that the meffage being harfh in ite 
felf, it was needlefs to aggravate it by a difagreeable mef= 
fenger. The prince left London ; and the king, at his 
departure, aflured him, that he never would abate in the 
leaft point of the fcheme concerted, and would enter inte 
war with Lewis, if he rejeCted it. 

Lewis received the meflage with feeming gentlenefs 
and complacency. He told Feverfham, that the king of 
England well knew, that he might always be mafter of 

the 
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the peace; but fome of the towns in Flanders, it feemed© ES AP, 
very hard to demand, efpecially Tournay, upon whofe 
fortifications fuch immenfe fums had been expended: +677 
He would therefore take fome fhort time to confider of 
an anfwer. Feverfham faid, that he was limited to two 
days ftay : But when that time was elapfed, he was pre- 
vailed on to remain fome few days longer; and he came 
away at laft without any pofitive anfwer. Lewis faid, 
that he hoped his brother would not break with him for 
one or two towns: And with regard to them too, he 
would fend orders to his ambaffador at London’ to treat 
with the king himfelf. Charles was foftened by the foft- 
nefs of France and the blow was thus artfully eluded. 
The French ambaflador, Barillon, owned at laft, that 
he had orders to yield all except Tournay, and even to 
treat about fome equivaient for that fortrefs, if the king 
abfolutely infifted upon it. The prince was gone, who 
had given fpirit to the Englifh court ; and the negociation 
began to draw out into meflages and returns from Paris. 
By intervals, however, the king could rouze himfelf, 
and fhow ftill fome firmnefs and refolution, Finding 
that affairs were not likely to come to any conclufion 
with France, he fummoned, notwithftanding the long 
adjournment, the parliament on the fifteenth of January; 
an unufual meafure, and capable of giving alarm to the 
French court. ‘Temple was fent for to the council, and 
the king told him, that he intended he fhould go to Hol- 
land, in order to form a treaty of alliance with the States ; 
and that the purpofe of it fhould be, like the triple league, 
‘o force both France and Spain to accept of the terms 
propofed, Temple was forry to find this act of vigour 
qualified by fuch a regard to France, and by fuch an ap- 
pearance of indifferénce and neutrality between the par- 
ties, He told the king, that the refolution agreed on, 
Was to begin the war in conjunétion with all the confe- 
D3 derates, 
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CH A P. derates, in cafe of no dire&t and immediate anfwer from 
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———— France: That this meafure would fatisfy the prince, ‘the 


1677: 


6th Jan. 


28th Jan 


allies, and the people of England ; advantages which 
could not be expected from fuch an’alliance with Hol- 
land alone: That France would be difobliged, and Spain 
likewife ; nor would the Dutch be fatisfied with fuch a 
faint imitation of the triple league, a’ meafure concérted 


when they were equally at peace with both parties, “For 
J puaity P 


thefe reafons,’Temple declined the employment: and 

? Pp J > 
Lawrence Hyde, fecond fon of chancellor Clarendon, 
was fent in his’ place. 


Tue Prince of Orange could not regard without con- 
tempt fuch fymptoms of weaknef(s and vigoure onjoined in 
the Englifh coun(els. He was refolved, however, to make 
the beft of a meafure, which he didnot approve; and 
as Spain fecretly confented, that ‘her ally fhould form 
a league, which was feemingly direéted again{t her-as 
well as France, but which was to fall only on the Jatter, 
the States concluded the treaty in the terms propofed by 
the king. 

Meanwutte, the Englifh parliament met, after fome 
new adjournments;; and the king was <aftonifhed, that, 
notwithftanding the refolute meafures, which, he thought, 
he had taken, great diftruft and jealoufy and difcontent 
were apt, at intervals, ‘till to prevail among the mem- 
bers. ‘Though in his fpeech he:had allowed, that a good 
peace could no longer be expected from negociation, and 
affured them, that he was refolved to enter into a war for ” 
that:purpofe ; the commons did’ not forbear to infert in 
their reply feveral harfh and even unreafonable ‘claufes, 
Upon his reproving them, they feemed penitent, and 
voted, that they would. affift his majefty in the profecu- 
tion of the war. | Acfleet of ninety fail, an army-of thirty 
thoufand-men, and a-million of money were alfo voted, 

Great 
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Great difficulties, were made by. the commons with regard 
to the army, which the houfe, judging by paft meafures, 
believed to. be intended more againft the liberties of Eng- 
Jand than againft the, progtefs of the French Monarch. 
To this perilous fituation had the king reduced both him- 
felf and the nation. In all debates, fevere fpeeches were 
made, and were received with feeming approbation : The 
duke and the treafurer began to be apprehenfive of im- 
peachments: Many motiens againft the king’s minifters 
were loft by a fmall majority: The commons appointed 
a day to confider the ftate of the kingdom with regard to 
popery : And they even went fo far as to vote, that, how 
urgent foever the occafion, they would lay no farther 
charge'on the people, till fecured againft the prevalence 
of the catholic party. In fhort, the parliament was im- 
patient for war whenever the king feemed averfe*to it; 
but grew fufpicious of fome finifter defign as foon as he 
coaied with their requefts, and feemed to enter ‘into 
their meafures. * 

Tue king was enraged at this laft vote: He reproach- 
ed Temple with his popular notions, as he termed them ; 
and afked him how he thought the houfe of commons 
could be tfufted for carrying on the war, fhould it be en- 
tered on, when in the very commencement they made 
fuch declarations. “The uncertainties indeed of Charles’s 
conduct were fo multiplied, and the jealoufies on both fides 
fo incurable, that even thofe, who approached neareft 
the fcene of aGtion, could not determine, whether the 
king ever ferioufly meant to enter into a war, or whether, 
if he did, the houfe of commons would not have taken 
advantage of his neceffities, and made him purchafe fup- 
plies by a great facrifice of his authority *. 

Tue king of France knew how to avail himfelf of all 
the ane which thefe diftractions afforded him, 
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c nae By his emiffaries, he reprefented to the Dutch, the int 
— +p prudence of their depending on England; where an in- 
3678, dolent king, averfe to all war, efpecially with France, 
and irrefolute in his meafures, was actuated only by the 
uncertain breath of a factious parliament. To the ari- 
ftocratical party, he remarked the denger of the prince’s 

alliance with the royal family of England, and revived 

their apprehenfions ; left, in imitation of his father, who 


had been honoured with the fame alliance, he fhould vio- 

lently attempt to enlarge his authority, and enflave his 

ap native country. In order to enforce thefe motives with 
’ “farther terrors, he himfelf took the field very early in the 
{pring ; and after threatning Luxembourg, Mons, and 

Namur, he fuddenly fat down before Ghent and Y pres, 

and in a few weeks made himfelf mafter of both places. 

This fuccefs. gave great alarm to the Hollanders, who 

were no wile fatisfied with the conduét of England, or 

with the ambiguous treaty lately concluded ; and it quick= 


ened all-their advances towards an accommodation, 

IMMEDIATELY after the parliament had voted the fup- 
ply, the king began to inlift forces; and fuch was the 
ardour of the Englith for a war with France, that an 
army of above 2¢,000 men, to the aftonifhment of Eu- 

»¥ope, was completed in a few weeks. Three thoufand 
men under the duke of Monmouth, were fent over to 
fecure Oftend: Some regiments were recalled from the 
French fervice: A fleet was fitted out with great dili- 
gence: And a quadruple alliance was projected between 
England, Holland, Spain, and the Emperor. 

Bur: thefe-vigorous meafures received a fudden damp 
from a paffionate addrefs of the lower houfe; in which 
they juftified all. their: paft proceedings, that had given 
difguit to the king; defired to be acquainted with the 
meafures taken by him; prayed him to difmifs evil coun- 
fellors; and named i particular the dake of Lauderdale, 
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on whofe removal they ftrenuoufly infifted. The king er 
told them, that their addrefs was fo extravagant, that he 

was not willing f{peedily to give it the anfwer, which it 1678. 
deferved, And he began again to lend an ear to the pro- 

pofals eof Lewis, who offered him great fums of money, 

if he would confent to France’s making an advantageous 

peace with the allies, 

Temp e, though. prefled by the king, refufed to have Negoti- 

any concern in fo difhonourable a negotiation: But he“"“°"" 
informs us, that the king faid, there was one article 
propofed, which fo incenfed him, that, as Jong as he 
lived, he fhould never forget it. Sir William goes no 
farther ; but the editor of his works, the famous Dr. 
Swift, fays, that the French, before they would agree to 
any ‘payment, required as:a preliminary, that the king 
fhould engage never to keep above 8000 regular troops 
in Great Britain’. Charles broke into a paffion. 
S* Cod’s-fith,” faid he, his ufual oath, ‘‘ does my bro- 
‘* ther of France think to ferve me thus? Are all. his 
“* promifes to make me abfolute mafter of my: people 
‘* come to this ? Or does he think that a thing to be done 
** with eight thoufand men?” 

Van BEvERNING was the Dutch ambaflador at Nime- 
guen, a man of great authority with the States. « He was 
eager for peace, and: was perfuaded, that the relu@ance 
of the king and the jealoufies of the parliament would 
for ever difappoint the allies in» their hopes of fuccour 
from England, Orders were fent him by the States to 
go to the French king at Ghent, and to concert the terms 
of a general treaty, as well as procure a prefent. truce 
for fix weeks, The terms agreed'on were much worfe for 
the Spaniards, than thofe which had been planned by the 
king and the prince of Orange. Six towns, fome of 


4 To wit, 3000 men for Scotland, and the ufual guards and garrifons in 
England, amounting to near 5000 men, Sir J. Dalrymple’s App. p. 161. 
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CH A"P.them’ of ino great importance, were to.,be reftored to 


3678, 


x6th July. 


thei : But Ypres, Condé,-Valenciennes, and Tournay, 
in which confifted the. chief firength of their frontier, 


were to remain with France. 

GREAT murmurs” arofe in England:when it was 
known, that Flanders was tobe left in ‘fo defencelefs a 
condition. The chief complaints were’ levelled againft 
the king, who, by his concurrence at firft, by his favour 
afterwards, and by his delays at laft, had raifed: the power 
of Frahce’to fuch an enormous ‘height, that/it threatened 
the general liberties of “Burope. “Charles, uneafy under 
thefe imiputations, dreading the‘confequence of lofing the 
affections ‘of ‘his fubjeéts, and perhaps difgufted with the 
fécrét article propofed-by France, began to ‘wifh heartily 
for war, which, he hoped, would have reftored him te 
his ancient popularity. 

Aw opportunity unexpectedly offered itfelf for his dite 
playing ‘thefe new difpofitions. While the. minifters at 
Nimeguen were concerting the terms of a general, treaty, 
the marquis de Balbaces, the Spanifh ambaflador, afked 
the ambafladorsof France, at.what time France intended 
to reftore the fix towns in Flanders. ‘They made no 
difficulty in declaring, that the king, their mafter, being 
obliged to fee:an entire reftitution made to the Swedes of 
all they: had,loft jin the. war, could not evacuate thefe 
towns» till:that. crown) had’ received fatisfaction ;_ and 
that-this-detention of places was'the only means to induce 
the powers of the north'to accept of the peace. 

“Te States immediately gave the king intelligence of 
a pretenfion, which might be attended with fuch danger- 
ous confeqtiences,; “The! king was both furprifed and 
atgty. He immediately’ difpatched Temple to concert 
with the States vigorous meafures for oppofing France, 
‘Temple in fix days concluded a treaty, by which Lewis 
was. obliged. to declare within fixteen days after the date, 
that 
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that he would prefently evacuate the towns: And in cafe nn ty 
of his refufal, Holland was bound to continue the war, 
and England to declare immediately againft France, in +478- 
conjunction with the whole confederacy. 

ALL thefe warlike meafures’ were fo ill feconded by the 
parliament, where even the French minifters:were fuf- 
pected, with reafon *, of carrying on fome intrigues, that 
the commons renewed their former jealoufies again{t the 
king, and voted the army immediately. to. be difbanded, 


a4 Sir Jobn Dalrymple, in his Appendix, has given us, from Barillon’s di 
patches in the Secretary’s oflice at Paris, a more particular detail of thefe 
intrigues, They were carried on with lord Ruffel, lord Hollis, lord Berkshire, 
the duke of Buckingham, Algernon’Sydney, Montague, Bulftrode, col. Titus, 
fir Edward Harley, fir John Baber, fir Roger Hill, Bofcawen, Littleton, 
Powle, Harbord, Hambden, fir Thomas Armftrong, Hotham, Herbert, and 
fome others of lefs note. Of thefe, Jord Ruffel and lord Hollis alone refufed 
to touch any French money: All the others received prefents or bribes from 
Barillon. But we are to remark, that the party views of thefe men, and their 
well-founded jealoufies of the king and duke, engaged them, independently 
of the money, into the fame meafures that were fuggefted to them by the 
French ambaffador, The intrigues of France, therefore, with the parliament 
were a mighty fmall engiawin the political machine. Thofe with the king, 
which have always been known, were of infinitely greater confequence. 
The fums diftributed to all thefe men, excepting Montague, did not exceed 
16,000 pounds in three years; and. therefore could have little weight in the 
twohoufes, efpecially when. oppoféd to the influence of the crown, Accord 
ingly we find, in all Barillon’s difpatches, a great anxiety that the parliament 
fhould never be affembled. The condué of thefe Englith patriots was more 
mean than criminal ; and monfieur Courten fays, that two hundred thoufand 
livres employed by the Spaniards and Germans, would have mote influence 
than two millions diftributed by France, See Sir J. Dalrymple’s App. p. 113, 
It is amufing to obferve the general, and I may fay national, rage excited by 
the late difcovery of this fecret negotiation ; chiefly on account of Algernon 
Sydney, whom the blind prejudices of party had exaltedvinto'a hero. His 
ingratitude and bfeach of faith, in applying for the.king’s' pardon, and imme- 
diately on his return entering into cabals for rebellion, form a conduét much 
more criminal than the taking of French gold: Yet the former circumftance 
was always known, -and always difregarded. But every thing conneéted-with 
France is fuppofed, in England, \to:be polluted beyond-all pofibility of -expi- 
ation. Even lord Rufiel, whofe conduét in this: negotiation was only fac- 
tious, and that in an ordinary degroe, is imagined to be difhonoured by the 
fame difecvery. 


The 
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c HA P. The king by a meflage reprefented the danger of difarming 
LXV. ded 
‘ , before peace were finally concluded ; and he recommende 


1678. 


to their confideration, whether he could honourably recal 
his forces from thofe towns in Flanders, which were put 
under his protection, and which had at prefent no. other 
means of defence, The commons agreed to prolong the 
term with regard to thefe forces. Every thing indeed in 
Europe bore the appearance of war. France had pofie 
tively declared, that fhe would not evacuate the fix. towns 
before the requifite ceffion was made to Sweden ; and her 
honour feemed now engaged to fupport that declaration. 
Spain and the Empire, difgufted with the terms of peace 
impofed by Holland, faw with pleafure the profpe@ of a 
powerful fupport from the new refolutions of Charles. 
Holland itfelf, encouraged by the prince of Orange and 
his party, was not difpleafed to find, that the war would 
be renewed. on .more .equal, terms. The allied army 
under that prince was approaching towards Mons, then 
blockaded. by France. A confiderable body of Englith 
under the duke of Monmouth, was seady to join him, 


CHaRtEes ufually pafied a great part of his time in the 
women’s apartments, particularly thofe of the duchefs of 
Portfmouth; where, among other gay company, he often 
met with Barillon, the French ambaflador; a man of 
polite converfation, who was admitted into all the amufe- 
ments of that inglorious, but‘agreeable monarch. It was 
the charms of this fauntering, eafy life, which, during 
his later years, attached Charles to his miftrefles. By 
the infinuations of Barillon andthe duchefs of Portfe 
mouth, an order was, in an unguarded hour, procured, 
which inftantly changed the face of affairs in Europe. 
One du Cros,.a French fugitive monk, was fent to 
Temple, direGting him to apply to the Swedith ambafla- 
dor, and perfuade him not to infift on the conditions 
required by France, but to facrifice to general peace thofe 
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interefts of Sweden. Du Cros, who had fecretly received bf a 
inftructions from Barillon, publifhed every where in ws 
Holland the commifion with which he was intrufted ; 167%. 
and°all men took the alarm. It was. concluded, that 
Charles’s fudden alacrity for war was as fuddenly extin- 
guithed, and that no fteady meafures could ever be taken 
with England.. The king afterwards, when he faw 
‘Temple, treated this important matter in _raillery ; and 
faid laughing, that the rogue du Cros had outwitted 
them all. 

THE negotiations however at Nimeguen ftill con- 
tinued ; and the French ambafladors {pun out the time, 
till the morning of the eritical day, which, by the late 
treaty between England and Holland, was to determine, 
whether a fudden peace or a long war were to have place 
in Chriftendom. The French ambafladors came then to 
Van Beverning, and told him, that they had received 
erders to confent to the evacuation of the towns, and 
immediately to conclude and fign the peace. Van Bever- 
ning might have refufed compliance, becaufe it was 
now impoffible to procure the confent and concurrence of if Auguit, 
Spain ; but he had entertained fo juft.an idea: of the 
fluuations in the Englifh counfels, and was fo much 
alarmed by the late commiffion given to du Cros, that he 
deemed: it fortunate forthe republic to finifh on any terms 
a dangerous war, where they were likely to be very. ill 
fupported. The papers were inftantly drawn, and figned 
by the minifters of France and Holland between eleven 
and twelve o’clock at:night. By this treaty, France 
fecured the pofleffion of Franchecomté, together with 
Cambray, Aire, St..OQmers, Valenciennes, Tournay, 
Ypres, Bouchaine, Caflel, &c. and reftored to Spain 
only Charleroi, Courtrai, Oudenard, Aecth, Ghent, and 
Limbourg. 

Next day Temple received an exprefs ‘from England, 


which brought the ratifications of the treaty lately con- 
cluded 
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C HAP. cluded with the States, together with orders mmediately 


Charks was now 
returned to his. former inclinations for war wih France. 


Van BEVERNING was loudly exclaimed again{t- by 
the ‘ambafladors of the allies at Nimeguen  efpecially 
thofe of Brandenburg and Denmark, whofe nafters were 
obliged by the treaty to reftore all their :cquifitions. 
The'minifters of Spain and the emperor wert fullen and 
difgufted’; and all men hoped, that the Stzes, impor- 
tuned and encouraged by continual folicititions from 
England, would difavow their ambaflador, and renew 
thé war. The prince of Orange even tookan extraor= 
dinary ftep, in order ¢0 engage them to that neafure ; or 
perhaps to give vent to his own fpleen and refentment, 
‘The day after figning the peace at Nimeguen, he attacked 
the French army at St. Dennis-near Mons; and gained 
fome advantage over Luxembourg, who-reftel fecure on 
the faith of the treaty, and concluded the war to be 
finifhed, The prince knew, at leaft hac reafon: to 
believe, that the. peace was figned, though it had not 
teen formally notified to him ; and he her facrificed 
wantonly, without a proper motive, the lives of many 
brave menon both fides, who fell in this fhap and well 
contefted ation. 


AYDE was fent over with a view of peruading the 
States to difavow Van Beverning ; and the kin promifed, 
that England, if fhe might depend on Hollind, would 
immediately declare war, and would purfue it, till France 
were reduced to reafonable conditions. Chales at pre- 
fent went farther than words. He hurried a the em- 
barkation of his army for Flanders; and all his prepa- 
rations wore a hoftile appearance. But the States had 
been too often deceived to truft him any longer, ‘They 
ratified the treaty figned at Nimeguen ; and dl the other 
powers of Europe were at laft, after much camour and 


many 
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many difgifts, obliged to accept of the terms preferibed ¢ dae AP, 

to them, i OP 
Lewis had now reached the height of that glory, ,, 767: ” 

which amlition can afford, His inthe and negotia~ Nimeguea, 

tors appeared as much fuperior to thofe of all Europe in 

the cabinet as his generals and armies had ‘been expcri- 

enced in tle field. A fuccefsful war had been catried on 

againft an alliance, compofed of the’ greateft potentates 

in Europe. Confiderable conquefts had been made; ‘and 

his territoies enlarged on every fide. An advantacediis 

peace was it laft concluded, where he had’given the tay, 

The allies were fo enraged againft each other, that they 

were not liely to cement foon in any new confederacy, 

And thus 2 had, during fome'years, a réal profpe@! of 

Attaining tle monarchy of Europe, and of exceeding the 

empire of Chatlemagne, perhaps equalling that 6f ancient 

Rome. ‘Hal England continwed ‘much longer inthe fame 

condition, ind under the famé government; it is Nef ca fy 

to conceive that he could have'failed'of "his ipurpole, 


In propotion as thefe circumftances exalted the French, 
they excite indignation among the Englifh, whofe ani- 
‘mofity, roized by terror, mounted ‘to a great hei cht 
againft thatrival nation. Inftead of taking the lead } in 
the affairs ¢- Europe, Charles, they thought, ‘had, ‘con- 
trary to hi:own honour and intereft, a€ted a part en- 
tirely fubfewient to the common enemy ; and in all his 
meafures hal either no projeé at all, or fuch as was highly 
criminal an! dangerous. “While ‘Spain: Holland, the 
emperor, tle princes of Germany called alond on Eng- 
land to leadthem to viétory and to liberty, and'c confpired 
to raifé her to a Ration more glorious that fhe had ever 
before attaiied ; her king, from mean pecuniary motives, 
had fecretly fold his alliance 'té ‘Lew is, and was bribed 
into an inteeft contrary to that of his people. “His ative 
fchemes in conjunction with France: were hish y per- 
nicious 3 
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we P.nicious ; his neutrality was equally ignominious ; and the 


. 
pees 


343, 


Stateof 
affairiin 
Scotlad. 


jealous, refraétory behaviour of the parliament, though 


in itfelf dangerous, was the only remedy for fo many 
greater ills, with which the public, from the mifguided 
counfels of the king, was fo nearly threatened. Such 
were the difpofitions of men’s minds at the conclufion of 
the peace of Nimeguen: And thefe difpofitions naturally 
prepared the way for the events which followed. 

WE mutft now return to the affairs of Scotland, which 
we left in fome diforder, after the fuppreflion of the 
infurrection in 1666. The king, who at that time 
endeavoured to render himfelf popular in England, 
adopted like meafures in Scotland; and he entrufted the 
government into the hands chiefly of Tweddale, and Sir 
Robert Murray, men of prudence.and moderation. Thefe 
minifters made it their principal object to compofe the 
religious differences, which ran high, and for which 
{carcely any modern nation. but the Dutch, had as yet 
found the proper remedy. As: rigour and reftraint had 
failed of fuccefs in Scotland, a f{cheme of comprehenfiow 
was tried ; by which it was-intended to diminih greatly 
the authority of bifhops, to abolifh their negative voice 
in the ecclefiaftical courts, and to leave them little more 
than the right of precedency among the prefbyters. But 
the prefbyterian zealots entertained great jealoufy againft 
this feheme. They remembered, that, by fuch gradual 
fteps, king James had endeavoured to introduce epifco- 
pacy. Should the ears and eyes of men be once recon- 
ciled to the name and habit of bifhops, the whole power 
of the function, they dreaded, would foon follow: The 
leaft communication with unlawful and antichriftian infti- 
tutions they efteemed dangerous and criminal : Touch not, 
tafte not, handle not; this cry went out amongft them: 
And the king’s minifters at laft perceived, that they fhould 
profticute the dignity of government, by making ad- 

vances, 
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vances, to which the riialcontents were detérmined not to C Be P, 

correfpond, Se 
THE next projec adopted was that of indulgence. In 49% 


profecution of this fcheme, the moft popular of the 
expelled preachers, without requiring any terms of fub- 
miffion to the eftablifhed-religion, were fettled in vacant 
churches ; and fmall falaries of about twenty pounds a= 
year were offered to the reft, till they fhould-otherwife be 
provided for. Thefe laft réfufed the king’s bounty, which 
they confidered as the wages of a criminal filence. Even 
the former foon repented their compliance. . The people, 
who had been accuftomed to hear them rail againft their 
{uperiors, and preach to the times, as they termed: it, 
deemed their fermons languid and fpiritlefs, when deprived 
of thefe ornaments, Their ufual gifts, they thought, had 
left them, on account of their fubmiffion, which was fig 
matized as eraftianifm. “They gave them the appellation, 
hot of minifters of Chrift, but of the hing’s curates ; as the 
clergy of the eftablifhed church were commonly denomi- 
nated the di/bop’s curates. The preachers themfelves ‘rea 
turned in a little time to their former practices, by which 
they hoped to regain their former dominion over the minds 
of men. The conventicles multiplied daily in the weft: 
The clergy of the eftablithed church were infulted: The 
laws were neglected : The covenanters even met daily in 
aris at their places of worfhip: And though they ufually 
difperfed themfelves after divine fervice, yet the govern- 
ment took’a juft alarm at fecing men, who were fo entirely 
governed by their feditious teachers, dare to fet authority 
at defiance, and during a time of full peace, to put them- 
felyes in-a military pofture, 

THERE was here, itis apparent, in the political body, 
a difeafe dangerous and inveterate; and the government 
had tried every remedy, but the true one, t6 allay and 
gorreét it. An unlimited toleration, * after- feéts- have 
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c ey. vittuled themfelves and are ftrongly rooted, is the only - 
i expedient, which can allay their fervour, and make the 
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civil .union: acquire a fuperiority above religious <diftinc- 
tions.» But as the operations of this regimen are com- 
monly: gradual,:and: at firft imperceptible, vulgar poli- 
ticians are apt, for that reafon, to have recourfe to more 
hafty-and more dangerous; remedies. It is obfervable.too, 
that thefe non-conformifts in Scotland:neither’ offered: nor 
demanded: toleration ;» but laid claim) to an entire fuperi» 
ority, and to the exercife of extreme rigour. againft their 
adverfaries.’ ‘The covenant, which: they idolized, was a 
perfecuting, as well asa feditious band of confederacy ; 
andthe government, inftead of treating them like mad- 
men, who fhould be foothed, and flattered, and deceived 
into tranquillity, thought themfelves intitled to a rigid 
obedience, and were too.apt, from a. miftaken, policy, to 
retaliate. upon. the: diflenterss who had; erred from the 
fpirit. of enthufiafms 
AmipsT, thefe difturbances, anew. parliament. was 
aflembled,at Edinburgh } ;. and Lauderdale was fent down 
commiffioner. » Fhe zealous prefbyterians;,who-were.the 
chief: patrons. of liberty, were tod; obnoxious. to refift, 
With. any fuccefs, the meafures of government ; and, in 
parliament the tide {til ran, ftrongly. in favour of .monar 
ehy.',iDhe,commiffioner had. fuch influence as to get. two 
a&is,pafled, which were of gréat confequerice.to the.eceles 
fiaftical and civil liberties of the kingdom, By the one, 
itwwas declared, that the-fettlingof-all things with regard 
toithe external government of»the church was a.rightof 
he.crown :.‘ Phat) whatever related. to etclefiaftical. meéct- 
ings, matters, and. perfons, was to be ordered; according 
touch direions)as the-king fhould fend to -his privy 
cauncil:. And that thefe, being~ publifhed..by: them, 
fhould have the force of laws. The other a& regarded 
h. tgth of OGober,\ 1669, 
the 
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the militia, ‘whith ‘the king by his own authority had Pa Re P, 


two-years before“eftablifhed, inftead’ of the army which _"y 
wasiditbandeds» By thisaG, the!militia was fettled; tothe 167%. 
numberof 22000 mien, ‘who were to! be conftantly armed, 
and féegularly difciplined. And it was: farther: enacted, 
that thefe troops thould be*held in. readinels to: march into 
England; Trelandy<or any%partof the king’s dominions, : 
for any caufe'in whieh his majefty’s authority, power, or 
greatnefs was concerned ; on réeéeiving “orders, not from 
the king himfelfj but from the privy council of Scotland. 
LAUDERDALE boafted extreinely of his fervices in 
procuring thefe two laws.: ‘The *king by the former was 
rendered ‘abfolute’‘mafter of “the church, and might 
legally, by his ediét,” re-eftablifh, if he thought proper, 
the catholic religion in Scotland. By the latter he faw 
a powerful force réady at ‘his call: “He had-even the 
advantage of being able to difeuife’ his orders under the 
name of the privy council; and in cafe of failure in his 
enterprizes, ‘Could, “by fwch a’ préténee} apologize’ for 
his conduct to'thé parliament 6f England. © Bur in pro- 
portion as ‘thefe laws weré agreeable to the king, they 
gave alarm to the Englifh commons, ‘and were the chief 
caufe of the redoubled attacks, which they made upon 
Pauderdale. ~ Thefe attacks, ‘however,’ fervéd only to 
fortify him in his intereft with the king ; and'though it 
is probable,’ that ‘the militia of Scotland, during the di- 
vided ftateof that kingdom, would, if matters had come 
to extremities; have been of little fervice againft Eneland; 
yet did Charles regard the credit of it as a‘confiderable 
fupport to his authority: And Lauderdale; by degrees, 
became the prime-or rather fole’ minifter: for. Scotland. 
The natural indolence of the king difpofed-him to place 
entire confidence in a man, who had io far ‘extended the 
royal prerogative, and who was ftill difpofed to render it 


abfolutely uncontroulable, 
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In a fubfequent feffion of the fame parliament ', @ 
fevere law was enacted againft conventicles. Ruinous 
fines were impofed both on the preachers and. hearers, 
even if the meetings had been in houfes ; but field con- 
venticles were) fubjeéted to the penalty of death and 
confifcation of goods: Four hundred marks Scotch were 
offered as a reward to thofe who fhould feize the crimi- 
nals; and they were indemnified for any flaughter, which 
they might commit in the execution of fuch an under 
taking. And as it was found difficult to get evidence 
againft thefe conventicles, however numerous, it was 
enacted by another law, that, whoever, being required 
by the council, refufed to give information upon oath, 
fhould be punifhed by arbitrary fines, by imprifonment, 
or by banifhment tothe plantations. Thus all perfecution 
naturally, or rather neceflarily, adopts the iniquities, as 
well as rigours, of the inquifition, What a confiderable 
part of the fociety confider as their duty and honour, and 
even many of the oppofite party are apt to regard with 
compaflion and indulgence, can by no other expedient be 
fudjected to fuch fevere penalties as the natural fentiments 
of mankind appropriate only to the greateft crimes. 

Tuoucu Lauderdale found this ready compliance in’ 
the parliament, a party was formed againft him, of which 
duke Hamilton was the head. This nobleman, with 
Tweddale, and others, went to London, and applied to 
the king, who, during the prefent depreffion and in- 
fignificance of parliament, was alone able to corre the 


abufes of Lauderdale’s adminiftration. But even their 


complaints to him might be dangerous; and all ap- 
proaches of truth to the throne were barred by the 
ridiculous law againft leafing-making; a law, which 
feems to have been extorted by the ancient nobles, im 
order to protect their own tyranny, oppreffion, and 


3 28th of July, 1670, 
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injuftice. Great precautions, therefore, were ufed by 
the Scottifh malcontents in their reprefentations to the 
king; but no redrefs was obtained. Charles loaded them 
with carefles, and continued Lauderdale in his autho- 
rity. 

A veERY bad, at leaft a fevere ufe was made of this 
authority. The privy council difpoflefled twelve gentle- 
men or noblemen of their houfes * ; which were converted 
into fo many garrifons, eftablifhed for the fuppreffion of 
conventicles. ‘The nation, it was pretended, was really, 
on account of thefe religious aflemblics, in a {tate of war; 
and by the ancient law, the king, in fuch an emergence, 
was empowered to place a garrifon.in any houfe, where 
he fhould judge it expedient. 

Ir were endlefs to recount every act of violence and 
arbitrary authority exercifed during Lauderdale’s adminif- 
tration. All the lawyers were put from the bar, nay, 
banifhed by the king’s order twelve miles from the capi- 
tal, and by that means the whole juftice of the kingdom 
was fufpended for a year; till thefe lawyers were brought 
to declare it as their opinion, that all appeals to parlia- 
ment were illegal. A letter was procured from the king, 
for expelling twelve ‘of the chief magiftrates of Edin- 
burgh, and declaring them incapable of all public office ; 
though their only crime had been their want of compli- 
ance with Lauderdale. The burroughs of Scotland have 
a privilege of meeting once a-year by their deputies in or- 
der to confider the ftate of trade, and make bye laws for 
its regulation: In this convention a petition was voted, 
complaining of fome late acis, which obftru€ted commerce, 
and praying the king, that he would impower his com- 
miffioner, in the next feffion of parliament, to give his 
aflent for repealing them, For this ie ie as it 
was called, feveral of the members were finedsand impri- 
k Tn 1675. 
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CHA “ik foned. . Qne More, a member >f parliament, having 


LXV. 


eet, moved in the houfe, that,,in imtation of the Englith © 


1678. 


parliament, no bill fhould pafsexcpt after.-three readings, 
he was, for this pretended offene, immediately fent to 
prifon by the commifiioner. 

Tue private deportment of Laulerdale was as infolent 
= provoking as his public admniftration was violent 


and tyrannical. Juftice likewife ws univerfally perverted 


and intereft: And fron the great rapacity of 

ey and ftill more of his ditchefs, all offices and 

favours. were openly put to fale. No-one’was) allowed 
to approach the throne .who was 1ot dependant on him; 
and no remedy could:be hoped foror obtained:againft his 
manifold opprefiions. The.cafe¢ Mitchel fhows, that 
this minifter was as-:much deftituteof truth and-+honour as 
of lenity and jullie. - 
MircHeEr was a defperate fanaic, and had entertained 

a refolution of aflafiinating Shane, .archbifhop of St 
Andrews, who, by his former aoftafy-and fubfequent 
rigour, had rendered him{elf exremely odious (to the 
covenanters. In the year 1668, Mitchel fired’a piftol at 
the primate, as he was: fitting i his coach; but the 
bifhop of Orkney, ftepping into te coach, happened to 
ftretch out his arm, which intercoted the ball, and was 
much. fhattered by it; «This hapjened in the principal 
flreet of the city; but fo generaly was the archbifhop 
hated, that, the aflaflin, was alloved peaceably to-walk 
off ; and having turned a ftreet or:wo, and thrown of a 
wig, which difguifed him, he inmediately appeared “in 
public, ‘and remained altogether unfufpeéted, . Some 
years after, Sharpe remarked: one, vyho feemed to eye him 
very-eagerly ;.and being ftill anxius, left an attempt of 
aflafination fhould be renewed, heordered the man to be 
feized and’ examined. Two loaed piftols were found 
upon him; and as he was nowconcluded to be ‘the 
author 
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author of the former ittempt, Sharpe promifed, that, if pee AP, 
he would confefs his guilt, he'fhould be difmifled without uy 
any punifhment. Mitchel (for the conjeCture was juft), 1678 
was fo credulous as tobelieve him ; but was immediately 
produced before the cotncil by the faithlefs primate.’ The 
council, having no proof againft him, but hoping to 
involve the whole boly of covenanters in this odious 
crime, folemnly reneved the promife of pardon, if he 
would make a full dilcovery ; and_it was a great dif- 
appointment to them, when they found, upon his con- 
feffion, that only one perfon, who was now dead, had’ 
been acquainted with lis bloody purpofe. Mitchel was 
then carried before a court of judicature, and required’ to 
renew his confeffion ; but beine apprehenfive, left, tho? 
a pardon for life had een promifed him, other’ corporal 
punifhment might ftil be infli€ted, he refufed com+ 
pliance; and was fen: back to prifon. He'was next 
examined before the caincil, under pretence of his‘being 
concerned in the infureétion at Pentland; and though 
no proof appeared againft him, he was ‘put to the quef=’ 
tion, and, contrary t’ the moft obvious principles ‘of 
equity, was urged to iccufe himfelf. He endured the 
torture with fineular reolution, and continued cal te 
in the denial of a crine, of which, it is believed, 
really was not ‘guilty, Inftead of obtaining his fe 
he was fent to the Bafs. a very high rock, furrounded by 
the fea; at this time :onverted into a ftate prifon, and 
full of the unhappy corenanters. He there remained in 
great mifery, loaded with irons; till the year 1677, 
wish it was refolved j ly fome: new examples to ftrike a 
frefh terror ‘into ‘the yerfecuted, but ftill obftinate ‘en- 
thufiafts.. Mitchel wai then brought before a court of 
judicature, and put ujon his trial, for an attempt to 
affaffinate»an archbifhep and a privy counfellor, ° His 
former confeflion was pleaded again him, and was 
E 4 proved 
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CH A P. proved by the teftimony of the duke of Lauderdale, lord 
LXVI, 


1678, 


commiffioner, lord Hatton his brother, the earl of 
Rothes, and the primate himfelf. Mitchel, befides 
maintaining that the privy counfel was no court of judi- 
cature, and that a confeffion before them was not judicial, 
aflerted, that he had been engaged to make that confeffion 
by a folemn promife of pardon. The four privy coun- 
fellors denied upon oath, that any fuch promife had ever 
been given. The prifoner then defired, that the council 
books might be produced in court ; pat even offered a 
copy of that day’s proceedings to be read; but the privy 
counfellors maintained, that, after they had made oath, 
no farther proof could be admitted, and that the books 
of council contained the king’s fecrets, which were on 
no account to be divulged. They were not probably 
aware, when they fwore, that the clerk having engrofled 
the promife of pardon in the narrative of Mitchel’s con- 
feflion, the whole minute had been figned by the chan~ 
cellor, and that the proofs of their perjury were by that 
means committed to record. Though the prifoner was 
condemned, Lauderdale was ftill inclined to pardon him ; 
but the unrelenting primate rigoroufly infifted upon his 
execution, and faid, that, if aflaffins remained un- 
punifhed, his life muft be expofed to perpetual danger. 
Mitchel was accordingly executed at Edinburgh in 
January 1678. Such a complication of cruelty and 
treachery fhews the character of thofe minifters, to whom 


the king had, at this time, entrufted the government of 
Scotland, 


LaupERDALE’s adminiftration, befides the iniquities 
arifing from the violence of his temper, and the ftill 
greater iniquities infeparable from all projects of perfe- 
Cution, was attended with other circumftances, which 
engaged him in fevere and arbitrary meafures.. An abfo- 
bute government.-was to be introduced, which on. its 


commencement 
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commencement is often moft rigorous; and tyranny was C Fi at 
ftill obliged, for want of military power, to cover itfelf , . 
under an appearance of law; a fituation which rendered 1678+ 
it extremely aukward in its motions, and by provoking 
oppofition, extended the violence of its oppreffions, 


“Tue rigours exercifed' againft conventicles, inftead 
of breaking the fpirit of the fanatics, had tended only, 
as is ufual, to render them» more obftinate, to encreafe 
the fervour of their zea], to link them more clofely 
together, and to inflame them againft the eftablifhed 
hierarchy. ‘The commonalty, almo‘t every where in the 
fouth, ‘particularly in the weitern counties, frequented 
conventicles without referve; and the gentry, thouch 
they themfelves commonly abftained from thefe illegal 
places of worfhip, connived at thi$ irregularity in their 
inferiors. In order to intereft the former on the fide of 
the perfecutors, a bond or contract was by order of the 
ptivy council tendered to the landlords in the weft, by 
which they were to engage for the good behaviour of 
their tenants; and in cafe any tenant frequented a con- 
venticle, the landJord was to fubje&t himfelf to the fame 
fine as could by law be exacted from the delinquent. It 
was ridiculous to give fanction to laws by voluntary 
contracts: It was iniquitous to make oue mananfwerable 
for the conduct of another; It was illegal to impofe fuch 
hard conditions upon men, who had no wife offended. 
For thefe reafons, the greater part of the gentry refufed 
to fign thefe bonds; and Lauderdale, enraged ‘at this 
oppolition, endeavoured to break their fpirit by expedi- 
ents, which were ftill more unufual and more arbitrary. 


THe law enatted againft conventicles, had called 
them feminaries of rebellion. This expreffion, which 
was nothing but a flourifh of rhetoric, Lauderdale and 
the privy council were willing to-underftand-in-a literal 
fenfe; and -becaufe the weftern- counties abounded ‘in 


conventicles, 
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CH A P.conventicles, though ‘otherwife in profound peace, they 
x el pretended ‘that’ thefe counties were in a flate of a@tual 
3698." war and rebellion. They made therefore an:agreement 
with fome highland chieftains to‘call out their clans,°to 
the numberof 8000 men: Vo’ thefe they’ joined the 
guards, and the militia of Angus: And-they fent thé 
whole to live at free quarters. upon the lands of fuch as 
had refufed the bonds illegally required of them. The 
obnoxious counties were:the moft populous and moft 
induftrious. in. Scotland. The highlanders~ were. the 
people the moft diforderly and the leaft civilized. It is 
eafy to imagine the havoc and deftruGtion which enfued. 
A. multitude, not accuftomed to difcipline, averfe to the 
reftraint of laws, trained up in rapine and violence, were 
let loofe amidft thofe Whom they were taught. to regard as 
enemies to, their prince and: to. their religion. Nothing 
efcaped their rayenous hands: By menaces, by violence, 
and fometimes-by tortures, men. were obliged to difcover 
their concealed wealth: Neither age, nor fex, nor ifno- 
cence afforded) proteétion ; And the gentry, -finding that 
even thofe who had been!moft compliant, ‘and: who had 
fubfcribed the’ bonds, were ‘equally expofed to the rapacity 
of thofe barbarians, confirmed+them{elves fill more in 
the refolution of refufing them. . ‘The voice of the nation 
was raifed againft this enormous outrage ; and after two 
months free quarter, thehighlanders were fent back’:to 
their hills, loaded with the-fpoils and execrations of the 

weit. 

Tose who had been engaged to fubfcribe the bonds, 
could find no fecurity but by turning out fuch tenants as 
they fufpected of an inclination to conventicles, . and 
thereby depopulating their eftates.. Io encreafe the 
mifery: of thefe: unhappy farmers, the council enacted, 
that none fhould be received any where, or-allowed a 
habitation, who. brought not a certificate of ‘his con-= 


formit y 
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formity from the parith-minifter.. That. the obfinatee H&P 
and refratory.might not -efeape: farther perfecution,) ai — 
new. device was" fallen upon... Byithe law of Scotland, 1678+ 
any man; ,.who-fhould go before a\ magiftrate, and {wear 
that he thought. himfelf in danger, from another, ; might 
obtain a writ of Jaw-burrows, as it, is called; by which 
the latter. was bound, under the penalty of imprifonment 
and outlawry, to find fecurity: for his good: behaviour. 
Lauderdale entertained the abfurd notion of making the 
king fue out writs of law-burrows, againft his. fubjects. 
On this» pretence,. the refufers: of the bonds were fum- 
moned to appear before the council, and were required to 
bind themfelyes, under the penalty of two. years’, rent, 
neither to frequent conventicles themf{elyes, nor allow 
their family, and tenants to be prefent at.thofe unlawful 
aflemblies. ‘Thus chicanery was joined to tyranny ; and 
the majefty of the king, inftead of: being exalted, was in 
reality proftituted; as if he were obliged to feek the fame 
fecurity, which one. neighbour, might require of. an- 
other. 

Ir was an old law, but feldom executed, that a man, 
who was accufed of any .crime, and, didynot:appear, in 
order to. ftand his trial, might be ixtercommuned, that ig, 
he might be publicly outlawed; and whoever afterwards, 
either on account of bufinefs, relation, nay charity, had 
the leaft intercourfe with him, was fubjected to the fame 
penalties as could by law be inflicted on the criminal 
himfelf, Several writs of intercommuning were now 
iflued againft the hearers and preachers in conventicles ; 
and by this fevere and even abfurd law, crimes and guilt 
went on multiplying in ageometrical proportion. Where 
laws themfelves are fo violent, it is no wonder that an 
adminiftration fhould be tyrannical. 


Lest the cry of an opprefled people fhould reach the 


throne, the council forbad, under fevere penalties, all 
noblemen 
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€ HA P- noblemen or gentlemen of landed property to leave the 
Fic ae kingdom: A fevere edict, efpecially where the fovereign ” 
#678. himfelf refided in a foreign country. Notwithftanding 
this at of council, Caffils firft, afterwards Hamilton and 
Tweddale, went to London, and laid their complaints 
before the king. Thefe violent proceedings of Lauder- 
dale were oppolite to the natural temper of Charles; and 
he immediately iffued orders for difcontinuing the bonds 
and the writs of law-burrows. But as he was com- 
monly little touched with what lay at a diftance, he 
entertained not the proper indignation againft thofe who 
had abufed his authority: Even while he retraéted thefe 
oppreflive meafures, he was prevailed with to avow and 
praife them in a letter, which he wrote to the privy 
council. This proof of confidence might fortify the 
hands of the miniftry; but the king ran a manifeft 
rifque of lofing the affections of his fubjets, by not 
permitting, even thofe who were defirous of it, to dif- 
tinguifh between him and their oppreffors. 


Ir is reported!, that Charles, after a full hearing of 
the debates concerning Scottifh affairs, faid, “¢I per- 
*° eeive, that Lauderdale has been guilty of many bad 
things againft the people of Scotland; but I cannot 
© find, that he has aéted any thing contrary to my in- 
* tereft.” A fentiment unworthy of 2 fovereign ! 

Durinc the abfence of Hamilton and the other dif- 
contented lords, the king allowed Lauderdale to f{ummon 
a convention of eftates at Edinburgh. This aflembly, 
befides granting fome money, beftowed applaufe on all 
Lauderdale’s adminiftration, and in their addreffes to the 
king, exprefled the higheft contentment and fatisfaCtion. 
But thefe inftances of complaifance had the contrary 
efie& in England from what was expected by the cone 


es 
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trivers of them. All men there concluded, that in Scot- © 4 A P, 
: = LXVi, 

land the very voice of liberty was totally fuppreffled ; and Facies ao sal 

that, by the prevalence of tyranny, grievances were fo 167% 

rivetted, that it was become dangerous even to mention 

them, or complain to the prince, who.alone was able to 

tedrefs them. From the flavery of the neighbouring 

kingdom, they inferred the arbitrary difpofition of the 

king ; and from the violence with which fovereign power 

was there exercifed, they apprehended the miferies, which 

might enfue to themfelves upon their lofs of liberty. If 

perfecution, it was afked, by a proteftant church could be 

carried to fuch extremes, what might be dreaded from 

the prevalence of popery, which had ever, in all ages, 

made open profeflion of exterminating by fire and {word 

every oppofite fect or communion? And if the firft ap- 

proaches towards unlimited authority were fo tyrannical, 

how difmal its final eftablifhment; when all dread of op- 

pofition fhall at laft be removed by mercenary armies, 

and all fenfe of fhame by long and inveterate habit ? 
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CHA P. "ECHE Englifh nation, ever fince the fatal league with 
LXVIl. France, had entertained violent jealoufies againft 
1678, the court; and the fubfequent meafures, adopted by the 


king, had tended more to encreafe than cure the general 
prejudices, Some myfterious defign was {till fufpected in 
every enterprize and profeffion: Arbitrary power and 
popery were apprehended as the fcope of all projects : 
Each breath or rumour made the people ftart with 
anxiety: Their enemies, they thought, were in their 
very bofom, and had gotten pofleffion of their fovereign’s, 
confidence. While in this timorous, jealous difpofition, 

the 
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the cry of: a/plt all on'a'fudden ftruck°their ears: TheyC.H AP. 
kevediGion ailenitieay dik F LXVIl, 

were wakened from their fletber;' and like men affright-< a) 

ened and in'the dark, took every figure'forafpetre. The 1678. 

terror.of each man ‘became the fource of “terror to an- 

others’ And an ‘univerfabipanic being diffufed, reafon 

and argument and common fenfe and common humanity 

loft allninfluence: over sthemi!! From this difpofition of 

men’s minds) we: are:\toaecount: for ‘the ‘progrefs of the 

POPIsH; PLOT, .and the.creditygiven to it;an- event, The Popith 

"i : sine, plots 
which would otherwife appear prodigious and altogethe, 
inexplicable. 


On ‘the 12th of Auguft,’ one Kirby, a‘ chemift, 
accofted the king,'as he was walking’ in the park : © Sir,” 
faid*he, ** keep within the company: Your enemies have 
‘© a defign upon your life ; and you may be fhot in this 
“© very walk.” Being afKed the reafon of theie frange 
fpeeches, he faid, that two men, called Grove and 
Pickering, had engaged to fhoot the king, and Sir George 
Wakeman, the queen’s phyfician, to poifon him. This 
intelligence, he added, had been’ communicated to him 
by doctor Tongue ; whom, if ‘permitted, he ‘would in- 
troduce to his majefly. “Tongue was a divine of the 
church of ‘England ; a man active, reftlefs, full of pro- 
jects, void of under{tanding. He brought papers to the 
king; which contained information of ‘a plot, and were 
digefted into forty-three articles.’ The king, not having 
leifuiré to’ perufe them, fent them to the treafurer, Danby, 
and ordered the two informers to lay the bufinefs before 
that minifter.’ ‘Tongue confefled to Danby, © that he 
himfelf had not drawn the ‘papers, that they had been 
fecretly thruft under his door, and that, though he fuf- 
pected, he did not certainly know, who’ was the author, 
After’a few days, he returned, and told the treafurer, 
that his» fufpicions, he found; were juft; and that the 
author of the intelligence; whom he had met twice or 

thrice 
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ce Ae thrice in the ftreet, had acknowledged the whole matter; 
——— and had given him a more particular account of the-con- 
4678 piracy, but defired, that his name might be concealed, 

being apprehenfive left the papifts fhould: murder him. 
Tue information was renewed with regard to Grove’s 
and Pickering’s intentions of fhooting the king ; and 
‘Tongue even pretended, that, at a particular times they 
were to fet out for Windfor with that intention, Orders 
were given for arrefting them, as foon as they fhould 
appear in that place: But though this alarm was more 
than once renewed, fome frivolous reafons were fill 
found by Tongue for their having delayed the journey. 
And the king concluded, both from thefe evafions, and 
from the myfterious, artificial manner of communicating 

the intelligence, that the whole was an impofture. 

TONGUE came next to the treafurer, and told him, 
that a pacquet of letters, written by jefuits concerned in 
the plot, was that night to be put into the poft-houfe for 
Windfor, directed to Bennifield, a jefuit, confeflor to the 
duke. When this intelligence was conveyed to the king, 
he replied, that the pacquet mentioned had a few hours 
before been brought to the duke by Bennifield ; who faid, 
that he fufpected fome bad defign upon him, that the 
letters feemed to contain matters of a dangerous import, 
aiid that he knew them not to be the hand-writing of the 
perfons whofe names wete fubfctibed to them. This 
incident {till farther Confirmed the king in his incredulity. 
- THe matter had probably fleeped for ever, had it:not 
been’ for the anxiety of the duke ; who, hearing that 
priefts and jefuits and even his own confeflor had been 
accufed, was defirous, that a thorough enquiry fhould be 
made by the council into the pretended confpiracy. 
Kirby, and Tongue were enquired after, and were now 
found 6 be living in clofe conne@tion with Titus Oates, 
the perfon who was faid to have conveyed the firft intel- 
: ligence 
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ligénce to Tongue. Oates affirmed, that he had fallen ¢ AH 
under fufpicion with the Jefuits; that he had Teceived é 
three blows with a ftick, and a box on the ear from the 1678, 
provincial of that order, for revealing their confpiracy 5 

And that, over-hearing them fpéak of their intentions to 

punifh him’ more‘feverély he had withdrawn, and con« 

cealed himflf:. This man, in whofe breaft was lodged 

a fecret, involving the fate of kings and kingdoms, was 
allowed to’ remain‘ in’ fuch necefity; that Kirby’ was’ 
obliged to fupply him” with daily bread; and it was a 

joyful furprize to him, when he.heard, that the “council 

was at laft difpofed to take fome notice of his intelligence, 

But as he expected more encour gement from the public, 

than from the king or ‘his minifters, he thought proper, 

before he was prefented to the council, to go with his 

two companions to Sir’ Edmondfbury Godfrey, a noted 

and active juttice of peace, and to give evidence before 

him of all the articles of the confpiracy. 

THE wonderful intelligence, which Oates conveyed Oate:’s nare 
both to Godfrey and the council, and afterwards to the ‘2tiv® 
parliament, was to this purpofe ™, The pope, he faid, 
on examinitig the matter in the congregation de propa- 
ganda, had found himfelf entitled to the poflefion of 
England and Ireland on aceount of the herefy of prince 
and people, and had accordingly affumed the fovereignty 
of thefe kingdoms, This fupreme power he had thought 
Proper to delegate to the fociety of Jefuits; and de Oliva, 
general of that order, in confequence of the papal grant, : 
had exerted every a& of regal authority,’ arid’ particularly 
had fupplied, by*commiffions under’ the’ feal of the: 
fociety, all the chief offices, both civil and military. 

Lord Arundel was created chancéllor, lord Powis trea- 
furer, Sir William Godolphin privy feal, Coleman fecre» 
tary of ftate, Langhorne attorney general, Jord Bellafis 
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CH A P. general of the papal army, lord-Peters lieutenant general, 
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—~-viord Stafford pay- -mafter ; and inferior Pemithonee 
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figned by the provincial of the Jefuits, were diftributed 
all over England. All the dignities too of the church 
were filled, and many of them with Spaniards and other 
foreigners. The provincial had held a confult of the 
Jefuits under his authority ; where the king, whom they 
opprobrioufly called the Black Baftard, was folemnly 
tried and condemned as a heretic; and a refolution taken 
to put him to death. Father Le Shee (for fo.this great 
plotter and informer called father la Chaife, the noted 
confeflor of the French king) had configned in London 
ten thoufand pounds to be paid to any man, who fhould 
merit it by this aflaffination. A Spanith provincial had 
expreffed like liberality: The prior of the Benedictines 
was willing to go the Jength of fix thoufand: The .Do- 
minicans approved of the action; but pleaded poverty. 
Ten thoufand pounds had been offered to Sir George 
Wakeman, the quecn’s phyfician, who demanded fifteen 
thoufand, as a reward for-fo great a fervice :. His demand 
was complied with; and five thoufand had been paid him 
by advance. . Left this means fhould fail, four Ivifh ruf- 
fians had.been hired by the Jefuits, at the rate of twenty 
guineas a-piece, to flab the king at Windfor ; and Cole- 
man, fecretary,to the late duchefs of York, had given the 
mefienger, who carried them orders, a guinea to quicken 
his djlizence. Grove and Pickering were alfo employed 
tofnoot the king with filver buliets: The former was to 
receive-the fum of fifteen hundred pounds; the latter, 
being a pious man, was to be rewarded with thirty 
thoufand,mafles, which, eftimating mafles at.a hhilling 
a-piece, amounted to a like value. Pickering would 
have -executed his purpofe, had not the flint at one 
time dropped out-of his piftol, at another time the 
priming. Coniers, the Jefuit, had bought a knife at the 


price 
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price of ten fhillings, ‘which, he thought, was not dear, C pia 

confidering the purpofe for which he intended it, to wit, a a 

ftabbing the king, Letters of fubfcription were circus 1678 
lated among the catholics all over England to raife a fum 
for the'fame purpofe.. No lefs than fifty Jefuits had met 
in May laft, at the White-horfe tavern, where it was- 
unanimoufly agreed to put the king todeath, This fynod 
did afterwards, for more convenience, divide themfelves 
into many leffer cabals or companies; and Oates was 
employed to carry-notes and letters from one to another, 
all tending to the fame end, of murthering the king. 
He even carried, from one company to another, a paper, 
in which they formally exprefled. their. refolution of 
executing that deed ; and it was regularly fubfcribed by 
all of them. A wager of a hundred pounds was laid, 
and flakes made, that the king thould eat no more Chrift- 
mas pyes. In fort, it was determined, to ufe the ex- 
preffion of a Jefuit, that if he would not become RG 
(Roman. Catholic) he fhould-no longer be C. R. (Charles 
Rex.) The great fire of London had been the work of. 
the Jefuits,; who had employed eighty or eighty-fix per- 
fons. for that purpofe, and had expended feven hundred 
fire-balls ; but they had a good return for their money ; 
for they had been able to pilfer goods from the fire to the 
amount of fourteen thoufand pounds : The Jefuits had alfo 
raifed another fire on St. Margaret’s Hill, whence they 
had ftolen goods to the value of two thoufand pounds ; 
Another at: Southwark: And it was determined in like 
manner to burn all the chief cities in England. A paper 
model was already framicd for the firing of London; the 
flations were regularly marked out, where the feveral 
fires were to commence ; and the whole plan of operations 
was fo concerted, that precautions were taken by the 
Jefuits to vary their meafures, according to the variation 
of the wind. Fire-balls were familiarly called among 
2 therm, 
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them Teuxbury muftard pills; and were faid to contaizt’ 
a notable biting fauce. In the great fire, it had been 
determined to murther the king; but he had difplayed 
fuch diligence and humanity in extinguithing the flames; 
that even the Jefuits relented, and {pared his life. Befides 
thefe aflafinations and fires; infurre€tions, rebellions, 
and maffacres were projected by that religious order in all 
the three kingdoms, There were twenty thoufand ca-’ 
tholics in London, who would rife in four-and-twenty 
hours or Jefs; and Jennifon, a Jefuit, faid, that they 
mighty eafily cut the throats of a hundred thoufand pro- 
teftants. Eight thoufand catholics had agreed to take 
arms in Seotland. Ormond was to be murthered by four 
Jefuits; a general maffacre of the Irifh proteftants was 
concerted; and forty thoufand black bills were already 
provided for that purpofe. Coleman had remitted two 
hundred thoufand pounds to promote the rebellion in 
Ireland ; and the French king was to land a great army in 
that ifland. Poole, who wrote the Synopfis, was par= 
ticularly marked owt for affaffination; as was alfo Dr. 
Stillingfleet, a controverfial writer againft the papitts. 
Burnet tells tis, that Oates paid him the fame compliment. 
After all this havoc, the crown was to be offered to the 
duke, but on the following conditions ; that he receive 
it as a gift from the pope; that he confirm al] the papal 
commifiions for offices and employments ; that he ratify 
all paft tranfactions, by pardoning the incendiaries, and 
the murderers of his brother and of the people; and 
that he confent to the utter extirpation of the proteftant 
religion. If he refufe thefe conditions, he himfelf was 
immediately to be poifoned or affaflinated. To pot ‘fames 
muf? go; according to the expreffion aferibed by Oates to 
the Jefuits. 


Oates, the informer of this dreadful plot, was him- 
felf the moft infamous of mankind, He was the fon of 
an 
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an anabaptift preacher, chaplain to colonel Pride; but °c 2S 
having taken orders in the church, he had been fettled in ; 
a fmall living by the duke of Norfolk. He had been 267%. 
indiéted for perjury ; and by fome means had efcaped, 
He was afterwards a chaplain on board the fleet 3 whence 
he had been difmiffed on complaint of fome unnatural 
practices, not fit to be named. He then became a con- 
vert to the catholics ; but he afterwards boafted, that his 
converfion was a mere pretence, in order to get into their 
fecrets and to betray them". . He was fent over to the 
Jefuits’ college at St. Omers, and though above thirty 
years of age, he there lived fome time among the ftudents, 
He was difpatched on an’errand to Spain; and thence re- 
turned to St. Qmers ; where the Jefuits, heartily tired of 
their convert, at laft difmiffed him from their feminary. 
It is likely, that, from’ refentment of this ufage, as well 
as from want and indigence, he was induced, in gombi- 
pation with Tongue, to contrive that plot, of which he 
accufed the catholics, teu i 
Tuts abandoned man, when ‘examined before the 
council, betrayed his impoftures in fuch a manner, as 
-would have utterly difcredited the moft confiftent ftory, 
and the moft reputable evidence. While in Spain, le 
had been carried, he faid, to Don John, who promifed 
great affitance to the execution of the catholic defigns. 
The king afked him, what fort of a man Don John was : 
He anfwered, a tall lean man; dire&tly contrary to truth, 
as the king well knew°. He totally miftook the fitu- 
ation of the Jefuits’ college ‘at Paris P, Though he pre+ 
tended great intimacies with Coleman, he knew him not, 
when placed very near him; and had no other excufe 
‘than that his fight was bad in candle-light 4, He fell 
into like miftakes with regard to Wakeman. : 


n Burnet, Echard, North, L’Eftrange, &c. * Burnet, North, 
? North, 4 Burnet, North, Trials, 
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Norwitnstanvine thefe objections, great attention 
was paid to Oates’s evidence, and the plot became very 
foon the fubjed of converfation, and even the objec of 
terror to the people. ‘The violent animofity, which had 
been excited againft the catholics in general, made the 
public fwallow the groffeft abfurdities when they ac- 
companied an accufation of thofe religionifts: And the 
more diabolical any ‘contrivance appeared, the better it 
fuited the tremendous idea entertained of a Jefuit. Danby 
likewife, who ftood in oppofition to the French: and 
catholic intereft at court; was willing to encourage every 
ftory, which might ferve to difcredit. that party, ~By his 
fugeeftion, when a-warrant-was. figned- for arrefting 
Coleman, there was inferted a claufe.for: feizing his 
papers ; a circumftance attended with the moft important 
confequences. 

CoLEeman, partly on his own account, partly by 
orders from the duke, had been engaged in a correfpond= 
ence with father la’ Chaife, with the pope’s nuncio at 
Bruffels, and with.other catholics abroad; and being 
himfelf a fiery, zealot, bufy and fanguine, the expreffions 
in his letters. often betrayed great violence: and indif- 
cretion. His correfpondence, during the years 1674, 
1675, and part of 1676, was feized, and contained many 
extraordinary paflages. In particular he faid to la Chaife, 
‘* We have here a mighty work upon our hands, no lefs 
than the converfion of three kingdoms, and by that 
perhaps the utter fubduing of a peftilent herefy, which 
has a long time domineered over a great part of this 
northern world, There were never fuch hopes of 
fuccefs, fince the days of queen Mary, as now in our 
days. God has given us a prince,” meaning the duke, 
who is become (may I fay a miracle) zealous of being 
the author and inftrument of fo glorious a work ; but 
the oppofition we are fure ta meet with is alfo like to 
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** be great: So that it imports us to get all the aid and ae. 


** affiftance we can.” In another letter he fatds) 2S Tecan yes 


S¢ fcarce believe myfelf awake, or the thing real, when 
I think of a prince in fuch an age as we live i in, con- 
verted to fuch a degree of zeal and piety, as not to 
“* regard any.thing in the world in comparifon of God 
* Almighty’s glory, the falvation of his own foul, and 
** the converfion of our poor kingdom.” In ‘other 
paffages the interefts of the crown of England, thofe of 
the French king, and thofe of the c: ‘tholic religion are 
fpoken of as infeparable. The duke is alfo faid to have 
connected his interefts unalterably with thofe of Lewis. 
The king himfelf, he affirms, is always inélined to 
a the catholics, when he may do it without hazard. 
* Money,” Coleman adds, ** cannot fail of- perfuading 

** the king to any thing. There is nothing it cannot 
** make him do, were it ever fo much to bie prejudice, 
** Tt has fuch an abfolute power over him, that he can- 
** not refift it. Logic, built upon money, has in our 
“* court mofe powerful charms than any other fort of 
** argument.” or thefe reafons, he propofed to father 
Ja Chaife, that the French king fhould remit the fum of 
300,000 pounds, on condition that the parliament be 
diffolved ; a meafure, to which, he affirmed, the king 
was, of himfelf, fufficie ently inclined, were it not for iis 
hopes of obtaining money from ékel aflembly. The 
parliament, he faid, had already conftrained the king to 
make peace with Holland, contrary to the interefts of the 
catholic religion, and of his moft chriftian mayefty :-And 
if they fhoald meet again, they would furely engage him 
farther, even to the making of war againft France; Te 
appears alfo from the fame letters, that the affembling 
of the parliament fo late as April in the year 1675, Rid 
been procured by the intrigues of the catholic’afid French 
party, who thereby intended to fhow the Dutch’and their 
F 4 con- 
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CiRvir Confederates, that they could expect no affiftance ‘rom 
we England. 

3678: Wuewn the contents of thefe letters were publicly 
known, they diffufed the panic, with which the nition 
began already to be’ feized on account of the popifh plot. 
Men reafoned more from their fears and their pafions 
than from the evidence before them. It is certain, that 
the reftle{s and enterprizing {pirit of the catholic church, 
particularly of the Jefuits, merits attention, and it, in 


fome degree, dangerous to every other communsion. 
Such zeal of profelytifm agtuates that fect, tha: its 
miffionaries have penetrated into every nation of the 
globe; and, in one fenfe, there is a popifh plot perpetually 
carrying on againft all ftates, proteftant, pagan, and mae 
‘hometan. It is likewife very probable, that the con- 
verfion of the duke, and the favour of the king had 
in{pired the catholic priefts with new hopes of recoviring 
jn tiefe iflands their loft dominion, and gave frefh 
vigour to that intemperate zeal, by which they are come 
monly aétuated. Their firft aim was to obtain a tole- 
ration; and fych was the evidence, they believed, of 
their theological tenets, that, could they but procure 
entire liberty, they muft infallibly in time open the eyes 
of the people. After they had converted confideiable 
numbers, they might be enabled, they hoped, to ree 
inftate themfelyes in full authority, and entirely to fup- 
prefs that herefy, with which the kingdom had fo long 
been infected. ‘Though thefe dangers to the proteftant 
feligion were diftant, it was juftly the object of reat 
concern to find, that the heir of the crown was fo blinded 
with bigotry, and fo deeply engaged in foreign intersfts ; 
and that the king himfelf had been prevailed on, rom 
low interefts, to hearken to his dangerous infinyatons, 
Very bad confequences might enfue from fuch perrerfe 
habits and attachments; nor could the nation ang 
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pailiament guard againft them with:too anxious a,precau- C + BA 
tio, But that the Roman pantif could hope to affume Rade 
the fovereignty of thefe kingdoms; a project, which, 1478, 
evn during the darknefs of the eleventh and twelfth cen- 

etures, would have appeared chimeiical: That he fhould 
del:gate this authority to, the Jefuits; that order in the 
Romith church, which was the moft hated: That a 
-malacre.could be attempted of the proteftants, who fur- 

pafed the catholics a hundred fold, and were invefted 

with the whole authority of the fate; That the king 
hinfelf was to be affaffinated, and even the duke, the 

only fupport of their party: Thefe were fuch abfurdities 

as 10 human teftimony was fufficient to proye; much 

lefs the evidence of one man, who was noted.for infamy, 

anc who could not keep himfelf, every moment, from 

falling into the grofleft.inconfiftencies. Did fuch intel- 

ligunce deferyeieven fo much attention as to be refuted, 

it vould appear, that. Coleman’s letters were fufficient 

aloe to deftroy all its credit. For how could fo longia 

tran of correfpondence be carried-on, by aiman fo much 

truted by the party ; and-yet no traces of infurretions, 

if nally intended, of fires, maflacres, aflafinations,.inva- 

fiors, be ever difcovered ‘in any single paflage of thefe 
Jettrs? But all fuch reflections, ard many more, equally 
obvious, were vainly eraployed againft that general pre- 
pofeffion, with which the nation was feized. - Oates’s 

plo; and Coleman’s wee univerflly confounded. toge- 

the:: And: the evidence of the latter being unqueftion- 

abl, the belief of the former, aided by thepaffions.of 

hated and of terror, took poffeffion of the whele people, 

‘THERE »was danger, however, left time might, open ryth O8b, 
the eyes of the public; when the murther of Godfrey rests s 
completed the general delufion, and rendered the preju- pos 
dicts of the nation abfolutely incurable. This magiftrate 
had been miffing fome days; and a‘ter much fearch, and 
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CHA P. many furmifes, his body was found lying in a ditch at 

LXVII. i : : 
— — Primrofe-hill : The marks of ftrangling were thought to 
2678. .appear about his neck, and fome contufions on his breaft: 
His own fword was fticking in the body; but as no con- 
fiderable quantity of blood enfued on drawing it, it was 
concluded, that it had been thruft in after his death, and 
that he had not killed himfelf: -He had rings on his fin- 
gers and money in his pocket: It was therefore infer= 
red, that he had not fallen into the hands of robbers. 
Nithout farther reafoning, the cry rofe, that he had been 
aflaffinated by the papifts, on account of his taking Oates’s 
evidence. This clamour. was quickly propagated, and 
met with univerfal* belief.» The. panic fpread itfelf on 
every fide with infinite rapidity ; and all men, aftonifhed 
with fear, and animated with rage, faw in Godfrey’s fate 
all the horrible defigns afcribed to the Catholics; and no 
farther doubt remained of Oates’s veracity, The voice 
of the nation united againft that hated fet; and notwith- 
ftanding that the bloody confpiracy was fuppofed to be 
now detected, men could {carcely be perfuaded, that their 
lives were yet in fafety. Each hour teemed with new ru- 
Genera} ‘MOurs and furmizes. Invafions from abroad, infurrec- 
confterna- tions at-home, even private murthers and poifonings were 

mon, : . 

apprehended. To deny the reality of the plot was to be 
an-accomplice: To hefitate was criminal : Royalitt, Re- 
publican; Churchman, Sedtary ; Courtier, Patriot ; all 
parties concurred-in the illufion. The city prepared for 
its defence, as if the enemy were at its gates : The chains 
and pofts were put up: And it was a noted faying at-that 
time of Sir Thomas Player, the chamberlain, that, were 
it not for thefe precautions, all the citizens might rife 

next morning with their throats cut 


. In order to propagate the popular frenzy, feveral arti- 
fices were. employed. ‘Ihe. dead body of Godfrey was 
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farried into the city, attended by vaft multitudes, JtC HAP, 


was publicly expofed in the ftreets, and viewed by all 
ranks of men; and every one, who faw it, went away 
inflamed, as well by the mutual contagion of fentiments, 


vas by the difmal fpe€tacle itfelf. The funeral pomp was 


celebrated with great parade. The corpfe was conduéted 
through the chief ftreets of the city : Seventy-two cler- 
gymen marched before: Above a thoufand perfons of 


diftin@ion followed after: And-at the funeral-fermon, 


two able-bodied divines mounted the pulpit, and ftood on 
each fide of the preacher, left, in paying the Jaft duties 
to this unhappy magiftrate, he fhould, before the whole 
people, be murthered by the Papifts », 

In this difpofition of the nation, reafon could no more 
be heard than a whifper in the midft of the mot violent 
hurricane. Even at prefent, Godfrey’s murther can 


 fearcely, upon any fyftem, be rationally accounted for. 


That he was aflaffinated by the Catholics, feems utterly 
improbable, Thefe religionifts could-not be engaged to 
commit that crime from policy, in order to deter other ma- 
giftrates from aéting againft them. Godfrey’s fate was 
no wife capable of producing that effe@, unlefs it were 
publicly known, that the Catholics were his murtherers’; 
an opinion, which, it was eafy to forefee, mutt prove the 
ruin of their party. Befides, how many magiftrates, 
during more than a century, had aéted in the mof violent 
manner againft the Catholics, without its being ever fuf- 


-pected, that any one had been cut off by aflaffination ? 


Such jealous times as the prefent were furely ill fitted for 
beginning thefe dangerous experiments. Shall we there- 
fore fay, that the Catholics were pufhed on; not by po- 
liey, but by blind revenge againft Godfrey?» But God- 
frey had given them little or no occafion of offence in 
taking Oates’s evidence. His part was merely an act of 
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© HA P. form, belonging to his office; nor could he, or any man 
Be his ftation, poffibly refufe it. In the reft of his con- 
7678. duct, he lived on good terms with the Catholics, and 
was far from diftinguifhing himfelf by his feverity againft 
that fect. It is even certain, that he had contraéted an 
intimacy with Coleman, and took care to inform his friend 
of the danger, to which, by reafon of Oates’s evidence, 

he was at prefent expofed. 


THERE are fome writers, who, finding it impofible 
to account for Godfrey’s murther by the machinations of 
the Catholics, have recourfe to the oppofite fuppofition. 
They lay hold of that obvious prefumption, that thofe 
commit the crime who reap advantage by it; and they 
affirm that it was Shaftefbury and the heads of the ‘po- 
pular party, who perpetrated that deed, in order to throw 
the odium of it on the Papifts. If this fuppofition be re- 
ecived, it muft alfo be admitted, that the whole plot was 
the contrivance of thofe politicians ; and that Oates a€ted 
altogether under their direétion, But it appears, that 
Oates, dreading probably the oppofition of powerful ene- 
mies, had very anxioufly acquitted the duke, Danby, Or- 
mond, and all the miniftry ; perfons who were certainly 
the moft obnoxious to the popular leaders. Beéfiues, the 
whole texture of the plot contains fuch low abfurdity, 
that it is impofiible to have been the invention of any 


man of fenfe or education, Jt is true, the more mon- 
frous and horrible the confpiracy, the better was it fitted 
to terrify, and thence to convince, the ‘populace: But 
this effet, we may fafely fay, no one could beforehand 
have expeGted ; and a fool was in this cafe more likely-to. 
fucceed than-a wife man. Had Shaftefbury Jaid the plan 
of a popifh confpiracy, he had probably rendered it mo- 
derate, confiftent, credible; and on that very account 
had never met with the prodigious fuccefs, with which 
Oates’s tremendous fictions were attended, 


We 
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We muft, therefore be contented to remain for ever 
ignorant of the. actors. in Godfrey’s murther ;- and only 
pronounce in general; that that event, in all likelihoods 
had no connexion; one way or other, with the popifli 
plot. Any man, efpecially fo active a magiftrate as God- 
firey, might, in-fuch a city as London, have many enes 
mies, of whom his friends and family had no fufpicion: 
He was a melancholy man; and there is fome reafon, 
notwithftanding the pretended appearances to the contrary, 
to fufpect that he fell by his own hands, The affair was 
Never examined with tranquillity, or even with common 
fenfe, during the time; and it is impoffible for us, at this 
diftance, certainly to account for it, 

No one doubted but the papifts had affaffinated Godfrey ; 
but fill the particular actors were unknown. A procla« 
mation was iflued by the king, offering a pardon and a 
reward of five hundred pounds to any one who fhould dif= 
cover them. As it was afterwards furmized, that the 
terror of a like affaffination would. prevent difcovery,.a 
new proclamation was iflued, promifing abfolute protec- 
tion to any one who fhould:reveal the fecret. Thus were 
indemnity, money, and fecurity offered.to the faireft bid- 
der: And no one needed to fear, during the prefent fary 
of the people, that his evidence would undergo too fevere 
a ferutiny. 
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' Waite the nation was in this ferment, the parliament 21" O@ob, 
was aflembied. In his fpeech the king told them, that, te panies 


though they had given money for difbanding the army ¢, 
he had found Flanders fo expofed, that he hadthought it 
neceflary {till to keep them-on foot, and doubted not, but 
this meafure would meet:with their approbation. He in- 
formed them, that his revenue Jay under great. anticipa= 


t They had granted him 600,¢e9 pounds fog difbanding the army, for re- 


imburfing the charges of his naval armament, and for paying the princes of 
Orange’s portion, 
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CH AP. tions, and at beft was never equal to the conftant arid 


LXVII. 


i, neceflary expence of government ; as would appear from 


1478. 


Zeal of the 
parliament. 


the ftate of it, which he intended to lay kehons them. 
He alfo mentioned the plot, formed againft his life by 
Jefuits; but faid, that he would forbear delivering any 
opinion of the matter, left he fhould feem to fay too much 
or too little; and that he would leave the fcrutiny of it 
entirely to the law. 

Tue king was anxious to keep the queftion of the po- 
pith plot from the parliament ; where, he fufpeéted, many 
defigning people would very much abufe the prefent cre« 
dulity of the nation: But Danby, who hated the cathe- 
lics, and courted popularity, and perhaps hoped, that the 
king, if his life were believed in danger from the Jefuits, 
would be more cordially loved ‘by the nation, had enter= 
tained oppofite defigns ; and the very firft day of the fef- 
fion, he opened the matter in the houfe of peers, The’ 
king was extremely difpleafed with this temerity, and 
told his minifter, ** Though you do not believe it, you 
‘¢ will find, that you have given the parliament a handle 
“* to ruin yourfelf, as well as to difturb all my affairs ; 
“* and you will furely live to repent it.” Danby had af- 
terwards fufficient reafon to applaud the fagacity of his 
matter. 


Tue cry of the plot was immediately echoed from one 
houfe to the other. The authority of parliament gave 
fanction to that fury, with which the people were already 
agitated. An addrefs was voted for a folemn faft: A form: 
of prayer was contrived for that folemnity ; and becaufe 
the popifh plot had been omitted in the firft draught, it 
was carefully ordered to be inferted; left omnifcience 


fhould want intelligence, to ufe the val of an hifto- 
sian %, 
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In order to continue and propagate the alarm, addreffes® H Akt 

were voted for laying before the houfe fuch papers RS 
might difcover the horrible confpiracy ; for the removal 1678 
of popith recufants from London ; for adminiftering every 
where the oaths of allegiance and fupremacy ; for deny-~ 
ing accefs at court to all unknown or fufpicious perfons ; 
and for appointing the traiabands of London and Weft. 
minfter to be in readinefs. The lords Powis, Stafford, 
Arundel, Peters, and Bellafis were committed to the 
Tower, and were foon after impeached fer high treafon. 
And both houfes, after hearing Oates’s evidence, voted, 
‘¢ That the lords and commons are of Opinion, that there 
*¢ hath been, and ftill is, a damnable and hellith plot, 
** contrived and carried on by the popifh recufants, for 
aflaflinating the king, for fubverting the government, 
and for rooting out and deftroying the proteftant re- 
s¢ ligion.” 


«ee 


«“ 


So vehement were the houfes, that they fat every day, 
forenoon and afternoon, on the fubject of the plot: For 
no other bufinefs could be attended to. A committee of 
lords were appointed to examine prifoners and witneflés : 
Blank warrants were put into their hands, for the com- ’ 
mitment of fuch as fhould be accufed or fufpected. Oates, 
who, though his evidence were true, muft, by his own 
account, be reparded as an infamous villain, was by 
every one applauded, carefled, and called the faviour of 
the nation. He was recommended by the parliament to 
the king. He was lodged in Whitehall, protected by 
guards, and encouraged by a penfion of 1200 pounds a- 
year. 

Ir was not long before fuch bountiful encouragement Bedloc’s 
brought forth new witnefles. William Bedloe, a | gaan 
if poffible, more infamous than Oates, appeared next 
upon the ftage. He was of very low birth, had been 
noted for feveral cheats and even thefts, had travelled 

over 
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Cia over many parts of Europe under borrowed names, ahd — 
—,— frequently paffed himfelf for 4 mah of quality, arid had 
1678. endeavoured, by a variety of lyes and contrivances, to 
prey upon the ignorant and unwary. When he appeared 
before the countil, he gave intelligence of Godfrey’s 
murther only, which, he faid; had been perpetrated in 
Somerfet-houfe, where the queen lived, by papifts, fome 
of them fervants in her family. He was queftioned about 
the plot; but utterly denied all knowledge of it, and alfo 
afferted, that he had no acquaintance with Oates. Next 
day, when examined before the committee of lords, he 
bethought himfelf better, and was ready’ to give an ample . 
account of the plot, which he found fo anxioufly enquired | 
into. This narrative he made to tally, as well as he 
could, with that of Oates; which had ‘been publifhed : 
But that he might make himfelf acceptable by new mat~ | 
ter, he added fome other circumftances, and thefe, ftill 
more tremendous and extraordinary. He faid, that ten 
thoufand men were to be landed from Flanders in Bur- 
lington Bay, and immediately to feize Hull: That Jer= 
feytand Guernfey were to be furprized by forces frorit 
Breft and that a French Fleet was, all. lat fummer, 
hovering in the Channel for that purpofe : That the lords 
Powis and Peters were to form an army in Radnorfhires_ 
to be joined by another army, confifting of twenty or 
thirty thoufand religious men and pilgrims, who were to 
land at Milford Haven from St. Iago in Spain: That 
there were forty thoufand men ready in London ; befides 
thofe, who would, on the alatin, be pofted at every ale- 
houfe door, in order to kill the foldiers, as they came 
out of their quarters: That lord Stafford, Coleman, 
and father Ireland had money fufficient to defray the x= 
pences of all thefe armaments: That he himfelf was to’ 
receive four thoufand pounds, as one that could murder a 
man ;. as alfo a commiffion from lord Bellafis, and a bee 
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nediction from the pope :. That the king was to-be affaf-C H A P. 
XVII, 
finated ; all the proteftants maflacred, who would NOt nae 


ferioufly be converted ; the government offered to ong, 
if he would confent to hold it of the church; but if he 
fhould refufe that condition, as was fufpected, the fupreme 
authority would be given to certain lords under the nomi- 
nation of the pope. Ina fubfequent examination before 
the commons, Bedloe added (for thefe men always brought 
out their intelligence fucceflively and by piece-meal), that 
lord Carrington was alfo in the confpiracy for raifing men 
and money againft the government ; as was likewife lord 
Brudenel. Thefe noblemen, with all the other perfons 
mentioned by Bedloe, were immediately cormitted to 
cuftody by the parliament, 


Ir is remarkable, that the only refource of Spain, in 
her prefent decayed condition, Jay in the affiftance of 
England ; and, fo far from being ina fituation to tranf- 
port ten thoufand men for the invafion of that kingdom, 
fhe had folicited and obtained Englith forces to be fent 
into the garrifons of Flanders, which were not otherwife 
able to defend themfelves againft the French. The 
French too, we may obferve, were, at that very time, in 
open war with Spain, and yet are fuppofed to be engaged 
in the fame defign againft England ; as if religious mo- 
tives were become the fole actuating principle among: 
fovereigns. But none of thefe circumftances, however 
ebvious, were able, when fet in oppofition to multiplied 
horrors, antipathies, and prejudices, to engage the leaft 
attention of the populace: For fuch the whole nation 
were at this time become. The popith plot pafled for 
inconteftible: And had not men foon expected with cer- 
tainty the legal punifhment of thefe criminals, the catho- 
lies had been expofed to the hazard of an univerfal maf- 
facre. “The ‘torrent indeed of national prejudices ran fo 

Vor, VIII, G high, 
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CHA P. high, that no one, without the moft imminent danger, 


LXVIl. 


—— durft venture openly to oppofe it; nay, fcarcely any one, 


1678. 


Without great force of judgment, could even fecretly en- 
tertain an opinion contrary to the prevailing fentiments. 
The loud and unanimous voice of a great nation has 
mighty authority over weak minds ; and even later hifto- 
Yians are fo fwayed by the concurring judgment of fuch 
multitudes, that fome of them have efteemed themfelves 
fufficiently moderate, when they affirmed, that many 
circumftances of the plot were true, though fome were 
added, and others much magnified, But it isan obvious 
principle, that a witne{s, who perjures himfelf in one 
circumftance, is credible in none: And the authority of 
the plot, even to.the end of the profecutions, ftood en- 
tirely upon witnefles. Though the catholics had been 
fuddenly and unexpectedly detected, at the very moment, 
when their confpiracy, it is faid, was ripe for execution ; 
no arms, no ammunition, no money, no commifiions, 
no papers, no letters, after the moit rigorous fearch, ever 
were difcovered, to confirm the evidence of Oates and 
Bedloe. Yet ftill the nation, though often fruftrated, 
went on in the eager purfuit-and confident belief of the 
confpiracy : And even the manifold inconfiftencies and 
abfurdities, contained in the narratives, inftead of dif- 
couraging them, ferved only as farther incentives to dif- 
cover the bottom of the plot, and were confidered ‘as 
flight objections, which a more complete information 
would fully. remove. In all hiftory, it will be difficult 
to find fuch another inftance of popular frenzy and bi- 
goted delufion. 


In order to fupport the panic among the people, efpe- 
cially among the citizens of London, a pamphlet was 
publifhed with this title, ** A narrative and impartial dif- 
*¢ covery of the horrid popifh plot, carried on for burn- 
ing and deftroying the cities of London and Weltmin- 

; * fer 
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tc fter with their fuburbs: fetting forth the feveral con- R ¥ ae 
** fults, orders,.and refolutions of the jefuits; concerning __ ahaa 
‘© the fame: By captain William Bedloe, lately engaged 1678: 

‘© in that horrid defign, and one of the popifh committee 

‘¢ for carrying on fuch fires.” Every fire, which liad hap- 

pened for feveral years paft, is there afcribed to the ma- 
chinations of the jefuits, who purpofed; as Bedloe faid, 

by fuch attempts, to find an opportunity for the general 

maffacre of the proteftants; and in the mean time; were 

well pleafed to enrich themfelves by pilfering goods from 

the fire, 

Tue king, though he fcrupled not, wherever ke could 
fpeak freely, to throw the higheft ridicule on the plot; 
and on all who believed it; yet found it neceflary to adopt 
the popular opinion before the parliament, The torrent, 
he faw, ran too ftrong to becontrouled ; and he could 
only hope, bya feeming compliance, to be able, after 
fome time, to guide and direét and elude its fury. He 
made therefore a fpeech to both houfes ; in which he told 
them, that he would take the utmoft care of hid perfoit 
during thefe times of danger; that he was as ready as 
their hearts could wifh, to join with them in all means 
for eftablifhing the proteftant religion, not only during 
his own time, but for all future ages; and that; provided 
the right of fucceffion were préferved; he would confent 
to any laws for reftraining a popifh fucceflor: And in 
conclufion, he exhorted them to think of. effe@tual means 
for the conviction of popifh recufants; and he highly 
praifed the duty and loyalty of all his fubjeéts; who had 
difcovered fuch anxious concern fot his fafety. 

THESE gracious expreffions abated nothing of the ve~ 
hemence of parliamentary proceedings. A bill was intro= 
duced for a riew teft, in which popery was denominated 
idolatry ; and all members, who refufed this tet; were 
excluded from both houfes. The bill paffed the commons 
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P. without much oppofition ; but in the upper houfe the 

_duke moved, that an exception might be admitted in his 
favour. With great earneftnefs, and even with tears in 

his eyes, he told them, that he was now to.caft himfelf 

on their kindnefs, in the greateft concern, which he 
could have in the world ; and he protefted, that, what- 
ever his religion might be, it fhould only be a private 
thing between God and his own foul, and never fhould 
appear in his public conduct. Notwithftanding this 
ftrong effort, in fo important a point, he prevailed only 
by two voices; a fufficient indication of the general dif 
pofition of the people. ‘*1 would not have,” faid a 
noble peer, in the debate on this bill, “* fo much as a 
** popifh man or a popifh woman to remain here ; not fo 
*© much as a popifh dog or a popith bitch; not fo much 
** as a popifh cat to pur or mew about the king.” What 
is more extraordinary ; this fpeech met with praife and 
approbation. 

Encouracep by this general fury, the witnefles went 
ftill a ftep farther in their accufations ; and though both 
Oates and Bedloe had often declaréd, that there was no 
other perfon of diftinétion, whom they knew to be con- 
cerned in the plot, they were now fo audacious as to ac« 
cufe the queen herfelf of entering into the defign againft 
the life of her hufband. The commons, in an addrefs to 
‘the king, gave countenance to this feandalous accufation 3 
but the lords would not be prevailed with to join in the 
addrefs. It is here, if any where, that we may fufpe& 
the fuggeftions of the popular leaders to have had place, 
The king, it was well known, bore no great affetion to 

“his confort ; and now, more than ever, when his brother 
and heir was fo much hated, had reafon to. be defirous of 
iflue, which might .quiet the. jealous fears of /his people. 
This very hatred, which prevailed againft the duke, 
would much facilitate, he knew, any expedient that 

) could 
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could be devifed for the exclufion of that prince: and CHA Pe 
nothing farther feemed requifite for the king, than to.— —w 
give way in this particular to the rage and.fury of the 467% 
nation. But Charles, notwithftanding all allurements 

of pleafure, or intereft, or fafety, had the generofity to 

protect his injured confort. ‘¢ They think,” faid he, 

** I have a mind to a new wife; but-for all that, I-will 

*© not fee an innocent woman abufed.¥.” He immedi- 

ately ordered Oates to be ftridtly confined, feized his 

papers; and difmiffed his fervants; and this daring in- 

former was obliged to make applications to parliament, 

in order to recover his liberty. 

Durinc this agitation of men’s minds, the parliament 
gave new attention to the militia; a circumftance, which, 
even during times of greateft tranquillity, can never prue 
dently be neglected, They paffed a bill, by which it 
was enacted, that a regular militia fhould be kept in 
arms, during fix weeks of the year, and a third part of 
them do duty every fortnight of that time... The popu- 
Jar leaders probably intended to make ufe of the general 
prejudices, and even to turn the arms of the people 
againft the prince*. But Charles refufed his affent to 
the bill, and tald the parliament, that he would not, 
were it for half an hour, part fo far with the power of 
the fword: But if they would contrive any other bill for 
ordering the militia, and ftill leave it in his power to af- 
femble or difmifs. them ashe thought proper, he would 
willingly give it the royal affent. The commons, diflatis~ 
fied with this negative, though the king had never before 
employed that prerogative, immediately voted that all 
the new-levied forces fhould be difbanded. Thhey pafled 
a bill, granting money for that purpofe; but to fhew 
their extreme jealoufy of the crown, befides appropriating 
the money by the ftrifteft claufes, they ordered it to be 
paid, not into the exchequer, but into the chamber of 
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“—— dinary a claufe, which threw a violent refleGion on the 
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Accufation 
of Danby. 


king’s minifters, and even on himfelf; and by that means 


‘the a& remained in fufpence. 
It was no wonder, that the prefent ferment and cre- 
dulity of the nation engaged men of infamous chara@ter 


and indigent circumftances to become informers ; when 
perfons of rank and condition could be tempted to give 
into that fcandalous practice. Montague, the king’s 
ambaflador at Paris, had procured a feat in the lower 
houfe ; and without obtaining or afking the king’s leave, 
he fuddenly came over to England. — Charles, fufpecting 
his intention, ordered his papers to be feized ; but Mon- 
tague, who forefaw this meafure, -had taken care to {e- 
crete one paper, which he immediately laid before ‘the 
houfe of commons. © It was a letter from the treafurer 
Danby, written in the beginning of the year, during the 
negociations at Nimeguen for the general peace. Mon- 
tague was there directed to make a demand of money 
from France; or in other words, the king was willing 
fecretly to fell his good offices to Lewis, contrary to the 
general interefts of the confederates, and even to thofe 
of his own kingdoms, The letter, among other parti- 
culars, contains thefe words: ‘In cafe the conditions 
“* of peace fhall be accepted, the king expeéts to have 
** fix millions of livres a year for three years, from the 
** time that this agreement fhall be figned between his 
** majefty and the king of France ; becaufe it will proba- 
bly be two or three years before the parliament will 
be in humour to give him any fupplies after the mak- 
ing of any peace with France; and the ambaflador 
here has always agreed to that fum ; but not for fo 
‘* long a time.” Danby was fo unwilling to engage in 
this negociation, that the king, to fatisfy him, fubjoined 
with his own hand thefe words: << This letter is writ 
£§ by. my order, C. R.” Montague, who revealed this 
I fecret 
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fecret correfpondence, had even the bafenefs to {ell his © x AP, 


bafe treachery ata high price to the French monarch *. 
THE commons were inflamed -with this intelligence 
againft Danby ; and carrying their fufpicions farther than 
the truth, they concluded, that the king had all along 
aéted in concert with the French court ; and that every 
ftep, which he had taken in conjunction with the allies, 
had been illufory and deceitful. Defirous of getting to 
the bottom of fo importanta fecret, and being pufhed by 
Danby’s numerous enemies, they immediately voted an 
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impeachment of high treafon againft that minifter, and yj, jm. 
fent up fix articles to the houfe of peers. Thefe articles Peachment- 


were, That he had traiteroufly engrofled to himéfelf regal 
power, by giving inftructions to his. majefty’s ambafla- 
dors, without the participation of the fecretaries of ftate, 
or the privy-council : That he had traiteroufly endeavour- 
ed to fubvert the government, and introduce arbitrary 
power ; and to that end, had levied and continued an 
army, contrary to ad of parliament: That he had trai- 
teroufly endeavoured to alienate the affections of his ma- 
jefty’s fubjects, by negociating a difadvantageous peace 
with France, and procuring money for that purpofe : 
That he was popifhly affected, and had traiteroufly con- 
cealed, after he had notice, the late horrid and bloody 
plot, contrived by the papifts againit his majefty’s perfon 
and government: That he had wafted the king’s treafure : 
And that he had, by indirect means, obtained feveral ex- 
orbitant grants from the crown. 


Ir is certain, that the treafurer, in giving inftruGtions — 


to an ambaflador, had exceeded the bounds of his office ; 
and as the genius of a monarchy, ftrictly limited, requires, 
that the proper minifter fhould be anfwerable for every 
abufe of power, the commons, though they here advanced 
a new pretenfion, might juftify themfelves by the utility, 
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and even neceffity of it. But in other refpects their 


Net: charge againft Danby was very ill grounded. That mi- 
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Diffolution 
of the long 
parlidivent. 


nifter made it appear to the houfe of lords, not only that 
Montague, the informer againft him, ‘had all along -pro- 
moted the money-negociations with France, but that he 
himfelf was ever extremely averfe to the interefts of that 
crown, which he efteemed pernicious to his matter, and 
to hiscountry. The French nation, he faid, had always 
entertained, as he was certainly informed, the higheft 
contempt, both of the King’s perfon and government, 
His diligence, he added, in tracing and difcovering the 
popifh plot, was generally known ; and if ‘he had com- 
mon fenfe, not to fay common honefty, he would furely 
be anxious to preferve the life of a maiter, by whom he 
was fo much favoured. He had wafted no treafure, be- 
caufe there was no treafure to wafte. And though he 
had reafon to be grateful for the king’s bounty, he had 
made more moderate acquifitions than were generally 
imagined, and than others in his office had often done, 
even during a fhorter adminiftration. 
THE houfe of peers plainly faw, that, allowing all 
the charge of the commons to be true, Danby’s crime fel] 
not under the ftatute of Edward IIT. ; and though the 
words, treafon and traiteroufly, had been carefully inferted 
in feveral articles, this appellation could not change the 
nature of things, or fubject him to the penalties annexed 
to that crime. They refufed, therefore, to commit Dan- 
by upon this irregular charge: The commons infifted on 
their demand ; and a great conteft was likely to arife, 
when the king, who had already {een fufficient in- 
ftances of the ill-humour of the parliament, thought pro- 
per to prorogue them. This Prorogation was foon after 
followed by a diffolution 3 a defperate temedy in the pre- 
fent difpofition of the nation. But the difeafe, it muft 
be owned, the king had reafon to efteem defperate. The 
utmoft rage had been difcovered by the gommons, on 
account 
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account of the popifh plot; and their fury began already C Ca 
to point againft the royal family, if not againft the throne "5 
itfelf. ‘The duke had been ftruck at in feveral motions: +678, 
The treafurer had been impeached: All fupply had been 

refuled, except. on the molt difagreeable conditions : 

Fears, jealoufies, and antipathies were every day multi- 

plying in parliament: And though the people were 

ftrongly infected with the fame prejudices, the king hoped, 

that, by diffolving the prefent cabals, a fet of men might 

be chofen, more moderate in their perfuits, and lefs 

tainted with the virulence of faétion. 

THUs came to a period a parliament, which had fitten tts charage 

during the whole courfe of this reign one year excepted. ™ 
Its conclufion was very different from its commencement, 
Being ele&ted during the joy and feftivity of ‘the reftora- 
tion, it confifted almoft entirely of royalifts; who were 
difpofed to fupport the crown by all the liberality, which 
the ‘habits of that age would permit. Alarmed by the 
alliance with France, they gradually withdrew their con- 
fidence from the king ; and finding him {till to perfevere 
in a foreign intereft, they proceeded to difcover fymptoms 
of the moft refraftory and moft jealous difpofition. The 
popifh plot pufhed them beyond all bounds of modera~ 
tion; and before their diffolution, they feemed to be 
treading faft in the footfteps of the !aft long parliament, 
on whofe conduct they threw at firft fuch violent blame, 
Tn all their variations, they had ftill followed the opinions 
and prejudices of the nation; and ever feemed to be more 
governed by humour and party-views than by public 
intereft, and more by public intereft than by any corrupt 
or private influence. 

Durinc the fitting of the parliament, and after its 
prorogation and diffolution, the trials of the pretended 
criminals were carried on; and the courts of judicature, 
places, which, if poflible, ought to be kept more pure 

from 
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ey Ne from injuftice than even national affemblies themfelvesy 

—— — were ftrongly infected. with the fame party rage and bi- 

By 8 goted prejudices, Coleman, the moft obnoxious of the 

Coleman, confpirators, was firft brought to his trial, His letters 
were produced againft him, They contained, as he 
himfelf confeffed, much indifcretion: But unlefs fo far 
as it is illegal to be a zealous catholic, they feemed to prove 
nothine criminal, much lefs treafonable againft him, 
Oates and Bedloe depofed, that he had received a com- 
miffion, figned by the fuperior of the jefuits, to be papal 
fecretary of ftate, and had confented to the poifoning, 
fhooting, and ftabbing of the king: He had even, ae- 
cording to Oates’s depofition, advanced a guinea to pro- 
mote thofe bloody purpofes. Thefe wild ftories were 
confounded with the projets contained in his. letters ; 
and Coleman received fentence of death. The fentence 
was foon after executed upon himy. He fuffered with 
calmnefs and conftancy, and to the laft perfifted in the 
ftrongeft proteftations of his innocence. 


Of Ireland,  COLEMAN’s execution was fucceeded by the trial of 
father Ireland, who, it is pretended, had figned, toge- 
ther with fifty jefuits, the great refolution of murdering 
the king. Grove and Pickering who had undertaken to 


fhoot him, were tried at the fame time. The only witneffles 
againit the prifoners were fi}] Oates and Bedloe. Ireland 
affirmed, that he was in Staffordthire all the month of 
Auguft laft, a time when Oates’s evidence made him in 
London. _ He proved his aflertion by good evidence, and 
would have proved it by undoubted ; had he not, moft 
iniquitoufly, been debarred, while in prifon, from all ufe 
of pen, ink, and-paper, and denied the liberty of fending 
for witneffes. All thefe men, before their arraignment, 
were condemned in the opinion of the judges, jury, and 
fpeClators ; and to be a jefuit; or even a catholic, was of 
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itfelf 
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itfelf a fufficient proof of guilt. The chief juftice* in baa 
particular, gave fanction to all the narrow prejudices and Woy 
bigoted fury of the populace. Inftead of being counfel 1678. 
for the prifoners, as his office required, he pleaded the 

caufe againft them, brow-beat their witnefles, and on 

every occafion reprefented their guilt as certain and un- 
controverted. He even went fo far as publicly to affirm, 

that the papifts had not the fame principles which pro- 

teftants have, and therefore were notentitled to that com- 

mon credence, which the principles and practices of the 

latter call for. And when the jury broyght in their ver= 


dic againft the prifoners, he faid, “* You have done, 

‘* gentlemen, like very good fubjeéts, and very good 

** Chriftians, that is to fay, like very good Proteftants : 

‘© And now much good may their 30,000 mafles do 

** them.” Alluding to the mafles, by which Pickering 

* was to be rewarded for murdering the king. All thefe 
ynhappy men went to execution, protefting their inno- . 
cence: a circumftance, which made no impreffion on the 
fpectators. ‘The opinion, that the jefuits allowed of lies — y659, 
and mental refervations for promoting a good caufe, was Hgth Jan. 
at this time fo univerfally received, that no credit was 

given to teftimony delivered either by that order, or by 

any of their difciples. It was forgotten, that all the con- 
{pirators, engaged in the gun-powder treafon, and Gar- 

net, the jefuit, among the reft, had freely on the fcaffold 

made confeffion of their guilt. 

THouGH Bedloe had given information of Godfrey’s 
murder, he {till remained a fingle evidence againft the 
perfons accufed ; and all the allurements of profit and 
honour had not hitherto tempted any one to confirm the 
teftimony of that informer, At laft, means were found 
to compleat the legal evidence. One Prance, a filver- 


fmith, and a catholic, had been accufed by Bedloe of 
being an accomplice in the murder ; and upon his denial 
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had 
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C H A P.had been thrown into prifon, loaded with heavy irons, 
weed confined to the condemned hole, a place cold; dark, 
1679. and full of naftinefs. Such rigours were fuppofed to be 
exercifed by orders from the fecret committee of lords, 
particularly Shaftefbury and Buckingham; who, in. ex- 
amining the prifoners, ufually employed {as is faid, and 

indeed {ufficiently proved) threatenings and promifes, 

rigour and indulgence, and every art, under pretence of 


extorting the truth from them. Prance had not courage 
to refift, but confeffed himfelf an accomplice in God- 
frey’s murder, Being afked’ concerning the plot, he 
alfo thought proper to be acquainted with it, and con- 
veyed fome intelligence to the council. Among other 
abfurd circumftances, he faid that one Le Fevre bought 
a fecond-hand fword of him ; becaufe he knew not, as- 
he faid, what times were at hand: And Prance ex- 
prefling fome concern for poor tradefmen, if fuch times 
came; Le Fevre replied, that it would be better for 
tradefmen, if the catholic religion were reftored : And 
particularly, that there would be more church work for 
filverfmiths, AJ] this information, with regard to the 
plot as well as the murder of Godfrey, Prance folemn- 
ly retracted, both before the king and the feeret commits 
tee: But being again thrown into prifon, he was indu- 


ced, by new terrors and new fufferings, to confirm his 
firft information, and was now produced as a fufficient 
evidence. 

Hiit, Green, and Berry were tried for Godfrey’s 
murder ; all of them men of low ftations. Hill was 
fervant to'a pbyfician: The other two belonged to the 
popifh chapel at Somerfet houfe. It is wneedJefs to run 
over all the particulars of a long trial: It will be fuf- 
ficient to fay, that Bedloe’s evidence’ and Prance’s were 
in Many circumftances totally irreconcileable ; that both 


3 
of them laboured under unfurmountable difficulties, not 


to 
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to fay grofs'abfurdities ; and that they were invalidated © = £> 
by contrary evidence, which is altogether convincing...» 
But all was in vain: The prifoners were condemnedand 679 
executed. “They all denied their guilt at their execution ee — 
and as Betry died a proteftant, this circumftance was 
regarded as very confiderable: But, inftead of its giving 
fome check to the general credulity of the people, men 
were only furprifed, that a proteftant could be induced at 
his death to perfift in fo manifeft a falfhood. 

As the army could neither be kept up, nor difbanded 
without money, the king, how little hopes foever he 
could efitertain of more compliance, found himfelf 
obliged to fummon a new parliament, The blood, New elec. 
already fhed on account of the popifh-plot, inftead of 
fatiating the people, ferved only as an incentive to their 
fury ; and each conviction of a criminal was hitherto 
regarded as a new’ proof of thofe horrible defigns, imputed 
to the papifts, This elef&tion is perhaps the firft in 
England, which, fince the commencement of the mo- 
narchy, had been carried on by a violent conteft between 
the parties, and where the court interefted itfelf, to a 
high degree, in the choice of the national reprefentatives, 
But all its efforts were fruitlefs, in oppofition to the 
torrent of prejudices; which prevailed, Religion, li- 
berty, property, even the lives of men were now fup- 
pofed to be at ftake; and no fecurity, it was thought, 
except in a vigilant parliament, could be found againft 
the impious and bloody confpirators. Were there any 
part of the nation, to which the ferment, occafioned by 
the popifh plot, had not as yet propagated itfelf; the new 
eletions, by interefting the whole people in public con- 
certs, tended to diffufe it into the remoteft corner; and 
the corifternation, univerfally excited, proved an excel 
lént engine for influencing the electors. All the zealots 


of the former parliament were re-chofen: New ones were 
added : 
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a ag added: The prefbyterians in particular, being tranf- 
“+ ported with the moft inveterate antipathy againft popery, 
1679. were very active and very fuccefsful in the elections. 
That party, it is faid, firft: began. at this time the abufe 

of fplitting their freeholds, in order to multiply votes 

and electors. By accounts, which came from every part 

of England, it was concluded, that the new reprefenta~ 

tives would, if poflible, exceed the old in their refrae- 


tory oppofition to the court, and furious perfecution of 


the catholics, 

Tue king was alarmed, when he faw fo dreadful a 
tempeft arife from fuch fmall and unaccountable begin= 
nings. His life, if Oates and Bedloe’s information were 
true, had been aimed at by the catholics: Even the 
duke’s was in danger: The higher, therefore, the rage 
mounted againft popery, the more fhould the nation have 
been reconciled to thefe princes, in whom, it appear- 
ed, the church of Rome repofed no confidence. But 
there is a fophiftry, which attends all the paffions; 
efpecially thofe into which the populace enter. Men 
gave credit to the informers, fo far as concerned the guilt 
of the catholics: But they {till retained their old fuf- 
picions, that thefe religionifts were fecretly favoured by 
the. king, and had obtained the moft entire afcendant 
over his brother. Charles had too much penetration not 
to fee the danger, to which the fucceffion, and even his 
own crown and dignity, now ftood expofed. A numerous 
party, he found, was formed againft him; on the one 
hand, compofed of a populace, fo credulous from pre- 
judice, fo blinded with religious antipathy, as implicitly 
to believe the moft palpable abfurdities ; and conducted, 
on the other hand, by leaders fo little {crupulous, as to 
endeavour, by encouraging perjury, fubornation, lyes, 
impoftures, and even by fhedding innocent blood, to 
gratify their own furious ambition,-and fubyert all legal 
. authority, 
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authority. Rouzed from his lethargy by fo eminent aC Bee 
peril, be began to exert that vigour of mind, of which, Sa 
on great occafions, he ‘was not deftitute; and without  1979- 
quitting in appearance his ufual facility of temper, he 
collected an induftry, firmnefs, and vigilance, of which he 

was believed altogether incapable. Thefe qualities, 

joined to dexterity and prudence, conducted him happily 

through the many fhoals, which furrounded him; and he 

was at laft able to make the ftorm fall on the heads of 

thofe who had blindly raifed, or artfully conduéted it, 

One chief ftep, which the king took, towards grati- 
fying and appeafing his people and parliament, was, 
defiring the duke to withdraw beyond fea, that no farther 
fufpicion might remain of the influence of popifh coun- 
fels. The duke readily complied; but firft required an 
order for that purpofe, figned by the king ; left-his abfent- 
ing himfelf fhould be interpreted as a proof of fear or of 
guilt. He alfo defired, that his brother fhould fatisfy 
him, as well as the public, by a declaration of the ille- 
gitimacy of the duke of Monmouth. : 

James duke of Monmouth was the king’s natural fon Duke of 
by Lucy Walters, and born about ten years before the — 
reftoration. He poffeffed all the qualities, which could 
engage the affections of the populace; a diftinguifhed 
valour, an affable addrefs, a thoughtlefs generofity, a 
graceful perfon. He rofe ftill higher in the public 
favour, by reafon of the univerfal hatred, to which the 
duke, on account of his religion, was expofed. Mon- 
mouth’s capacity was mean ; his temper pliant : So that, 
notwithftanding his great popularity, he had never been 
dangerous, had he not implicitly refigned himfelf to the 
guidance of Shaftfbury, a man of fuch a reftlefs. temper, 
fuch fubtle wit, and fuch abandoned principles. That 
daring politician had flattered Monmouth with the hopes 
of fucceeding to the crown. ‘The ftory of a:contraé of 

marriage, 
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marriage, pafled between the king and Monmouth’s 
mother, and fecretly kept in a certain black boxy had been 
induftrioufly {pread abroad, and was greedily received by 
the multitude. As the horrors of popery ftill prefled 
harder on them, they might be induced, either to adopt 
that fiction, as they had already done many others more 
incredible, or to commit open violation on the right of 
fucceffion. And it would not be difficult, it was hoped, 
to perfuade the king, who was extremely fond of his fons 
to give him the preference above a brother, who, by his 
imprudent bigotry, had involved him in fuch inextricable 
difficulties. But Charles, in order to cut. off all fuch 
expectations, as well as to remove the duke’s apprehen- 
fions, took care, in full council, to make a declaration 
of Monmouth’s illegitimacy, and to deny all promife. of 
marriage with his mother. The duke, being gratified 
in fo reafonable a requeft, willingly complied with the 
king’g defire, and retired to Bruffels. 

Bur the king foon found, that, notwithftanding this 
precaution, notwithftanding his concurrence in the 
profecution of the popith plot, notwithftanding the zeal 
which he exprefled, and even at this time exercifed 
againft the catholics ; he had no wife obtained the con- 
fidence of his parliament. The refractory humour of the 
lower houfe appeared in the firft ftep, which they took 
upon their affembling, It had ever been ufual for the 
commons, in the election of their fpeaker, to confult the 
inclinations of the Sovereign ; and even the long parlia~ 
ment in 1641 had not thought proper to depart from fo 
eftablifhed a cuftom. The king now defired, that the 
ehoice fhould fall on Sir Thomas Meres: But Seymour, 
{peaker to the laft parliament, was inftantly called to the 
chair, bya vote which feemed unanimous. The king, 
when Seymour was prefented to hit for his approbation, 
rejected him, and ordered the commons to proceed to a 

new 
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new choice. A great flame was excited. The commons ek Fa 
thaintained, that the king’s approbation was merely a mat- 
ter of form; and that he could not, without giving area- 1679. 
fon, reje& the fpeaker chofeén: The king, that, fince he 
had the power of rejecting, he might, if he pleafed, keep 
the reafon in his own breaft. As the queftion had never 
before been ftarted, it might feem difficult to find prin- 
ciples, upon which it could be decided «, By way of 
compromife, it was agreed to fet afide both candidates. 
Gregory, a lawyer, was chofen; and the eleGion was 
ratified by the king. It has ever fince been underftood, 
that the choice of the fpeaker lies in the houfe; but that 
the king retains the power of rejecting any perfon dif. 
agreeable to him, 

SeYMoUR was deemed a great enemy to Danby ; and 
it was the influence of that nobleman, as commonly 
fuppofed, which had engaged the king to enter into this 
ill-timed controverfy with the commons, The impeach- senha siete 
ment, therefore, of Danby was on that account the’ 
fooner revived ; and it was maintained by the commons, 
that notwithftanding the intervening diffolution, every 
part of that proceeding ftood in the fame condition in 
which it had been left by the laft parliament: A preten- 
fion, which, though unufual, feems tacitly to have been 
yielded them, The king had before hand had the pre- 
caution to grant a pardon to Danby; and, in order to 
fereen the chancellor from all attacks by the commons, 
he had taken the great feal into his own hands, and had 
himfelf affixed it to the parchment. He told the parlia- 
ment, that, as Danby had aéed in every thing by his 


4 In 1556, the fpea’-er faid to Q_ Elizabeth, that without her allows 
ance the election of the houfe was of no fignificance. D’Ewes’s Journal, 
P. 97. In the parliament rsg2, 1593, the fpealer, who was Sir Edward 
Coke, advances a like pefition, D’Ewes, p- 459. Townthend, P. 35. So 
that this pretenfion of the commons feems to have beea fomewhat new; like 
many of their other powers and privileges, 
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C HA P. orders, he was in no refpect criminal ; that his pardon, 
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—.— however, he would infift upon; and if it fhould be found 


1079. 


any wife defective in form, he would renew it again and 
again, till it fhould be rendered entirely compleat : But 
that he was refolved to deprive him of all employments, 
and to remove him from court. 

The commons were no wife fatisfied with this con- 
ceflion. ‘They pretended, that no pardon: of the crown 


1 } 
1 


could be pleaded*in bar of an impeachment: by the com- 
mons. The prerogative of mercy had hitherto been 
underftcod to be altogether unlimited in the king; and 
this ee of the commons, it muft be confefled, 
was entirely new. It. was however not unfuitable to the 
genius as a monarchy, ftrictly limited ; where the king’s 
minifters, are fuppofed to be for ever accountable. to 

ional afiemblies, even for fuch abufes of power as they 
may commit by orders from their mafter. The prefent 
emergence, while the nation was fo highly inflamed, was 


the proper time for pufhing fuch popular claims; and the 


commons failed not to avail themfelves of this advantage. 
| 


They ftill infifted on the impeachment of Danby. ‘The 
peers, in compliance with them, departed from their for- 
mer fcruples, and ordered Danby to be taken into cuftody. 
Danby abfconded. The commons paffed a bill, appoint- 
ing him to furrender himfelf before a certain day, or, in 
default of it, attainting him. A bill had pafled the upper 
houfe, mitigating the penalty to banifhment ; .but after 
fome conferences, the peers thought proper to yield to 
the violence of the commons ; and the bill of attainder 
was carried, Rather than undergo fuch fevere penalties, 
Danby appeared, and was immediately committed to the 
Tower. 

Waite a proteftant nobleman met with fuch violent 
profecution, it was not likely that the catholics would be 
over-looked by the zealous commons, The credit of 

: the 
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the popith plot {till ftood upon the oaths of a few insC HAP: 


famous witnefles. Though fuch immenfe preparations 
were fuppofed to have been made in the very bowels of 
the kingdom; no traces of th iemy after the moft rigorous 
enquiry, had as yet appeared. Though fo many thou- 
fands, both abroad and at home; had beeh en gaged «in 
the dreadful fecret ; neith er hope, nor fears..nor remor! fe, 
nor levity, nor Giipuinint nor private refentment had 

engaged any one to confirm the evidence, . Thou: gh th 
catholics, particularly. the Jefuits, ‘were reprefented as 
guilty of the utmoft indiferetion, infomuch that they 
talked of the king’s murder as common hews, and wrote 
of it in plain terms by the common poft ; | yer, among 
the great number of letters feized, no one contained any 
part of fo complicated a con (piracy ‘hoygh the ins 
formers pretended, that, even after they had refolved to 
betray the fecret,. many treafonable. commiffions and 
papers had paffed through their hands ; they had not had 
the precaution to keep any one of them, in order ‘to 
fortify their evidence. But all thefe difficulties, and=a 
thoufand more, were not found too hatd of digeftion by 
the nation and parliament. The profectition and farther 
difcovery of the plot were ftill the obje&t of general cons 
cern. _The.commons. voted, that, if the king fhould 
come to an aotimely end, they wotild revenge his death 
upon the papifts ; not reflecting that this fe& were not 
his only enemies. . They promifed rewards to new dif- 
coverers; not confidering the danger, which they in- 
curred, of granting bribes to_ perjury, They made 
Bedloe a prefent of soo pounds; and particularly res 
commended the care of his fafety to the duke of Mon- 
mouth. Colonel Sackville, a member, having, in a 
private company, f{poken opprobrioufly of thofe who 
affirmed that there was any plot, was expelled the houfe. 
H 2 The 
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Cc H A P. The peers gave power to their committees to fend for and 


LXVIi. 


i -— examine fuch as would maintain the innocence of thofe 


who had been condemned for the plot. A pamphlet 
having been publifhed to difcredit the informers, and to 
vindicate the catholic lords in the Tower, thefe lords 
were required to difcover the author, and thereby to 
expofe their own advocate to profecution. And both 
houfes concurred in renewing the former vote, that the 
papifts had undoubtedly entered into a horrid and treafon= 
able con{piracy againft the king, the ftate, and the pros 
teflant religion. 

Ir muft be owned, that this extreme violence, in pro= 
fecution of fo abfurd an impofture, difgraces the noble 
caufe of liberty, in which the parliament was engaged. 
We may even conclude from fuch impatience of contradic- 
tion, that the profecutors themfelves retained a fecret 
fufpicion, that the general belief was but ill grounded. 
The politicians among them were afraid to let in light, 
Jeft it might put an end to fo ufeful a delufion: The 
weaker and lefs difhoneft party took care, by turning their 
eyes afide, not to fee a truth, fo oppofite to thofe furious 
paffions, by which they were actuated, and in which they 
were determined obftinately to perfevere. 

Sir WiitramM Temp te had lately been recalled from 


his foreign employments ; and the king, who, after the 


removal of Danby, had no one with whom he could fo 
much as difcourfe with freedom of public affairs, was 
refolved, upon Coventry’s difmiffion, to make him one 
of his fecretaries of ftate.. But that philofophical patriot, 
too little interefted for the intrigues of a court, too full 
of {pleen and delicacy for the noify turbulence of popular 
affemblies, was alarmed at the univerfal> difcontents and 
jealouties, which’ prevailed, and was determined to make 
his retreat, as foon as pofiible, from a fcene which 


threa‘ened 
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threatened fuch confufion. Meanwhile, he could notIC aie P, 
refufe the confidence, with which his. mafter honoured ; 
him; and he refolved to employ it to the public fervice. 1679» 
He reprefented to the king, that, as the jealoufies of the 

nation were extreme, it was neceflary to cure them by 

fome new remedy, and-to reftore that mutual confidence, 

fo requifite for the fafety both of king and people: That 

to refufe every thing to the parliament in their prefent 
difpofition, or to yield every thing, was equally danger- 

ous to the conftitution as well as to public tranquillity : 

That if the king would introduce into his councils fuch 

men as enjoyed the confidence of his people, fewer con- 

ceffions would probably be required; or if unreafonable 
demands were made, the king, under the fanGtion of 

fuch counfellors, might be enabled, with the greater 

fafety, to refufe them: And that the heads of the popu- 

lar party, being gratified with the king’s favour, would 
probably abate of that violence by which they endea- 

youred at prefent to pay court to the multitude, 


Tue king affented to thefe reafons; and, in concert New coun- 
with Temple, he laid the plan of a new privy-council, 
without whofe advice he declared himfelf determined for 
the future to take no meafure of importance. This 
council was to confift of thirty perfons, and was never 
to exceed that number. Fifteen of the chief officers of 
the crown were to be continued, who, it was fuppofed, 
would adhere to the king, and, in cafe of any extremity, 
oppofe the exorbitancies of faction. The other half of 
the council was to be compofed, either of men of cha- 
racter, detached from the court, or of thofe who poffefled 
chief credit in both houfes. And the king, in-filling up 
the names of his new council, was well pleafed to find, 
that the members, in Jand and offices, pofleffed to the 
amount of 300,000 pounds a-year ; a fum nearly equal 
to the whole property ef the houfe of commons, againft 
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€ HAP. whofe violence the new council was intended as a barrier 
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This experiment was tried, and feemed at firft to give 
fome fatisfation to the public, The earl of Effex, a 
nobleman of the popular party, fon of that lord Capel 
who had been beheaded a little after the late king, was 
created treafurer in the room of Danby: The earl of Sun- 
derland, a man of intrigue and anaes was made fecre- 


Vifcount Halifax, a fine genius, pofleffed 


arning, eloquence, induftry, but fubject to inquie- 


tude, and fond of refinements, was admitted into the 
council. ‘Thefe three, together with Temple, who often 
joined them, though he kept himfelf more detached from 
public bufinefs, formed a kind of cabinet council, from 
which all affairs received their firft digeftion. Shaftef- 
bury was made prefident of the council ; contrary to the 
advice of Temple, who foretold the confequence of ad- 
mitting a man of fo dangerous a charatter into any part 
of the public adminiftration. 

forefaw, it happened, Shaftefbury find- 
jng, that he poffefled no more than the appearance of 
court-favour, was refolved ftill to adhere to the popular 
party, by whofe attachment he enjoyed an undifputed 
fuperiority in the lower houfe, and poffeffed great in- 
fluence in the other. The very appearance of court- 
favour, empty as it was, tended to render him more 
dangerous. His partizans, obferving the progrefs which 


b Their names were: Prince Rupert, the archbithop of Canterbury, 
Finch, chancellor, earl of Shaftefbury, prefident, 
duke of Alben » duke of Monmouth, duke of Newcaftle, duke of 

le, dulce of Ormond, marqvets of Winchefter, marquefs of Worcefter, earl 

gion, earl of Salifbury, earl of Br dgwater, earl of Sunderland, earl of 
Effex, carl of Bath, vifcount-Fauconberg, vifeount Halifax, bifhop of London, 
lord Robarts, lord Hollis, lord Ruffel, lord Cavendith, fecretary Coventry, Sir 
Francis North, chief jufice, Sir Henry Capel, Si John Erniey, Sir Thomas 
heley, Sir William Temple, Edward Seymour, Henry Fowle, 


he 
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he had already made, hoped, that he would foon acquire 
the entire afcendant; and “he conftantly flattered them, 
that if they perfifted in their purpofe, the king, from in- 
dolence, and neceflity, and fondnefs for Monmouth, 
would at laft be induced, ‘even at the expence of his bro- 
ther’s right, to make them every conceffion. 

Besipes, the antipathy to popery, as well as jealoufy 
of the king and duke, had taken too faft pofleffion of 
men’s minds, to be removed by fo feeble a remedy, as 
this new council, projected by Temple. The commons, 
foon after the eftablifhment of that council, proceeded fo 
far as to vote unanimoufly, ‘© That the duke of York’s 
‘* being a papift, and the hopes of his coming to the 
*< crown, had given the higheft countenance to the pre- 
*¢ fent confpifacies and defigns of the papifts againft the 
“* king and the proteftant religion.” It was expected, 
that a bill for excluding him the throne would‘foon be 
brought in. . ‘To prevent this bold meafure, the king 
concerted fome limitations, Which he propofed to the 

1] 


fe introduced his plan ‘by the following 


CG 
» 
= 
= 
oO 
or 
hen 


is: “ And to fhew you, that, while 


gracious expre 
“you are doing your parts, my thoughts have not been 


“¢ mifemployed, but that it is my conftant care’ to ¢o 


*severy thing, that may preferve your religion, and ie- 
*¢ cure it for the future in all events, I have commanded 


s¢ my lord chancellor to mention feveral paricular 


eo Ww an evidence, that, in all’ things, 
=f eS ee arity ae = ees 
«< which concern the public fecurity, I thailnot follow 
€¢’ your zeal, but lead it.” 
Net «Ua edy a pats aoe 
CHE limitations projected were of the utmoft im- 


portance, and deprived the fucceilor of the chief branches , 


+} re cholve eee reel 
s there chalked out, by which 


, could be enlured of 


of royalty... A method w 
the nation, on every 
having a parliament, which the king fhould not, for a 


certain time, have it in his power to diflolve.~ In cafe 


H 4 of 
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Caen P. of a popith fucceffor, the prince was to forfeit the right 
—,—~ of conferring any ecclefiaftical preferments:_ No member 


3679 of the privy council, no judge of the common law or in 


chancery, was to be put in or difplaced but by confent 
of parliament: And the fame precaution was extended to 


the military part of the government; to the lord licute- 


nants and deputy lieutenants of the counties, and to all 


officers of the navy. The chancellor of himfelf added, 


«¢ It is hard to invent another reftraint ; confide ering how 


much the revenue will depend upon the confent of 
parliament, and how impofiible it is to raife money 
without fuch confent. But yet, if any thing elfe can 
occur to the wifdom of parliam vent, which may far- 
ther fecure religion and liberty againft a popifh fuccef- 
for, without defeating the right of fucceffion itfelf, his 


Pe a 


majefty will readily confent to it. 


Ir is remarkable, that, when thefe limitations were 
firft laid before the council, Shaftefbury and Temple 
were th y members, who argued againft them: ‘The 
reafous, which they employed, were diametrically oppo- 
fite. Shaftefbury’s opinion was, that the reftraints were 
infufficient; and that nothing but the total exclufion of 
the duke could give a proper fecurity to the kingdom. 
‘Temple on the other hand thought, that the reftraints 
were {fo rigorous as even to fubvert the contftitution ; and 
that fhackles, put upon a popith fucceflor, would not 
afterwards be ealily cait off by a proteftant. It is cer- 
tain, that the duke was extremely alarmed when he heard 
of this ftep taken by the king, and that he was better 
pleafed even meth the bill of exclufion itfelf, which, he 
thought, by rea of its violence and injuftice, could 
never poflibly be carried into execution. These is alfo 


reafon to believe, that the king would not have gone fo 
far, had he not-expected, from the extreme fury of the 
commons, that his conceflions would be rejected, and 

that 


GH A Ril Bess Ne tos 
that the blame of not forming a reafonable accommodation © H A. P, 
would by that.means lie entirely at their door. 4 ig ) 


Ir foon appeared, that Charles had entertained a jut 1679» 
opinion of the difpofitions of the houfe. So much were 
the commons. actuated by the .cabals of Shaftefbury and 
other malcontents ; fuch violent antipathy prevailed againft 
popery, that the king’s conceffions, though much more 
important than could reafonably have been expected, 
were not embraced, A bill was brought in for the total pi of exe 
exclufion of the duke from the crown of England and «lufion, 
Ireland. It was there declared that the fovereignty of 
thefe kingdoms, upon the king’s death or refignation 
fhould devolve to the perfon next in fucceflion after the 
duke ; that all acts of royalty, which that prince fhould 
afterwards perform, fhould not only be void, but be deem- 
ed treafon; that if he fo much as entered any of thefe 
dominions, he fhould be deemed guilty of the fame of- 
fence; and that all who fupported his title, fhould be pu- 
nifhed as rebels and traitors, "This important bill, which 
implied banifhment as well as exclufion, pafled the lower 
houfe by a majority of feventy-nine. 

THE commons were not fo wholly employed about the 
exclufion-bill as to overlook all other fecurities to liberty, 
The country party, during all the laft parliament, had 
much exclaimed againft the bribery and corruption of the 
members ; and the fame reproach had been renewed 
againft the prefent parliament. An enquiry. was made 
into a complaint, which was fo dangerous to the honour 
of that aflembly ; but very little foundation was found for 
it. Sir Stephen Fox, who was the pay-matfter, confefled 
to the houfe, that nine members received pentions to the 
amount of three thoufand four hundred pounds: And 
after a rigorous enquiry by a fecret- committee, eight 
more penfioners were difcovered. A fum alfo, about 
twelye thoufand’ pounds, had been occafionally given or 

lent 
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CHA P. Jent to others. The writers of that age pretend, that 

ee Clifford and Danby had adopted oppofite maxims with 

1679. regard to pecuniary influence. The former endeavoured 

to gain the leaders and orators of the houfe, and deemed 

the others of no confequence. The latter thought it 

fufficient to gain a majority, however compofed. It is 

likely, that the means, rather than the intention, were 
wanting to both thefe minifters, 

PENSIONS and bribes, though it be difficult entirely to 
exclude them, are dangerous expedients for government ; 
and cannot be too carefully guarded againft, nor too 
vehemently decried by every one who has a regard to the 
virtue and liberty of a nation. The influence, however, 
which the crown acquires from the difpofal of places, 
honours, and preferments, is to be efteemed of a different 
nature. his engine of power may become too forcible, 
but it cannot altogether be abolifhed, without the total 
deftruction of monaichy, and even of all regular autho- 
rity. But the commons‘at this time were fo jealous of 
the crown, that they brought in a bill, which was twice 
read, excluding from the lower houfe all who poffeffed 
any lucrative office. 

Tue ftanding army and the king’s guards were by the 
commons voted to be illegal: A new pretenfion, it muft 
be confeffed ; but neceflary for the full fecurity of liberty 
and a limited conftitution, 


Habeas cor. ARBITRARY imprifonment is a grievance, which, in 
pus bill.  fome degree, has place almoft in every government, ex- 
cept in that of Great Britain; and our abfolute fecurity 
from it we owe chiefly to the prefent parliament ; a merit, 
which makes fome atonement for the fa@tion and violence, 
into which their prejudices had, in other particulars, 
betrayed. them. The great charter had laid the foundation 
of this valuable part of liberty ; the petition of right had 
renewed and extended it; but ‘fome provifions were ftill 


wanting, 
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wanting, to render it complete, and prevent all evafion Sor Pe 
or delay from minifters and judges. The a& of *habeaS\ 
corpus, which paffed this feffion, ferved thefe purpofes. By 1979: 
this act, it was prohibited to fend any one to a prifon be- 

yond fea. No judge, under fevere penalties, muft refufe 

to any prifoner a writ of habeas corpus, by which the gaoler 

was directed to produce in court the body of the prifoner 
(whence the writ has its name), and to certify the caufe 

of his detainer and imprifonment. If the gaol lie within 

twenty miles of the judge, the writ muft be obeyed in 

three days; and fo proportionably for greater diftances : 

Every prifoner muft be indicted the firft term after his 
commitment, and brought to trial in the fubfequent term. 

And no man, after being enlarged by order of court, 

can be recommitted for the fame offence, This law. feems 
neceflary for the protection of liberty. in a mixed monar- 

chy.; and as it has not place in any other form of govern- 

ment, this confideration alone may induce us to prefer 

our prefent conftitution to all others, It muft, however, 

be confeffed, that there is fome difficulty to reconcile 


with fuch extreme liberty the full fe 


iT 


ty and the regular 
f great cities. It 


police of a ftate, efpecially the police o 

may alfo be doubted, whether the low ftate of the public 

yevenue in this period, and of the military power, did not 

Pp ? yf ? 

ftill render fome difcretionary authority in. the crown ne- 
ceflary to the fupport of government. 

URING thefe zealous efforts for the protection o 

D > thefe zeal fforts for the prote€tion of 

liberty, no complaifance for the crown was difcovered by 

this parliament. The king’s revenue lay under great 

debts and anticipations: Thofe branches, 


t=) 


granted in the 
years 1669 and 1670, were ready to expire. And the fleet 
was reprefented by the king as in great decay and difor- 
der. But the commons, inftead of being affeGed by thefe 
diftrefles of the crown, trufted chiefly to them for pafling 
the exclufion-bill, and for punifhing and difplacing all the 


minifters who were obnoxious tothem, They were there- 
fore 
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CH A P. fore in no hafte to relieve the king ; and grew only the 
weet, more afluming on account of his complaints and uneafi- 
1679. nefs. Jealous however of the army, they granted the fame 
fum of 206,000 pounds, which had been voted for dif- 
banding it by the laft parliament ; though the vote, by 
reafon of the fubfequent prorogation and diffolution, joined 
to fome fcruples of the lords, had not been carried into an 
act. ‘This money was appropriated by very ftrict claufes ; 
But the commons infifted not as formerly upon its being 

paid into the chamber of London, 


THE impeachment of the’ five popifh lords in the 
‘Tower, with that of the earl of Danby, was carried on 
with vigour. The power of this minifter, and his credit 
with the king, rendered him extremely obnoxious to the 
Popular leaders ; and the commons hoped, that, if he 
were pufhed to extremity, he would be obliged, in order 
to juftify his own conduét, to lay open the whole intrigue 
of the French alliance, which they fufpeéted to contain 
afecret of the moft dangerous nature. The king, on 
his part, apprehenfive of the fame confequences, and 
defirous to prote& his minifter, who was become criminal 
merely by obeying orders, employed his whole intereft to 
fupport the validity of that pardon, which had been 
granted him. The lords appointed a day for the exe 
amination of the queftion, and agreed to hear counfel on 
both fides: But the commons would not fubmit their 
pretenfions to the difcuffion of argument and enquiry, 
‘They voted, that whoever fhould prefume, without their 
Jeave, to maintain before the houfe of peers the validity 
f Danby’s  pardon,. fhould be 
the liberties of the Englifh commons. And they made 
ademand, that the bifhops, whom they knew to be de- 
voted to the court, fhould be removed, not only when 
the trial of the earl fhould Commence, but alfo when the 
yalidity of his pardon fhould be difcuffed 


ale Us 


accounted a betrayer of 


7 THE 
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Te bifhops before the reformation had always en- € HI A P. 
joyed a feat in parliament: But fo far were they antiently lit ‘ 
from regarding that dignity as a privilege, that they 157% 
affe&ted rather to form a feparate order in the ftate, in- 
dependent of the civil magiftrate, and accountable only 
to the pope and to their own order. By the conftitutions, 
however, of Clarendon, enacted during the reign of 
Henry II. they were obliged to give their prefence in 
parliament; but as the canon law prohibited them from 
affifting in capital trials, they were allowed in fuch cafes 
the privilege of abfenting themfelves. A practice, which 
was at firft voluntary, became afterwards a rule; and on 
the earl of Strafford’s trial, the bifhops, who would 
gladly have attended, and who were no longer bound by 
the canon law, were yet obliged to withdraw. It had 
been ufual for them to-enter a proteft, aflerting their 
right to fit; and this proteft, being confidered as a mere 
form, was always admitted’ and difregarded. But here 
was ftarted a new queftion of nofmall importance. The 
commons, who were now enabled, by the violence of the 
people, and the neceffities of the crown, to make new 
acquifitions of powers and privileges, infifted, that the 
bifhops had no more title to vote in the queftion of the 
earl’s pardon than in the impeachment itfelf. The 
bifhops afferted, that the pardon was merely a prelimi- 
nary; and that, neither by the canon law nor the practice 
of parliament, were they ever obliged, in capital cafes, 
to withdraw till the very commencement of the trial 
itfelf. If their abfence were confidered as a: privilege, 
which was its real origin, it depended on their own 
choice, how far they would infift upon it. If regarded as 
a diminution of their right of peerage, fuch unfavourable 
cuftoms ought never to be extended beyond the very cir- 
cumftance eftablithed by them; and all arguments, from 

a pre= 
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P.-a pretended parity of reafon, were in that cafe-of little or 


4 ~ ho authority. 


1679. 


Prorogation 
and diffolu- 
tion of the 
parliament, 
zoth July. 


Trial and 


execution ° 


THE houfe of lords was fo much influenced by thefe 
reafons, that they admitted the bifhops’ right =to! vote; 
when the validity of the pardon‘fhould be examined. The 
commons infifted {till on their withdrawing ;- and thus a 
] 


quarrel being commenced ‘between ‘the two ho oufesy»th 


king, who exp but frefh inftances of vio= 


=) 


lence from this’ parliament, began to. entertain thoughts 
r : oS 


yr hold of fo favourable'a pretence. and of finifh- 
> f > 


the feffion by a prorogation. While in this difpofi~ 


tion, he was alarmed with fudden intelligence, that the 
houfe of commons was preparing a remonftrance, in or- 
der to inflame’the nation. ftill farther upon the favourite 
topics of the plot and of popery.. . He haftened, therefore, 
to execute his intention, even without confulting his new 
couneil, by whofe advice he had promifed to regulate his 
whole condu@. And thus-were difappointed all the eee 

the malcontents, who were xtremely enraged a 
this vigorous meafure of the king’s. Shaftefbury oublials y 
threatened, that. he would have the head of. whoever had 
advifed it. . The parliament was foon after diffolved with- 
out advice of council; and writs were iffued for a new 
parliament. The king was wi illing to try every means, 
which gave a profpeét of more compliance i in: his fubjedts ; 
and, in cafe of failure, the blame, he hoped, would lie 
on thofe whofe abftingay forced him to extremities, 

Bur even during the recefs of parliament, there was 
no interruption to the profecution of the catholics accufed 
of the plot: The king found himfelf obliged to give way 


to this popular fury, Whitebread, provincial of the 


the five je- jefuits, Fenwic, Gavan, Turner, aaa Harcourt, all of 


fuits. 


them of the fame order, were Art brought to their trial. 
Befides Oates and Bedloe, Dugdale, a new Witnefs, ap- 


peared againft the prifoners. This man had been fteward 


to 
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to lord Afton, and, though poor, poffefled a characer© Far 
fomewhat more reputable than the other two: But his, ¥ 
account of the intended maflacres and affaffinations was 1679 
equally monftrous and incredible. He even aflerted, that 
200,000. papifts in England were ready to take arms, 
The prifoners proved by fixteen witnefles from St. Omers, 
ftudents and moft of them young men of family, that 
Oates was in that feminary, at the time when he {wore 
that he was in London: But as they were catholics and 
difciples of the jefuits, their teftimony, both with the 
judges and jury, was totally difregarded. Even the re- 
ception, which they met with in court, was full of out- 
rage and mockery. One of them faying, that Oates 
always continued at St. Omers, if he could believe his 
fenfes: ‘* You papifts,” faid the chief juftice, ‘* are 
“ taught not to believe your fenfes.” It muft be con- 
felled, that Oates, in oppofition to the fludents of St. 
Omers, found means to bring evidence of his having been 
at that time in London: But this evidence, though it 
had, at that time, the appearance of fome folidity, was 
afterwards difcovered, when Oates himfelf was tried for 
perjury, to be altogether deceitful. In order farther to 
diferedit that witnefs, the jefuits proved by undoubted 
teftimony, that he had perjured him(elf in father Ireland’s 
trial, whom they fhewed to have been in Staffordfhire at 
the very time when Oates {wore that he was committing 
treafon in London. But all thefe pleas availed them. no- 
thing againft the general prejudices. They received fen- 
tence of death; and were executed, perfifting to their 
laft breath in the moft folemn, ecarneft, and deliberate, 
though difregarded, proteftations of their innocence, 

Te next trial was that of Langhorne, an eminent Ané of 
lawyer, by whom all the concerns of the jefuits were “*nenomss 
managed. Oates and Bedloe fwore, that all the papal 


commiffions by which the chief offices in England were 
filled 
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filled with catholics, pafled through his hands. When 


U—,— verdict was given againft the prifoner, the fpectators ex- 


2679. 


Wakeman 
acquitted. 
a8th July. 


preffed their favage joy by loud acclamations. So high 
indeed had the popular rage mounted, that the witnefles 
for this unhappy man, on approaching the court, were 
almoft torn in pieces by the rabble: One in particula 
was bruifed to fuch a degree, as to put his life in danger, 
And another, a woman, declared, that, unlefs the court 
could afford her protection, the durft not give evidence: 
But as the judgés could go no farther than promife to 
punifh fuch as fhould do her any injury, the prifoner 
himfelf had the humanity to wave her teftimony. 

So far the informers had proceeded with fuccefs: Their 
accufation was hitherto equivalent toa fentence of death. 
The firft check which they received, was on the frial of 
Sir George Wakeman, the queen’s phyfician, whom they 
accufed of an intention to poifon the king. It was a 
{trong circumftance in favour of Wakeman, that Oates, 
ih his firft information before the council, had accufed 
him only upon hearfay ; and when afked by the chan- 
cellor, whether he had any thing farther to charge him 
with, he added, “* God forbid I fhould fay any thing 
* againft Sir George: For I know nothing more againf 
*< him.” On the trial he gave pofitive evidence of the 
prifoner’s guilt. There were many other circumftances 
which favoured Wakeman: But what chiefly contributed 


to his acquittal, was the connexion of his caufe with that 


of the queen, whom no one, even during the higheft pres 
judices of the times, could fincerely believe guilty. The 
great importance of the trial made men recollect them- 
elves, and recal that good fenfe and humanity, which 

feemed, during fome time, to have abandoned the nation. 
The chief juftice himfelf, who had hitherto favoured the 
witnefles, exageerated the plot, and railed againft the 
prifoners, was obferved to be confiderably mollified, and 
tg 
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fo give a favourable charge to the jury. Oates and Bed- et BR 
loe had the affurance to attack him to his face, and even Secale 
to accufe him of partiality before the council, The 1679. 
whole party, who had formerly much extolled his con- 

duct, now made him the object of their refentment. 
Wakeman’s acquittal was indeed a fenfible mortification 

to the furious profecutors of the plot, and fixed an inde- 

lible ftain upon the witnefles. But Wakeman, after.he 
recovered his liberty, finding himfelf expofed to fuch in- 

veterate enmity, and being threatened with farther pro- 
fecutions, thought it prudent to retire beyond fea: And 

his flight was interpreted as a proof of guilt, by thofe 

who were ftill refolved to perfift in the belief of the con- 

{piracy. 

THE great difcontents in England, and the refractory State of af- 
difpofition of the parliament, drew the attention‘ of the a 
Scottifh covenanters, and gave them a profpect of fome 
time putting an end to thofe oppreffions, under which 
they had fo Jong laboured. It was fufpected to have been 
the policy of Lauderdale and his aflociates to pufh thefe 
unhappy men to extremities, and force them into rebel- 
dion, with a view of reaping profit from the forfeitures and 
attainders, which would enfue upon it. But the cove- 
nanters, aware of this policy, had hitherto forborne all 
acts of hoftility ; and that tyrannical minifter had failed 
of his purpofe. An incident at laft happened, which 
brought on an infurreétion in that country. 

THE covenanters were much: enraged againft Sharpe, 
the primate, whom they confidered as an apottate from 
their principles, and whom they experienced to be an un- 
relenting perfecutor of all thofe who diflented from the 
eftablifhed worfhip. He had an officer under him, one 
Carmichael, no lefs zealous than himfelf againft conyen- 
ticles, and who by his violent profecutions had rendered 
himfelf extremely obnoxious to the fanatics, “A company 
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ae a of thefe had way-laid him on the road near St. Andrew$y 
_— with an intention, if not of killing him, at leaft of cha- 


1679. 
34 May. 


ftizing him fo feverely as would afterwards render him 


more cautious in perfecuting the nonconformifts *.. While 
looking out for their prey, they were furprized at feeing 
the archbifhop’s coach pafs by; and they immediately 
interpreted this incident as a declaration of the fecret pur- 
pofe of providence againft him. But when they obferved, 
that almoft all his fervants, by fome accident, were ab- 
fent, they no‘longer doubted, but heaven had here deli- 
vered their capital enemy into their hands. Without 
farther deliberation, they fell upon him; dragged him 
from his coach ; tore him from the arms of his daughter, 
who interpofed with cries and tears; and piercing him 
with redoubled wounds, left him dead on the fpot, and 
immediately difperfed themfelves. 

Tuis atrocious action ferved the miniftry as a pretence 
for a more violent perfecution againft the fanatics, on 
whom, without diftinGiion, they threw the guilt of thofe 
furious aflaffins. It is indeed certain, that the murder of 
Sharpe had excited an univerfal joy among the covenan- 
ters, and that their blind zeal had often led them, in 
their books and férmons, to praife and recommend the 
aflaffination of their enemies, whom they confidered as the 
enemies of all true piety and godlinefs. ‘The ftories of 
Jael and Sifera, of Ehud and Eglon, refounded from 
every pulpit. The officers, quartered in the welt, re- 
ceived more ftrict orders to find out and difperfe all con- 
venticles ; and for that reafon the covenanters, inftead of 
meeting in {mall bodies, were obliged to celebrate their 
worfhip in numerous affemblies, and to bring arms for 
their fecurity. At Rutherglen, a fmall borough near 
Glafgow, they openly fet forth a declaration againft pre- 
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lacy ; and in the market-place burned feveral acts of pat- A. P, 
liament and aéts of council, which had eftablifhed that wiry 
mode of ecclefiaftical government, and had prohibited 1679. 
conventicles. For this infult on the fupreme authority, 

they purpofely chofe the 2gth of May, the anniverfary of 

the reftoration ; and previoufly exftinguifhed the bonfires, 


which had been kindled for that folemnity. 


Caprain Graham, afterwards vifcount Dundee, an 
active and enterprizing officer, attacked a great conven- 
ticle upon Loudon-hill, and was repulfed with the lofs of 
thirty men. ‘The covenanters, finding that they were 
unwarily involved in fuch deep guilt, were engaged to 
perfevere, and to feek, from their valour and fortune 
alone, for that indemnity, which the feverity of the go- 
vernment left them no hopes of ever being able otherwife 
to obtain. They pufhed on to Glafgow ; and though at 
firft repulfed, they afterwards made themfelves mafters of 
that city ; difpoffefled the eftablithed clergy; and iflued 
proclamations, in which they declared, that they fought 
againft the king’s fupremacy, againft popery and prelacy, 
and againft a popifh fucceffor. 

How accidental foever this infurre&tion might appear, 
there is reafon to fufpect, that fome great men, in com- 
bination with the popular leaders in England, had fecretly 
inftigated the covenanters to proceed to fuch extremities 4, 
and hoped for the fame effects that had forty years before 
enfued from the diforders in Scotland. The king alfo, 
apprehenfive of like confequences, immediately difpatched 
thither Monmouth wjth a {mall body of Englith cavalry. 
That nobleman joined to thefe troops the Scottifh guards, 
and fome regiments of militia, levied from the well afe@- 
ed counties ; and with great celerity marched in queit of 
the rebels. They had taken poft near Bothwel cattle, Sasioue 
between Hamilton and Glafgow ; where there was no oa 1 

4: Algernon Sidney’s lettérs, p. 90. 
ae: accefs 
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Cen. accels to them ‘but over a bridge, which a fmall body was 


t—-——— able to defend againft the king’s forces. They fhewed 


1679 judgment in the choice of their poft; but difcovered nei- 


ther judgment nor valour in any other ftep of their con- 
duét, No nobility and few gentry had joined them: The 


clergy were in reality the generals; and the whole army 


aad Jone, Never exceeded 8000 men. ‘Monmouth attacked the 
bridge ; and the body of rebels, who defended it, main- 
tained their poft, as long as their ammunition lafted, 
When they fent for more, they received orders to quit 


their ground, and to retire backwards. This imprudent 
meafure occafioned an immediate defeat to the covenan- 
ters. Monmouth pafled the bridge without oppofition, 
and drew up his forces, oppofite to the enemy. His can- 
non alone put them to rout. About 700 fell in the 
purfuit: For properly fpeaking there was no action. 
Twelve hundred were taken prifoners; and were treated 
by Monmouth with a humanity, which they had never 
experienced in their own countrymen. Such of them as 
would promife to live peaceably were difmifled. About 
three hundred, who were fo obftinate as to refufe this eafy 
condition, were fhipped for Barbadoes ; but unfortunately 


perifhed in the voyage. Two of their clergy were 
hanged. Monmouth was of a generous difpofition ; and 
befides, aimed at popularity in Scotland. ‘The king in- 
tended to intruft the government of that kingdom in his 
hands. He had married a Scottifh lady, heir of a great 
family, and allied to all the chief nobility. And Lauder- 
dale, as he was now declining in his parts, and was much 
decayed in his memory, began to lofe with the king that 
influence, which he had maintained during fo many years; 
notwithftanding the efforts of his numerous enemies both 
in Scotland and England, and notwithftanding the many 
violent and tyrannical actions, of which he had been 
guilty. Even at prefent he retained fo much influence as 

. te 
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to poifon all the good intentions, which the king, either C LOR P, 
of himfelf or by Monmouth’s fuggeftion, had formed with _-__ 
regard to Scotland. An act of indemnity was granted ; 1979 
but Lauderdale took care, that it fhould be fo worded as 

rather to afford protection to himfelf and his affociates, 

than to the unhappy covenanters. And though orders 

were given to connive thenceforwards at all conventicles, 

he found means, under a variety of pretences, to elude 

the execution of them. It muft be owned however to his 

praife, that he was the chief perfon, who, by his counfel, 
occafioned the expeditious march of the forces and the 

prompt orders given to Monmouth; and thereby difap- 

pointed all the expectations of the Englith malcontents, 

who, reflecting on the difpofition of men’s minds in Both 
kingdoms, had entertained great hopes from the progrefs 

of the Scottifh infurrection. 
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State of parties ——State of the minifiry—— Meal» 
tub plott——W hig and Tory ——A new parliament 
—— Violence of the COMIN ET 
—— Arguments for and againft the exclufion—— 
Exclufion-bill rejected Trial of Stafford—— 
His execution——Violence of the commons—— 
Diffolution of the parliament——New parliament 
at Oxford——Fitzharriss cafe——Parliament 
difolued— —Viftory of the royalifts. 


P i \HE king, obferving that the whole nation con- 


curred at firft in the belief and profecution of the 
popith plot, had found it neceflary for his own fafety to 
pretend, in all public fpeeches and tranfaGtions, an entire 
belief and acquiefcence in that famous abfurdity, and by 
this artifice he had eluded the violent and irrefiftible tor- 
rent of the people. When a little time and recollection, 
as well as the execution of the pretended confpirators, 
had fomewhat moderated the general fury, he was now 
enabled to form a confiderable party, devoted to the in- 
terefts of the crown, and determined to oppofe the pretene 
fions of the malcontents. 

In every mixed government, fuch as that of England, 
the bulk of the nation will always incline to preferve the 
entire frame of the conttitution ; but according to the 
various prejudices, interefts, and difpofitions of men, 
fome will ever attach themfelves with more paffion to the 

ul, ethers to the popular part of the government, 
ng, after his reftoration, had endeavoured 


ta 
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€o abolifh the diftin&tion of parties, and had chofen his C H A P. 
= ey LXVIIL. 
minifters from among all denominations; no fooner had Coy 
he loft his popularity, and expofed himfelf to general 1679» 
jealoufy, than he found it neceflary to court the old cava- 
lier party, and to promife them full compenfation for 
that neglect, of which they had hitherto complained. 
The prefent emergence made it ftill more neceflary for 
him to apply for their fupport ; and there were many cir 
cumftances, which determined them, at this time, to fly 
to the affiftance of the crown, and to the proteétion of the 
royal family. 
A parry, ftrongly attached to monarchy, will natur- 
ally be jealous of the right of fucceffion, by which alone, 
they believe, ftability to be preferved in the government, 
and a barrier fixed againft the encroachments of popular 
afflemblies. The project, openly embraced, of excluding 
the duke, appeared to that party a dangerous innovation ¢ 
And the defign, fecretly projected, of advancing Mone 
mouth, made them apprehenfive, left the inconveniencies 
of a difputed fucceffion fhould be propagated to all pofte- 
rity. While the jealous lovers of liberty maintained, 
that a-king, whofe title depended on the parliament, 
would naturally be more attentive to the interefts, at leaft 
to the humours of the people; the paffionate admirers of 
monarchy confidered all dependance as a degradation of 
kingly government, and a great ftep towards the eftablifh- 
ment of a commonwealth in England. 
Bur though his union with the political royalifts 
brought great acceffion of force to the king, he derived 
no lefs fupport from the confederacy, which he had, at 
this time, the addrefs to form with the church of Eng- 
land. He reprefented to the ecclefiaflics the great num- 
ber of prefbyterians and other fectaries, who had entered 
jnto the popular party; the encouragement and favour 
which they met with; the loudne({s of their cries ‘with 
I4 regard 
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on regard to popery and arbitrary power. And he made the 
eftablifhed clergy and their adherents apprehend, that the 
gy PI ? 
1679. old fcheme for the abolition of prelacy as well as monarch 
Pp y y 
was revived, and that the fame miferies and oppreffions 
awaited them, to which, during the civil wars and ufur- 


pations, they had fo long been expofed. 


Tue memory alfo of thofe difmal times united many 
indifferent and impartial perfons to the crown, and begat 
a dread left the zeal for liberty fhould engraft itfelf on fa- 
naticifm, and fhould once more kindle a civil war in the 
kingdom. Had not the king ftill retained the prerogative 
of diffolving the parliament, there was indecd reafon to 
apprehend the renewal of all the pretenfions and violences, 
which had ufhered in the laft commotions. ‘The one 
period appeared an exact counter-part to the other: But 
Hill difcerning judges could perceive, both in the fpirit of 
the parties and in the genius of the prince, a material dif- 


ference; by means of which Charles was enabled at laf, 
though with the imminent peril of liberty, to preferve’the 
peace of the nation. 


THE cry againft popery was loud; but it proceeded 
lefs from religious than from party zeal, in thofe’ who 
propagated, and even in thofe who adopted it. “The fpi- 
rit of enthufiafm had occafioned fo much mifchief, and 
had been fo fuccefsfully exploded, that it was not poffible, 


by, any artifice, again to revive and fupport it. Cant had 
been ridiculed ; hypocrify deteéted ; the pretenfions toa 
more thorough reformation, and to greater purity, had be- 
come fufpicious ; and inftead of denominating themfelves 


the godly party, the appellation affected at the beginning 
of the civil wars, the prefent patriots were content with 
calling themfelves the good and the honeff party®: A fure 
prognoftic, that their meafures were not to be fo furious, 
nor their pretenfions fo exorbitant. 

© Temple, vol, p. 335, 
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Te kine too, thouch not endowed with the integrity C H A P. 
amerits . 5 LXVIil, 


and ftri&t principles of his father, was happy in a more —.— 
amiable manner, and more popular addrefs. Far from 1679. 
being diftant, ftately, or referved, he had not a grain of 
pride or vanity in his whole compofition f; but was the 
moft affable, beit! bred man alive. He treated his fub- 
jects like noblemen, like gentlemen, like freemen ; not 
like vaflals or boors. ‘His profeffions were plaufible, his 
whole behaviour engaging; fo that he won upon the 
hearts, even while he loft the good opinion of his fub- 
jets, and often balanced their judgment of things by 
their perfonal inclination’. In his public conduct like- 
wife, though he had fometimes embraced meafures dan- 
gerous to the liberty and religion of his people, he had 
never been found to perfevere obftinately in them, but 
had always returned into that path, which their united 
opinion feemed to point out to him. And upon the 
whole, it appeared to many cruel and even iniquitous, 
to remark too rigoroufly the failings of a prince, who 
difcovered fo much facility in correcting his errors, and 
fo much lenity in pardoning the offences committed 
againft himéfelf. 

Tre general affection, borne the king, appeared fig- 
nally about this time. He fell fick at Windfor; and 
had two or three fits of a fever, fo violent as made his 
life be thought in danger. A general confternation feized 
all ranks of men, encreafed by the apprehenfions enter- 
tained of his fucceflor. In the prefent difpofition of 
men’s minds, the king’s death, to ufe an expreffion of 
fir William Temple *, was regarded as the end of the 
world. The malcontents, it was feared, would proceed 
to extremities, and immediately kindle a civil war in 
the kingdom. Either their entire fuccefs, or entire 

f Temple, vol. i. pi 449e & Differtation on parties, letter vii. 

bh Vol. i, p. 34a. 
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failure, or even the balance and conteft of parties, feemed 
all of them events equally fatal. The king’s chief coun 
fellors, therefore, Effex, Halifax, and Sunderland, who 
ftood on bad terms with Shaftefbury and the popular 
party, advifed him to fend fecretly for the duke, that, 
in cafe of any finifter accident, that prince might be 
ready to affert his right againft the oppofition, which he 
was likely to meet with. When the duke arrived, he 
found his brother out of danger; and it was agreed to 
conceal the invitation, which he had received, His 
journey, however, was attended with important confe- 
quences, He prevailed on the king to difgrace Mon- 
mouth, whofe projects were now known and avowed ; to 
deprive him of his command in the army; and to fend 
him beyond fea. He himfelf returned to Bruffels; but 
made a fhort ftay in that place. He obtained leave to 
retire to Scotland, under pretence ftill of quieting the ap- 
prehenfions of the Englifh nation; but in reality with a 
view of fecuring that kingdom in his interefts, 

THoucGu Effex and Halifax had concurred in the refo~ 
Jution of inviting over the duke, they foon found, that 
they had not obtained his confidence, and that even. the 
king, while he made ufe of their feryice, had no fincere 
segard for their perfons, Effex in difguft refiened. the 
treafury: Halifax retired to his country-feat: Temple, 
defpairing of any accommodation among. fuch enraged 
parties, withdrew almoft entirely to his books and his 
gardens,. The king, who changed minifters as well as 
meafures with great indifference, beftowed at this time 
his chief confidence on Hyde, Sunderland, and Godol- 
phin. Hyde fucceeded Effex in the treafury. 
¢ 


Aux the king’s minifters, as well as himfelf, were exe 


+ 
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t 
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tremely averfe to the meeting of the new parliament, 


which they expected to find as refraétory as any cf the 
preceding, The elections had gone moftly in favour of 
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the country party. The terrors of the plot had fill eae y. 
mighty influence over the populace; and the apprehen- ——~—“ 
fions of the duke’s bigoted principles and arbitrary cha- 3679 
racter weighed with men of fenfe and reflection. The 
king therefore refolved to prorogue the parliament, that 
he might try, whether time would allay thofe humours, 
which, by every other expedient, he had in vain at- 
tempted to mollify. In this meafure he did not expect 
the conctitrence of his council. He knew, that thofe 
popular ljeaders, whom he had admitted, would zealoufly 
oppofe a refolution, which difconcerted all their fchemes 5 
and that the royalifts would not dare, by fupporting it, 
to expofe themfelves to the vengeance of the parliament, 
when it fhould be aflembled, “Thefe reafons obliged him 
to take this ftep entirely of himfelf; and he only declared 
his refolution in council. It is remarkable, that, though 
the king had made profeffion never to embrace any meas 
fure without the advice of thefe counfellors, he had often 
broken that refolution, and had been neceffitated, in affairs 
of the greateft confequence, to controul their opinion, 
Many of them in difguft threw up about this time; 
particularly lord Ruflel, the moft popular man in the 
nation, as well from the mildnefs and integrity of his 
character, as from his zealous attachment to the religion 
and liberties of his country. Though carried into fome 
exceffes, his intentions were ever efteemed upright; and 
being heir to the greateft fortune in the kingdom, as 
well as void of ambition, men believed, that nothing but 
the laft neceffity could ever engage him to embrace any 
defperate meafures. Shaftefbury, who was, in moft par- 
ticulars, of an oppofite charaéter, was removed by the 
king from the office of prefident of the council ; and the 
earl of Radnor, a man who poffefled whimfical talents 
and {plenctic virtues, was fubfituted in his place, 


Ip 
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CH a P. Ir was the favour and countenance of the parliament, 
fami ywhich.had chiefly encouraged the rumour of plots; but 
2679 the nation had gotten fo much into that vein of credulity, 
and every neceffitous villain was fo much incited by the 

fuccefs of Oates and Bedloe, that, even during the 


prorogation, the people were not allowed to remain in 


tranquillity, There was one Dangerfield, a fellow who 
had been burned in the hand for crimes, tran{ported, 
whipped, pilloried four times, fined for cheats, out- 


lawed for felony, convicted of coining, and expofed to 
all the public infamy, which the laws could infli@on the 
bafeft and ‘moft fhameful enormities, The credulity of 
the people, and the humour of the times enabled even this 
man to become a perfon of confequence. He was the 

Meal-tub @uthor of a new incident, called the meal-tub-plot, from 

plot, the place where fome papers, relating to it, were found, 
The bottom of this affair it is difficult, and not very 
material, to difcover. ‘It only appears, that Dangerfield, 
under pretence of betraying the con{piracies of the prefby-~ 
terians, had been countenanced by fome catholics of 
condition, and had even been admitted to the duke’s 
prefence and the king’s.. And that under pretence of 
revealing new popith plots, he had obtained accefs to 
Shaftefbury and fome of the popular leaders. Which 
fide he intended to cheat, is uncertain ; or whether he 
did not rather mean to cheat both: But he foon found, 
that the belief of the nation was more open to a popifh 
than a prefbyterian plot ; and he refolved to ftrike in with 
the prevailing humour, Though no weight could be 
laid on his teftimony, great clamour was raifed ; as if the 
court, by way of retaliation, had intended to load the 
prefbyterians with the guilt of a falfe confpiracy. It muft 
be confeffed, that the prefent period, by the prevalence 
and fufpicion of fuch mean and ignoble arts on all fides, 
throws a great ftain on the Britifh annals, 
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One of the moft innocent artifices, practifed by party Cars 
men at this time, was the additional ceremony, pomp, wn 
and expence, with which a pope-burning was celebrated 1679. 
in London: The fpeétacle ferved to entertain, and amufe, aplbeny 
and inflame the populace. The duke of Monmouth 
likewife came over without leave, and made a triumphant 
proceffion through many parts of the kingdom, extremely 
carefled and admired by the people. All thefe arts feemed 
requifite to fupport the general prejudices, during the 
long interval of parliament. Great endeavours were alfo 
ufed to obtain the king’s confent for the meeting of that 
aflembly. Seventeen peers prefented a petition to this 1680 
purpofe. Many of the corporations imitated the example. 
Notwithftanding feveral marks of difpleafure, and even 
a menacing proclamation from the king, petitions came 
from all parts, earneftly infifting on a feflion of parlia- 
ment. ‘The danger of popery, and the terrors of the 
plot were never forgotten in any of thefe addrefles. 

TuMULTUvOUS petitioning was one of the chief arti- 
fices by which the malcontents in the laft reign had 
attacked the crown: And though the manner of fub- 
fcribing and delivering petitions was now fomewhat re- 
gulated by act of parliament, the thing itfelf ftill remained ; 
and was an admirable’ expedient for infefting the court, 
for {preading difcontent, and for uniting the nation in 
any popular clamour. As the king found no law, by 
which he could punifh thofe importunate, and, as he 
deemed them, undutiful folicitations, he was obliged to 
encounter them by popular applications of a contrary 
tendency. Wherever the church and court party pre- 
vailed, addrefles were framed, containing expreflions of 
the higheft regard to his majefty, the moft entire acqui- 
efcence in his wifdom, the moft dutiful fubmiffion to his 
prerogative, and the deepeft abhorrence of thofe, who en- 
deavoured to encroach upon it, by prefcribing to him any 

time 
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Cc HAP. time for aflembling the parliament. Thus the nation 


LXVIII 


U—-— came to be di Binp ides into petitioners and abhorrers, 


21680, 


Whig and 
tory. 


Fa@tions indeed were at this time extremely animated 
againft each other. The very names, by which each 
party denominated its antagonift, difcover the virulence 
and rancour, which’ prevailed. For befides petitioner 
and abhorrer, appellations which were foon forgotten, this 
year is remarkable for being the epoch of the well-known 
epithets of WHIG and TORY, by which, and 
fometimes without any material difference, this ifland 
has been fo long divided. “The court party reproached 
their antagonifts with their ee to the fanatical con- 
venticlers in Scotland, who were known by the name of 
whigs: The country party found a refemblance between 
the courtiers and the popifh banditti in freland, to whom 
the appellation of tory was affixed. And after this 
manner, thefe foolifh terms of reproach came into public 
and general ufe; and even at prefent feem not nearer 
their end than ies they were firft invented. 

Tue king ufed every art to en icourage his partizans, 
and to reconcile the people to his government. He per- 
fevered in the great zeal which he affe@ted againft popery. 
He even allowed feveral priefts to be put to death, for no 
other crime than their having received orders in the 
Romith church. It is fing gular, that one of them, called 
Evans, was playing at tennis, when the warrant-for hig 
immediate execution was notified to him: He fwore, 
that he would play out his fet frft. Cha rles, with the 
fame view of acquiring popiilarity, formed an alliance 
with Spain, andalfo offered an alliance to Holland: But 
the Dutch, terrified with the great power of France, and 
feeing file refource in a cou intry fo diftraGed as E ng- 
Tita declined acceptance. “He had fent for the duke 
from Scotland, but defired him to return, when the time 
of aflembling the patliament begay to appro 
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Ir was of great confequence to the popular party, 2 bse 
while the meeting of parliament depended on the king’s 
will, to keep the law, whofe operations are perpetual, 1680 
entirely on their fide. The fheriffs of London by their 
office return the juries: It had been ufual for the mayor 
to nominate one fheriff by drinking to him; and the 
common hall had ever without difpute confirmed the 
mayor’s choice. Sir Robert Clayton, the mayor, appointed 
one who was not acceptable to the popular party: The 
common-hall rejected him 5 and Bethel and Cornifh, two 
independants, and republicans, and of confequence deeply 
engaged with the malcontents, were chofen by a majority 
of voices. In fpite of all remonftrances and oppofition, 
the citizens perfifted in their choice; and the court party 
was obliged. for the prefent to acquiefce. 

Juries however were not fo partial in the city ; but 
that reafon and juftice, even when the popifh plot was in 
queftion, could fometimes prevail, The earl of Caftle- 232 Janes 
maine, hufband to the dutchefs of Cleveland, was ac- 
quitted about this time, though accufed by Oates and 
Dangerfield of an intention to aflaffinate the king. Sir 
Thomas Gafcoigne, a very,aged gentleman in the north, 
being accufed by two fervants, whom he had difmiffed 
for difhonefty, received a like verdi&t. Thefe trials were 
great blows to the plot, which now began to ftagger, in 
the judgment of moft men, except thofe who were » 
entirely devoted to the country party. But in order ftill 
to keep alive the zeal againft popery, the earl of Shaftef- 
bury appeared in Wedftminfter-hall, attended by the 
earl of Huntingdon, the lords Ruffel, Cavendifh, Grey, 
Brandon, Sir Henry Caverly, Sir Gilbert Gerrard, Sir 
William Cooper, and other perfons of diftin@tion, and 
prefented to the grand jury of Middlefex reafons for 
indifting the duke of York as a popifh recufant. 

While the jury were deliberating on this extraordinary 
pre 
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CHA P. prefentment, the chief juftice fent for them, and fds 
XVII. p eee 
Fe » denly, even fomewhat irregularly, difmifled them. Shaf- 


2680, tefbury however obtained the end for which he had 


undertaken this bold meafure: He fhowed to all his 


followers. the defperate refolution, which he had em- 


braced, never to admit of any accommodation or com- 


pofition with the duke. By fuch daring conduét he gave 
them affurance, that he was fully determined not to 


ee 


defert their caufe ; and he engaged them to a like devoted 
perfeverance in all the meafures, which he fhould fuggett 
to them, 


As the kingdom was regularly and openly divided into 
two zealous parties, it was not difficult for the king to 
know, that the majority of the new houfe of commons 
was engaged in interefts oppofite to the court: But that 
he might leave no expedient untried, which could com- 
pofe the unhappy differences among his fubje&ts, he 

arf, Oaob.refolved, at laft, after a long interval, to aflemble the 
ca parliament. In his fpeech, he told them, that the fe- 
veral prorogations, which he had made, had been very 
advantageous to his neighbours, and very ufeful to him- 
felf : That he had employed that interval in perfecting 
with the crown of Spain an alliance, which had often 
been defired by former parliaments, and which, he 
doubted not, would be extremely agreeable to them ¢ 
That, in order to give weight to this meafure, and 
render it beneficial to Chriftendom, it was neceflary to 
avoid all domettic diflenfions, and to unite themfelves 
firmly in the fame views and purpofes: That he was 
determined, that nothing on his part fhould be wanting 
to fuch a falutary end ; and provided the fucceffion were 
preferved in its due and legal courfe, he would concur in 
any expedient for the fecurity of the proteftant religion : 
That the farther examination of the popifh plot and the 
punifhment of the criminals were requifite for the fafety 


3 both 
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both of king and kinedom: And after recommending Se 
to them the neceffity of providing, by fome fupplies, for 
the fafety of Tangiers, he proceeded in thefe words: 1680. 
** But that which I value above all the treafure if the 

** world, and which I am fure will give us greater 

“¢ ftrength and reputation both at home and abroad than 

“* any treafure can do, is a perfect union among our~ 

“* felves. Nothing but this can reftore the kingdom to 

* that ftrength and vigour which it feems to have loft, 
“and raife us again to that confideration, which Eng- 

“ land hath ufually poffeffed. All Europe have their 

** eyes upon this aflembly, and think their own happi- 

** nefs and mifery, as well as ours, will depend upon it. 

<< If we fhould be fo unhappy as to fall into mifunder- 

** ftandings among ourfelves to that degree as would 

** render our frienefhip unfafe to truft to, it will not be 

** wondered at, if our neighbours fhould begin to take 

** new, refolutfons, and perhaps fuch as may be fatal to 

us. Let us therefore take care, that we do not gratify 

our enemies, and difcourage our friends, by any un- 

S* feafonable difputes. If any fuch do happen, the 

© world will fee, that it is no fault of mine: For I 

** have done all that it was poffible for me to do, to keep 

*¢ you in peace, while I live, and to leave you fo, when 

“* Idie. But from fo great prudence and fo good affec- 

“* tion as yours, 1 can fear nothing of this kind; but do 

** rely upon you all, that you will do your beft en 

** deavours to bring this parliament to a good and happy 

* conclufion.” 


6s 
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Aut thefe mollifying expreffions had no influence with hepatic 
the commons. Every ftep, which they took, betrayedmons, — 
the zeal, with which they were animated. They voted, 
that it was the undoubted right of the fubjeét to petition 
the king for the calling and fitting of parliament. Not 
content with this decifion, which feems juftifiable in a 
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eee «mixed monarchy, they fell with the utmoft violence on 
~— all thofe abhorrers, who, in their addrefles to the crown, 
1680 had exprefled their difapprobation of thofe petitions, | 
They did not refle@t, that it was as lawful for one party 

of men, as for another, to exprefs their fenfe of public 
affairs ; and that the beft eftablifhed right may, in par- 
ticular circumftances, be abufed, and even the exercife of 

it become an objeét of abhorrence. For this offence, 
they expelled Sir Thomas Withens. They appointed a 
committee for farther’ enquiry into fuch members as had 

been guilty of a like crime ; and complaints were lodged 
againft lord Pafton, Sir Robert Malverer, Sir Bryan 
Stapleton, Taylor, and Turner. They addrefled the king 
againft Sir George Jefferies, recorder of London, for his 
activity in the fame caufe; and they frightened him into 

a refignation of his office, in which he was fucceeded by 

Sir George Treby, a great leader of the popular party. 

They voted an impeachment againft North, chief juftice 

of the common pleas, for drawing the proclamation 
againft tumultuous petitions: But upon examination 
found the proclamation fo cautioufly worded, that it 
afforded them no handle againft him, A petition had 

been prefented to the king from Taunton. ‘* How dare 

‘ you deliver me. fuch a paper?” faid the-king to. the 

perfon who prefented it. ‘¢ Sir,” replied he, <¢¢ my 
“name is Dare.” For this faucy reply, but under 

other pretences, he had been tried, fined, and committed 

to prion. “The commons now addrefled the king for his 


liberty and for remitting his fine. Some printers alfo 
and authors of feditious libels they took under their pro- 
tection. 


GREAT numbers of the abhorrers, from all parts of 
England, were feized by ordet of the commons, and 
committed to cuftody. The | liberty of the fubje@, which 
had been fo carefully guarded by the great charter, and 

Were by 
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by the late law of habeas corpus, was every day violated ee 
by their arbitrary and capricious commitments. The 4 
chief jealoufy, it is true, of the Englifh conftitution is 68> 
naturally and juftly dire&ted againft the crown; .nor in- 

deed have the commons any other means of fecuring their 
privileges than by commitments, which, as they cannot 
beforehand be exactly determined by law, muft always 
appear in fome degree arbitrary. .Senfible of thefe reafons, 

the people had hitherto, without murmuring, feen this 
difcretionary power exercifed by the houfe: But as it-was 

now carried to excefs, and was abufed to ferve the pur- 

pofes of fa@ion, great complaints againft it were heard 

from all quarters, At laft, the vigour and courage of 

one Stowel of Exeter, an abhorrer, put an end to the 
practice, He refufed to obey the ferjeant at arms, ftood 

upon his defence, and faid that he knew of no law, by 
which they pretended to commit him. The houfe, find- 

ing it equally dangerous to proceed or to recede, got off 

by an evafion: ‘They inferted in their votes, that Stowel 

was indifpofed, and that a_month’s time was allowed 

him for the recovery of his health. 

Bur the chief violence of the houfe of commons 
appeared in all their tranfactions with regard to the plot, 
which they profecuted with the fame zeal and the fame 
credulity as their predeceflors, They renewed the former 
vote, which affirmed the reality of the horrid popifh’plot ; 
and, in order the more to terrify the people, they even 
aflerted, that, notwithftanding the difcovery, the plot 
ftill fubfifted. They expelled Sir Robert Can, and Sir 
Robert Yeomans, who had been complained of, for 
faying, that there was no popifh, but there was a prefby- 
terian plot. And they greatly lamented the death of 
Bedloe, whom they called a material witnefs, and on 
whofe teftimony they much depended. He had been 
feized with a feyer at Briftol; had fent for chief juftice 
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Seren orbs confirmed all his former evidence, extept that 
en enes, with regard to the duke and the queen ; and defired 
1680, — North to apply to the king for fome money to relieve him 


in his neceffities, A few days after, he expired ; and the 


whole party triumphed extremely in thefe circumftances 
of his death: As if fuch a teftimony could be deemed the 
affirmation of a dying many as if his confeffion of per- 
jury in fome inftances could affure his veracity in the reft, 


and as if the perfeverance of one profligate could out 
weigh the laft words of fo many men, guilty of no crime 
but that of popery. 

THE commons even endeavoured, by their countenance 
and protection, to remove the extreme infamy, with 
which Dangerfield was loaded, and to reftore him to the 


capacity of being an evidence. The whole tribe of 
informets they applauded and rewarded : Jennifon, Tur- 


berville, Dugdale, Smith; la Faria, appeared’ before 


h a favourable reception: The king was applied 
to in their behalf for penfions and pardons: Their nara 
ratives were printed with that fangtion, which 4rofe from 
the approbation of the houfe: Dr, Tongue was recom- 
mended for the firft confiderable church preferment, which 


fhould become vacant, Confidering men’s determined 


ieve, initead of admiring that a palpable 

be maintained by witnefles, it may juftly 

» that no better evidence was ever pro- 
the catholics, 

‘Tue principal reafons, which fill fupported the cla« 
mour of the popifh plot, were the apprehentions enter- 
tained by the people, of the duke of York, and.the refo- 
lution, embraced by their leaders, of exeluding him from 
the throne. Shaftefbury anid many confiderable men of 
the party, had rendered themfelves irreconcileable with 
him, and cou!d find theij afety no way but in his rin. 

Monmouth’s 
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Monmouth’s friends hoped, that the exclufion of that HA P, 
: : LXVIi, 

prince would make way for their patron. The refent- wee 

ment againft the duke’s apoftacy, the love of liberty, the 1680, 

zeal for religion, the attachment to faction; all thefe 

motives incited the country party. And above all, what 

fupperted the refolution of adhering to the exclufion, 

and rejecting all other expedients offered, was the hope 

artfully encouraged, that the king would at Jaft be obliged 

to yield to their demand, His revenues were extremely 

burdened ; and even if free, could fcarcely fuffice for 

the neceflary charges of government, much lefs for that 

pleafure and expence, to which he was inclined. Though 

he had withdrawn his countenance from Monmouth, 

he was known fecretly to retain a great affeGtion for 

him. On no occafion had he ever been found to per- 

fit obftinately againft difficulties and importunity, And 

as his beloved miftrefs, the dutchefs of Portfmouth, had 

béen engaged, either from lucrative views, or the hopes 

of making the fucceffion fall on her own children, to 

unite herfelfwith the popular party ; this incident was 

regarded as a favourable prognoftic of their fuccefs. Sun« 

derland, fecretary of ftate, who had linked his intereft 

with that of the dutchefs, had concurred in the fame 

meafure. 


Bur befides friendfhip for his brother and a regard to 
the right of fucceffion, there were many ftrong reafons, 
which had determined Charles to perfevere in oppofing 
the exclufion. All the royalifts and the devotees to the 
church ; that party by which alone monarchy was fup- 
ported ; regarded the right of fucceffion as inviolable ; 
and if abandoned by the king in fo capital an article, it 
was to be feared, that they would, in their turn, defert 
his caufe, and deliver him over to the pretenfions and 
ufurpations of the country party. The country party, 
or the whigs, as they were called, if they did not ftill 
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retain fome propenfity towards a republic, were at leaft 
affe&ted with a violent jealoufy of regal power; and it 
was equally to be dreaded, that, being enraged with paft 
oppofition and animated by prefent fuccefs, they would, 
if they prevailed in this pretenfion, be willing das well as 
able, to reduce the prerogative within very narrow limits, 
All menaces therefore, all promifes were in vain employ- 
ed againft the king’s refolution : He never would be pre- 
vailed on to defert his friends, and put himfelf into the 
hands of his enemies, And having voluntarily made 


fuch important conceffions, and tendered, over and over 
again, fuch ftrorg limitations; he was well pleafed to 
find them rejected by the obftinacy of the commons; and 
hoped, that, after the fpirit of oppofition had fpenteitfelf 
in fruitlefs violence, the time would come, when he 
might fafely appeal againft his parliament to his people. 


So much were the popular leaders determined to carry 
matters to extremities, that in lefs than a week after the 
commencement of the feffion, a motion was made for 
britiging in an exclufion-bill, and a committee was ap- 
pointed for that .purpofe. This bill differed in nothing 
trom the former, but in two articles, which fhowed fil] 
an encreafe of zeal in the commons: ‘The bill was to be 
read to the people twice a-year in all the churches of the 
kingdom, and every one, who fhould fupport the duke’s 
title was rendered incapable of receiving a pardon but 
by act of patliament. 

THE debates were carried on with great violence on 
both fides. -The bill was defended by Sir William 
Jones, who had now refigned his office of attorney- 
general, by lord Ruffel, by Sir Francis Winnington, 
Sir Harry Capel, Sir William Pulteney, by colonel 
Titus, Treby, Hambden, Montague. It was oppofed 
by Sir Leoline Jenkins, fecretary of ftate, Sir John 
Ernley, chancellor of the exchequer, by Hyde, Seymour, 

Temple, 
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Temple. The arguments, tranfmitted to us, may beC HA P. 


aiect geicstee Year) : LXVIII. 
>, P. I S 
reduced to the iollowing topics. , 
a . - 6° 
In every government, faid the exclufionifts, there is, cvs 
fomewhere an authority abfolute and fupreme ; nor can for and 
~~ “againft the 


any determination, how unufual foever, which receives exciufion, 
the fanction of the legiflature, admit afterwards of dif- 
pute or controul.. “The liberty of a conftitution, fo far 
from diminifhing this abfolute power, feems rather to 
add force to it, and to give it greater influence over the 
people. The more members of the ftate concur in any 
legiflative decifion, and the more free their voice; the 
lefs likelihood is there, that any oppofition will be made 
to thofe meafures, which receive the final fanction of their 
authority. In England, the legiflative power is lodged 
in king, lords, and commons, waich comprehend every 
order of the community: And there is no pretext for 
exempting any circumftance of government, not even 
the fucceffion of the crown, from fo full and decifive a 
jurifdiction, Even exprefs declaration’ have, in this 
particular, been made of parliamentary authority: In- 
fiances have occurred, where it has been exerted ; And 
though prudential reafons may juftly be alledged, why 
fuch innovations fhould not be attempted “but on extra- 
ordinary occafions, the power and right are for ever vefted 
in the community. But if any occafion can be deemed 
extraordinary, if any emergence can require unuiual 
expedients, it is the prefent ; when the heir to the crown 
has renounced the religion of the ftate, and has zealoufly 
embraced a faith, totally hoftile and incompatible, A 
prince of that communion can never put truft in a people, 
fo prejudiced againft him: The people muit be equally 
diffident of fuch a prince: Foreign and deftructive alli- 
ances will feem to one the only protection of his throne: 
Perpetual jealoufy, oppofition, faction, even infurrections 


will be employed by the other as the fole fecurities for 
K 4 their 
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religion, Though theological prin- 


when in oppofition to paffions, have often 


{mall influence*on mankind in general, {till lefs on 
princes ; yet when they become fymbols of faction, and 
marks of party diftin@tions, they concur with one of the 
ftrongeft paffions in the human franje, and are then ea= 
pable of carrying men to the greateft extremities. Not- 
withfta ; the better judgment and milder difpofition 
how much has the influence of the duke 

1 the tenor of government? How often 

ed the nation into meafures totally deftruGtive of 
their foreien interefts and honour, of their domeftic repofe 
and tranquillity ? The more the abfurdity and incredibility 
of the popith plot are infifted on, the ftronger reafon it 
affords for the exclufion of the duke; fince the univerfal 
belief of it difcovers the extreme antipathy of the nation 
to his religion, and the utter impoffibility of ever bringing 
them to acquiefce peaceably under the dominion of {uch a 
fovereign. The prince, finding himfelf in fo perilous a 
fituation, muft feek for fecurity by defperate remedies, 
and by totally fubduing the privileges of a nation, which 
had betrayed fuch hoftile difpofitions towards himéelf, 
and towards every thing which he deems the mof facred, 
¢ limitations and expedients. What- 
ever fhare of authority is left in the duke’s hands, will 
be employed to the deftru@tion of the nation; and even 
the additional reftraints, by difcovering the public difi- 
dence and averfion, will ferve him as incitements to put 


It is in vain to propof 


himfelf in a condition entirely fuperior and independant, 
And as the laws of England ftill make refiftance treafon, 
and neither do nor can admit of any pofitive exceptions ; 
what folly to leave the kingdom in fo perilous and abfurd 
a‘ fituation; where the greateft virtue will be expofed to 
the moft feyere profcription, and where the laws can only 


be 
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be faved by expedients, which thefe fame laws have 
declared the higheft crime and enormity? | 
~ THE court party reafoned inan oppofitemanner, An 
authority, they faid, wholly abfolute and uncontroulable 
is a mere chimera, and is no where to be found in any 
human inftitutions. All government is founded on opinion 
and a fenfe of duty ; and wherever the fupreme magiftrate, 
by any law or pofitive prefcription, fhocks an opinion 
regarded as fundamental, and eftablifhed with a firmnefs 
equal to that of his own authority, he fubverts the prin- 
ciple, by which he himfelf is eftablifhed, and can no 
longer hope for obedience. In European monarchies, 
the right of fucceffion is juftly efteemed a fundamental ; 
and even though the whole legiflature be vefted in a 
fingle perfon, it would never be permitted him by an 
edict, to difinherit his lawful heir, and call a ftranger or 
more diftant relation to the throne. Abufes in other 
parts of government are capable of redrefs, from more 
difpaffionate enquiry: or better information of the fove- 
reign, and till then ought patiently to be endured = But 
violations of the right of fucceffion draw fuch terrible 
confequences after them as are not to be paralleled 
by any other grievance or inconvenience, Vainly is it 
pleaded, that England is a mixed monarchy; and that 
a law, affented to by king, lords, and commons, is 
enaéted by the concurrence of every part of the ftate: It 
is plain, that there remains a very powerful party, who 
may indeed be out-voted, but who never will deem a 
law, fubverfive of hereditary right, any wife valid or 
obligatory. Limitations, fuch as are propofed by the 
king, give no fhock to the conftitution, which, in many 
particulars, issalready limited;.and they may be fo cal 
culated as to ferve every purpofe, fought for by an ex- 
clufion. If the ancient barriers againft regal authority 
have 
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Cc A P. have been able, during fo many ages, to remain ime 
LXVIN. ilies é 
+ pregnable ; how much more, thofe additional ones, which, 


1680. 


by depriving the monarch of power, tend fo far to their 
own fecurity? The fame jealoufy too of religion, which 
has engaged the people to lay thefe reftraints upon the 
fucceflor, will extremely leflen the number of his par- 
tizans, and make it utterly impraéticable for him, either 
by force or artifice, to break the fetters, impofed upon 
The king’s age and vigorous ftate of health 
promife him along life: And ‘can it be prudent to tear 


him. 


in. pieces the whole ftate, in order to provide againtt a 
contingency, which, it is very likely, may never happen ? 
No human fchemes can fecure the public in all poflible, 
imaginable, events; and the bill of . exclufion itfelf, 
however accurately framed, leaves room for obvious and 
natural {uppofitions, to which it pretends not to provide 
any remedy. Should the duke have a fon, after the 
king’s death muft that fon, without any default of “his 
own, forfeit his title? or muft the princefs of Orange 
defcend from the throne, in order to give place to the 
lawful fucceffor ?- But were all thefe reafonings falfe, it 
ftill remains to be confidered, that, in public deliberations, 
we feek not the expedient, which is beft in itfelf, but the 
beft of fuch as are practicable. The king willingly con- 
fents to limitations, and has already offered fome which 
are of the utmoft importance: But he is determined to 
endure any extremity rather than allow the right of fuc- 
ceffion to be invaded. Let us beware of that factious 
violence, which leads to demand more than will be 
granted ; left we lofe the advantage of thofe beneficial 
conceffions, and leave the nation, on the king’s demife, 
at the mercy of a zealous Prince, irritated with the 


ill ufage, which, he imagines, he has already met 
with, 


In 
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In the houfe of commons, the reafoning of the exclue CH A>. 


fionifts appeared the more convincing ; and the bill paffed 
by a great majority. It was in the houfe of peers that 
the king expected to oppofe it with fuccefs. - The court 
party was there fo prevalent, that it was carried only by 
a majority of two to pay fo much regard to the bill as 
even to commit it. When it came to be debated, the 
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conteft was violent. Shaftefbury, Sunderland, and Effex 15th Nov. 


argued for it: Halifax chiefly conduéted the debate againft 
it, and difplayed an extent of capacity and a force oeeGs 
quence, which had never been furpaffed in that aflembly. 

He ‘was animated, as well by the greatnefs of the occafion, 
as by a rivalfhip with his uncle Shaftefbury ; whom, du- 
ring that day’s debate, he feemed, in the judgment of 
all, to have totally eclipfed.. The king was prefent dur- 
ing the whole debate,-which was prolonged till eleven at 


night. The bill was thrown out by a confiderable majo- 5 5. ¢on 
rity. All the bifhops, except three, voted againtk it, bill rejected. 


Befides the influence of the court over them ; the church 
of England, they imagined or pretended, was in greater 
danger from the prevalence of prefbyterianifm than of 
popery, which, though favoured by the duke, and even 
by the king, was extremely repugnant to the genius of 
the nation. 

‘THE commons difcovered much ill humour upon this 
difappointment. They immediately voted an addrefs for 
the removal of Halifax from the king’s councils and pre- 
fence for ever. Though the pretended caufe was his ad- 
vifing the late frequent, prorogations of parliament, the 
real reafon was apparently his vigorous oppofition to the 
exclufion-bill. When the king applied for money to en- 
able him to maintain Tangiers, which he declared his 


prefent revenues totally unable to defend ; inftead of com- — 


plying, they voted fuch an addrefs as was in reality a 
remonftrance, and one little lefs violent than that famous 
remonftrance, 
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P. remonftrance, which ufhered in the civil wars, 


All the 


———— abufes of government, from the beginning almoft of the 
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goth Nov. 


Trial of 
Seaford 


2 


reign, are there infifted on 3 the Dutch war, the alliance 
with France, the Prorogations and diflolutions of parlia- 
ment; and as all thefe meafu res, as well as the damnable 
and heliifp plot, are there afcribed to the machinations of 
papifts, it was plainly infinuated, that the king had, all 
along, lain under the influence of th 


at party, and was in 
reality the chief con{pirator agai 


aft the religion and libere 
ties of his people. 

THE commons, though they condu@ed the great bu- 
finefs of the exclufion with ext 
imprudence, had yet much reafo 
gave rife to it: But their vehement profecution ‘of the 
popith plot even after fo Jong an interval, difcovers fuch 
2 fpirit, either of credulity or injuftice, as admits of no 
apology. The impeachment of the catholic lords in the 
Tower was revived ; and as vifcount Stafford, from his 
and narrow Capacity, was deemed the 
leaft capable of defending himfelf, it was determined to 
make him the firft viim, that his condemnation might 


pave the way for a fentence againit the reft. The chan- 


cellor, now created earl of Nottingham, was appointed 
high fteward for conduting the trial. 


THREE witnefles. were produced againft the prifo~ 
ner; Oates, Dugdale, and Turberville. Oates fwore, 
that he faw Fenwic, the jefuit, deliver to Stafford ‘a 
commiffion figned by de Oliva, genera! of the jefuits, 
appointing him pay-mafter to the Papal army, which wag 
to be levied for the fubduing of England : For this ridi- 
culous impofture {til] maintained its credit with the com 
mons. Dugdale gave teftimony, that the prifoner, at 
Tixal, a feat of lord Afton’s, had endeavoured to engage 

. - 1 > . = 
him in the defign of murdering the king ; and had 


Promifed 


reme violence and eyen 
n for the jealoufy, which 


age, infirmities, 


wr —s oe 
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promifed him, befides the honour of being fainted by the Se 
church, a reward of 500 pounds for that fervice, Tur- as 
berville depofed, that the prifoner, in his own houfe at #48¢ 
Paris, had made him a like propofal. To offer money 
for murdering a king, without laying down any fcheme, 
by which the affaffin may infure fome probability or pof- 
fibility of efcape, is fo incredible in itfelf, and may fo 
eafily be maintained by any proftitute evidence, that an 
accufation of that nature, not accompanied with circum- 
ftances, ought very little to be attended to by any court 
ofjudicature, But notwithftanding the fmal] hold, which 
the witneffes afforded, the prifoner was able in many 
material particulars, to difcredit their teftimony. It was 
{worn by Dugdale, that Stafford had affifted in a great 
confult of the catholics held at Tixal; but Stafford 
proved by undoubted teftimony, that at the time afligned 
he was in Bath, and in that neighbourhood. Turber=— 
ville had ferved a noviciate among the Dominicans ; but 
having deferted the convent, he had enlifted as a trooper 
in the French army; and being difmifled that fervice, he 
now lived in London, abandoned by all his relations, 
and expofed to great poverty. Stafford proved, by the 
evidence of his gentleman and his page, that Turberville 
. had never, either at Paris or at London, been feen in his 
company ; and it might juftly appear ftrange, that a per- 
fon, who had fo important a fecret in his keeping, was 
fo long entirely neglected by him. 
Tue clamour and outrage of the populace, during the 
ial, were extreme: Great abilities and eloquence were: 
difplayed by the managers, Sir William Jones, Sir Fran- 
cis Winnington, and ferjeant Maynard: Yet did the 


r| 
‘ 
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prifoner, under all thefe difadvantages, make a better 
defence than was expected, either by his friends or his 
enemies: The unequal conteft, in which he was engaged, 
was a plentiful fource of compaffion to every mind, fea- 

foned 
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eae foned with humanity. He reprefented, that, during a 
iI. 3h ; 
—,—~ courfe of forty years, from the very commencement of 


x680. the civil wars, he had, through many dangers, difficule 
ties and lofles, ftill maintained his loyalty : And was it 
credible, that now, in his old age, eafy in his circum- 
ftances, but difpirited by infirmities, he would belye the 
whole courfe of his life, and engage againft his royal 
matter, from whom he had ever received kind treatment, 
in the moft defperate and moft bloody of all confpiracies ? 
He remarked the infamy of the witnefles ; the contradic. 
tions and abfurdities of their teftimony ; the extreme in- 
digence in which they had lived, though engaged, as 
they pretended, in a confpiracy with kings, princes, and 
nobles ; the credit and opulence to which they were at 
prefent raifed. With a fimplicity and tendernefs more 
perfuafive than the greateft oratory, he ftill made prote- 
ffations of his innocence, and could not forbear, every 
. moment, exprefling the moft lively furprize and indigna- 
tion at the audacious impudence of the witnefles, 

Ir will appear aftonifhing to us, as it did to Stafford 
himfelf, that the peers, after a folemn trial of fix 
days, fhould, by a majority of twenty-four voices, 
give fentence againft him. He received however with 
refignation the fatal verdi&t. — God’s holy name be praifed, 
was the only exclamation which he uttered. When the 
high-fteward told him, that the peers would intetcede 
with the king for remitting the more cruel and ignominis 
ous parts of the fentence, hanging and quartering ; he 
burft into tears: But he told the lords, that he was move 
ed, to this weaknefs, by his fenfe of their goodnefs, not 
by any terror of that fate, which he was doomed to 
fuffer. 

Ir is remarkable, that, after Charles, as is ufual in 
fuch cafes, had remitted to Stafford the hanging and quar- 
tering, the two fheriffs, Bethel and Cornith, indulging 

theis 
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their own republican humour, and complying with the erent 
prevalent fpirit of their party, ever jealous of monarchy, — 
ftarted a doubt with regard to the king’s power of exer- 398% 
cifing even this {mall degree of Jenity. ** Since he can- 
“© not pardon the whole,” faid they, ‘* how can he have 
‘© power to remit any part of the fentence They pro- 
pofed the doubt to both houfes: The peers pronounced © _ 
it fuperfluous ; and even the commons, apprehentfive left 
a queftion of this nature might make way for Stafford’s 
efcape, gave this fingular anfwer. . “* This houfe is con- 
“6 tent, that the fheriffs do execute William late vifcount 
“¢ Stafford by fevering his head from his body only.” 
Nothing can be a ftronger proof of the fury of the times, 
than that lord Ruffel, notwithftanding the virtue and. hu- 
manity of his character, feconded in the houfe this bar- 
barous {cruple of the fheriffs. Y 
In the interval between the fentence and execution, 
many efforts were made to fhake the refolution of the in- 
firm and aged prifoner, and to bring him to fome confef- 
fion of the treafon, for which he was condemned. It 
was even rumoured, that he had confeffed ; and the zealous 
partymen, who, no doubt, had fecretly, notwithftanding 
their credulity, entertained fome doubts with regard to the 
reality of the popifh confpiracy, exprefied great triumph 
on the occafion. But Stafford, when again called before 
the houfe of peers, difcovered many fchemes, which had 
been laid by himfelf and others for procuring a toleration 
to the catholics, at leaft a mitigation of the penal laws, 
enacted againft them: And he protefted, that this was 
the fole treafon, of which he had ever been guilty. 
STAFFORD now prepared himfelf for death with the 
intrepidity, which became his birth and ftation, and 
which was the natural refult of the innocence and inte- 
grity, which, during the courfe of along life, he had ever 
maintained: His mind feemed even to collect new force 
from 
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yes from the violence and oppreffion, under which he laboured, 


| | H y——~ When going to execution, he called’ for a cloak to defend 
Hii 4 Pe him againft the rigour of the feafon. <¢ Perhaps,” faid 

he ‘¢I may fhake with cold; but, I truft in God, not 
and execu- ‘© for fear? On the fcaffold, he continued, with reites 
=. rated and earneft affeverations, to make proteftations of 
a his innocence: All his fervour was exercifed on that 
point: When he mentioned the witnefles, whofe perjuries 
had bereaved him of life, his expreffions were full of 
mildnefs and of charity. He folemnly difavowed all 
thofe immoral principles, which over-zealous proteftants 
had afcribed without diftin@ion to the church of Rome: 
And he hoped, he faid, that the time was now appxoach- 
ing, when the prefent delufion would be diffipated ; and 


i} whole world to make reparation to his injured honour. 

Wi THE populace, who had exulted at Stafford’s trial and 
| condemnation, were now melted into tears, at the fight 
of that tender fortitude, which fhone forth in each fea- 
bi ture, and motion, and accent of this aged noble. Their 
profound filence was only interrupted by fighs and groans: 
With difficulty they found fpeech to affent to thofe pro- 
| teftations of innocence, which he frequently repeated : 
“* We believe you, my lord! God blefs you, my lord !” 
Thefe expreffions with a faultering accent flowed from 
them. The executioner himfelf was touched with fym- 
pathy. Twice he lifted up the ax, with an intent to 
ftrike the fatal blow ; and as often felt his refolution to 
fail him. A deep figh was heard to accompany his laft 
effort, which laid Stafford for ever at reft, Al] the {pec- 
tators feemed to feel the blow. And when the head: was 
held up to them with the ufual cry, This is the bead of @ 
traitor, no clamour of affent was uttered, 
and aftonifhment had taken poffefion 
difplayed itfelf in every countenance, 
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Pity, remorfe, 
of every heart, and 


when the force of truth, though late, would engage the’ 
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Tuts is the laft blood which was fhed on account of C H AP, 


the popifh plot: An incident, which, for the credit of . 


the nation, it were better to bury in eternal oblivion 3 but 
which it is neceflary to perpetuate, as well to maintain 
the truth of hiftory, as to warn, if poffible, their pofte- 
rity and all mankind never again to fall into fo fhameful, 
fo barbarous a delufion. 

THE execution of Stafford gratified the prejudices of 
the country party; but it contributed nothing to their 
power and fecurity: On the contrary, by exciting com-= 


miferation, it tended ftill farther to encreafe.that difbelief” 


of the whole plot, which began now to prevail. The 
commons, therefore, not to lofe the prefent opportunity, 
refolved to make both friends and enemies fenfible of their 
power. They pafled a bill for eafing the proteftant dif- 
fenters, and for repealing the perfecuting ftatute of the 
thirty-fifth of Elizabeth: This laudable bill was likewife 
carried through the houfe of peers. “he chief juftice 
was very obnoxious for difmifling the grand jury in an 
irregular manner, and thereby difappointing that bold 
' meafure of Shaftefbury and his friends, who had prefent- 
ed the duke asa recufaut. For this crime the commons 
fent up an impeachment againft him; as alfo againft 
Jones and Wefton, two of the judges, who, in fome 
fpeeches from the bench, had gone fo far as to give to 
many of the firft reformers the appellation of fanatics. 
Tue king, in rejecting the exclufion bill, had fhel= 
tered himfelf fecurely behind, the authority of the houle 
of peers ; and the commons had been deprived of the 
ufual pretence, to attack the fovereign himfelf, under 
colour of attacking his minifters and counfellors, In 
profecution however of the fcheme, which he had formed, 
of throwing the blame on the commons.in cafe of any 
rupture, he made them a new fpeech. After warning 
‘them, that a neglect of this opportunity would’ never be 
Vor, VIII. L retrieved, 
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rettieved, he added thefe words: ‘I did promife you the 


Gx nses *® fulleft fatisfaStion, which your hearts could wifh, for 


3630. 


Violence of 
the com- 
mMvas. 


‘ the fecurity of the proteftant religion, and to contue 
«* with you in any remedies, which might confift with 
<< preferving the fucceflion of the crown in its due and 
<* lewal courfe of defcent. I do again, with the fame re- 
% fervations, renew the fame promifes to you: And 
«< being thus ready on my part to do all that can reafon- 
«* ably be expected from me, I fhould be glad to know 
<* from you, as foon as may be, how far I fhall be affift- 
«« ed by you, and what it is you defire from me,” 

Tue moft reafonable objection againft the limitations, 
propofed by the king, is, that they introduced too confi-+ 
derable an innovation in the government, and almoft 
totally annihilated the power of the future monarch, But 
confidering the prefent difpofition of the commons. and 
their leaders, we may fairly prefume, that this objection 
would have fmall weight with them, and that their dif- 
guft againft the court would rather incline them to dimi- 
nifh than fupport regal authority. They ftill hoped, 
from the king’s urgent neceflities and his ufual facility, 
that he would throw himfelf wholly into their hands; 
and that thus, without waiting for the acceffion of the 
duke, they might immediately render themfelves abfolute 
mafters of the government, The commons, therefore, 
befides infifting {till on the exclufion, proceeded to bring. 
in’ bills of an important, and fome of them of an alarm- 
ing nature: One to renew the triennial act, which had 
been fo inadvertently repealed in the beginning of the 
reign; A fecond to make the office of judge during good 
behaviour: A third to declare the levying of money with- 
out confent of parliament to be high treafon: A fourth to 
order an aflociation for the fafety of his majefty’s perfon, 
for defence of the proteftant religion, for the prefer- 
vation of the proteftant fubjects againft all invafions and 

oppofition, 
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eppofition whatfoever, and for preventing the duke of C HAP. 
, : =), LONER 

York or any papift from fucceeding to the crown. ‘I a ME 
memory of the covenant was too recent for men to over- 1636 
look the confequences of fuch an affociation: And-the 
king, who was particularly converfant in Davila, could 
not fail of recolleéting a memorable foreign inftance, to 
fortify this domeftic experience, 

THE commons alfo pafled many votes, which, though 
they had not the authority of Jaws, ferved however to 
difcover the temper and difpofition of the houfe. They 
voted, that whoever had advifed his majefty to refufe the 
exclufion bill, were promoters of popery and enemies to 
the king and kingdom. In another vote, they named the 
marquefs of Worcefter, the earls of Clarendon, Fever- 
fham, and Halifax, Laurence Hyde, and Edward Sey- 
mour, as thofe dangerous enemies ;: and they requefted 
his majefty to remove them from his perfon and councils 
for ever: They voted, that, till the exclafion bill were 
paffed, they could not, confiftent with the truft repofed 
in them, grant the king any manner of fupply. And 
left he fhould be enabled, by any other expedient, to fup~ 
port the government, and preferve himfelf independant, 
they pafled another vote, in which they declared, that 
whoever fhould hereafter lend, by way of advance, any 
money upon thofe branches of the king’s revenue, arifing 
from cuftoms, excife, or hearth money, fhould be judged 
a hinderer of the fitting of parliament, and be refponfible 
for the fame in parliament. 
- Tue king might prefume, that the peers, who had 
rejected the exclufion bill, would ftill continue to defend 
the throne, and that none of the dangerous bills, intro- 
duced into the other houfe, would ever be prefented for 
the royal affent and approbation. But as there remained 
no hopes of bringing the commons to any better temper, 
and as their farther fitting ferved only to keep faction 
= La alive, 
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i alive, and to perpetuate the general ferment of the nation, 
whe’ came fecretly to. a refolution of proroguing them, 
7631. They got intelligence about a quarter of an hour before 
Baihclen the black rod came to their door. . Not to lofe fuch pre- 
ag cious time, they pafled in a tumultuous manner fome 
extraordinary refolutions. They voted, that whofoever 
advifed his majefty to proregue this parliament to any 
other purpofe than in order to pafs the bill of exclufion, 
was a betrayer of the king, of the proteftant religion, and 
of the kingdom of England ; a promoter of the French 
intereft, and a penfioner of France: That thanks be given 
to the city of London for their manifeft loyalty, and for 
their care and vigilance in the preferyation of the kingand 
of the proteftant religion: That it.is the opinion of this 
houfe, that that city was burned in the year 1666 by the 
papifts, defigning thereby to introduce arbitrary power 
and popery into the kingdom: Yat humble application 
be made to his majefty for reftoring the duke of Monmouth 
to all his offices and commands, from which, it appears 
to the houfe, he had been removed by the influence of the 
duke of York. And that it is the opinion of the houfe 
that the profecution: of the proteftant diffenters upon the 
penal laws is at this time grievous to the fubject, a weak- 
ening of the proteftant intereft; an encouragement of po- 
pery, and dangerous to the peace of the binodoni: 


Tue king pafled fome laws of no great importance + 
But the bill for repealing the thirty-fifth of Elizabeth, 
he privately ordered the clerk of the crown not to prefent 
to him. By this artifice, which was equally difobliging 
fo the country party as if the bill had been rejected, and 
at the fame time implied fome timidity in the king, that 
falutary a&t was for the prefent eluded. The king had 
often of himfelf attempted, and fometimes by irregular 
means, to give indulgence to nonconformifts : But befides 
that he had ufually expe&ted to comprehend the catholics 
wm 
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in this Jiberty, the prefent refra@tory difpofiticn of the CH A P. 


LXVIIT, 
fe&taries had much incenfed him againft them ; and he Ui» Wy 
was refolved, if poffible, to keep them ftill at mercy. 1631. 


THE laft votes of the commons feemed to be an attempt 
of forming indirectly an affociation againft the crown, 
after they found, that their affociation bill could not pafs: 

The diffenting intereft, the city, and the duke of Mon- 

mouth, they endeavoured to connect with the country 

party. A civil war indeed never appeared fo likely as at 

prefent; and it was high time for the king to diffolve a 
parliament, which feemed to have entertained fuch dan- 

gerous projects. Soon after, he fummoned another, : 
Though he obferved, that the country party had efta- 
blifhed their intereft fo ftrongly in all the ele&ting bur- 
roughs, that he could not hope for any difpofition more 
favourable in the new parliament, this expedient was {till 
a profecution of his former projeét, of trying every me- 
thod, by which he might form an accommodation with 
the commons: And if all failed, he hoped, that he could 
the better juftify to his people, at leaft to his party, a final 
breach with them, 

Ir had always been much regretted by the royalifts, 
during the civil wars, that the long parliament had been 
affembled at Weftminfter, and had thereby received force 
and encouragement from the vicinity of a potent and fac= 
tious city, which had zealoufly embraced their party. 
Though the king was now poffeffed of guards, which in 
fome meafure overawed the populace, he was determined 
ftill farther to obviate all inconveniencies; and he fum- 
moned the new parliament to meet at Oxford. The city 
of London fhowed how juft a judgment he had formed of 
their difpofitions. Befides re-electing the fame mem- 
bers, they voted thanks to them for théir former be- 
haviour, in endeavouring to difcover the depth of the 
horrid and hellifh popifh plot, and to exclude the duke of 
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——. —~ pending over the nation. Monmouth with fifteen peers 
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2xf March 


prefented a petition againft aflembling the parliament at 
Oxford, ‘* where the two houfes,” they faid, ‘* could 
** not be in fafety ; but would be eafily expofed to the 
“* {words of the papifts and their adherents, of whom too 
** many had creeped into his majefty’s guards.” Thefe 
infinuations, which pointed fo evidently at the king him- 
felf, were not calculated to perfuade him, but to inflame 
the people. 


Tue exclufionifts might have concluded, both from 
the king’s diflolution of the laft parliament, and from his 
fummoning of the prefent to meet at Oxford, that he was 
determined to maintain his declared refolution of rejecting : 
their favourite bill: But they ftill flattered themfelyes, 
that his urgent neceffities would influence his eafy temper, 
and finally gain them the afcendant. ‘The leaders came 
to parliament, attended not only by their fervants, but 
by numerous bands of their partizans.. The four city 
members in particular were followed by great multitudes, 
wearing ribbons, in which were woven thefe words, No 
papery! No flavery! The king had his guards regularly 
“muftered: His party likewife endeavoured to make a fhow 
of their ftrength: And on the whole, the aflembly at Ox- 
ford rather bore the appearance of a tumultuous Polith 
diet, than of a regular Englifh parliament. . 


- Tue king, who had hitherto employed the moft gras 


cious expreffions to all his parliaments, particularly the 
two laft, thought proper to addrefs himfelf to the prefent 


New porli- in a more authoritative manner, He complained of the 
ment atOx- ; patie ; 


ford, 


unwarrantable proceedings of the former houfe of com- 
mons ; and faid, thats as he would never ufe arbitrary 
government himfelf, neither would he ever fuffer it in 
others. By calling, however, this parliament fo foon, he 
had fufficiently fhown, that no patt irregularities could 


infpire 
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infpire him with a prejudice againft thofe affemblies. He eS 
now afforded them, he added, yet another opportunity of Vow 
providing for the public fafety ; and to all the world had *6%% 
given one evidence more, that on his part he had not 
neglected the duty incumbent on him. 

THE commons were not over-awed by the magifterial 
air of the king’s fpeech. They confifted almoft entirely 
of the fame members; they chofe the fame fpeaker ; and 
they inftantly fell into the fame meafures, the impeach- 
ment of Danby, the repeal of the perfecuting ftatute of 
Elizabeth, the enquiry into the popifh plot, and the bill 
of exclufion. So violent were they on this laft article, 
that no other expedient, however plaufible, could fo mich 
as be hearkened to. Ernley, one of the king’s minifters, 
propofed, that the duke fhould be banifhed, during life, 
five hundred miles from England, and that on the king’s 
demife the next heir fhould be conftituted regent with 
regal power: Yet even this expedient, which left the 
duke only the bare title of king, could not, though fe- 
conded by Sir Thomas Lyttleton and Sir Thomas Mom- 
peflon, obtain the attention of the houfe, The paft dif- 
appointments of the country party, and the oppofition 
made by the court, had only rendered them more united, 
more haughty, and more determined, No method but 
their own, of excluding the duke, could give them any 
fatisfaction. 

THERE was one Fitz-harris, an Jrifh catholic, who Fitz-harris’s 
had infinuated himfelf into the dutchefs of Portfmouth’s °"* 
acquaintance, and had been very bufy in conveying to 
her intelligence of any libel written by the country party, 
or of any defigns entertained againft her or againft the 
court. For fervices of this kind, and perhaps too, from 
a regard to his father, Sir Edward Vitz-harris, who had 
been an eminent royalift, he had received from the king 
@ prefent of 250 pounds. This man met with one Eve- 
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rard, a-Scotchman, a fpy of the exclufionifts, and an ine 


——~ former concerning the popifh plot ; and he engaged him 


1683, 


to write a libel againft the king, the duke, and the whole 
adminiftration. What Fitz-harris’s intentions were, can- 
not well be afcertained: It is probable, as he afterwards 
aflerted, that he meant to carry this libel to his patron, 
the dutchefs, and to make a merit Of the difcovery, Eve- 
rard, who fufpected fome other defign, and who was well 
pleafed on his fide to have the merit of a difcovery with 
his patrons, refolved to betray his friend: He pofted Sir 
William Waller, a noted juftice of peace, and two per- 
fons more behind the hangings, and gave them an oppor- 
tunity of feeing and hearing the whole tranfa@tion. The 
libel, fketched out by Fitz-harris, and executed partly by 
him, partly by Everard, was the moft furious, indecent, 
and outrageous performance imaginable; and fuch as was 
fitter to hurt than ferve any party, which fhould be fo 
imprudent as to adopt it. Waller carried the intelligence 
to the king, and obtained a warrant for committing Fitz- 
harris, who happened, at that very time, to have a copy 
of the libel in his pocket... Finding himfelf now delivered 
over to the law, he refolved to pay court to the popular 
party, who were alone able to proteét him, and by whom 
he obferved almoft all trials to be governed and direéted. 
He affirmed, that he had been employed by the court to 
write the libel, in order to throw the odium of it on the 
exclufionifts: But this account, which was within the 
bounds of credibility, he difgraced by circumftances, 
which are altogether abfurd and improbable. The inten- 
tion of the minifters, he faid, was to fend about copies to 
all the heads of the country party; and the moment they 
received them, they were to be arrefted, and a con{piracy 
to be imputed tothem. That he might merit favour by 
ftill more important intelligence, he commenced a difco- 
verer of the great popith plot ; and he failed not to confirm 
all 
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all the tremendous circumftances, infifted on by his pre-C Bf 
deceflors, He faid, that the fecond Dutch war.was en- Wy 
tered into with a view of extirpating the proteftant reli- 163% 
gion, both abroad and at home ; that father Parry, a jefuit, 

on the difappointment by the peace, told him, that the ca- 

tholics refolved to murder the king, and had even engaged 

. the queen in that-defign; that the envoy of Modena of+ 

fered him 10,000 pounds:to kill the king, and upon his 

refufal the enyoy faid, that the duchefs of Mazarine, 

who was as expert at poifoning as her fifter, the countefs 

of Soiffons, would, with a little phial, execute that de- 

fign ; that upon the king’s death the army in Flanders 

was to come over, and maflacre the proteftants ; that 

money was raifed in Italy for recruits and fupplies, and 

there fhould be no more parliaments; and that the duke 

was privy to this whole plan, and had even entered into 

the defign of Godfrey’s murder, which was executed in 

the manner related by Prance. 

THE popular leaders had, all along, been very defirous 
of having an accufation againft the duke; and though 
Oates and Bedloe, in their firft evidence, had not dared 
to go fo far, both Dugdale and Dangerfield had after- 
wards been encouraged to fupply fo material a defect, by “ 
comprehending him in the confpiracy. ‘The commons, 
therefore, finding that Fitz-harris was alfo willing to 
ferve this purpofe, were riot afhamed to adopt his evi- 
dence, and refolved for that end to fave him from the de- 
ftru€tion, with which he was at prefent threatened. The 
king had removed him from the city-prifon, where he 
was expofed to be tampered with by the exclufionifts ; 
had fent him to the Tower; and had ordered him to be 
profecuted by an indiétment at common law. In order 
to prevent his trial and execution, an impeachment was 
voted by the commons againft him, and fent up to the 
lords, That they might fhew the greater contempt of 

the 
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the court, they ordered, by way of derifion, that theims 


“—,— peachment fhould be carried up by fecretary Jenkins; 


who was fo provoked by the intended affront, that he at 
firft refufed obedience ; though afterwards, being threats 
ened with commitment, he was induced to comply, 
The lords voted to remit the affair to the ordinary courts 
of juftice, before whom, as the attorney-general in- 
formed them, it was already determined to try Fitz-harris. 
‘The commons maintained, that the peers were obliged to 
receive every impeachment from the commons; and this 
indeed feems to have been the firft inftance of their refufal ¢ 
‘They therefore voted, that the lords, in rejecting their 
impeachment, had denied juftice, and had violated the 
conftitution of parliament. They alfo declared, that 
whatever inferior court fhould proceed againft Fitz-hars 
ris, or any one that lay ynder impeachment, would be 
guilty of a high breach of privilege. Great heats were 
likely to enfue; and as the king faw no appearance of 
any better temper in the commons, he gladly Jaid hold of 
the opportunity, afforded by a quarrel between the two 
houfes ; and he proceeded to a diflolution of the parlia- 
ment, The fecret was fo well kept, that the commons 
had no intimation of it, till the black rod came to their 
door, and fummoned them to attend the king at the houfe 
of peers, 

THis vigorous meafure, though it might have been 
forefeen, excited fuch aftonifhment in the country party, 
as deprived them of all fpirit, and reduced them to abfolute 
defpair.’ They were fenfible, though too late, that the 
king had finally taken his refolution, and was determined 
to endure any extremity rather than fubmit to thofe terms, 
which they had refolved to impofe upon him; They 
found, that he had patiently waited till affairs fhould 
come to full maturity; and having now engaged a na- 
tignal party on his fide,~had boldly fet his enemies at 
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defiance. No parliament, they knew, would be fum-€ H A P, 
moned for fome years; and during that long interval, odie 
the court, though perhaps at the head of aninferior party, 1681. 
yet being poflefled of all authority, would have every 
advantage over a body, difperfed and difunited. Thee 
reflections crowded upon every one ; and all the exclu- 

fionifts were terrified, left Charles fhould follow the blow 

by fome action more violent, and immediately take ven- 

geance on them for their long and obftinate oppofition to 

his meafures. The king on his part was no lefs appre- 
henfive, left defpair might prompt them to have recourfe 

to force, and make fome fudden attempt upon his perfon. 

Both parties therefore hurried from Oxford ; and in an 
inftant, that city, fo crowded and bufy, was left in its 

ufual emptinefs and tranquillity. 


THE court party gathered force from the difperfion and 
aftonifhment of their antagonifts, and adhered more 
firmly to the king, whofe refolutions, they now faw, 
could be entirely depended on. ‘he violences of, the 
exclufionifts were every where exclaimed againft and 
aggravated ; and even the reality of the plat, that great 
engine of their authority, was openly called in queftion. 
The clergy efpecially were bufy in this great revolution ; 
and being moved, partly by their own fears, partly by 
the infinuations of the court, they reprefented all their 
antagonifts as fectaries and republicans, and, rejoiced in 
efcaping thofe perils, which they believed to have been 
hanging over. them. Principles the moft oppofite to 
_civil liberty, were every where inforced from the pulpit, 
and adopted in numerous addrefles ; where the king was 
flattered in his prefent meafures, and congratulated on his 


Vidtory of 
the royalifts, 


efcape from parliaments. Could words have, been, de- 
pended on, the nation appeared to be running faft into 
voluntary fervitude, and feemed even ambitious of refign- 
ing into the king’s hands all the privileges, tranfmitted 
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Bur Charles had fagacity enough to diftinguith between 
men’s real internal fentiments, and the language, which 
zeal and oppofition to a contrary faétion may fometimes 
‘extort from them, Notwithftanding all thefe profeffions 
of duty and obedience, he was refolved not to truft, for 
a long time, the people with a new election, but to 
depend entirely on his own ceconomy for alleviating thofe 
necefities, under which he laboured. Great retrench- 
ments were made in the houfhold: Even his favourite 
navy was neglected : Tangiers, though it had coft great 
fums of money, was a few years after abandoned and 
demolifhed. “Fhe mole was entirely deftroyed ; and the 
garrifon, being brought over to England, ferved to aug- 
ment that {mall army, which the king relied on, as the 
folid bafis of his authority. It had been happy for the 
nation, had Charles ufed his victory with juftice and 
moderation equal to the prudence and dexterity, with 
which he obtained it, 

THE firt ftep, taken by the court, was the trial of 
Fitz-harris. Doubts were raifed by the jury with regard 
to their power of trying him, after the concluding vote 
of the commons: But the judges took upon them to 
decide the queftion in the affirmative ; and the jury were 
obliged to proceed. The Writing of the libel was clearly 
proved upon Fitz-harris: The only queftion was with 
regard to his intentions, He aflerted, that he was a {py 
of the court, and had accordingly carried the libel to the 
duchefs: of Portfmouth ; and he was defirous, that the 
jury thould, in this tranfaction, confider him as a cheat, 
not as a'traitor, He failed however fomewhat in the 


proof; and was brought in guilty of treafon by the 
jury. 
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FixpinG himfelf entirely in the hands of the king, he© 7 A Pe 
now retracted all his former impoftures with regard to the as 
popifh plot,;and even endeavoured to atone for them by 1684 
new impoftures againft the country party. He affirmed, 
that thefe fiGions had been extorted from him by the 
fuggeftions and artifices of Treby the recorder, and of 
Bethel and Cornifh, the two fheriffs : This account he 
perfifted in even at his execution; and though men 
knew, that nothing could be depended on, which came 
from one fo corrupt, and fo loft to all fenfe of honour ; 
yet. were they inclined, from his perfeverance, to rely 
fomewhat more on his veracity in thefe laft affeverations. 
But it appears, that ‘his'wife had fome connexions with 
Mrs, Wall, the favourite maid of the duchefs of Portf= 
mouth ; and Fitz-harris hoped, if he perfifted in a ftory 
agreeable to the court, that fome favour might, on that 
account, be fhown to his family. 

Ir is amufing to refleé&t on the feveral lights, in which 
this ftory has been reprefented’by the oppofite factions. 
The country party affirmed, that Fitz-harris had been 
employed by the court, in order to throw the odium of 
the libel om the exclufionifts, and thereby give rife to a 
proteftant plot: The court party maintained, that the 
exclufionifts had found out Fiz-harris, a {py of the 
minifters, and had fet him upon this undertaking, from 
an intention of loading the court with theimputation of 
fuch a defign upon the exclufionifts, Rather than acquit 
their antagonifts, both fides were willing to adopt an 
account -the moft intricate and incredible. It was a 
ftrange fituation, in which the people, at this time, 
were placed; to beevery day tortured with thefe per- 
plexed ftories, and inflamed with fuch dark fufpicions 
againt their fellow-citizens. This was no lefs than the 
fifteenth falfe plot, or-tham plot, as they were then 
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led, with which the court, it was imagined, had ené 


eR deavoured to load their adverfaries |. 


a@1, 


THE country party had intended to make ufe of Fitz- 
harris’s evidence againft the duke and the catholics 3 and 
his execution was therefore a great mortification to them, 
But the king and his minifters were refolyed not to be 
contented with fo flender an advantage. They were 
determined to purfue the victory, and to employ againft 
the exclufionifts:thofe very offenfive arms, however unfair, 
which that party had laid up in. ftore againft their anta- 
gonifts. The whole gang of {pies, witnefles, informers, 
fuborners, who had fo long been fupported and encoua 
raged by the leading patriots, finding now that the king 
was entirely mafter, turned fhort upon their old patrons, 
and offered their fervice to the minifters. To the difgrace 
ef the court and of the age, they were received with 
hearty welcome ; and their teftimony or rather perjury 
made ufe of, in’ order to commit legal murder upon the 
Oppofite party. With an air of triumph and derifion it 
was afked, ‘* Are not thefe men 


** have ettablifhed the popifh plot, upon whofe teftimony 
** Stafford and fo many Catholics have been executed, 
“* and whom you yourfelves have fo long celebrated as 


** men of credit and veracity ? You hay 
6¢ 


good witnefles, who 


e admitted them 
into your bofom: They are beft acquainted with your 


** treafons : They are determined in another fhape to fe 
** their king and country : And. you cannot complain, 
“that the fame meafure, which you meted to oth 
*< fhould now, by a righteous doo 
‘© meafured out to you.” 

Ir is certain, that the p 
ferve in fome cafes as a ful 
alleviation, for a condu@ whi 
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mM or vengeance, be 
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pofed to great blame. But thefe ‘infamous arts; which © HA P. 
: ‘ater a LXfIil. 
poifon juftice in its very fource, and break all the bands\_____» 
of human fociety, are fo deteftable and dangerous, that 16% 
no pretence of retaliation can be pleaded as an apology 

or even an alleviation of the crimesincurred by them. 

On the contrary, the greater indignation the king and his 
minifters felt, when formerly expofed to the perjuries of 
abandoned men, the more reluctance fhould they now 

have difcovered againft employing the fame inftruments of 
vengeance upon their antagonifts, 

Tue firft perfon, on whom the minifters fell, was one 
College, a London joiner, who had become extremely 
noted for his zeal againft popery, and was much con- 
nected with Shaftefbury and the leaders of the country 
party : Foras they relied much upon the populace, men 
of College’s rank and ftation were ufeful to them, College 
had been in Oxford armed with fword and piftol during 
the fitting of the parliament ; and this was made. the 
foundation of his crime. | It was pretended that a con- 
{piracy had been‘entered into to feize the king’s perfon, 
and detain him in confinement, till he fhould make the 
conceffions demanded of him.. The fheriffs of London 
were in ftrong oppofition to the court; and it was not 
ftrange, that the grand juty named by them rejected the 
bill againft College. The prifoner was therefore fent to 
Oxford, where the treafon was faid to have been com- 
mitted. Lord Norris, a ‘courtier, was fheriff of the 
county; and the inhabitants were in general devoted to 
the court party. A jury was named, confifting entirely 
of royalifts; and though they were men of credit and 
charaéter, yet fuch was the factious rage, which pre- 
vailed, that little juftice could be expected by the prifoner. 

Some papers, containing hints and direCtions for his 
defence, were taken from him, as he was conducted to 
his trial : An iniquity, which fome pretended to juftify 
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©: AP: thy alledging, that a like violence had been practifed’ 

‘ re fo againft a prifoner during the fury of the popith plot, 

7681, Such wild notions of retaliation were at that time propas 
gated by the court party. 

Tue witnefles produced againft College were Dugdale; 
Turberville, Haynes, Smith; men-who had before given 
evidence againft the catholics, and whom the jury, for 
that very. reafon, regarded as the moft perjured villains, 
Cellege, though befet with fo many toils, and opprefled 
with fo many iniquities, defended himfelf with {pirit, 
courage, capacity, prefence of mind; and he invalidated 
the evidence of the crown, by convincing arguments and 
undoubted teftimony : Yet did the jury, after half an 
hour’s deliberation, bring in a verdi& againft him. ‘The 
inhuman fpeétators received the verdia with a fhout of 
applaufe: But the prifoner was’ no wife difmayed. At 
his execution, he maintained the fame manly fortitude, 
and ftill denied the crime imputed to him. His whole 
conduct and demeanour prove him to have been:a man led 
aftray only by the fury of the times, and to have been 
governed by an honeft, but indifcreet zeal for his country 
and his religion, ‘ 

Tuus the two parties, atuated by mutual tage, but 
cooped up within the narrow limits of the law, levelled 
with poitoned daggers the moft deadly blows againft each 
other’s breaft, and buried in their factious divifions all 
regard to truth, honour, and humanity, 
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State of affairs in Ireland ——Shaftefbury acquitted 
——Argyle’s trial——State of affairs in Scotland 
—— State of the miniftry in England: New no- 
mination of foeriffs——Quo warrantos——Great 
power of the crown———A conpiracy——— Shafte/- 
bury retires and dies--—Rye houfe plat—+—Con- 
{piracy difcovered——Execution of the confpirators 
——Trial of lord Ruffel——His execution—— 
Trial of Algernon Sidney——His execution—— 
State of the nation——State of foreign affairs—— 
King’s fickne/s and death——and charaéfer. 


W HEN. the cabal entered into the myfterious alli- c a A P. 
ance'with France, they took care to remove the ati sa 
duke of Ormond from the committee'of foreign affairs; 1682. 
and nothing tended farther to increafe the national jea- hee 
loufy, entertained againft the new meafures, than to fee Ireland, 
a man of fo much Joyalty, as well as probity and honour, 
excluded from public councils. They had even fo great 
intereft with the king as to get Ormond recalled from the 
government of Ireland; and lord Robarts, afterwards 

earl of Radnor, fucceeded him in that important employ- 

ment. Lord Berkeley fucceeded Robarts; and the earl 

of Effex, Berkeley, At laft in the year 1677, Charles 

eaft his eye again upon Ormond, whom he had fo long 
neglected ; and fent him over lieutenant to Ireland. 

“* J have done every thing,” faid the king, ‘to difoblige 


that man ; but it is not in my power to make him my 
“enemy.” Ormond, during his difgrace, had never 
joined the malcontents, nor encouraged thofe clamours, 
which, with too much reafon, but often for bad purpofes, 
were raifed againft the king’s meafures. He even thought 
it his duty, regularly, though with dignity, to pay his 
court at Whitehall; and to prove that his attachments 
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© HAP. were founded on gratitude, inclination, and principle, 
“not on any temporary advantages. All the expreffions, 
3631. which dropped from him, while negle&ed by the court, 


fhowed more of good humour, than any prevalence of 
fpleen and indignation. “I can do you no fervice,” 
faid he to his friends, “I have only the power left by my 
** applications to do you fome hurt.” When colonel 
Cary Dillon folicited him to fecond his pretenfions for an 
office, and urged that he had no friends but God and his 
grace: ‘* Alas! poor Cary,” replied theduke, «I pity 
“* thee: Thou couldeft not have two friends, that poflefg 
<< lefs intereft at court.” ‘* Iam thrown bye,” faid he, on 
another occafion, ** like an old rufty clock; yet even 
** that neglected machine, twice in twenty-four hours, 
S¢ points right.” 


On fuch occafions, when Ormond, from decency, paid 
his attendance at court, the king, equally afhamed to fhow 
him civility and ‘to neglect him, was abafhed and con- 
founded. © “¢ Sir,” faid the profligate Buckingham, “I 
** with to know whether it be the duke of Ormond, that 
“ec 
with the duke of Ormond ; for, of the two, you feem 
*¢ the moft out of countenance.” 


WHEN Charles found it his intereft to fhow favour fo 
the old royalifts and to the church of England, Ormond, 
who was much revered by that whole party, could not 
fail of recovering, together with ‘the government of Ire- 
land, his former credit and authority. His adminiftration, 
when lord lieutenant, correfponded to the general tenor of 
his life ; and tended equally. to promote the interefts of 
prince and people, of proteftant and catholic. Ever firmly 


attached to the eftablithed religion, he was able, even 


during thofe jealous times, to efcape fufpicion, though he 
gratified not vulgar prejudices by any perfecution of the 
popith party. He encreafed the revenue of Ireland to three 


hundred thoufand pounds a year :-He maintained’ a re- 


gular 


is out of favour with your majefty, or your majefty . 
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gular army of ten thoufand men: He fupported a well © BA P. 
difciplined militia of twenty thoufand: And though the 
act of fettlement had fo far been infringed, that catholics 768? 
were permitted to live in corporate: towns, they were 

guarded with fo careful an eye, that the moft timorous 
proteftant never apprehended any danger from them. 


Tue chief object of Effex’s ambition was to return to 
the ftation of lord lieutenant, where he had behaved with 
honour and integrity: Shaftefbury and Buckingham bore 
an extreme hatred to Ormond, both from perfonal and 
party confiderations ; The great aim of the anti-courtiers 
was to throw reflections on every part of the king’s 
“government. It could be no furprize, therefore, to the 
Jord lieutenant to learn, that his adminiftration was 
attacked in parliament, particularly by Shaftefbury ; but 
he had the fatisfaCtion, at the fame time, to hear of the 
keen, though polite defence, made by his fon, the 
generous Offory. After juftifying feveral particulars of 
Ormond’s adminiftration againft that intriguing patriot, 
Offory proceeded in the following words: “ Having 
*¢ fpoken of what the lord lieutenant has done, I pre» 
<¢ fume with the fame truth to tell your lordfhips what 
“< he has not done. He never advifed the breaking of the 
«© triple league ; he never advifed the fhutting up of the 
*¢ exchequer; he never advifed the declaration for a 
s¢ toleration ; he never advifed the falling out with the 
<¢ Dutch. and the joining with France: He was not the 
<¢ anthor of that moft excellent pofition Delénda eff Car=_ 
s¢ thago, that Holland, a proteftant country, fhould, con- 
“‘ trary to the true interefts of England, be totally de- 
s< flroyed. I beg that your lordfhips will be fo juft as 
€¢ to judge of my father and all men, according to their 
*¢ aétions and their counfels.” ‘Thefe few fentences, pro- 
nounced by a plain gallant foldier, noted for probity, had 
a furprifing effe&t upon the audience, and confounded all 
the rheteric.of his eloquent and factious adverfary. The 
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ptince of Orange, who eftcemed the former charaéter as 
much as he defpifed the latter, could not forbear congra- 
tulating by letter the earl of Offory on this new fpecies of 
victory, which he had obtained. 

Ossory, though he ever kept at a diftance from fac- 
tion, was the moft popular man in the kingdom ; though 
he never made any compliance with the corrupt views of 
the court, was beloved and refpe€ted by the king. An 
univerfal grief appeared on his death, which happened 
about this time, and which the populace, as is ufual 
wherever they are much affedted, foolifhly afcribed to 
poifon. Ormond bore the lofs with patience and dig- 
nity ; though he ever retained a pleafing, however melan- 
choly, fenfe of the fignal merit of Offory. ‘I would 
“not exchange my dead fon,” faid he, ‘ for any living 
§* fon in Chriftendom.” 

THEse particularities may appear a digreffion; but it 
is with pleafure, I own, that I relax myfelf for a moment 
in the contemplation of thefe humane and virtuous cha- 
racters, amidft that fcene of fury.and faction, fraud and 
violence, in which at prefent our narration has unfortu- 
nately engaged us, 

Bestpes the general intereft of the country party to 
decry the conduct of all the king’s miniflers, the prudent 
and ‘peaceable adminiftration of Ormond. was in a par= 
ticular manner difpleafing to them, In England, where 
the catholics were fearcély one to a hundred, means had 
been found to‘excite an univerfal panic, on account of 
infurreétions and even maflacres, proje@ed by that fed; 
and‘it could not but feem ftrange that in Ireland, where 
they exceeded the proteftants fix to one, there fhould ne 
fymptoms appear of any combination or confpiracy. Such 
an incident, when duly confidered, might’ even in Eng= 
land fhake the credit of the plot, and diminifh the autho- 
rity of thofe leaders, who had fo long, with fuch induftry, 
inculcated the belicf of it on tl. nation. Rewards, 

there- 
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therefore, were publifhed in Ireland to any.that would aa Ps 
bring intelligence or become witnefles; and fome pro- 
fligates were fent over to that kingdom, with a commiffion seca 
to feek out evidence againft the catholics. Under pre- 

tence of fearching for arms or papers, they broke into 

houfes, and plundered them: They threw innocent men 

into prifon, and took bribes for their releafe: And after 

all their diligence, it was with difficulty, that that coun- 

try, commonly fertile enough in witnefles, could furnifh 

them with any fit for their purpofe. 

Ar laft, one Fitzgerald appeared, followed by Ivey, 
Sanfon, Dennis, Bourke, two Macnamaras, and fome 
others: Thefe men were immediately fent over to Eng- 
land ; and though they poffefled neither character fuf- 
ficient to gain belief even for truth, nor fenfe to invent a 
credible falfhood, they were carefled, rewarded, fup+ 
ported, and recommended by the earl of Shaftefbury. 
Oliver Plunket, the titular primate of Ireland, a man of 
peaceable difpofitions, was condemned and executed upon 
fuch teftimony. And the Oxford parliament entered fo 
far into the matter as to vote, that they were entirely fa- 
tisfied in the reality of the horrid and damnable Trith plot. 
But fuch decifions, though at firft regarded as infallible, 
had now loft much of their authority; and the public 
ftill remained fomewhat indifferent and incredulous. 

Arter the diffolution of the parliament, and the 
fubfequent victory of the royalifts, Shaftefbury’s evi- 
dences, with Turberville, Smith, and others, addreffed 
themfelves to the minifters, and gave information of high 
treafon againft their former patron. Itis fufficiently fcan- 
dalous, that intelligence, conveyed by fuch men, fhould 
have been attended to; but there is fome reafon to think, 
that the court agents, nay the minifters, nay the king 
himfelf*, went farther, and were attive in endeavouring, 
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though in vain, to find more reputable perfons to fupport 


w—,— the blafted credit of the Irifh witnefles.. Shaftefbury was 
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Shaftefbury 
acquitted, 


committed to prifon; and his indiétment was prefented to 
the grand jury, . The new fheriffs of London, Shute and 
Pilkington, were engaged as deeply as. their predeceflors 
in the country party ; and they took care to name a jury 
devoted to the fame caufe: A precaution quite neceflary, 
when it was fcarcely poflible to find men indifferent or 
attached to neither party. As far as fwearing could go, 
the treafon.was clearly proved againft Shaftefbury ; or ra- 
ther fo.clearly as to merit no kind of credit or attention. 
‘That veteran leader of a party, enured from his early youth 
to faGtion and intrigue, to cabals and conipiracies, was ree 
prefented as opening without referve his treafonable inten- 
tions to thefe obfcure banditti, and throwing out {uch vio-~ 
lent and outrageous reproaches.upon the king, as none but 
men of low education, like themfelves, could be fuppofed 
toemploy. The draught of an affociation, it is true, againft 
popery and the duke, was found in Shaftefbury’s cabinet 3 
and dangerous inferences might be drawn from many 
claufes of that paper. But it did not appear, that it had 
been framed by Shaftefbury, or fo much as approved by 
him. And as projets of an aflociation had been propofed 
in parliament, it was very natural for this nobleman, or 
his correfpondents, to be thinking of fome plan, which it 
might be proper to lay before that aflembly. The grand 
jury, therefore, after weighing all thefe circumftances, 
rejected the indictment; and the people, who attended 
the hall, teflified their joy by the loudeft acclamations, 
which were echoed throughout the whole city. 

AxsouT this time a fcheme of oppreffion. was laid: in. 
Scotland, after a_manner ftill more flagrant, againft a 
nobleman much lefs obpoxious than Shaftefbury ; and as 
that country was reduced to a ftate of almoft total fubs 
jection, the projedt had the good fortune to fucceed. 
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Tne earl of Argyle, from his youth, had diftinguithed H&P 
himfelf by his loyalty, and his attachment to the royal Gost 
family. ‘Though his father was head of the coven anteréyg 
he himfelf refufed to concur in any of their meafures ;trial. 
and when a commiffion of colonel was given him by the 
convention of ftates, he forbore to aét upon it, till it 
fhould be ratified by the king. By his refpeétful beha- 
viour, as well as by his fervices, he made himfelf accept- 
able to Charles, when that prince was in Scotland: And - 
even after the battle of Worcefter, all the misfortunes, 
which attended the royal caufe, could not engage him to 
defert it. Under Middleton he obftinately perfevered to 
harafs and infeft the vi€torious Englifh ; and it was not 
till he received orders from that general, that he would 
fubmit to accept of a capitulation. Such jealoufy of his 
loyal attachments was entertained by the commonwealth 
and protector, that a pretence was foon after fallen upon 
to commit him to prifon 3 and his confinement was rigo- 
roufly continued till the reftoration. The king, fenfible 
of his fervices, had remitted to him his father’s forfeiture, 
and created him earl of Argyle ; and when a moft unjuft 
fentence was pafled upon him by the Scottifh parliament, 
Charles had anew remitted it. ° In the fubfequent part of 
this reign, Argyle behaved himfelf dutifully; and though 
he feemed not difpofed to go all lengths with the court, 
he always appeared, even in his oppofition, to bea man of 
mild difpofitions and peaceable deportment. 

A PARLIAMENT was fummoned at Edinburgh this 
fummer, and the duke was appointed commiffioner, 
Befides granting money to the king and voting the in- 
defeafible right of fucceffion, this parliament enacted a 
teft, which “all perfons, pofleffed of offices, civil, mili- 
tary, or ecclefiaftical, were bound to take. In this teft, 
the king’s fupremacy was aflerted, the covenant renounced, 
paflive obedience affented to, and all ebligations difclaimed 
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——eltablifhments. This was the ftate of the teft, as. proe 
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pofed by the courtiers; but the country, party propofed 
alfo to infert a claufe, which could not with decency be 
refufed, exprefling the perfon’s adherence to the proteftant 
religion, ‘T’he whole was of an enormous length, con- 
fidered as an oath ; and what was worfe, a confeffion of 
faith was there ratified, which had been impofed a little 
after the reformation, and which contained many articles 
altogether forgotten by the parliament and nation, Among 
others, the dodtrine of refiftance was inculcated ; fo that 
the teft, being voted in a hurry, was found on ex- 
amination to be a medley of contradiction and abfurdity, 
Several perfons, the moft attached to the crown, fcrupled 
to take it: The bifhops and many of the clergy remon- 
ftrated : ‘The earl of Queentberry refufed to fwear, except 
he might be allowed to add an explanation: And even the 
privy council thought it neceflary to publifh for general 
fatisfa@tion a folution of fome difficulties, attending the 
teft. , 

TuoucH the courtiers could not reje& the claufe of 
adhering to the proteftant religion, they propofed, as a 
neceflary mark of refpeét, that all princes of the. blood 
fhould be exempted from taking the oath. This exception 
was zealoufly oppofed by Argyle ; who obferved, that the 
fole danger to be dreaded for the proteftant religion muft 
proceed from the perverfion of the royal family, By in- 
fifting on-fuch topics, he drew on himfelf the fecret indig~ 
nation of the duke, of which he foon felt the fatal 
confequences, 

WHEN Argyle took the teft as a privy counfellor, he 
fubjoined, in the duke’s prefence, an explanation, which 
he had beforehand communicated to that prince, and 
which he believed to have been approved by him. It was 
in thefe words; ‘* I have confidered the teft, and am 
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very defirous of: giving obedience as, far as I can. 1¢ He P. 
am, confident, that the parliament never intended to, 
impofe contradictory oaths: Therefore I think no, 16% 
s¢ man cam explain it but for himfelf, Accordingly, E 
take it as, far as, itis confiftent with: itfelf, andj-the 
proteftant religion, And Ido, declare, that I mean 
not to bind, mylelf, ion my ftation, and in a. lawful 
way, from withing, and endeavouring amy, altcration, 
which [ think to.the, advantage. of church or fate, 
and not repugnant; to the proteftant religion. and. my 
loyalty: And this I underftand as a part of my oath.” 
‘The duke, as.was, natural, heard thefe words with great 
tranquillity : No one took the leaft offence: Argyle was 
admitted to fit that day in council: And it was impoffible 
to imagine, that a. capital offence had been committed, 
where occafion feemed not to have been given, fo much 
as for a frown or reprimand, 

ARGYLE was much furprized, a few days. after, to 
find, that a warrant was iffued for committing. him .to 
prifon; that he was. indicted for high treafon,, leafing- 
making, and perjury; and that from thefe innocent 
words an accufation was extracted, by which he wasto . 
forfeit honours, life, and fortune, It is needlefs to. enter 
into particulars, where the, iniquity of the whole is fo 
apparent. ‘Though the fword of juftice was difplayed, 
even her femblance was not put on; and the forms alone 
of law were preferved, in order to fanctify, or rather 
aggravate the oppreflion. Of five judges, three did not 
fcruple to find the guilt of treafon and leafing-making to 
be incurred by the prifoner: A jury of fifteen noblemen 
gave verdict againft him: And the king, being confulted, 
ordered the fentence-to be pronounced ; but the execution 
of it to be fufpended, till farther orders, 


Ir was pretended by the duke and his creatures, that 
Argyle’s life and fortune were not in any danger, and 
that 
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© aio P. that the fole reafon for pufhing the trial to fuch extre- 
banned Mities againft him was in order to make him renounce 


263r. 


State of 
affairs in 
Scotland, 


fome hereditary jurifdictions, which gave ‘his family a 
dangerous authority in the highlands, and obftruGted the 
courfe of public juftice. But allowing the end to be 
juftifiable, the means were infamous ; and fuch as were 
incompatible, not only with afree, but a civilized govern- 
ment. Argyle had therefore no reafon to truft any longer 
to the juftice or mercy of fuch enemies: He made his 
efcape from prifon ; and till he fhould find a fhip for Hol- 
Jand, he concealed himfelf during fome time in London, 
The king heard of his lurking-place, but would not allow 
him to be arrefted'." All the parts however of his fen- 
tence, as far as the government in Scotland had power, 
were rigoroufly executed ; ‘his eftate confifcated, his arms 
reverfed and torne, 

Ir would feem, ‘that the genuine paffion for liberty 
was at this time totally extinguifhed in Scotland: There 
was only preferved a fpirit of mutiny and fedition, en- 
couraged by a miftaken zeal for religion. Cameron and 
Cargil, two furious preachers, went a ftep beyond all 
their brethren: ‘They publicly excommunicated the king 
for his tyranny and his breach of the covenant; and they 
renounced all allegiance to him. Cameron was killed by 
the troops in an action at Airs-Mofs ; Cargil was taken 
and hanged. Many of their followers were tried and 
convicted. Their lives were offered them if they would 
fay God fave the king: But they would only agree to pray 
for his repentance. ‘This obftinacy was much infifted on 
as an apology for the rigors of the adminiftration: But 
if duly confidered, it will rather afford reafon for a con- 
trary inference. Such unhappy delufion is an object 
rather of commiferation than of anger: And it is almoft 
impoffible, that men could have been carried to fuch a 

! Burnet, vol, i, Pr 5226 
degree 
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degree of frenzy, unlefs provoked by a long train of vio-. € is P. 
lence and oppreffion. inannaaanll 


As the king was mafter in England, and no longer 1682. 
dreaded the clamouts of the country party, he permitted 
the duke to pay him a vifit; and was.foon after prevailed 
on to allow of his return to England, and.of his bearing 
a part in the adminiftration, The duke went to Scotland, 
in order to bring up his family, and fettle the government 
of that country; and he chofe to take his paflage by fea. 
The fhip ftruck on a fand-bank, and was loft: The duke 
‘efcaped in the barge; and it is pretended, that, while 
‘many perfons of rank and quality were drowned, and 
among the reft, Hyde, his brother-in-law, he was very 
careful to fave feveral of his dogs and priefts: For thefe 
two fpecies of favourites are coupled together by fome 
writers. Ithas likewife been afferted, that the barge might 
fafely have held more perfons, and that fome who fwam 
to it were thruft off, and even their hands cut, in order to 
difengage them. But every action of every eminent per= 
fon, during this period, is fo liable to be mifinterpreted 
and mifreprefented by faction, that we ought to be very 
cautious in pafling judgment on too flight evidence. It 
is remarkable, that the failors on board the fhip, though 
they felt themfelves finking, and faw inevitable death be- 
fore their eyes, yet as foon as they obferved the duke to 
be in fafety, gave a loud fhout, in ecay of their joy 
_and fatisfaction. 

Tue duke, during his abode in Scotland, had behaved 
with great civility towards the gentry and nobility; and 
by his courtly demeanor had much won upon their affec- . 
tions: But his treatment of the énthufiafts was ftill fome- 
what rigorous; and in many inftances he appeared to be 
aman of a fevere, if not an unrelenting temper. It is 
even afferted, that he fometimes affifted at the torture of 

criminals, 
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CH A P. criminals, and looked on with tranquillity, as if he weré 
w—,—confidering fome curious experiment ™ He left the 


1682, 


authority in the hands of the earl of Aberdeen, chan 
cellor, and the earl of Queenfberry, treafurer > A very 
arbitrary {pirit. appeared in their adminiftration, A’ gen~ 
tleman of ‘the nate of Weir was tried, becaufe he had 
kept company with one who had been in rebellion; though 
that perfon had: never been marked out by procefs or pros 
clamation. The inferences, upon which Weirwas.con-= 
demned (for a profecution by the government and a con 
demnation were in Scotland the fame thing) hung upon 
each other, afterthe following manner. No man, it was 
fuppofed, could have been in a rebellion, without being 
expofed to fufpicion in the neighbourhood: If the neigh« 
bourhood had’ fufpected him, it was to-be‘prefumed, that 
each! individual: had: likewife heard of the grounds of fuf- 
picion : Every man was bound: to declare to the govern- 
ment his fufpicion againft.every man, and to avoid the 
company: of traitors: To fail in this duty was to par= 
ticipate in the treafon: The conclufion on the whole 
was, You have-converfed with a rebel ; therefore:you are 
yourfelf a rebel. A reprieve: ‘was with fome difficulty 
procured for Weir; but. it was- ferioufly determined. to 
make ule of the precedent. Courts of judicature were 
erected in the fouthern and weftern counties, and a fri 
inquifition carried on againft this new fpecies of crime, 
The term of three years. was appointed for the con- 
tinuance of thefe courts; after which an indemnity was 
promifed, Whoever would take the teft, was inftantly 
entitled to the benefit of this indemnity, The prefby- 
terians, alarmed with fuch tyranny, from which no man 
could deem himfelf fafe, began to think of leaving the 


m Burnet, vol. i. p. 583. Wodrow, vol. ii, p, 169. This laft.author, 
whois much the ikeae authority, mentions only one inftance, that of “a 
which feems to have been af extraordinary one; 
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country; and fome of their agents were fent.to England, ‘et ¢ 
in order-to treat with the proprietors of Carolina for a c——y 
fettlement in that colony. Any condition fecmed.prefe- #982 
rable to the living in their native country, which, by 

the prevalence of perfecution and violence, was become 

as infecure to them as aden of robbers. 

ABOVE two thoufand perfons were out-lawed on pres 
tence of their converfing or having intercoufe; with: re- 
bels ", and they were continually hunted in their rétreat 
by foldiers, fpies, informers, and oppreffive magiftrates. 
Tt was ufual. to put enfnaring queftions to people, living 
peaceably in their own houfes; fuch as, ** Will-you re- 
**-nounce the covenant? Do you efteem the rifing at 
© Bothwel to be rebellion? Was the killing ‘of the arch- 
S¢ ‘bifhop of St.-Andrews murder?” And when ‘the poor 
deluded creatures refufed to anfwer, capital punifhments 
were infli@ed on them®. Even women were brought to 
the gibbet for this pretended crime. -A number of fugi- 
tives, rendered frantic by oppreflion, had publifhed a 
feditious declaration; renouncing allegiance to.Charles 
Stuart, whom they called, as they, for their parts, had 
indeed fome reafon to efteem him, a tyrant. This inci- 
dent afforded the privy eouncil a pretence for an unvfual 
kind of oppreflion. Soldiers were difperfed over the 
country, and power was given to all commiffion officerss 
even the loweft, to oblige every one they met with, to 
abjure the declaration ; and upon refufal, inftantly, with- 
out farther queftions, to fhoot the delinquent Pr, It 
were endlefs, as well as fhocking, to enumerate all the 
inftances of perfecution, or, in other words, of abfurd 
tyranny, which at that time prevailed in Scotland. One 
of them however is fo fingular, that I cannot forbear re- 
lating it. 


n’ Wodrow, vol, ii, Appendix, 94. ° Ibid, vol, ii, paffim, P Ibid, 
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CHAP. ‘THREE women were feised 3; and the cuftomary oath 
LXIXx. . P 
“—.—— was tendered to them, by vhich they were to abjure the 
3682. — feditious declaration abovenentioned. They all refufed, 
and were condemned toa capital punifhment by drowning, 
One of them was an eldely woman: The other two 
were young; one eighteen years of age, the other only 
thirteen. Even thefe violert perfecutors were afhamed to 
put the youngeft to death : But the other two were con= 
ducted to the place of execition, and were tied to flakes 
within the fea-mark at low-water: A contrivance, which 
rendered their death lingeing and dreadful. The el- 
derly woman was placed fatheft in, and by the rifing of . 
the waters was firft fuffoated. The younger, partly 
terrified: with the view of zr companion’s death, partly 
fubdued by the entreaty o' her friends, was prevailed 
with to fay God fave the Kig. Immediately the fpefta~ 
tors called out, that fhe lad fubmitted; and the was 
loofened from the ftake.. Major Winram, the officer 
who guarded the execution, again required her to fign 
the abjuration ; and upon ber refufal, he ordered her in- 
ftantly to be plunged in thewater, where fhe was fuffo- 
cated. 

THE feverity of the adniniftration in Scotland is in 
part to be afcribed to the luke’s temper, to whom the 
king had configned over thegovernment of that country, 
and who gave fuch attentionto affairs as to allow nothing 
of moment to efcape him. Even the government. of 
England, from the fame cufe, began to be fomewhat 
infected with the fame feverty. The duke’s credit was 
great at court. Though reither fo much beloved nor 
efteemed as the king, he wa more dreaded; and thence 
an attendance more exact, 2s well as a fubmiffion more 
obfequious, was paid tohim ‘The faying of Waller was 
remarked, that Charles, in (pite to the parliament, who 
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had determined, that the dukefhould not fucceed him, was © if - P. 


refolyed, that he fhould reigieven in his lifetime. 


. omens 1682 
Tue king however, wholoved to maintain a balance ~~” 


in-his councils, ftill, fupportd Halifax, whom he created 
a marquefs, and made privy eal ;. though ever in oppofi- 
tion tothe duke. This min,.who poffefled the finefl ihe of the 


: i ~ iniftry in 
genius and mot extenfive apacity, of all employed isi England, 


public affairs during the preent. reign, affected a fpecies 
of neutrality between the prties, and was efteemed:the 
head of that fmall body, kmwn hy the denomination of 
Trimmers. This conduét, vhich is more natural to: men 

- of integrity than of ambitior, could not however procure =~ 
him the former character ;, md he was always, with rea- 
fon, regarded as an intriguersather than a patriot. Sun- 
derland, who had promoted tle exclufion-bill, and who had 
been difplaced on that acount, was again, with the 
duke’s confent, brought ino the adminiftration. The 
extreme.duplicity, at leaft vziablenefs, of this man’s con- 
dud, through the whole carfe of his life,»made it be - 
fufpected, that it was by theking’s direCtion he had mixed 
with the country party. Hye, created earl.of Rochelter, 
was firft commiffioner of thetreafury, and was entirely in 
the duke’s interefts, 


Tue king himfelf was olliged to act as the head of a 
patty; a difagreeable fituaton fora prince, and always 
the fource of much injuftic and oppreflion. “He knew 
how obnoxious the diffenter were to the church ; and he 
refolved, contrary to the naxims of toleration, which 
he had hitherto fupported in England, to gratify his 
friends by the perfecution of his enemies, “Ihe laws 
againft conventicles were row rigoroufly executed; an 
expedient, which, the king knew, would diminifh nei- 
ther the numbers nor influnce of the nonconformifts ; 
and which is therefore to le deemed more the refult of 

pafiiorn 
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pafiion ‘than of policy. Scarcely any perfecution ferves 


‘ PXIX- the intended purpofe ‘but ‘fuch as amounts to a total ex 
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termination, 

THoucH the king’s authority made every day great 
advances, it ftill met with confiderable obftacles, ‘chiefly 
from the city, which was entirely in ‘the hands of the 
malcontents, The juries, in particular, named by ‘the 
fheriffs, were not likely to be impartial judges ‘between 
the crown and the people; and after the experiments al- 
ready made in the cafe of Shaftefbury and that of Col- 
lege, treafon, it was apprehended, might there be com- 
mitted with impunity. There could not therefore be a 
more important fervice to the court than to put affairs 
upon avdifferent footing. Sir John Moore, the mayor, 
was gained by fecretary Jenkins, and encouraged ‘to in- 
fift upon the cuftomary privilege of his office, of nam- 
ing one of the fheriffs. Accordingly, when the time of 
election came, ‘he drank to North, a Levant merchant, 
who accepted of that expenfive office. The country party 
faid, that, being lately returned ‘from Turkey, he was, 
on account of his recent experience, better qualified to 
ferve the purpofes of the court. A poll was opened for 
the election of another fheriff; and here began the con- 
teft. The majority of the common-hall, headed by the 
two fheriffs of the former year, refufed to acknowledge 
the mayor’s right of appointing one fheriff, but infifted 
that both muft be elected by the livery. Papillon and 
Dubois were the perfons whom the country party agreed 
to ele&t: Box was pointed out by the courtiers, The 
poll was opened; but as the mayor would not allow 
the election to proceed for two vacancies, the theriffe 
and he feparated, and each carried on the poll apart. 
The country party, who voted with the fheriffs for Pa- 
pillon and Dubois, were much more numerous than thofe 
who voted with the mayor for Box: But as the mayor 
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infifted, that his poll was the only legal one, he de- ge P. 
clared Box to be duly ele&ted. All difficulties however 
were not furmounted. Box, apprehenfive of the confe-  1682- 
quences, which might attend fo dubious an election, fined 
off; andthe mayor found it neceflary to proceed to a 
new choice. When the matter was propofed to the 
common-hall, aloud cry was raifed, No election ! No 
election! The two fheriffs already elected, Papillon and 
Dubois, were infifted on as the only legal magiftrates. 
But as the mayor ftill maintained, that Box alone had 
been legally chofen, and that it was now requifite to fup- 
: ply his place, he opened books anew; and during the tu- 
mult and confufion of the citizens, a few of the mayor’s 
pattizans elected Rich, unknown to and unheeded by 
the reft of the livery. North and Rich were ac- 
cordingly fworn in fheriffs for the enfuing year ; but it 
was neceflary to ferid a guard of the train bands to pro- 
tect them in'entering upon their:office. A new mayor 
'_ of the court party was foon after chofer’ by means, as is ash of Oce 
pretended, ftill more violent and irregular. 

Tuus the country party were diflodged from their 
ftrong hold in the city ; where, ever fince the commence- 
ment of factions in the Englifh government, they had, 
without interruption, almoft- without molettation, main- 
tained a fuperiority. {t had been happy, had the partia- 
lities, hitherto objeGted to juries, been corrected, witha 


ere 


out giving place to partialities ‘of an oppofite kind: But 
in the prefent diftrated {tate of the nation, an equitable 
neutrality was almoft impoffible to be attained, The 
court and church party, who were now named on juries, 
made juftice. fubfervient to their fattious views; and 
the king had a profpect of obtaining full revenge on his 

enemies. It was not long before the effects of thefe al- 
terations were feen, W-hen it was firft reported, thatthe 
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duke intended to leave Scotland, Pilkington, at that time 
fheriff, a very violent man had broken out in thefe terms, 
** He has already burned the city ; and he is now com- 
ing to cut all our throats?” For thefe fcandalous ex- 
preffions, the duke fued Pilkington; and enormous da- 
mages to the amount of 100,000 pounds were decreed 
him. By the law of England, ratified in the great char- 
ter, no fine or damages ought to extend to the total ruin 
of acriminal. Sir Patience Ward, formerly mayor, who 
gave evidence for Pilkington, was fued for perjury, and 
condemned to the pillory : A fevere fentence, and fuffi- 
cient to deter all witnefles from appearing in favour of 
thofe, who were profecuted by the court. 


Bur though the crown had obtained fo great a victory 
in the city, it was not quite decifive; and the conteft 
might be renewed every year at the election of magi- 
ftrates, An important project, therefore, was formed, 
not only to make the king mafter of the city, but by 
that precedent to gain him uncontrouled influence in all 
the corporations of England, and thereby give the greateft 
wound to the legal conftitution, which the moft powerful 
and moft arbitrary monarchs had ever yet been able to in- 
flict. A writ of guo warranto was iffued againft the city ; 
that is, an enquiry into the validity of its charter. It 
was pretended, that the city had forfeited all its privi- 
leges, and ought to be declared no longer a corporation, 
on account of two offences, which the court of aldermen 
and common council had committed. After the great 
fire in 1666, all the markets had been rebuilt, and had 
been fitted up with many conveniences ; and, in order to 
defray the expence, the magiftrates had impofed a fmall 
toll on goods brought to market : in the year 1679, they 
had addrefled the king againft the prorogation of parlia- 
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inert, and had employed the following terms: ** Your Ca P. 
*< petitioners are greatly furprized at the late prorogation, = 


«© whereby the profecution of the public juftice of the 
« kingdom, and the making of neceflary provifions for 
“© the prefervation of your majefty and your proteftant 
Fe fubjeéts, have received interruption,” Thefe words 
were pretended to contain a fcandalous reflection on the 
king and his meafures. The caufe of the city was de- 
fended againft’ the attorney and folicitor generals, by 
Treby and Pollexfen. 

Tuese laft pleaded, that, fince the foundation of the 
monarchy, no corporation had ever yet been expofed to 
forfeiture, and the thing itfelf implied an abfurdity : 
‘That a corporation, as fuch, was incapable of al] crime 
or offence, and none were anfwerable for any iniquity 
but the perfors*themfelves, who committed it: That 
the members, in choofing magiftrates, had entrufted them 
with legal powers only ; and where the magiftrates ex- 
ceeded thefe powers, their acts were void, but could 
never involve the body itfelf in any criminal imputation : 
That fuch had ever been the practice of England, except 
at the Reformation, when the monafteries were abolifhed ; 
but this wasan extraordinary cafe ; and it waseven thought 
neceflary ‘to ‘ratify afterwards the whole tranfaction by 
act “of parliament : That corporate bodies, framed for 
public good, and calculated for perpetual duration, ought 
not to be annihilated for the temporary faults of their 
members, who might themfelves, without hurting the 
community, be queftioned for their offences: ‘That even 
a private eftate, if entailed, could not be forfeited to the 
cfown, on account of treafon, committed by the tenant 
for life; but upon his demife went to the next in remain- 
der: That the offences, objected to the city, far from 
deferving fo fevere a punifhment, were not even worthy 
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WH —_ invefted with the power of making bye-laws; and the 


1683. 


fmalleft borough in England. had ever been allowed to 
carry the exercife of this power farther than London had 
done in the inftance complained of ; That the city, hav- 
ing, at its own expence, repaired the markets, which were 
built too on its own eftate, might as lawfully claim. a 
fall recompence from {uch as brought commodities thi- 
ther, as a man might require rent for a houfe, of which 
he was poflefled. That thofe who difliked the condition, 
might abftain from the market ; and whoever paid, had 
done it voluntarily: That it was an avowed right of the 
fubjeéts to petition; nor had the city. ini their addrefs 
abufed this privilege: That the king himfelf had often 
declared, the parliament. often voted, the nation to be in 
danger from the popith plot ; which, it is evident, could 
not be fully profecuted:but in-a parliamentary manner‘ 
That the impeachment of the popith lords was certainly 
obftructed by the frequent prorogations; as was alfo the 
enacting of neceflary laws, and providing for the defence 
of the nation: That the loyalty of the city, no lefs 
than their regard to felf-prefervation, might prompt them 
to frame the petition; fince it was acknowledged, that 
the king’s life was every moment expofed to the moft 
imminent danger from the popifh con{piracy ; That the 
city had not accufed the king of obftructing juftice, much 
lefs of having any fuch intention; fince it was allowed, 
that evil counfellors were alone anfwerable for all the 
pernicious confequences of any meafure : And that it 
was ynaccountable, that two public deeds, which had 
not, during fo long a time, fubjeCted to any, even the 
fmalleft penalty, the perfons guilty of them, fhould now 
be punifhed fo feverely upon the corporation, which al- 
ways was, and always muft be innocent. 
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If is evident, that thofe who would apologize for the © H 
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meafures of the court, muft, in this cafe, found thei? So 233 


arguments, not on law, but reafons of ftate. The 
jedges, therefore, who condemned the city, are in- 
excufable; fince the fole object of their determinations 
muft ever be the pure principles of juftice and equity. 
But the office of judge was at that time held during plea- 
fure; and it was impofitble, that any caufe, where the 
court bent its force, could evér be carried againft it. 
After fentence was pronounced, the city applied in a 
humble manner ‘to the king; and he agreed to reftore 
their charter, but in return they were obliged to fubmit 
to the following regulations: That no mayor, theriff, 
recorder, common ferjeant, town clerk, or coroner, fhould 


- be admitted to the exercife “of his. office without his 


majefty’s approbation: That if the king-difapprove twice 
of the mayor or fheriffs elected, he may by commiffion 
appoint thefe magiftrates : That the mayor and court of 
aldermen may, with his majefty’s leave, difplace any 
magiftrate : And that no alderman, in cafe of a vacancy, 
fhall be elected without confent of the court of aldermen, 
who, if they difapprove twice of the choice, may fill the 
vacancy. 


1633. 
12th June. 


ALL the corporations in England, having the example Great power 


of the 


of London before their eyes, faw how vain it would crown, 


prove to contend with the court, and were, moft of them, 
fucceffively induced to furrender their charters into the 
king’s hands, Confiderable fums. were exacted for re~ 
ftoring the charters ; and al] offices of power and profit 
were left at the difpofal of the crown. It feems flrange, 
that the independent royalifts, who never meant to make 
the crown abfolute, fhould yet be fo elated with the vic+ 
tory obtained aver their adverfaries, as to approve of a 
precedent, which left no national privileges in fecurity, 
but enabled the king under like pretences, and by means 
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¢ ek P.of like inftruments, to recall anew all thofe charters, 
which at prefent he was pleafed to grant. And every 


3683. 


A con- 
fpiracy. 


friend to liberty muft allow, that the nation, whofe con- 
ftitution was thus broken in the fhock of faGtion, jhada 

ight, by every prudent expedient, to recover that fecu- 
rity, of which it was fo unhappily bereaved. 

WHILE fo great a faction adhered to the crown, it is 
apparent, that refiftarice, however juftifiable, could never 
be prudent; and all wife men faw no expedient but 
peaceably to fubmit to the prefent grievances. There 
was however a party of malcontents, fo turbulent in 
their difpofition, that, even before this laft iniquity, 
which laid the whole conftitution at the mercy of the 
king, they had meditated plans of refiftance; at a time 
when it could be as little juftifiable as prudent. In the 
{pring 1681", a little before the Oxford parliament, the 
king was feized with a fit of ficknefs at Windfor, which 
gave great alarm to the public. The duke of Mon- 
mouth, lord Ruffel, lord Grey, inftigated by the reftlefg 
Shaftefbury, had agreed, in cafe the king’s ficknefs 
fhould prove mortal, to rife in arms and to oppofe the 
fucceflion of the duke. Charles recovered; but thefe 
dangerous projects were not laid afide. The fame con- 
fpirators, together with Effex and Salifbury, were deter- 
mined to continue the Oxford parliament, after the king, 
as was daily expected, fhould diffolve it; and they en-~ 
gaged fome leaders among the commons in the fame 
defperate meafure. They went fo far as to detain feveral 
jords in the houfe, under pretence of figning a proteft 


* Lord Grey’s fecret hiftory of the Rye-houfe plot, This is the moft full 
and authentic account of all thefe tranfaCtions ; but is in the main confirmed 


¥ 


y bithop Sprat, and even Burnet, as well as by 


the trials and dying confef- 


s of the confpirators: So that Rothing can be more unaccountable than 
that any one fhould pretend, that this conf; iracy was an impofture lik 


the 
popith plot. . Monmouth’s declaration putlifhed in the next reign, confefles 
% confult for extraordinary remedies. 
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againft reje&ting Fitz-harris’s impeachment : But hear- © ae 
ing that the commons had broken up in great confter- —_—» 
nation, they were likewife obliged at laft to feparate, 1683 
Shaftefbury’s imprifonment and trial put an end for fome 
time to thefe machinations ; and it was not till the new 
fheriffs were impofed on the city that they were revived. 
The leaders of the country party began then to apprehend 
themfelyes in imminent) danger; and they were well 
pleafed to find, that the citizens were ftruck with the 
fame terror, and were thence inclined to undertake the 
moft perilous enterprizes. Befides the city, the gentry and 
nobility in feveral counties of England were folicited to rife 
in arms. Monmouth engaged the earl of Macclesfield, lord 
Brandon, Sir Gilbert Gerrard, and other gentlemen in 
Chefhire ; Jord Ruffel fixed a correfpondence with Sir 
William Courtney, Sir Francis Rowles, Sir Francis 
Drake, who promifed to raife the weft; and Trenchard 
3 in particular, who had intereft in the difaffeted town of 
Taunton, aflured him of confiderable affiftance from that 
’ neighbourhood. Shaftefbury and his emiflary, Fergufon, 
; an independent clergyman and a reftlefs plotter, managed 
the correfpondence in the city, upon which the con- 
federates chiefly relied, The whole train was ready to 
Q take fire; but was prevented by the caution of lord 
; Ruffel, who induced Monmouth to delay the enterprize. 
. 
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Shaftefbury in the mean time was fo much affeted with 

the fenfe of his danger, that he had left his houfe, and 

fecretly lurked in the city; meditating all thofe defperate 
{chemes, which difappointed revenge and ambition could 
. infpire. He exclaimed loudly againft delay, and repre- 
fented to his confederates, that having gone fo far, and 
entrufted the fecret into fo many hands, there was no 
fafety for them but in a bold and defperate profecution of 
their purpofe. The projects were therefore renewed : 
Meetings of the confpirators were appointed in different 


N 4 houfes, 
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c ie houfes, particularly in Shephard’s, an eminent wines 
bed pocesl merchant‘in the city: The plan of an infurrection was 
1683. Jaid in London, Chef rire, Devonfhire, and Briftol: The 
feveral places of rendezvous in the city were concerted ; 

and all the operations fixed: The ftate of the guards 


was even viewed by Monmouth and Armftrong, and an 


attack on them pronounced practicable : A declaration to 
juftify the enterprize to the public was read and agreed 
to: And every circumftance feemed now to render an 
infurrection unavoidable ; when a new delay was procured 
by Trenchard, who declared, that the rifing in the weft 
could not for fome weeks be in fufficient forwardnefs. 


SHAFTESBURY was enraged at thefe perpetual cautions 
and delaysin an enterprize, which, he thought, nothing 
but courage and celerity could render effectual : He 
threatened to commence the infurre&tion with his friends 
in the city alone; and he boafted, that he had ten 
thoufand bri/k boys, as he called them, who, on a motion 
of his finger, were ready to fly to arms. Monmouth, 
Ruffel, and the other confpirators, were, during fome 


time, in apprehenfions, left defpair fhould pufh him into 
fome dangerous meafure ; when they heard, that, after 
a long combat between feat and rage, he had at laft 
abandoned all hopes of fuccefs, and had retired into 
Holland. .He lived in a private manner at Amfterdam ; 
and for greater fecurity defired to be admitted into the 
magiftracy of that city: “But his former violent counfels 
againit the Dutch commonwealth were remembered; and 
all applications from him were rejeéted. He died foon 


ae after’; and his end gave neither forrow to his friends, nor 
joy to his enemies. His furious temper, ‘nots withftanding 
his capacity, had done great injury to the caufe, in 
which he was engaged. The violences and iniquities, 
which he fuggefted and encouraged, were greater than 
even faction itfelf could endure; and men-could not 
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forbear fometimes recolleCting, that the fame perfon, © 3 * P, 
who had become fo zealous a patriot, was once a moft , ee 


proftitute courtier. It is remarkable, that this man, 


‘whofe principles and conduct were, in all other refpects, 


fo exceptionable, proved an excellent chancellor; and 
that all his decrees, while he poffeffed that high office, 
were equally remarkable for juftnefs and for integrity. 
So difficult is it to find in hiftory a charaéter either wholly 
bad or perfectly good; though the prejudices of party 
make writers run eafily into the extremes both of panegy- 
ric and of fatire ! 

Arter Shaftefbury’s departure, the con{pirators found 
fome difficulty in renewing the correfpondence with the 
city malcontents, who had been accuftomed to depend 
folely on that nobleman. “Their common hopes, how- 
éver, as well as common fears, made them at laft have 
recourfe to each other; and a regular project of an infur= 
reétion was again formed. A council of fix was erected, 
confifting of Monmouth, Ruffel, Effex, Howard, Al- 
gernon Sidney, and John Hambden, grandfon of the 
great parliamentary leader. “Thefe men entered into an 
agreement with Argyle and the Scottifh malcontents ; 
who engaged, that, upon the payment of 10,000 pounds 
for the purchafe of arms in Holland, they would bring 


the covenanters into the field. InfurreCtions likewife - 


were anew projected in Chefhire, and the weft, as well as 
in the-city; and fome meetings of the leaders were held, 
in order to reduce thefe projects into form. ‘The con- 
{pirators differed extremely in their views. Sidney was 
paffionate for a commonwealth. Effex had embraced the 
fame projet. But Monmouth had entertained hopes of 
acquiring the crown for himfelf. Ruffle], as well as 
Hambden, was much attached to the ancient conftitution, 
and intended only the exclufion of the duke and the 


redrefs of grievances. Lord Howard was a man of no 
; prins 
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principle, and was ready to embrace any party, which 


——— his immediate intereft fhould recommend to him. But 


1683, 


Rye-houfe 
plot. 


notwithftanding this difference of characters and of views, 
their common hatréd of the duke and the prefent admini- 
{tration united them in one party ; and the dangerous ex- 
periment of an infurrection was fully refolved on. 


WHILE thefe fchemes were concerting among the 
leaders, there was an inferior order of conf{pirators, who 
held frequent meetings; and, together with the infur- 
rection, carried on projets quite unknown to Monmouth, 
and the cabal of fix. Among thefe men were colonel 
Rumfey, an old republican officer, who had diftinguithed 
himfelf in Portugal, and had been recommended to the 
king by marefchal Schomberg ; lieutenant colonel Wal- 
cot, likewife a republican officer ; Goodenough, under- 
fheriff of London, a zealous and noted party-man ; 
Weft, Tyley, Norton, Ayloffe, lawyers; Fergufon, 
Roufe, Hone, Keiling, Holloway, Bourne, Lee, Rum- 
bald. Moft of thefe laft were merchants or tradefmen ; 
and the only perfons of this confederacy, who had accefs 
to the leaders of the party, were Rumfey and Fergufon. 
When thefe men met together, they indulged themfelves 
in the moft defperate and moft criminal difcourfe : They 
frequently mentioned the affaffination of the king and the 
duke, to which they had given the familiar appellation of 
lopping: They even went fo far as to have thought of a 
{cheme for that purpofe. Rumbald, who was a maltfter, 
poflefled a farm, called the Rye-houfe, which lay on the 
road to Newmarket, whither the king commonly went 
once a-year, for the diverfion of the races. A plan of 
this farm had been laid before fome of the confpirators by 
Rumbald, who fhowed them how eafy it would be, by 
over-turning a cart, to ftop at that place the king’s 
coach; while they might fire upon him from the hedges, 
and be enabled afterwards, through bye-lanes and crofs 

the 
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the fields, to make their efcape. But though the plau-© Hh ae) P, 
fibility of this fcheme gave great pleafure to. the cone____y 
fpirators, no concerted dati en was as yet laid, nor any 1683. 
men, horfes, or arms hee i The whole was little 
more than loofe difcourfe, the overflowings of their zeal 
and rancour, ‘The houfe, in which the king lived at 
Newmarket, took fire accidentally; and he was obliged 
to leave that place eight days fooner than he, intended. 
To this circumftance his fafety was afterwards afcribed, 
when the confpiracy was detected; and the court party 
r. could not fufficiently admire the wife difpenfations of 
providence. It is indeed certain, that as the king had thus 
unexpectedly left Newmarket, he was worfe attended 
than ufual ; and Rumbald informed his confederates with 
) regret what a fine opportunity was thus. unfortunately 
| loft. 
Amonc the confpirators I have mentioned Keiling, aConfpiracy 
falter in London. This man had been engaged in a bold a 
meafure, of arrefting the mayor of London, ‘at the fuit 
of Papillon and Dubois, the outed theriffs ; and being 
liable to profecution for that action, he thought it fafeft 
to purchafe a pardon, by. revealing the confpiracy, in 
which he was deeply concerned. He brought to fecretary 12th June, 
Jenkins intelligence of the affaffination plot; but as he 
was a fingle evidence, the fecretary, whom many falfe 
- plots had probably rendered incredulous, ferupled to iffue 
warrants for the commitment of fo great a number of 
perfons. Keiling therefore, in order to fortify his tefti- 
mony, engaged his brother in treafonable difcourfe with 
Goodenough, one of the confpirators ; and Jenkins 
began now to give more attention to the intelligence. 
~The confpirators had got fome hint of the danger, in 
which they were involved; and all of them concealed 
themfelves. One perfon alone, of the name of Barber, 
an infirument-maker, was feized ; and as his confeffion 
ae concurred 
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ohee" concurred in many particulars with Keiling’s information, 

Ww. the affair feemed to be put out of aJl queftion; and a 

1683 more diligent fearch ‘was every where made after the con- 
{pirators. 

Wesr, the lawyer, and colonel Rumfey, finding the 
perils, to which they were expofed in endeavouring to 
efeape, refolved to fave their own lives at the expence of 
their companions ; and they furrendered themfelves with 
an intention of becoming evidence. Weft could do 
little more than confirm the teftimony of Keiling with 
regard to the aflafination plot ; but Rumfey, befides 
giving additional. confirmation of thé fame defien, was 
at laft, though with much difficulty, led to reveal the 
meetings at Shephard’s. Shephard was immediately ap- 
prehended ;~ and had not courage to maintain fidelity to 
his confederates. Upon his information, orders were 
iflued: for arrefting the great men engaged in: the’ con- 
fpiracy. Monmouth abfconded : Rufiel was fent to the 
Tower: Gray was arrefted, but efcaped from the mef= 
fenger : Howard was taken, while he concealed himfelf 
in a chimney; and being a man of profligate morals, as 
well as indigent circumftances, he ferupled not, in hopes 
of a pardon and a reward, to reveal the whole confpiracy, 

Effex, Sidney, Hambden were immediately apprehended 
upon his evidence. Every day fome of the con fpirators 
were detected in their lurking-places, and thrown into 


prifon. 


Executionof . LIEUTENANT COLONEL WALcOT was firft brought 
the con. 


fixator, to his trial. This man, who was once noted for bravery, 


had been fo far overcome by the love of life, that he had 

written to fecretary Jenkins, and had offered upon pro- ~ 

mife of pardon to turn evidence: But no fooner had he 

taken this mean ftep; than he felt more generous fenti- 

ments arife in him; and he endeavoured, though in vain, 

te conceal himfelf, - The: witriefles againft him’ were 
Rumfey, 


tt. 
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Rumfey, Weft, Shephard, together with Bourne, a 
brewer. His own letter to the fecretary was produced, .¥ yy 

: and rendered the teftimony of the witnefles unqueftionable. 1683+ 


Hone and Roufe were alfo condemned. ‘Thefe two men, 
as well as Walcot, acknowledged, at their execution, 
the juftice of the fentence ; and from their trial and con 
feffion it is fufficiently apparent, that the plan of an in- 
furrection had been regularly formed; and.that.even the 
aflafination had been often talked of; and not without the 
approbation of many of the confpirators. 

THe condemnation of .thefe criminals was probably Tia oft 
intended as a’ preparative to the-trial ef lord Ruffel, and arse 
feryed to imprefs the public with a thorough belief of the 
con{piracy, as well as a horror againft it. . The-witneiles 
produced. againft, the noble prifoner were Rumfey, Shep- 
hard, and lord Howard. Rumfey fwore, that he -himfelf 
had been. introduced to the cabal at Shephard’s, where 
Ruffel was prefent; and had delivered them a meflage 
from Shaftefbury, urging them to haften the -intended 
infurrection: But had received for anfwer, that it was 
found neceffary to delay the defign, and that Shaftefbury 
muft therefore, for fome time, reft contented, . This 
anfwer, he faid, was delivered by Fergufon; but was 
affented to by the prifoner. _He added, that fome dif- 
courfe had been entered into about taking a furvey of the 
guards ; and he thought that Monmouth, Gray, and 
Arimftrong undertook to view them. Shephard depofed, 
that his houfe had beforehand been befpoken by Fergufon 
for the fecret meeting of the confpirators, and that he had 
been careful to keep all his fervants from approaching 
them, and had ferved them himfelf. Their difcourfe, he 
faid, ran chiefly upon the means of furprizing the guards ; 
and it was agreed, that Monmouth and his two friends 
fhould take a furvey of them. ‘The report, which they 
brought next meeting, was, that the guards were remifs, 

and 
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c eee and that the defien was practicable: But he did not af- 
uw——~ firm, that any refolution was taken of executing it. The 
2683. prifoner, he thought, was prefent at both thefe meetings ; 
but he was fure, that at leaft he was prefent at one of 
them. A declaration, he added, had been read by Fer- 
gufon in Ruffel’s prefence: The reafons of the intended 
infurrection were there fet forth, and all the public grie- 

vances fully difplayed. 

Lorp Howarp had been one of the cabal of fix, 
eftablifhed after Shaftefbury’s fight; and two meetings 
had. been held by the confpirators, one at Hambden’s, 
another at Ruflel’ss “Howard depofed, that, at the firft 
méeting, it was agreed to begin the infurrection in the 
country before the city; the places were fixed, the 
proper quantity and kind of arms-agréed on, and the 
whole plan of operations concerted: That at the fecond 
meeting, the converfation chiefly turned upon their cor- 
refpondence with Argyle and the difcontented Scots, and 
that the principal management of that affair was entrufted 
to Sidney, who had fent one Aaron Smith into Scotland 
with proper inftru@tions. He added, that in thefe de- 
liberations no queftion was put, or votes collected; but 
there was no contradiction; and, as he took it, all of 
them, and the prifoner among the reft, gave their con- 


fent. 

Rumsey and Shephard were very unwilling witnefles 
againft lord Ruffel; and it appears from Gray’s Secret 
Hiftory *, that, if they had pleafed, they could have given 
a more explicit teftimony againft him. This relu€tance, 
together with the difficulty in recolleGting circumftances 
of a converfation, which had paffed above eight months 
before, and which the perfons had not at that time any 
intention to reveal, may beget fome flight objection to 
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their evidence. But on the whole, it was undoubtedly eS Be 
proved, that the infurrection had been deliberated on by 


the prifoner, and fully refolved ; the furprifal of the guards 
deliberated on, but not fully refolved ; and that an aflaf- 
fination had never once been mentioned nor imagined by 
him. So far the matter of fact feems certain: But ftill, 
with regard to law, there remained a difficulty, and that 
of an important nature. 


Tue Englifh laws of treafon, both in the manner of 
defining that crime, and in the proof required, are the 
mildeft and moft indulgent, and confequently the moft 
equitable, that are any where to be found. ‘The two 
chief fpecies of treafon, contained in the ftatute of Ed- 
ward III., are the compaffing and intending of the king’s 
death, and the actually levying of war againft him; and 
by the law of Mary, the crime muft be proved by the con- 
curring teftimony of two witnefles, to fome overt act, 
tending to thefe purpofes. But the lawyers, partly de- 
firous of paying court to the fovereign, partly corivinced 
of ill confequences, which might attend fuch narrow 
limitations, had introduced a greater latitude, both in 
the proof and definition of the crime. It was not requir 
ed, that the two witnefles fhould teftify the fame precife 
overt a&: It was fufficient, that they both teftified fome 
overt aét of the fame treafon; and though this evafion 
may feem a fubtilty, it had long prevailed in the courts 
of judicature, and had at laft been folemnly fixed by par- 
liament at the trial of lord Stafford. ‘The lawyers had 
ufed the fame freedom with the law of Edward III. They 
had obferved, that, by that ftatute, if a man fhould enter 
into a confpiracy for a rebellion, fhould even fix a corre~ 
fpondence with foreign powers for that purpofe, fhould 
provide arms and money, yet, if he were detected and no 
rebellion enfued, he could not be tried for treafon,. To 
prevent this inconvenience, which it had been better to 
remedy 
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Soe remedy by anew law, they had commonly laid their ins 
—— dictment for intending the death of the king, and had 

1683 produced th: intention of rebellion as a proof of that other 


intention. But though this form of indictment-and trial 


was very frequent, and many criminals had received fen< 
tence upon it, it was {till confidered as fomewhat irregu- 


lar, and wa plainly confounding, by a fophifm,; two 
fpecies of trafon, which the ftatute had accurately dif- 
tinguifhed. What made this refinement ftill more excep- 
tionable, wai, that a law had paffed foon after the re- 
ftoration ; ir which the confulting or the intending of a 
rebellion, wis, during Charles’s life-time, declared trea~ 
fon ;- and it was required, that the profecution fhould be 
commenced within fix months after the crime was com- 
mitted. Bu: notwithftanding this flatute, the lawyers 
had. perfeverrd, as they ftill do perfevere, in the old form 
of indiétment; and both Sir Harry Vane and Oliver 
Plunket, tituar primate of Ireland, had been tried by it. 
Such was the general horror, entertained againft the old 


republicans, and the popifh confpirators, that no one had 
murmured againft this interpretation of the flatutes and 
the lawyers tionght, that they might follow the precedent, 
even in the :afe of the popular and beloved lord Rufiel. 
Ruffel’s crime fell plainly within the ftatute of Charles 
the IId; butthe facts {worn to by Rumfey and Shephard 
were beyond the fix months required by law, and to the 
other faéts Eoward was a fingle witnefs. ‘To make the 
indi@ment, therefore, more extenfive, the intention of 
murdering the king was comprehended in it; and for 
proof of thisintention the confpiracy for raifing a rebel- 
lion was afligaed ; and what feemed to bring the matter 
ftill nearer, tie defign of attacking the king’s guards, 
RussEx pirceived this irregularity, and defired to have 
the point argied by counfel : The chief juftice told him, 
that this favour could not be granted, unlefs he previ- 
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oufly confeffed the facts charged upon him. Tie artificial.© Hk: Pe 


confounding of the two {pecies of treafon, thoigh a prac- —_.__v 
tice fupported by many precedents, is the chif; but not 1683 
the.only hardfhip, of which Ruflel had reafor to com- 
plain on his trial. His defence was feeble; aid he con- 
tented himfelf_with protefting, that he never iad enter- 
tained any defign againft the life of the king : Fis veracity 
would not allow him to deny the confpiracy fg an infur- 
rection, The jury were men of-fair and repitable cha- 
racters, but zealous royalifts; After a fhort ddiberation, 
4 they brought in the prifoper guilty. 
| APPLICATIONS were made to the king fora pardon: 
Even money, to the amount of a hundrec thoufand 
pounds, was offered to the dutchefs of Portfmath by the 
old earl of! Bedford, father to Ruffel. Theking was 
inexorable, . He had been extremely harafle: with the 
violence of the country party ;, and he had obtrved, that 
| the prifoner, befides his fecret defigus, had aways been 
carried to the higheft-extremity of oppofition in parlia- 
ment. Ruffel had even. adopted a fentiment, fimilar to 
what we meet with in a letter of the younger Butus, Had 
his father, he faid, advifed the king to reje&tthe exclu- 
fion-bill, he would be the firft to move for aparliamen- y 
tary impeachment againft him. When fuch determined 
’ refolution was obferved, -his popularity, his humanity, 
his juftice, his very virtues became fo manyimes, and 
were ufed as arguments againft fparing hin. Charles = 
therefore would go no farther than remitting the more 


ignominious part of the fentence, which the lw requires 

to be pronounced againft traitors. ‘* Lord Raffel,” faid 
“he, “ fhall find, that Iam poflefled of that jrerogative, 

«© which, in the cafe of lord Stafford, he thoght proper 

“© to deny me.” As the fury of the country party had 
‘rendered it impoffible for the king, without tle imminent : 
danger of his crown, to pardon fo many cathdics, whom 
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C HA Phe firmly believed innocent, and even affectionate and 
LX{X, Et aaa 

i loyal to him; he probably thought, that, fince the edge 
4683. of the law was now ready to fall upon that party them- 


felves, they could not reafonably expect, that he would 


interpofe to fave-them. 


Russeu’s confort, a woman of virtue, daughter and 
heir of the good earl of Southampton, threw herfelf at the 
king’s feet, and pleaded with many tears the merits and 
loyalty of her father, as an atonement: for thofe errors, 
into which honeft; however miftaken principles had fe- 
duced her hufband. Thefe fupplications were the laft 
inftance of female weaknefs (if they deferve the name) 
which fhe betrayed. Finding all applications vain, fhe 
collected courage, and not only fortified herfelf againf 
the fatal blow, but endeavoured by her example te 
ftrenethen the refolution of her unfortunate lord. With 


a tender and decent compofure they took leave of each 
other on the day of his execution. ‘* The bitternefs of 


“© death is now paft,” faid he, when he turned from her, 
Lord Cavendifh had lived in the clofeft intimacy with 
Ruflel, and deferted not his friend in the prefent cala- 
mity. He offered to manage his efcape, by changing 
cloaths with him, and remaining at al] hazards in his 


place. Ruflel refufed to fave his own life, by an expedi- 

. ent which might expofe-his friend to fo many hardfhips. 
When the duke of Monmouth by meflage offered to fur- 
render himfelf, if Ruflel thought that this meafure would 
any wife contribute to his fafety ; ‘* It will be no advan 
*< tage to me,” he faid, “* to have my friends die with 
*« me.” Some of his expreflions difcover, not only com 
pofure, but good humour in this melancholy extremity. 
‘The day before his execution he was feized with a bleed- 
ing at the nofe. *¢] fhall not now let blood to divere 
“* this diftemper,” faid he to doftor Burnet who attended 
him, ‘that will be done to-morrow.” A little before 
5 : the 
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his watch, *“ Now. I have done,” faid he, ‘* with time, —__— 


“© and henceforth muft think folely of eternity.” — 
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the fheriffs condu@ted him to the feaffold, he wound up© H A P. 


LXIX. 


1683. 


~ Tue feaffold was erected in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, a ax@ July. 


place diftant from the Tower; and it was probably ins 
tended, by conducting Ruffel through fo many ftreets, to 
fhow the mutinous city their beloved leader, once the ob- 
ject of all their confidence, now expofed to the utmoft 
rigours of the law. As he was the moft popular among 
his own party ; fo was he ever the leaft obnoxious to the 
oppofite faction: And his melancholy fate united every 
heart, fenfible of humanity, in a tender compaffion for 
him. Without the leaft change of countenance, he laid 
his head on the block; and at two ftrokes, it was fevered 
from his body. 

In the fpeech, which he delivered to the fheriffs, he 
Was very anxious to clear his memory from any imputa- 
tion of ever intending the king’s death, or any alteration 


in the government: He could not explicitly confefs the 


projected infurrection without hurting his friends, who 
might ftill be called in queftion for it; but he did not 
purge himfelf of that defign, which, in the prefent con- 
dition of the nation, he regarded as no-crime. By many 
paflages in his fpeech he feems to the laft to have lain 
under the influence of party zeal; a paflion, which, be- 
ing nourifhed by a focial temper, and cloathing itfelf under 
the appearance of principle, it is almoft impoffible for a 
virtuous man, who has acted in public life, ever tho-« 
roughly to eradicate. He profeffed his entire belief in the 
popith plot: And he faid, that, though he had often 
heard the feizure of the guards mentioned,-he had ever 
difapproved of that attempt. To’ which ‘he added, that 


~ the maflacring of fo many innocent men in cool blood 


was fo like a popifh practice, that he could not but ab- 
hor it. Upon the whole, the integrity and virtuous 
Oz intentions, 
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€ isis A P. intentions, rather than the capacity, of this unfortunate 
or. nobleman, feem to have been the fhining parts of his 


1683. character. 

Trialof 4l- ArGERNON SIDNEY was next brought to his trial. 

oi This gallant perfon, fon of the earl of Leicefter, had 
entered deeply into the war againft the late king ;. and 
though no wife tainted with enthufiatn, he had fo far 
fhared in all the.counfels of the independant republican 
party, as to aie been named on the high court of juftice, 
which tried and condemned that monarch: He thought ; 
not proper, however, to take his feat among the PS | 
He ever oppofed Cromwel’s ufurpation with zeal and 
courage; and after making all efforts ag ainft the reftora- 
tion, he refolved to take no benefit of the general indem- 
nity, but chofe voluntary banifhment, rather than fubmit 
to a government and family, which he abhorred. As long 
as the republican party had any exiftence, he was active 
in every fcheme, however unpromifing, which tended to 
promote their caufe:. But at length, in 1677, finding 
it neceflary for his private affairs to return to England, 
he had applied. for the king’s pardon, and had obtained, 
it. When the faGtions, arifing from the popifh plot, 
began to run high, Sidney, full of thofe ideas of liberty, 
which he had imbibed from the great examples of anti- 


quity, joined the popular party ; and was even willing fo 
feek a fecond time, through all the horrors of civil war, 


~~ > 


for his adored republic. 

From this imperfect. fketch of the character and. con- 
duct of this fingular perfonage, it may eafily be conceiv- 
ed how obnoxious he was become to the court and 
miniftry: What alone renders them blameable was the 
illegal method, which they took, for effecting their pur- 
pofe againt him, On Si ides ’s trial they preduced a 
great number of witneiles, who proved the reality of a 
plot in general; and when the prifoner exclaimed, that 
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all thefe evidences faid nothing of him, he was anfwered, © = be P. 


that this method of proceeding, however irregular, had ———~y 


been practifed in the profecutions of the popifh confpira- 
tors >> A topic more fit to condemn one party than to 
juttify the'other. . The only witnefs, who depofed againft 
Sidney, was lord Howard; but as the law requiréd two 
witnefles, a ftrange expedient was fallen on to fupply this 
deficiency. In ranfacking the prifoner’s clofet, fome dif- 
courfes on government ‘were found; in which he had 
maintained principles, favourable indeed to liberty, but 
fuch as the beft and moft dutiful fubjects in all ages have 
been known to embrace } the original contract, the fource 
of power from aconfent of the people, the lawfulnefs of 
refifting tyrants, the preference of liberty to the govern- 
ment of a fingle perfon. Thefe papers were afferted to 
be equivalent to a fecond witnefs, and even to many wit- 
nefles: The ‘prifoner replied, that there was no other 
reafon for -aferibing thefe papers to him as. the author, 
befides a fimilitude of hand ; a proof, which was never 
admitted in criminal profecutions: That allowing him to 
be the author, he had compofed them folely for his pri- 
vate amufement, and had never publifhed them to the 
world, or even communicated, them to any fingle perfon : 
That, when examined, they appeared, by the colour of 
the ink to have been written many years before, and 
were in vain produced as evidence of a prefertt confpiracy 
againft the government: And that where the law pofi- 
tively requires two witnefles, one witnefs, attended with 
the moft convincing circumftances, could never fuffice ; 
much lefs, when fupported by a circumftance fo weak 
and precarious, All thefe arguments, though urged by 
the prifoner with great courage and pregnancy of reafon, 
shad no influence. The violent and inhuman Jefferies 
“was now chief juftice ; and by his direction a partial 
jory was eafily prevaile don to give verdict againft Sidney. 
O03 His 
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C OF a P His execution followed a few days after: He complained, 


L&IX. 


——,-—— and with reafon, of the iniquity of the fentence; but he 


1633. 
roth Dec, 
Hs execu- 
tion, 


had too much greatnefs of mind to deny thofe confpira- 
cies with Monmouth and Ruffel,*in which he had been 
engaged. He rather gloried, that he now fuffered for 
that good old caufe, in which, from his earlieft youth, he 
faid, he had inlifted himfelf. 

THE execution of Sidney is regarded as one of the 
greateft blemifhes of the prefent reign. The evidence 
againft him, it muft be confeffed, was not legal ; and the 
jury, who condemned him, were, for that reafon, very 
blameable. But that after fentence pafled by a court of 
judicature, the king fhould interpofe and pardon a man, 
who, though otherwife poflefled of merit, was undoubt- 
edly guilty, who had ever been a moft inflexible and moft 
inveterate enemy to the royal family, and who lately had 
even abufed the king’s clemency, might be an aét of he- 
roic gencrofity, but can never be regarded as a neceflary 
and indifpenfible duty. 


Howarp was alfo the fole evidence againft Hambden; 
and his teftimony was not fupported by any material cir- 
eumftance. The crown-lawyers therefore found it in vain 
to try the prifoner for treafon : They laid the indi&tment 
only fora mifdemeanour, and obtained fentence againft 
him. ‘The fine impofed was exorbitant; no lefs than 
forty thoufand pounds. : 

HoLLoway, a merchant of Briftol, one of the con: 
fpirators, had fled to the Weft-Indies, and was now 
brought over. He had been out-lawed; but the year, 
allowed him for furrendering himfelf, was not expired. 
A trial was thérefore offered him: But as he had at firft: 
confefled his being engaged in a confpiracy for an infur- 
rection, and even allowed that he had heard fome difcourfe 
of an affaffination, though he had not approved of it, he 
thought it more expedient to throw himfelf on the king’s 

mercy, 
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mercy. He was executed, perfifting in the fame con-C H A P. 


at XIX. 
feffion. Maik 


Sir THomas ‘ARMSTRONG, who had been feized in 1683. 
Holland, and fent over by Chidley, the king’s minifter, 
was precifely*in the fame fituation with Holloway: But* 
the fame favour, or rather juftice, was refufed him. The 
lawyers pretended, that, unlefs he had voluntarily fur- 
rendered himfelf before the expiration of the time afligned, 
he could not claim the privilege of a trial ; not confider- 
ing that the feizure of his perfon ought in equity to be 
fuppofed the accident which prevented him, ‘The king, 
bore a great enmity againft this gentleman, by whom he 
believed the duke of Monmouth to have been feduced 
from his duty: He alfo afferted that Armftrong had once 
promifed Cromwel to aflaffinate him; though it muft be 
confefled, that the prifoner juftified himfelf from this im- 
putation by very ftrong arguments. Thefe were the rea- 
fons of that injuftice, which was now done him, It was 
apprehended, that fufficient evidence of his guilt could 
not be produced; and that even the partial juries, which 
were now returned, and which allowed themfelves to be 
entirely directed by Jefferies and other violent judges, 
would not give fentence againit him. 

On the day that Ruffel was tried, Effex, a man emi- 
nent both for virtues and abilities, was found in the Tower 
with his throat cut. The coroner’s inqueft brought in 
their verdi&t, felf-murther : Yet becaufe two children ten 
years old (one of whom too departed from his evidence) 
had affirmed, that they heard a great noife from his win- 
dow, and that they faw a hand throw outa bloody razor ; 
thefe circumftances were laid hold of, and the murder was 
afcribed to the king and the duke, who happened that 
morning to pay a vifit to the Tower. Effex was fubject 
to fits of deep melancholy, and had been feized with one 
immediately upon his commitment : He was accuftomed 
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to maifitain the Jawfulnefs of fuicide: And his countefé, 
supon a ftri&t enquiry, which was committed to the care 
of Dr. Burnet, found no reafon to confirm the fufpicion : 
Yet could not all thefe circumftances, joined to’ many 
others, entirely remove the imputation... It is no wonder, 
that faction is fo productive of vices of all kinds’ For, 
befides that it inflames all the paffions,, it tends: much to 
remove thofe great reftraints, honour and fhame ; when 
men find, that no iniquity can lofe them the applaufe of 

heir own party, and no innocence fecure them againf the 
calumnies of the oppofite. 

Bur though there is no reafon to think, that Effex had 
been murdered by any orders from court, it muft be ac- 
knowledged that‘an ales ufe in Ruffel’s trial was 
made of that incident. The kine’s counfel mentioned 
it in their pleadings as a ftronp proof of the confpiracy ; 
and i it is faid to have had great weight with the jury: Ie 


was infifted on in Sidney’s trial for the fame purpofe. 


Some memorable caufes, tried about this time, though 
they have no relation to the Rye-houfe confpiracy, fhow 
the temper of the bench and of the juries. Oates was 
convicted of having called the duke a popifh traitor; was 
itera in damages to the amount of one hundred thaud 
fand pounds; aad was adjudged to remain in prifon till he 
fhould make payment. A like fentence was paffed upon 
Dutton-Colt for alike offence. Sir Samuel Barnardifton 
was fined ten thoufand pounds; becaufe in fome private 
letters which had been intercepted, he had refle@ted on the 
government. ‘This gentleman was obnoxious, becaufe he 
had been foreman of that jury, which reje@ted the bill 
againit Shaftefbury. A pretence was therefore fallen 
upon for punifhing him; though fuch'a precedent may 
juftly be deemed a very unufual a&t of feverity, and fuffi- 
cient to deftroy all confidence in private friendfhip and 
‘correspondence. 
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'TrspreE is another remarkable trial, which fhows the:C H-AP, 
difpofition of the courts of judicature, and which, though Maren 
it pafled in the enfuing year, it may not be improper to 1683. 
relate in this places One Rofewel, a prefbyterian: preacher, 
was accufed by three women of having {poken treafonable 
words.in a.fermon... They fwore to two or three periods, 
and agreed fo,exaétly together, that there was not. the 
fmalleft variation in their depofitions. _Rofewel on the 
other hand made a very good defence. He proved, that 
the witnefles.were lewd and infamous perfons. He proved, 
that, even during Cromwel’s ufurpations, he had always 
been. a royalift; that he prayed conftantly for the king in 
his family : and that in his fermons he often inculcated 
the-obligations of loyalty. And as to the fermon, of 
which he was accufed, feveral witnefles, who heard it, 
and fome who wrote it in fhort hand, depofed that he had 
ufed no fuch expreffions as thofe which were imputed to 
him. He offered: his own notes as a farther proof. ‘The 
women could not fhow: by any circumftance or witnefs, 
that they were:at his meeting. And-the expreffions, to 
which they depofed, were fo grofs, that no man in his 
fenfes could be fuppofed to employ them before-a mixt 
audience... It was alfo urged, that it appeared next to 
impoffible for three women to remember fo long a period 
upon one fingle hearing, and to remember it fo exactly, 
as to agree'to atittle in their depofitions with regard to it. 
. ‘The prifoner offered to put the whole upon. this. iffue : 
He would pronounce, with his ufual tone of voice, a pe- 
riod as long as that to which they had fworn.; and then 
let them try to repeat it, if they could, What was more 
unaccountable, they had forgotten even the text of his fer- 
mon); nor did they remember any fingle paffage, but the 
words, to which they gave evidence. After fo ftrong a 
defence, the folicitor general thought not proper to make 
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P. any reply: Even Jefferies went no farther than fome ge~ 


Ce yeoeafteral declamations again{t conventicles and prefbyterians : 


1683. 


Yet fo violent were party-prejudices, that the jury gave a 
verdi& againft the prifoner ; which however appeared fo 
palpably unjuft, that it was not carried into execution. 


Tue duke of Monmouth had ab(conded on the firft 
difcovery of the confpiracy; and the court could get no 
intelligence of him. At length, Halifax, who began to 
apprehend the too great prevalence of the royal party, 
and who thought, that Monmouth’s intereft would prove 
the beft counterpcize to the duke’s, difcovered his retreat, 
and prevailed on him to write two letters to the king, 
full of the tendercit and moft fubmiffive exprefftions... The 
king’s fondnefs wis revived ; and he permitted Monmouth 
to come to court, He even endeavoured to mediate a 
reconciliation between his fon and his brother; and hav- 
ing promifed Mofmouth, that his teftimony fhould never 
be employed again# any of his friends, he engaged him to 
give a full accoun: of the plot. But, in order to put the 
country party to filence, he called next day an extraor- 
dinary council; and informed them, that Monmouth had 
fhowed great penitence for the fhare which he had had 
in the late confpiracy, and had expreffed his refolutions 
never more to engage in fuch criminal enterprizes. He 
went fo far as to give orders, that a paragraph to the like 
purpofe fhould be inferted in the Gazette. Monmouth 
kept filence till he had obtained his pardon in form: But 
finding, that, by taking this ftep, he was entirely dif- 
graced with his party, and that, even though he fhould 
not be produced in court as an evidence, his teftimony, 
being fo publicly known, might have weight with juries 
on any future tria, he refolved at all hazards to retrieve 
his honour. His emiffaries, therefore, received orders to 


‘deny, that he hadever made any fuch confeffion as that 


which 
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which was imputed to him; and the party exclaimed, 


that the whole was an impofture of the court. The. 


king provoked at this conduct, banithed Monmouth his 
prefence, and afterwards ordered him to ¢epart the king- 
dom. 

Tue court was aware, that the malcontents in Eng- 
Jand had held a correfpondence. with thofz of Scotland ; 
and that Baillie of Jervifwood, a man of merit and learn- 
ing with two gentlemen of the name of Campbel, had 
come to London, under pretence of negociating the fet- 
tlement of the Scottith prefbyterians in Carolina, but really 
with a view of concerting meafures with the Englifh con- 
{pirators. Baillie was fent prifoner to Edinburgh ; but 
as no evidence appearéd againft him, the council required 
him to fwear, that he would anfwer all queftions, which 
fhould be propounded to him. ~ He refuied to fubmit to 
fo iniquitous a condition ; and a fine,of fix thoufand 
pounds was impofed upon him, At length, two perfons, 
Spence and Carftares, being put to the torture, gave evi- 
dence which involved the earl of Tarras and fome others, 
who, in order to fave themfelves, were reduced to accufe 
Baillie. He was brought to trial; and,being in fo Jan- 
guifhing a condition from the treatment which he 
had met. with in prifon, that it was feared he would 
not furvive that night, he was ordered to be executed the 
very afternoon on which he received fentence. 

Tue feverities, exercifed during this part of the prefent 
reign, were much contrary to the ufual tenorof the king’s 
conduct ; and though thofe who ftudiel his character 
more narrowly, have pronounced, that towards great 
offences he was rigid and inexorable, tie nation were 
more inclined to afcribe every unjuft or hard meafure to 
the prevalence of the duke, into whofe hands the king 
had, from indolence, not from any opinion of his bro- 


ther’s fuperior capacity, refigned the reins of government. 
The 
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c ae The crown indeed gained great advantage from the detee- 
—— Kon of the confpiracy, and loft none by the rigorous 
1683. execution of the confpirators : The horror’ entertained 


againft the aflaffination-plot, which was. generally con- 


founded with the project for an infurrection, rendered the 
whole: party unpopular, and reconciled the nation to 
the meafures of the court.. he moft loyal ‘addrefles 
. came from all parts; and the doétrine of fubmiffion to 
the civil magiftrate, and even of an unlimited pafflive 
obedience, became the reigning principle of the times. 
The univerfity of Oxford. pafied a folemn decree, .con- 
demning fome doctrines, which they termed republi- 
can, but which-indeed are, moft of them, the only 
tenets, on which liberty and a limited conftitution.can 
be founded. The faction of the exclufionifts, lately fo 
numerous, powerful, and zealous, were at the 'king’s 
feet; and were as much falleniin their fpirit.as.in,their 
credit with the nation... Nothing ‘that. had the. Jeaft 
appearance of oppofition to the:court, could be-hearkened 


to by the publics, 
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Tue king endeavoured to encreafe his prefent popu- 
larity by every art; and knowing; that the fufpicion of 
popery was of all others. the moft dangerous, he judged 
it proper to marry his niece, the lady Anne, to prince 
George, brother to the king of Denmark. All the credit, 
however, and perfuafion of Halifax could not engage: him 
‘to call a parliament, or truft the nation with the election 
of a new reprefentative. Though his revenues were 


* In the month of November this year died Prince Rupert, in» the fixty= 
third year of his age, He had left his own country fo early, that he had be- 
come an entire Englifhman, and was even fufpefted, in his latter days, of a 
biafs to the country party, He was for that reafon much negleéted at court, 
The duke of Lauderdale died alfo this year, 


extremely 
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extremely burthened, he rather chofe to ftruggle with the 
prefent, difficulties, than try an experiment, which, by 


by 
raifing afrefh fo many malignant humours, might prove 
dangerous to his repofe. ‘he duke likewife zealouily 
oppofed this propofal, and even engaged the king in 
meafures, which could have no tendency, but to render 
any accommodation with a parliament altogether imprac 
ticable. Williams, who had been fpeaker during aie 
two laft parliaments, was profecuced for warrants, iffued 
by him, in obedience to orders of the houfe: A breact 
of privilege, which, it feemed not likely, any future 
houfe of commons would leave unqueftioned. Danby 
and the popith lords, who had fo long been confined in 
the Tower, and who faw no profpect of a trial in parlia~ 
ment, applied by petition, and were admitted to bail: 
A meafurejuft in itfelf, but deemed a great encroach- 
ment.on the privileges of that aflembly. The. duke, 
contrary to law, was reftored to the office of high admi- 
ral, without taking the teft. 

Hap the leat grain of jealoufy or emulation been 


mixed in the kine’s character ; had he been adtuated by 


> 


that concern for his people’s or even for his own honour, 
which his high ftation demanded, he would have hazarded 
many domeftic inconveniencies rather than allow France 
to domineer in fo haughty a manner as that which at 


PR 


prefent fhe aflumed in every negociation. The peace of State “~ 


or 


Nimeguen, impofed by the Dutch on their unwilling fui: 


allies, had disjointed the whole confederacy 3 andéall the 
powers, engaged in it, had difbanded their fupernumerary 
troops, which they found it difficult to fubfift.. Lewis 
alone ftill maintained a powerful army, and by his pre- 
parations rendered himfelf every day more formidable. 
He riow aéted as if he were the fole fovereign in Europe, 


and as if all other princes were foon to become his vaflals. 
Courts 
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C H A P; Courts or chanbers were ereéted in Metz and Brifac, for 
‘ yre-uniting fuch territories as had ever been ‘members of 


any part of hisnew conquefts. They made inquiry into 
titles buried in the moft remote antiquity. They cited 
the neighbourng princes to appear before them, and 
iffued decrees, expelling them the contefted territories. 
‘The importan town of Strafbourg, an ancient and a 
free flate, was leized by Lewis: Aloft was demanded of 
the Spaniards, on a frivolous, and even ridiculous pre- 
tence; and upoi their refufal to yield it, Luxembourg 
was blockaded,and foon ‘after taken't. Genoa had been 
bombarded, be:aufe the Genoefe had ftipulated to build 
fome gallies fo the Spaniards; and, in order to avoid 
more fevere tratment, that republic was obliged to yield 
to the moft motifying conditions. The empire was in- 
fulted in its had and principal members; and ufed no 
other expedientfor redrefs, than impotent complaints and 
remonttrances, 


SPAIN was f enraged at the infolent treatment which 
fhe met with, tlat, without confidering her prefent weak 
condition, fhe ceclared war againft her haughty enemy : 
She hoped that the other powers of Europe, fenfible of 
the common dager, would fly to her affiftance. The 
prince of Orarge, whofe ruling paffions were-love of 
war and animoity againft France, feconded every where 
the application: of the Spaniards. In the year 1681, 
he made a jourry to England, in order to engage the 
king into clofermeafures with the confederates, | He alfo 
propofed to the tates to make’ an augmentation of their 
forces ; but feveal of the provinces, and even the town 
of Amfterdam, had been gained by the French, and the 


t It appears from $r Johm Dalrymple’s Appendix, that the kings received 
front France a millios of livres for his connivance at the feizure of Luxem- 
bourg, befide his ordiary penfion, 
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propofal was rejected. The prince’s enenies derived the HA P. 
: : CStt 

moft plaufible reafons of their oppofitionfrom the fitu- , 

ation of England, and the known and wowed attach. 1684. 


ments of the Englifh monarch. 


No fooner had Charles difmiffed his prliament, and 
embraced the refolution of governing by prrogative alone, 
than he dropped his new alliance with Span and returned 
to his former dangerous connections with Lewis. This 
prince had even offered to make him arbitr of his differ- 
ences with Spain; and the latter pow, fenfible of 
Charles’s partiality, had refufed to fubmi to fuch a dif- 
advantageous propofal. Whether any noney was now 
remitted to England, we do not certainly Inow: But we 
may fairly prefume, that the king’s necflities were in 
fome degree relieved by France *. And hough Charles 
had reafon to apprehend the utmoft dangerfrom the great, 
and ftill encreafing, naval power of that kngdom, joined 
to the weak condition of the Englifh fleet, no confidera- 
tion was able to rouze him from his prefeit lethargy. 


a The following paflage is an extract from M. Barillor’s letters kept in the 
Depot des Affaires etrangeres at Verfailles. _ It was lately ommunicated to the 
author while in France. Convention verbale arreté le x avril 31681. 
Charles 2 s’engage ane rien omettre pour pouvoir faire canoitre a fa majefté 
gu’elle avoit raifon de prendre confiance en lui 5 a fe'dgager peu a peu de 
YP alliance avec Efpagne, & a fe mettre en etat de ne polit etre contraint par 
fon parlement de faire quelque chofe d’opposé aux naveaux engagemens 
qv’il prenoit. En confequence le roi promet un fubfide de deux millions la 
premiere des trois années de cet engagement & 500,000 cus les deux autres, 
fe contentant de la-parole de fa majefté Britannique, ¢agir 4 Pegard de fa 
majefté conformement aux obligations qu’il lui avoit, Li Sr: Hyde demanda 


que le roi s’engagea a ne point attaquer les pays bas & meme Strafbourg, 
temoignant que le roi fon maitre ne pourroit s’enipeche de fecourir les pais 
bas, quand méme fon parlement ne feroit point affemblé. M, Barillon lui 
repondit en termes generaux par ordre du roi, que fa najefté n’ avoit point 
intention de rompre la paix, & qu'il n’engageroit pas fa najefté Britannique 


én chofes contraires A fes veritables interets. 
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CHAP. Ir is here we are to. fix the point of the higheft ex. 
LXIX, . : 4 S 
W——altation, which the power of Lewis or that of any 
2684. European prince, fince the age of Charlemagne, had 

ever attained. The monarch, moit capable’ of oppofing ° 
his progrefs was entirely engaged in his interefts; and 
the Turks, invited by the malconterits of Hungary, were 
preparing to invade the emperor, and to difable that 
prince from making head againft the. progrefs of the 
French power. Lewis may even be accufed of overfight, 
in not making fufficient advantage of fuch favourable 
opportunities, which’ he was never afterwards able to 
recall. But that monarch, though more governed by 
motives of ambition than by thofe of juftice or mode- 
ration, .was ftill more aétuated by -the fuggeftions of 
vanity. He contented himfelf with infulting and domi- 
neering over all the princes and free: ftates of Europe ; 
and he thereby provoked their refentment, without fub- 
duing their power.” While’ every one, who approached 
his perfon, and behaved with fubmiffion to his authority, 
was treated with the higheft politenefs; all-the neigh- 
bouring potentates had fucceflively felt.the effects of his 
haughty imperious difpofition. And by indulging his» 
poets, ‘orators, and courtiers in their flatterics, and in 
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their prognoftications of univerfal empire, ‘he conveyed 
fafter, than by the profpe&t of his power alone, the 
apprehenfion of general conqueft and fubjection. 


‘Te French greatnefs never, d uring his whole reign, 
infpired’ Charles with any apprehenfions ; and Clifford, 
it is faid,.one-of his moft favoured minifters, went fo far 
as to-affirm, that it were better for the king to be viceroy 
under a great and generous monarch, than a flave to five 
hundred of his own infolent fubjeéts. The ambition, ~ 


therefore, 


9 
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therefore, and uncontrouled power of Lewis were noC HAP. 
diminution of Charles’s happinefs; and in other refpeéts , ee, 
i his condition feemed at prefent more eligible than it had 1685+ 
ever been fince his reftoration, A mighty faction, which 
had fhaken his throne, and menaced his family, was 
: totally fubdued ; and by their precipitate indifcretion had 
expofed themfelves both to the rigour of the laws and to 
public hatred. He had recovered his former popularity 
in the nation ; and what probably pleafed him more than 
’ having a compliant patliament, he was enabled to govern 
altogether without one. But it is certain, that the king, 
amidft all thefe promifing circumftances, was not happy 
or fatisfied. Whether he found himfelf expofed to diffi- 
culties for want of money, or dreaded a recoil of the 
popular humour from the prefent arbitrary meafures, is 
uncertain. Perhaps. the violent, imprudent temper of 
the duke, by pufhing Charles upon dangerous attempts, 
gave him apprehenfion and uneafinefs. He was‘overheard 
one day to fay, in oppofing fome of the duke’s hafty 
counfels, “ Brother, I am too old to go again to my 
“¢ travels: You may, if you chufe it.” Whatever was 
the caufe of the king’s diflatisfagtion, it feems probable, 
that he was meditating fome change of meafures, and had 
formed a new plan of adminiftration. He was deter- 
mined, it is thought, to fend the duke to Scotland, to 
recall Monmouth, to fummon a’ parliament, to difmifs 
all his unpopular minifters, and to throw himfelf entirely 
on the good will and affe&tions of his fubjeéts *. Amidit 
thefe truly wife and virtuous defigns, he was feized with King’s fick- 
a fudden fit, which refembled an apoplexy ; and though nets. 
he was recovered from it by bleeding, he languifhed only ,_ , ak 
for a few days, and then expired, in the fifty-fifth year 6th Feb, 


. 
. 


* King James’s Memoirs confirm this rumor, as alfo D’Avaux's Negoti- 
ations, 14 Dec, 1684, 
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© FH i.P: of his age, and twenty-fifth of his reign. He was fo 
= happy in a good conftitution of body, and had ever been 


and cha» 
ter, 


fo remarkably careful of his health, that his death ftruck 
as great a furprize into his fubjeéts, as if he had been in 
the flower of his youth. And their great concern for 
him, owing to their affe€tion for his perfon, as well as 
their dread of his fucceflor, very naturally, when joined 
to the critical time of his death, begat the fufpicion 
of poifon. All circumftances however confidered, this 
fufpicion muft be allowed to vanith ; like many others, 
of which all hiftories are full, 

Durine the few days of the king’s illnefs, clergymen 
of the church of England attended bist but he difcovered 
a total indifference towards their dsections and exhorta- 
tions. Catholic priefts were brought, and he received 
the facrament from them, accompanied with the other 
rites of the Romifh church. ‘Two papers were found in 
his cabinet, written with his own hand, and containing 
arguments in favour of that communion. ‘The duke had 
the imprudence immediately to publith thefe papers, and 
thereby both confirmed all the reproaches of thofe who 
had been the greateft enemies to his brother’s meafures, 
and afforded to the world a f{pecimen of his own bi- 
gotry. 

Ir we furvey the chara¢ter of Charles II. in the differ- 
ent lights, which it will admit of, it will appear various, 
and give rife to different and even oppofite fentiments, 
When confidered as a companion, he appears the moft 
amiable and engaging of men; and indeed, in this view, 
his deportment mult be allowed altogether unexception- 
able. His love of raillery was fo tempered with good 
breeding, that it was never offenfive: His propenfity to 
fatire was fo checked with difcretion, that his friends 
never dreaded their becoming the obje@ of it: His wit, 
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to ufe the expreffion of one who knew him well, aridC HA P. 
who was himfelf a good judge”, could not be faid —— Hy 
fo much to be very refined of elevated, qualities apt to "85 
beget jealoufy and apprehenfion in company, as to be a 
plain, gaining, well-bred, recommending kind of wit. 
And though perhaps he talked more than ftri&t fules of. 
behaviour might permit, men were fo pleafed with the 
affable; communicative deportment of the monarch, that 
they always went away contented both with him and with 
themfelves. This indeed is the moft fhining part of the 
king’s character ; and he feems to have been fenfible of 
it: For he was fond of dropping the formality of ftate, 
and of relapfing every moment into the companion. 

In the duties of private life his conduct, though not 
free from exception, was, in the main, laudable. He 
was an eafy generous lover, a civil obliging hufband, a 
friendly brother, an indulgent father, and a good natured 
mafter*. The voluntary friendfhips, however, which 
this prince contraéted, nay, even his fenfe of gratitude, 
were feeble; and he never attached himfelf to any of his 
minifters or courtiers with a fincere affection, He be- 
lieved them to have no motive in ferving him but felf-in- 
tereft; and he was ftill ready, in his turn, to facrifice 
them to prefent eafe or convenience. 

Wirn a detail of his private charaéter we muft fet 
bounds to our panegyric on Charles. “The other parts of 
his conduét may admit of fome apology, but can deferve 
fmall applaufe. He was indeed fo much fitted for private 
life, preferably to public, that he even poffefled order, 
frugality, and ceconomy in the former: Was profufe, 
thoughtlefs, and negligent in the latter. When we con- 
fider him as a fovereign, his character, though not al- 
together deftitute of virtue, was in the main dangerous to 
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% Marquefs of Halifax, a Duke of Buckingham, 
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his people, and difhonourable to himfelf. Negligent of 
the interefts of the nation, carelefs of its glory, averfe 
to its religion, jealous of its liberty, lavifh of its treafure,, 
{paring only of its blood ; he expofed it by his meafures, 
though he ever appeared but in fport,. to the danger of a 
furious civil war, and even to the ruin and ignominy of 
a foreign conqueft. Yet may all thefe enormities, if 
fairly and candidly examined, be imputed, in a great 
meafure, to the indolence of his temper ; a fault, which, 
however unfortunate in a monarch, it is impoflible for us 
to regard with great feverity. 

It hasbeen remarked of Charles, that he never faid a 
foolith thing nor ever did a wife one: A cenfure, which, 
though too far carried, feems to have fome foundation in 
his character and deportment. When the king was in- 
formed of this faying, he obferved, that the matter was 
eafily accounted for : For that his difcourfe was his own, 
his actions were the miniftry’s. 

IF we reflec&t on the appetite for power inherent in 
human nature, and add to it the king’s education in 
foreign countries, and among the cavaliers, a party 
which would naturally exaggerate the late ufurpations of 
popular aflemblies upon the rights of monarchy ; it is 
not furprizing, that civil liberty fhould not find in him a 
very zealous patron. Harafled with domettic faction, 
weary of calumnies and complaints, opprefled with debts, 
flraitened in his revenue, he fought, though with feeble 


efforts, for a form of government, more fimple in its 


flruéture and more eafy in its management. But his 
attachment to France, after all the pains, which we have 
taken, by enquiry and conjeéture, to fathom it, contains ; 
fill fomething, it muft be confefled, myfterious and in- 
explicable, “Fhe hopes of rendering himéelf abfolute by 
Lewis’s affiftance feem fo chimerical, that they could 
fcarcely be retained with fuch obftinacy by a prince of 
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Charles’s penetration: And as to pecuniary fubfidies, he C HA P. 
furely fpent much greater fums in one feafon, during the a8 sy 
fecond Dutch war, than were remitted him from France (1685. 
during the whole courfe of his reign. 1am apt there- 

fore to imagine, that Charles was in this particular 

guided chiefly by inclination, and by a prepoffeffion in 

favour of the French nation, He confidered that peo- ~ 

ple as gay, {prightly, polite, elegant, courteous, devo- 

ted to thcir prince, and attached to the catholic faith ; 

and for thefe reafons he cordially loved them. The 

oppofite chara@er of the Dutch had rendered them the 

objects of his averfion; and even the uncourtly hu- - 

mours of the Englifh made him very indifferent to- 

wards them. Our notions of intereft are much warped 

by our affections; and it is not altogether without 
example, that aman may be guided by national preju- 

dices, who has ever been little biafled by private and 

perfonal friendthip. 


Tue character of this prince has been elaborately 
drawn by two great mafters, perfectly well acquainted 
with him, the duke of Buckingham and the marquefs of 
* Halifax ; not to mention feveral elegant ftrokes given by 
Sir William Temple. Dr. Welwood likewife and bifhop 
Burnet have employed their pencil on the fame fubject ; 
But the former is fomewhat partial in his favour; as the 
latter is by far too harfh and malignant, Inftead of find- 
ing an exaét parallel between Charles II. and the em- 
peror Tiberius, as afferted by that prelate, it would be 
more juft toremark a full contraft and oppofition. The 
emperor feems as much to have furpafled the king in 
abilities, as he falls fhort of him in virtue. Provident, 
wife, active, jealous, malignant, dark, fullen, unfoci- 
able, referved, cruel, unrelenting, unforgiving ; thefe 
E3 are 
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P Bale P.are the lights, under which the Roman tyrant has bees 

«~~~ tranfmitted to us. And the only circumftance, in which, 

3685. jt can juftly be pretended, he was fimilar to Charles, 

is his love of women, a paffion which is too general 

to form any ftriking refemblance, and which: that de- 

teftable and detefted monfter fhared alfo with unnatural 
appetites. 
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King’s firft. tranfactions A parliament Ar gts 
ments for and againft a revenue for life——Oates 
convidied of perjury——Monmouth’s invafion—— 
His defeat——and execytion——Cruelties of Kirke 
——and of Jefferies ——State of affairs in Scote 
land——Argyle’s invafion——defeat—-— and éx- 
ecntion——A parliament —~ French perfecutions 
——The difpenfing power——State of Ireland 
——Breach betwixt the king and the church—— 
Court of ecclefiaftical commiffion——Sentence 
againft the bifbop of London—-—Sujpenjfion of the 
penal laws——State of Ireland——Embaj]y to 
Rome——Attempt on Magdalen College—— 
Imprifonment——trial, and acquittal of the bifbops 
—— Birth of the prince of Wales. 


HE firft a& of James’s reign was to aflemble the c H A P, 
ze privy council ; where, after fome praifes beftowed — 
on the memory of his predeceflor, he made profeffions of 1685. 
his refolution to maintain the eftablifhed government, ne oo 
both in church and ftate. Though he had been reported, 
he faid, to have imbibed arbitrary principles, he knew 
that the laws of England were fufficient to make him as 
great a monarch as he could wifh; and he was deter- 

Mined never to depart from them, And as hé had here- 
tofore yentured his life in defence of the nation, he 


P4 ; would 
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CH AB ould fall c.- 2 + Pie — 
ean would {till go as far as any man in maintaining all its 


—,— juft rights and liberties. 

5685, Tuis difcourfe was received with great applaufe, not 
only by the council, but by the nation. The king uni- » 
verfally pafled for a man of great fincerity and great 
honour; and as the current of favour ran at that time 
for the court, men believed, that his intentions were’ 
conformable to his expreffions. ‘* We have now,” it 
was faid, ‘* the word of a king; and a word never yet 
*¢ broken,”  Addrefles came from all quarters, full of 
duty, nay, of the moft fervile adulation. Every’ one 
haftened to pay court to the new monarch ©: And James 
had reafon to think, that, notwithftanding the violent 
efforts made by fo potent a party for his exclufion, no 
throne in Europe was better eftablifhed than that of 
England. 

Tue king, however, in the firft exercife of his authoe 
tity, fhewed, that either he was not fincere in his pro- 
feflions of attachment to the laws, or that he had enter- 
tained. fo lofty an idea of his own legal power, that even 
his utmoft fincerity would tend very little to fecure the 
liberties of the people. All the cufloms and the greater 
part of the excife had been fettled by parliament on the 
late king during life, and confequently the grant was 
Tow expired; nor had the fucceffor any right to lev 
thefe branches of revenue. But James iffued a procla+ 
mation, ordering the cuftoms and excife to be paid as 
before ; and this-exertion of power he would not deign ta 
qualify by the leaft a& or even appearance of condefcen« 


b The quakers” addrefs was efteemed fomewhat fingular for its plainnefs 
and fimplicity. It was conceived in thefe terms s ¢« We are come to teftify 
*¢ our forrow for the death of our good friend Charles, and our joy for thy 
** being made our governors We are told thou art not of the perfuafion of 
* the church of England, no more than we : Wherefore we hope thou wilt _ E 
f* grant us the fame liberty, which thou alloweft thyfelf, Which doing, we 
§* with thee all manner of happinefy,” Shs 
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fion. It was propofed to him, that, in order to preventC HA P. 
the ill effects of any intermiffion in levying thefe duties, "a 
entries fhould be made, and bonds for the fums be taken 1985- i 
from the merchants and brewers : But the payment be fu Ht 
pended till the parliament fhould give authority to receive i 
it. This precaution was recommended as an expreffion 
of deference to that aflembly, or rather to the Jaws : 
But for that very reafon, probably, it was rejected by the 
king, who thought, that the commons would thence be 
invited to aflume more authority, and would regard the 
whole revenue, and confequently the whole power, of 


the crown, as dependent on their good will and pleafure. He 


Tue king likewife went openly, and with all the 

enfigns of his dignity, to mafs, an illegal meeting: And 
by this imprudence he difplayed at once his arbitrary dif- | 
pofition, and the bigotry of his principles : Thefe two 
great characteriftics of his reign, and bane of his adminif- 
tration. He even fent Caryl, as his agent, toRome, in 
order to make fubmiffions to the pope, and to pave the 
way for a folemn re-admiffion of England into the bofom 
of the catholic church. The pope, Innocent the XIth, 
prudently advifed the king not to be too precipitate in his 
meafures, nor rafhly attempt what repeated experience i 
might convince him was impracticable. The Spanith | 
ambaflador, Ronquillo, deeming the tranquillity of Eng- 
Jand neceflary for the fupport of Spain, ufed the freedom 
to make like remonftrances. He obferved to the king, 
how bufy the priefts appeared at court, and advifed him 
not to aflent with too great facility to their dangerous 
counfels. ‘ Js it not the cuftom in Spain,” faid James, 
© for the king to confult with his confeflor ?? ** Yes,” 
replied the ambaflador, “* and it is for that very reafon 
6° our affairs fucceed fo ill.” 

James gave hopes on his acceffion, that he would hold 
the balance of power more ftgadily than his predeceffor ; 

an 
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CHA Peand that France, inftead of rendering England ub- 
ee fervient to her ambitious projects, would now meet rith 


1635. 


ftrong oppofition from that kingdom. Befides appling 
himfelf to bufinefs with induftry, he feemed jealos of 
national honour, and exprefied great care, that no nore 
refpeét fhould be paid to the French ambaffador at Jon- 
don than his own received at Paris. But thefe appar- 
ances were not fufficiently fupported, and he found lim- 
felf immediately under the neceffity of falling into a wion 
with that great monarch, who, by his power as wel as 
his zeal, feemed alone able to affift him, in the \ro- 
jects formed for promoting the catholic religion in Ing- 
land. 

NoTwiTHSTANDING the king’s prejudices, all the 
chief offices of the ¢rown continued ftill in the hane of 
proteftants, Rochefter was treafurer ; his brother (Ja- 
rendon chamberlain; Godolphin chamberlain to the 
queen ; Sunderland fecretary of ftate; Halifax prefient 
of-the council, This nobleman had ftood in oppoftion 
to James during the laft years of his brother’s reign 5 and 
when he attempted, on the acceffion, to make fome po- 
logy for his late meafures, the king told him, thai he 
would forget every thing paft, except his behaviour wr- 
ing the bill of exclufion. On other occafions, howeer, 
James appeared not of fo forgiving a temper. Waren 
the principal exclufionifts came to pay their refpe@ to 
the new fovereign, they either were not admitted, or 
were received very coldly, fometimes even with frovns. 
This conduct might {uit the character, which the kim fo 
much affected, of fincerity: But by fhowing, tht a 
king of England could refent the quarrels of a duk of 
York, he gave his people no high idea either of his 
lenity or. magnanimity. 

Ow all occafions, the king was open in declarng, 
that men muft now look for a more active and -nore 
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vigilant goverriment, and that he would retain no minif- 
ters, who did not practife an unreferved obedience to his 
comnands.. Weare not indeed to look for the fprings of 
his acminiftration fo much in his council and chief officers 
of ftae, as in his own temper, and in the charater of 
thofe perfons, with whom he fecretly confulted.. The 
queen had great influence over him ; a woman of fpirit, 
whofe condu& had been popular till fhe arrived at that 
high dignity. She was much governed by the priefts, 
efpeciilly the jefuits ; and as thefe were alfo the king’s fa- 
vourits, all public meafures were.taken originally from 
the fuzgeftions of thefe men, and bore evident marks of 
their lgnorance in government, and of the violence of 
their icligious zeal. 

Tre king however had another attachment, feemingly 
not wry confiftent with this devoted regard to his queen 
and his priefts: It was to Mrs. Sedley, whom he 
foon after created countefs of Dorchefter, and who 
expe€ed to govern him with the fame authority, which 
the duchefs of Portfmouth had poffefled during the former 
reign. But James, who had entertained the ambition 
of coiverting his people, was told, that the regularity of 
his lif ought to correfpond to the fanctity of his inten- 
tions ; and he was prevailed with to remove Mrs. Sedley 
from court: A refolution in which he had not the cou- 
rage  perfevere. Good agreement between the miftrefs 
and tle confeflor of princes is not commonly a difficult 
matte: to compafs: But in the prefent cafe thefe two po- 
tenteigines of command were found very incompatible, 
Mrs, 5edley, who poflefled all the wit and ingenuity of 
her faher, Sir Charles; made the priefts and their coun- 
fels the perpetual object. of her raillery; and it is not to 
be doubted, but they; on their part, redoubled their ex- 
hortations with their penitent to break off fo criminal an 
attaclment, ' 

How 
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How little inclination foever the king, as well as his 


Q queen and priefts, might bear to an Englifh parliament, 


2635, 


A parlia- 
ment. 


goth of 
May. 


it was abfolutely neceflary, at the beginning of the reign, 
to fummon that aflembly. ‘The low condition, to which 
the whigs or country party had fallen-during the laft 
years of Charles’s reign, the odium under which they 
laboured on account of the Rye-houfe confpiracy ; thefe 
caufes made that party meet with little fuccefs in the 
elections. The general refignation too of the char- 
ters had made the corporations extremely dependent; and 
the recommendations. of the court, though little affifted, 
at that time, by pecuniary influence, were become very 
prevalent. Ihe new houfe of commons, therefore, con- 
fifted almoft entirely of zealous tories and churchmen; and 
were of confequence ftrongly biaffed, by their affections, 
in favour of the meafures of the crown, 

Tue difcourfe, which the king made to the parlias 
ment, was more fitted to work on their fears than their 
affections. He repeated indeed, and with great folem- 
nity, the promife which he had made. before the. privy- 
council, of governing according to the laws, and of 
preferving the eftablifhed religion : But at the fame timé 
he told them, that he pofitively expeéted they would fet- 
tle his revenue, and during life too, as in the time of 
his brother. ‘‘I might ufe many arguments,” faid he, 
** to inforce this demand ; the benefit of trade, the fup- 
** port of the navy, the necefflities of the crown, and 
the well-being of the government itfelf, which I muft 
‘© not fuffer to be precarious: But I am confident, that 
your own confideration and your fenfe of what is juft 
and reafonable, will fuggeft to you whatever on this 
occafion might be enlarged upony There is indeed 
one ‘popular argument,” added she, ** which may be 
urged againft compliance with my demand: Men may 


s* think, that by feeding me from time to time with fuch 
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*€ fupplies as they think convenient, they will better fe- saith P. 
** cure frequent meetings of parliament: But as this is. y 
“© the firft time I {peak to you from the throne, I muft 1685. 
“ plainly tell you, that fuch an expedient would be very 

“¢ improper to employ with me, and that the beft way 

to engage me to meet you often is always to ufe me 

© well.” 


Ir was eafy to interpret this language of the king’s. 
He plainly intimated, that he had refources in his prero- 
gative for fupporting the government, independent of 
their fupplies ; and that fo long 4s they complied with 
his demands, he would have recourfe to them ; but that 
any ill ufage on their part would fet him free from thofe 
meafures of government, which he feemed toregard more 
as voluntary than as neceflary, It muft be confefled, that 
no parliament in England was ever placed in a more criti- 
cal fituation, nor where more forcible arguments could be 
urged, either for their oppofition ta the court, or their 
compliance with it. 

Ir was faid on the one hand, that jealoufy of royal Reafons for 
power was the very bafis of the Englith conftitution, and se aoe 
the principle, to which the nation was beholden for al] during life. 
that liberty, which they enjoy above the fubjeéts of other 
monarchies. That this jealoufy, though, at different 
periods, it may be more or lefs intenfe, can never fafely 
be aid afleep, even under the beft and wifeft princes. 

That the charaéter of the prefent fovereign afforded caufe 
for the higheft vigilance, by reafon of the arbitrary prin- 
ciples, which he had imbibed; and ftill more, by reafon 
of his religious zeal, which it is impoffible for him ever 
to gratify, without afluming more authority than the 
conftitution allows him. ‘That power is to be watched 
in its very firft encroachments; nor is any thing ever 
gained by timidity and fubmiffion. That every concef- 
fion adds new force to ufurpation; and at the fame time, 
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¢ BA P. by difcovering the daftardly difpofitions of the people, 
LX. ‘ . 
“J infpires it with new courage and enterprize. ‘That as 


2685. 


arms were intrufted altogether in the hands of the prince, 
no check remained upon him but the dependent condi- 
tion of his revenue ; a fecurity therefore which it would 
be the moft egregious folly to abandon. That all the 
other barriers, which, of late years, had been erected 
againft arbitrary power, would be found, without this 
capital article, to be rather pernicious and deftructive. 
That new limitations in the conftitution ftimulated the 
monarch’s inclination to furmount the laws, and required 
frequent meetings of parliament, in order to repair alk 
the breaches, which either time or violence may have 
made upon that complicated fabric. ‘That recent ex- 
perience during the reign of the late king, a prince who 
wanted ricither prudence nor moderation, had fufficiently’ 


proved the folidity of all thefe maxims. ‘That his par= © 


Yiament, having rafhly fixed his revenue for life, and at 
the fame time repealed the triennial bill, found that they 
themfelves were no longer of importance, and that li- 
berty, not protected by national affemblies, was expofed 
to every outrage and violation. And that the more 
openly the king made an unreafonable demand, the more 


obftinately ought it to be refufed ; fince itis evident, that: 


his purpofe in making it cannot poffibly be juftifiable. 

Or the other hand it was urged, that the rule of watch- 
ing the very firft eneroachments of power could only 
have place, where the oppofition to it could be regular, 
peaceful, and legal. That though the refufal of the 
king’s prefent demand might feem of this nature, yet in 
reality it involved confequences, which led much farther 
than at firft fight might be apprehended. “That the king in 


his fpeech had intimated, that he had refources in his 
prerogative, which, in cafe of oppofition from parliament, — fe 


he thought himfelf fully entitled to employ, That if 
the, 
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the parliament openly difcovered an intention of reduc-C H A P, 


ing him to dependence, matters muft prefently be brought 
to a crifis, at a time the moft favourable to his caufe, 
which his moft fanguine wifhes could ever have promifed 
him. That if we caft our eyes abroad, to the ftate of 
affairs on the continent, and to the fituation of Scotland 
and Ireland; or, what is of more importance, if we 
confider the difpofition of men’s minds at home, every 
circumftance would be found adverfe to the caufe of li- 
berty. That the country party, during the late reign, by 
their violent, and in many refpects unjuftifiable mea- 
fures in parliament, by their defperate attempts out of 
parliament, had expofed their principles to general hatred, 
and had excited extreme jealoufy in all the royalifts 
and zealous churchmen, who now formed the bulk of 
the nation. That it would not be acceptable to that 
party to fee this king worfe treated than his brother in 
point of revenue, or any attempts’ made to keep the 
crown in dependence. That they thought parliaments 
as liable to abufe as courts, and defired not to fee things 
in a fituation, where the king could not, if he found it 
neceflary, either prorogue or diflolve thofe affemblies. 
That if the prefent parliament, by making great concef- 
fions, could gain the king’s confidence, and engage him 
to obferve the promifes now given them, every thing 
would by gentle methods fucceed to their withes, That 
if; on the contrary, after fuch inftances of compliance, 
he formed any defigns on the liberty and religion of the 
nation, “he would, in the eyes of all mankind, render 
himfelf altogether inexcufable, and the whole people 
would join in oppofition to him. That refiftance could 
{carcely be attempted twice ; and there was therefore the 
greater neceflity for waiting till time and incidents had 


» fully prepared the nation for it. That the king’s preju- 


dices in favour of popery, though in the main pernicious, 
were 
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c 1 P, were yet fo far fortunate, that they rendered the corte 


i —~ nexion infeparable between the national religion and nas 


1685. 


tional liberty. . And that if any illegal attempts were 
afterwards made, the church, which was at prefent the 
chief fupport of the crown, would furely catch the alarm, 
and would foon difpofe the people to an effeétual refift. 
ance. 

Turse laft reafons, enforced by the prejudices of 
party, prevailed in parliament ; and the commons, befides 
giving thanks for the king’s fpeech, voted unanimoufly, 
that they would fettle on his prefent majefty during life 
all the revenue enjoyed by the late king at the time of 
his demife. That they might not detract from this genes 
rofity by any fymptoms of diftruft, they alfo voted unani- 
moufly, that the houfe entirely relied-on his majefty’s 
royal word and repeated declarations to fupport the reli- 
gion of the church of England ; but they added, that 
that religion was dearer to them than their lives. The 
fpeaker, in prefenting the revenue-bill, took care to in- 
form the king of their vote with regard to religion 5 but 
could not, by fo fignal a proof of confidence, extort 
from him one word, in favour of that religion, on which, 
he told his majefty, they fet fo high a value. Notwith- 
flanding the grounds of fufpicion, which this filence:af+ 
forded, the houfe continued in the fame liberal difpofi- 
tion, The king having demanded a farther fupply for 
the navy and other purpofes, they revived thofe duties on 
wines and vinegar, which had once been enjoyed by the 
late king; and they added fome impofitions on tobacco 
and fugar. ‘This grant amounted on the whole to about 
fix hundred thoufand pounds a year. 

Tue houfe of lords were in a humour no lefs come 
pliant. They even went fome lengths towards breaking 


in pieces all the remains of the popifh plot ; that once 


formidable engine of bigotry and faction. 
A LITTLE 
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A LitTLeE before the meeting of parliament, Oates © HA P. 


had’ been tried for perjury on two indiétments. One for 
depofing, that he was prefent at a confult of jefuits in 
London the twenty-fourth of April, 1679: Another for 
depofing, that father Ireland was in London between the 
eighth and twelfth of Auguft, and in the beginning of 
September in the fame year. Never criminal was con+ 
victed on fuller.and more undoubted evidence. "Two and 
twenty perfons, who. had been ftudents at St. Omers, 
moft of them men of credit and family, gave evidence, 
that Oates had entered into that feminary about Chrift- 
mas in the year 1678, and had never been abfent but 
one night, till the month of July following. Forty- 
feven witneffes, perfons alfo of untainted character, de- 
pofed that father Ireland, on the third of Auguft, 1679, 
had gone to Staffordfhire, where he refided till the middle 
of September; and, what fome years before would have 
been regarded as a very material circumftance, nine of 
thefe witnefles were proteftants, of the church of Eng- 
land, Oates’s fentence was, to be fined a thoufand 
marks on each indictment, to be whipped on two dif- 
ferent days from Aldgate to Newgate, and from Newgate 


XX 
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1685 
Oates con- 
vidled of 
perjury. 


to Tyburn, to be imprifoned during life, and to be pil- 


loried five times every year. The impudence of the man 
fupported itfelf under the conviction, and his courage 
under the punifhment. He made folemn appeals to Hea- 
ven, and proteftations of the veracity of his teftimony : 
Though the whipping was fo cruel, that it was evidently 
the intention of the court to put him to death by that 
punifhment, he was enabled, by the care of his friends, 
to recover: And he lived to king William’s reign ; 


when a penfion of four hundred pounds a year was fettled 
. en him. A confiderable number {till adhered to him in 


his diftrefles, and regarded him as the martyr of the 
proteftant caufe. The populace were affected with the 
You. VIU. Q fight 
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ficht of a punifhment, more fevere than is commonly 
inflifed in England. And the fentence of perpetual im- 
prifonment was deemed illegal. 

The conviétion of Oates’s perjury was taken notice 
of by the houfe of peers. Befides freeing the popifh lords, 
Powis, Arundel, Bellafis, and Tyrone, together with Dan- 
by, from the former impeachment by the commons, they 
went fo far as to vote a reverfal of Stafford’s attainder, on 
account of the falfhood of that evidence, on which he 
had been condemned. ‘This bill fixed fo deep a reproach 
on the former proceedings of the exclufionifts, that it 
met with great oppofition among the lords; and it was 
at Jaft, after one reading, dropped by the commons. 
Though the reparation of injuftice be the fecond honour, 
which a nation can attain; the prefent emergence feemed 
very improper for granting fo full a juftification to the 
catholi¢s, and throwing fo foul a ftain on the proteftants. 

Tue courfe of parliamentary proceedings was inter- 
rupted by the news of Monmouth’s arrival in the welt 
with three fhips from Holland. No fooner was this in- 
telligence conveyed to the parliament, than they voted, 
that they would adhere to his majefty with their lives and 
fortunes. ‘They pafled a_bill of attainder againft Mon- 
mouth ; and they granted a fupply of four hundred thou- 
fand pounds ,for fuppreffing his rebellion. Having thus 
ftrengthened the hands of the king, they adjourned them- 
felves. 

MonmovutnH, when ordered to depart the kingdom, 
during the late reign, had retired to Holland; and as it 
was well known, that he ftill enjoyed the favour of his 
indulgent father, all marks of honour and diftinGtion were 
beftowed upon him by the prince of Orange. After the 
acceffion of James, the prince thought it neceflary to 
difmifs Monmouth and all his followers; and that illuf- 
trious fugitive retired to Bruffels. Finding himfelf ft 

I purfued 
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purfued by the king’s feverity, he was pufhed, contrary C H AP. 


. : A XX. 
to his judgment as well as inclination, to make a Kath seas 


and prenijature attempt upon England. He fawthat James 1695 
had lately mounted the throne, not only without oppofi- 
tion, but feemingly with the good will and affcétions of 
his fubje@s. A parliament was fitting, which difcovered 
the greateft difpofition to comply with the king, and 
whofe adherence, he knew, would give a fanétion and 
authority to all public meafures. The grievances of this 
reign.were hitherto of {mall importance; and the peo- 
ple were not as yet in a difpofition to remark them with 
gteat feverity, All thefe confiderations occurred to Mon- 
mouth; but fuch was the impatience of his followers, 
and fuch the precipitate humour of Argyle, who fet 
out for Scotland a little before him, that no reafons could 
be attended. to; and this unhappy man was driven upon 
his fate. 

Tue imprudence, however, of this enterprize did not 11th June, 
at firft appear. Though on his landing at Lime in Dof- 
fetthire, he had fearcely a hundred followers ; fo popu- 
Jar was his name, that in four days he had aflembled 
above two thoufand horfe and foot. They were indeed, 
almoft all of them, the loweft of the people; and the Y 
declaration, which he publifhed, was chiefly calculated to 
fuit the prejudices of the vulgar, or the moft bigotted of 
the whig-party. He called the king, duke of York ; and 
denominated him a traitor, a tyrant, an aflaffin, and’a 
popith ufurper. He imputed to him the fire of London, 
the murder of Godfrey and of Effex, nay the poifoning of 
the late king. And he invited all the people to join in 
oppofition to his tyranny. 

Tue duke of Albemarle, fon to him who had reftored 
the royal family, afflembled the militia of Devonfhire to 
the number of 4000 men, and took poft at Axmintter, in 
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order to oppofe the rebels; but obferving, that his troops 


w+ bore a great affe&tion to Monmouth, he thought proper 


1635. 


to retire. Monmouth, though he had formerly given 
many proofs of perfonal courage, had not the vigour of 
mind requifite for an undertaking of this nature. From 
an ill grounded diffidence of his men, he neglected to at- 
tack Albemarle; an eafy enterprize, by which he might 
both have acquired credit and have fupplied himfelf with 
arms. Lord Gray, who commanded his horfe, difcovered 
himfelf to be a notorious coward ; yet fuch was the foft- 
nefs of Monmouth’s nature, that Gray was ftill con- 
Fletcher of Salton, a Scotch- 


man, aman of fignal probity and fine genius, had been 


tinued in his command. 


engaged by his republican principles in this enterprize, 
and commanded the cavalry together with Gray: But 
being infulted by one, who had newly joined the army, 
and whofe horfe he had in a hurry made ufe of, he was 
prompted by paffion, to which he was much fubject, to 
difcharge a pifto] at the man; and he killed him on the 
fpot. This incident obliged him immediately to leave the 
camp; and the lofs of fo gallant an officer was a great 
prejudice to Monmouth’s enterprize. 

Tue next ftation of the rebels was Taunton, a difaf- 
fected town, which gladly and even fondly received 
them, and re-inforced them with confiderable numbers. 
Twenty young maids of fome rank prefented Monmouth 
with a pair of colours of their handiwork, together with 
a copy of the bible. Monmouth was here perfuaded to 
take upon him the title of king, and aflert the legitimacy 
of his birth; a claim, which he advanced in his firft de- 
claration, but whofe difcuffion he was determined, he 
then faid, during fome time to poftpone, His numbers 
had now increafed to fix thoufand ; and he was obliged 
every day, for want of arms, to difmifs a great many, 
whe 
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who crowded to his ftandard. He entered Bridgewater, © #_A P+ 
Wells, Frome; and was proclaimed in all thefe places : ———»_ 
But forgetting, that fuch defperate enterprizes can only 1685+ 
be rendered fuccefsful by the moft adventurous courage, 

he allowed the expectations of the people to languifh, 

without attempting any confiderable undertaking. 

Wuute Monmouth, by his imprudent and mifplaced 

caution, was thus wafting time in the Weft, the king 
employed himfelf in making preparations to oppofe him. 
Six regiments of Britifh troops were called over from 
Holland: The army was confiderably augmented: And 
regular forces, to the number of 3000 men, were dif- 
patched under the command of Feverfham and Churchill, 
in order to check the progrefs of the rebels. 

Monmour, obferving that no confiderable men joined 
him, finding that an infurreétion, which was projected 
in the city, had not taken place, and hearing that Argyle, 
his confederate, was already defeated and taken; funk 
into fuch defpondency, that he had once refolved to with- 
draw himfelf, and leave his unhappy followers to their 
fate. His followers exprefled more courage than their 
leader, and feemed determined to adhere to him in every 
fortune. The negligent difpofition, made by Feverfham, gth Joly. 
invited Monmouth to attack the king’s army at Sedge- nas a 
moor near Bridgewater; and his men in this action 
fhowed what a native courage and a principle of duty, 
even when unafiifted by difcipline, is able to perform. 

They threw the veteran forces into diforder; drove them 
from their ground; continued the fight till their ammu- 
nition failed them; and would at laft have obtained a 
victory, had not the mifconduct of Monmouth and the 
cowardice of Gray prevented it. After a combat of three 
hours the rebels gave way ; and were followed with great 
flaughter. About 1500 fell in the battle and purfuit, 
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¢ ae P. And thus was concluded in a few weeks this enterprize, 
i= rafhly undertaken, and feebly conducted. 


Monmoutu fied from the field of battle above twenty. 
miles till his horfe funk under him. He then changed 
cloaths with a peafant in order to conceal himfelf. The 
peafant was difcovered by the purfuers, who now redoubled 
the diligence of their fearch, At laft, the unhappy 
Monmouth was found, lying in the bottom of a ditch, 
and covered with fern: His body deprefled with fatigue 
and hunger ; his mind by the memory of paft misfortunes, 
by the profpect of future difafters. Human nature is un- 
equal to fuch calamitous fituations; much more, the 
temper of a man, foftened by early profperity, and accuf- 
tomed to value himfelf folely on. military bravery. He 
burft into tears when feized by his enemies; and he 
feemed {till to indulge the fond ope and defire of life. 
Though he might have known, from the greatnefs of his 
own offences, and the feverity of James’s temper, that no 
mercy could be expected, he wrote him the moft fub- 
miffive letters, and conjured him to fpare the iffue of a 
brother, who had ever been fo ftrongly attached to his 
intereft. James, finding fuch fymptoms of depreffion 
and defpondency in the unhappy prifoner, admitted him 
to his prefence, in hopes of extorting a difcovery of his 
accomplices: But Monmouth would not purchafe life, 
however loved, at the price of fo much infamy. Finding 
all efforts vain, he afiumed courage from defpair, and 
prepared himfelf for death, with a fpirit, better fuited to 
his rank and character. This favourite of the people was 
attended to the fcaffold with a plentiful effufion of tears. 
He warned the executioner not to fall into the error, 
which he had committed in beheading Ruflel, where it 
had been neceflary to repeat the blow. ‘This precaution 
feryed only to difmay the executioner. He ftruck a feeble 
blow 
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blow on Monmouth, who raifed his head from, the block, © H 4 P. 
and looked him in the face, as if reproaching him for his.) 
failure. He gently laid down his head a fecond time; 1635. 
and the executioner ftruck him again and again to no pur- 
pofe. He then threw afide the ax, and cried out that he 
was incapable of finifhing the bloody office. The fheriff 
obliged him to renew the attempt ; and at two blows 
more the head was fevered from the body. 

Tuus perifhed in the thirty-fixth year of his age a no- 
bleman, who, in lefs turbulent times, was well qualified 
to be an ornament of the court, even to be ferviceable to 
his country. The favour of his prince, the carefles of 
fa@ion, and the allurements of popularity, feduced him 
into enterprizes, which exceeded his capacity. « Phe 
good-will of the people ftill followed him in every for- 
tune. Even after his execution, their fond credulity flat- 
tered them with hopes of feeing him once more at their 
head. They believed, that the perfon executed was not 
Monmouth, but one, who, having the fortune to refemble 
him nearly, was willing to give this proof of his extreme 
attachmeht, and to fuffer death in bis ftead, 

Tuis victory, obtained by the king in the commence- 
ment of his reign, would naturally, had it been managed 
with prudence, have tended much to encreafe his power 
and authority. But by reafon of the cruelty, with which 
it was profecuted, and of the temerity, with which it 
afterwards infpired him, it was a principal caufe of his 
fudden ruin and downfall. 

Sucu arbitrary principles had the court inftilled into 
all its fervants, that Feverfham, immediately after the 
vidtory, hanged above twenty prifoners; and was pro~ 
ceeding in his executions, when the bifhop of Bath and 
Wells warned him, that thefe unhappy men were now by 
law entitled to a trial, and that their execution would be 
deemed a real murther. This remonftrance however did 
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c cae P. not ftop the’ favage nature of colonel Kirke, a foldier of 
dens __, fortune, who had long ferved at Tangiers, and had con- 


1685. 
Cruelty of 
colonel 


Kirke, 


tracted, from his intercourfe with the Moors, an inhu- 
manity lefs known in European and in free countries. 
At his firft entry into Bridgewater, he banged nineteen 
prifoners without the leaft enquiry into the merits of their 
caufe. As if to make fport with death, he ordered a cer- 
tain number to be executed, while he and his company 
fhould drink the king’s health, or the queen’s, or that of 
chief-juftice Jefferies. Obferving their feet to quiver in 
the agonies of death, he cried that he would give them 
mufic to their dancing; and he immediately commanded 
the drums to beat and the trunipets to found. By way of 
experiment, he ordered one man to be hung up three 
times, queftioning him at each interval, whether he re- 
pented of his crime: But the man obftinately aflerting, 
that, notwithftanding the paft, he ftill would willingly 
engage in the fame caufe, Kirke ordered him to be hung 
in chains. One ftory, commonly told of him, is me- 
morable for the treachery, as well as barbarity, which 
attended it. A young maid pleaded for the life of her 
brother, and flung herfelf at Kirke’s feet, armed with all 
the charms, which beauty and innocence, bathed in tears, 
could beftow upon her. ‘The tyrant was inflamed with 
defire, not foftened into love or clemency. He promifed 
to grant her requeft, provided that fhe, in her turn, would 
be equally compliant to him. ‘The maid yielded to the 
conditions : But after the had paffed the night with him, 
the wanton favage, next morning, fhowed her from the 
window her brother, the darling object for whom fhe had 
facrificed her virtue, hanging on a gibbet, which he had 
fecretly ordered to be there ere&ted for the execution. 
Rage and defpair and indignation took pofleffion of her 
mind, and deprived her for ever of her fenfes. All the 
inhabitants of that country, innocent as well as guilty, 
were 
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were expofed to the ravages of this barbarian. The fol-© ae P. 
diery were let loofe to live at free quarters; and his own Eig 
regiment, inftructed by his example, and encouraged by ° *°85- 
his exhortations, diftinguifhed themfelves in a particular 

manner by their outrages. By way of pleafantry he ufed 

to call them Ais lambs; an appellation, which was long : 


remembered with horror in the weft of England. 


Tue violent Jefferies fucceeded after fome interval ; 
and fhowed the people, that the rigours of law might 
equal, if not exceed, the ravages of military tyranny. 
This man, who wantoned in cruelty, had already given 
a fpecimen of his charaéter in many trials, where he pre- 
fided ; and he now fet out with a favage joy, as toa full 
harveft of death and deftruétion. He began at Dorchef- 
ter; and thirty rebels being arraigned, he exhorted them, 
but in vain, to faye him, by their free confeffion, the 
trouble of trying them: And when twenty-nine were 
found guilty, he ordered them, as an additional punifh- 
ment of their difobedience, to be led to immediate execu- 
tion. Mott of the other prifoners, terrified with this 
example, pleaded guilty ; and no lefs than two hundred 
and ninety-two received fentence at Dorchefter. Of 
thefe, eighty were executed. Exeter was the next ftage 
of his cruelty : Two hundred and forty-three were there 
tried, of whom a great number were condemned and ex- 
ecuted. He alfo opened his commiffion at Taunton and 
Wells; and every where carried confternation along with 
him. The juries were fo ftruck with his menaces, that 
they gave their verdict with precipitation ; and many in- 
nocent perfons, it is faid, were involved with the guilty. 
And on the whole, befides thofe who were butchered by 
the military commanders, two hundred and fifty-one are 
computed to have fallen by the hand of juftice, The 
whole country was ftrowed with the heads and limbs of 
traitors. Every village almoft beheld the dead carcafs of 

a wretched 
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C HA P. a wretched inhabitant. And all the rigours of juftice, 


Exe unabated by any appearance of clemency, were fully dif- 


1685. played to the people by the inhuman Jefferies, 


OF all the executions, during this difmal period, the 
moft remarkable were thofe of Mrs. Gaunt and lady Lifle, 
who had been accufed of harbouring traitors. Mrs. Gaunt 
was an anabaptift, noted for her beneficence, which fhe ex~- 
tended to perfons of all profeflions and perfuafions. One 
of the rebels, knowing her humane difpofition, had re- 
courfe to her in his diftrefs, and was concealed by her. 
Hearing of the proclamation, which offered an indemnity 
and rewards to fuch as difcovered criminals, he betrayed 
his benefaCtrefs, and bore evidence againft her. He re- 
ceived a pardon as a recompence for his treachery ; fhe was 
burned alive for her charity. 


Lavy Liste was widow of one of the regicides, who 


had enjoyed great favour and authority under Cromwel, 
and who having fled, after the reftoration, to Lauzanne 
in Swifierland, was there affaffinated by three Irifh ruf- 
fians, who hoped to make their fortune by this piece of 
fervice. His widow was now profecuted for harbouring 
two rebels the day after the battle of Sedgemoor; and | 
Jefferies pufhed on the trial with an unrelenting violence. 
In vain did the aged prifoner plead, that thefe criminals 
had been put into no proclamation ; had been convicted 
by no verdict; nor could any man be denominated a 
traitor, till the fentence of fome legal court was pafled 
upon him: That it appeared not by any proof, that the 
was fo much as‘acquainted with the guilt of the perfons, 
or had heard of their joining the rebellion of Monmouth; 
That though fhe might be obnoxious on account of her 
family, it was well known, that her heart was ever loyal, 
and that no perfon in England had fhed more tears for 
that tragical event, in which her hufband had unfortu- 
nately borne too great a fhare: And that the fame prin- 
ciples, 
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ciples, whieh fhe hertelf had ever embraced, fhe had¢ = 
carefully inftilled into her fon, and had, at that very 
time, fent him to fight againft thofe rebels, whom fhe was 785: 
now accufed of harbouring. Though thefe arguments 

did not move Jefferies, they had influence on the jury. 

Twice they feemed inclined to bring in a favourable ver- 

di&: They were as often fent back with menaces and 
reproaches’; and at laft were conftrained to give fentence 

againft the prifoner. Notwithftanding all applications 

for pardon, the cruel fentence was executed. The king 

faid, that he had given Jefferies a promife not to pardon 

her: An excufe, which could ferve only to aggravate the 

blame againft himfelf. 

Ir might have been hoped, that, by all thefe bloody 
executions, a rebellion, fo precipitate, fo ill: fupported, 
and of fuch fhort duration, would have been fufficiently 
expiated : But nothing could fatiate the fpirit of rigour, 
which poffeffed the adminiftration. Even thofe multi- 
tudes, who received pardon, were obliged to atone for 
their guilt by fines, which reduced them to beggary ; or 
where their former poverty made them incapable of pay- 
ing, they were condemned to cruel whippings or fevere 
imprifonments. Nor could the innocent efcape the hands, 
no lefs rapacious than cruel, of the chief juftice. Pri- 
deaux, a gentleman of Devonthire, being thrown into 
prifon, and dreading the fevere and arbitrary {pirit, which 
at that time met with no controul, was obliged to buy 
his liberty of Jefferies at the price of fifteen thoufand 
pounds ; though he could never fo much as learn the crime 
of which he was accufed. 

Goopenouch, the fediticus under-fheriff of London, 
who had been engaged in the moft bloody and defperate 
part of the Rye-houfe confpiracy, was taken prifoner after 
the battle of Sedgemoor, and refolved to fave his own 
life, by an accufation of Cornith, the fheriff, whom he 

knew 
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c 3 P. knew to be extremely obnoxious to the court... Colonel 
ees, Rumfey joined him in the accufation ; and the profecution 
1685. was fo haftened, that the prifoner was tried, condemned, 
and executed in the fpace of a week. The perjury of the 
witnefles appeared immediately after ; and the king feem- 

ed to regret the execution of Cornifh. He granted his 


efftate to his family, and condemned the witnefles to per- 


petual imprifonment. 


THE injuftice of this fentence againft Cornifh, was not 
wanted to difguft the nation with the court: The conti- 
nued rigour of the other executions had already imprefled 
an univerfal hatred againft the minifters of juftice, at- 
tended with compaffion for the unhappy fufferers, who, 
as they had been feduced into this crime by miftaken prin- 
ciples, bore their punifhment with the fpirit and zeal of 
martyrs. The people might have been willing on this 
occafion to diftinguifh between the king and his minifters : 
But care was taken to prove, that the latter had done no-~ 
thing but what was agrecable to their mafter. Jefferies, 
on his return, was immediately, for thofe eminent fer- 
vices, created a peer; and was foon after vefted with the 
dignity of chancellor. It is pretended, however, with 
fome appearance of authority, that the king was difpleafed j 
with thefe cruclties, and put a ftop to them by orders, as 


foon as proper information of them was conveyed to 
hims, 

State of We muft now take a view of the ftate of affairs in 

<hr Scotland; where the fate of Argyle had been decided be- 
fore that of Monmouth. Immediately after the king’s 
acceffion, a parliament had been fummoned at Edinburgh ; 
and all affairs were there conducted by the duke of Queenf- 
berry the commiffioner, and the earl of Perth chancellor, 
The former had refolved to make an entire furrender of 
the liberties of his country ; but was determined ftill to 


@ Life of lord keeper North, p, 260, K, James’s Memoirs, ps 144. 
adhere 
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adhere to its religion: The latter entertained no fcruple © Be P. 
of paying court even by the facrifice of both. But NG Ce 
courtier, even the moft proftitute, could go farther than 1685+ 
the parliament itfelf towards a refignation of their liber- 

ties. Ina vote, which they called an offer of duty, after 

adopting the fabulous hiftory of a hundred and eleven 

Scottifh monarchs, they acknowledged, that all thefe 

princes, by the primary and fundamental law of the ftate, 

had been vefted with a /olid and ab/olute authority, They 

declared their abhorrence of all principles and pofitions, 
derogatory to the king’s facred, fupreme, fovereign, abfa- 

lute power, of which none, they faid, whether fingle per- 

fons or collective bodies, can participate, but in depend- 

ance on him and by commiffion from him. They promifed, 

that the whole nation, between fixteen and fixty, fhall 

be in readinefs for his majefty’s fervice, where and as oft 

as it fhall be his royal pleafure to require them, And 

they annexed the whole excife, both of inland and foreign 
commodities, for ever to the crown. 


ALL the other aéts of this aflembly favoured of the fame 
fpirit. They declared it treafon for any perfon to refufe 
the teft, if tendered by the council. To defend the obli- 
gation of the covenant, fubjected a perfon to the fame 
penalty, To be prefent at any conventicle, was made 
punifhable. with death and confifcation of moveables, 
Even fuch as refufed to give teftimony, either in cafes of 
treafon or nonconformity, were declared equally punifh- 
able as if guilty of thofe very crimes : An excellent prelude 
to all the rigours of an inquifition. It muft be confeffed, 
that nothing could equal the abject fervility of the Scottith 
nation during this period but the arbitrary feverity of the 
adminiftration. 

Ir was in vain, that Argyle fummoned a people, fo Argyle’s in- 
loft to all fenfe of liberty, fo degraded by repeated indig- eet 
nities, to rife in vindication of their violated laws and 


privileges. 
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privileges. Even thofe who declared for him, were, for 


cae , the greater part, his own vaflals; men, who, if .poffible, 


1635. 


defeat, 


and execu- 
tion, 


were ftill more funk in flavery than the reft of the nation, 
He arrived, after a profperous voyage, in Argylefhire, 
attended by fome fugitives from Holland ; among the 
reft, by Sir Patric Hume, a man of mild difpofitions, 
who had been driyen to this extremity by a continued 
train of oppreffion. The privy council was beforehand 
apprized of Argyle’s intentions. The whole militia of 
the kingdom, to the number of twenty-two thoufand 
men, were already in arms; and a third part of them, 
with the regular forces, were on their march to oppofe 
him. All the confiderable gentry of his clan were thrown 
into prifon. And two fhips of war were on the coaft to 
watch his motions. Under all thefe difcouragements he 
yet made a fhift, partly from terror, partly from affece 
tion, to collect and arm a body of about two thoufand 
five hundred men ;_ but foon found himfelf furrounded on 
all fides with infuperable difficulties, “His arms and am- 
munition were feized: His provifions cut off: The mart- 
quefs of Athole prefled him on one fide; lord Charles 
Murray on another ; the duke of Gordon hung upon his 
rear; the earl of Dunbarton met him in front. His fol« 
lowers daily fell off from him 3 but Argyle, refolute to 
perfevere, broke at laft with the fhattered remains of his 
troops into the difaffected part of the Low Countries, 
which he had endeavoured to allure to him by declara- 
tions for the covenant. No one fhowed either courage 
or inclination to join him; and his fmall and fil] de- 
creafing army, after wandering about for a little time, 
was at laft defeated and diffipated without an enemy. 
Argyle himfelf was feized and carried to Edinburgh ; 
where, after enduring many indignities with a gallant 
fpirit, he was publicly executed. He fuffered on the for- 
mer unjuft fentence, which had been pafled upon him. 

The 
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The reft of his followers either efcaped or were punifhed © HA P. 
by tranfportation: Rumboid and Ayloffe, two Englifh- race 
men, who had attended Argyle on this expedition, were | 1685. 
executed. 

Tue king was fo elated with this continued tide ‘of 9th Nov, 

: = -n. A parlia- 

profperity that he began to undervalue even an Englifft ment, 
parliament, at all times formidable to his: family; and 
from his fpeech to that aflembly, which he had affembled 
early in: the winter, he feems to have thought himfelf 
exempted from all rules of prudence or neceffity of diffi- 
mulation. He plainly told the two houfes, that the mi- 
litia, which had formerly been fo much magnified, was 
now found, by experience in the laft rebellion, to be 
altogether ufelefs ; and he required a new fupply, in order 
to maintain thofe additional forces, which he had levied. 
He alfo took notice, that he had employed a great. many 
catholic officers, and that he had, in their favour, dif- 
penfed with the law, requiring the teft to be taken by 
every one that poflefled any public office, And to cut 
fhort all oppofition, he declared, that, having reaped ‘the 
benefit of their fervice during fuch times of danger, he 
was determined, neither to expofe them afterwards to dif- 
grace, nor himfelf, in cafe of another rebellion, to the 
want of their affiftance. 

Sucu violent averfion did this parliament bear to op- 
pofition; fo great dread had been inftilled of the confe- 
quences attending any breach with the king; that it is 
probable, had he ufed his difpenfing power without de- 
claring it, no enquiries would have been made, and time 
might have reconciled the nation to this dangerous exer- 
cife of prerogative. But to invade at once their conftitu- 
tion, to threaten their religion, to eftablith a ftanding 
army, and even to require them, by their concurrence, 
to contribute towards all thefe meafures, exceeded the 
bounds of their patience; and they began, for the firft 


time, 
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time, to difplay fome {mall remains of Englifh fpirit and 


itn generofity. When the king’s fpeech was taken into con- 


3635. 


fideration by the commons, many fevere reflections were 
thrown out againft the prefent meafures ; and the houfe 
was with feeming difficulty engaged to promife in a ge- 
But 
inftead of finifhing that bufinefs, which could alone ren- 
der them acceptable to the king, they proceeded to exa- 
mine the difpenfing power ; and: they voted an addrefs to 
the king againft it. Before this addrefs was prefented, 
they refumed the confideration of the fupply ; and as one 
million two-hundred thoufand pounds were demanded by 
the court, and two hundred thoufand propofed by the 
country-party, a middle courfe was chofen, and feven 
hundred thoufand, after fome difpute, were at laft voted. 
‘The addrefs againft the difpenfing power was exprefled in 
the moft refpe&tful and fubmiffive terms ; yet was it 
very ill received by the king, and his anfwer contained a 
flat denial, uttered with great warmth and vehemence. 
‘The commons were fo daunted with this reply, that they 
kept filence a long time; and when Coke, member for 
Derby, rofe up and faid, ‘* I hope we are all Englifhmen, 
** and not to be frightened with a few hard words ;” 
fo little fpirit appeared in that aflembly, often fo refrace 
tory and mutinous, that they fent him to the Tower for 
bluntly expreffing a free and generous fentiment. They 
adjourned, without fixing a day for the confideration of 
his majefty’s anfwer; and on their next meeting, they 
fubmiffively proceeded to the confideration of the fupply, 
and even went fo far as to eftablifh funds for paying the 
fum voted, in nine years and a half. The king, there- 
fore, had in effe&t, almoft without conteft or violence, 
obtained a complete victory over the commons; and that 
aflembly, inftead of guarding their liberties, now expofed 
to manifeit peril, conferred an additional revenue on the 
crown; 


neral vote, that they would grant fome fupply. 
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crown; and by rendering the king in fome degree inde» © H A Pe 
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pendent, contributed to increafe thofe dangers, with sa 


which they had fo much reafon to be alarmed. 

THE next oppofition came from the houfe of peers, 
which has not commonly taken the lead on thefe occa~ 
fions ; and even from the bench of bifhops, where the 
court ufually expects the greateft complaifance and fub- 
miffion. The upper houfe had been brought, in the firft 
days of the feffion, to give general thanks for the king’s 
fpeech; by which compliment they were underftood, 
according to the practice of that time, to have acquiefced 
in every part of it: Yet notwithftanding that ftep, Comp- 
ton, bifhop of London, in his own name and that of his 
brethren, moved that a day fhould be appointed for tak- 
ing the {peech into confideration : He was feconded by 
Halifax, Nottingham, and Mordaunt. Jefferies, the 
chancellor, oppofed the motion ; and feemed inclined to 
ufe in that houfe the fame arrogance, to which on the 
bench he had fo long been accuftomed: But he.was foon 
taught to know his place ; and he proved, by his beha- 
viour, that infolence, when checked, naturally finks into 
meannefs and cowardice. ‘The bifhop of London’s mo- 
tion prevailed. 


Tue king might reafonably have prefumed, that, even 
if the peers fhould fo far refume courage as to make an 
application againft his difpenfing power, the fame {teddy 
anfwer, which he had given to the commons, would 
make them relapfe into the fame timidity; and he might 
. by that means have obtained a confiderable fupp!y, with- 
out making any conceffions in return. But fo imperious 
was his temper, fo lofty the idea which he had entertain- 
ed of his own authority, and fo yiolent the fchemes fug- 
gefted by his own bigotry and that of his priefts; that, 
without any delay, without waiting for any farther pro- 
yocation, he immediately proceeded to a prorogation. 
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C HA P. He continued the parliament during a year and a half by 
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dues four more prorogations ; but having in vain tried by fe« 


1635. 


parate applications, to break the obftinacy of the leading 
members, he at laft diffolved that aflembly. And as it 
was plainly impoffible for him to find among his proteftant 
fubjects a fet of men more devoted to royal authority, it 
was univerfally concluded, that he intended thenceforth to 
govern entirely without parliaments. 

Never king mounted the throne. of England with 
greater advantages than James; nay, poflefled greater 
facility, if that were any advantage, of rendering himfelf 
and his pofterity abfolute : But all thefe fortunate circum 
ftances tended only, by his own mifcondu&, to bring 
more fudden ruin upon him. The nation feemed dif- 
pofed of themfelves to refign their liberties, had he not, 
at the fame time, made an attempt upon their religion: 
And he might even have fucceeded in furmounting at 
once their liberties and religion, had he conduéted his 
fchemes with common prudence and difcretion, Openly 
to declare to the parliament, fo early in his reign, his 
iftention to difpenfe with the tefts, ftruck an univerfal 
alarm throughout the nation; -infufed terror into the 
church, which had hitherto been the chief fupport of 
monarchy ; and even difgufted the army, by whofe means 
alone he could now purpofe to govern. ‘The former hor- 
ror againft popery was revived by polemical books and 
fermons ; and in every difpute the victory feemed to be 
gained by the proteftant divines, who were heard with 
more favourable ears, and who managed the controverfy 
with more learning and eloquence. But another inci- 
dent happened at this time, which tended mightily to 
excite the animofity of the nation againft the catholic 
communion, : 

Lewis XIV. having long haraffed and molefted the 
proteftants, at laft revoked entirely the edict of Nantz; 

which 


which had been enacted by Harry IV. for fecuring them A P. 
LXX, 


Sane 
clared irrevocable ; and which during the experience of +1635. 


the free exercife of their religion; which had es nde- _ 


near a century, had been attended with no ae ible in- 
convenience. All the iniquities, infeparable from perfe- 
cution, were exercifed againft thofe unhappy religionifts; 
who became obftinate in proportion to the oppreffions 
which they fuffered, and either covered under a feigned 
converfion a mote violent abhorrence of the catholic 
communion, or fought among foreign nations for that 
liberty, of which they were bereaved in their native 
country. Above half a million of the moft ufeful and 
induftrious fubjeéts deferted France; and exported, toge- 
ther with immenfe fums of money, thofe arts and manu- 
factures, which had chiefly tended to enrich that kingdom. 
They propagated every where the moft tragical accounts 
of the tyfanny, exercifed againft them, and revived 
among the proteftants all that refentment againft the 
bloody and perfecuting fpirit of popery, to which fo 
many incidents in all ages had given too much foundation, 
Near fifty thoufand refugees pafled over into England ; 
and all men were difpofed, from their reprefentations, to 
entertain the utmoft horror againft the projects, which 
they apprehended to be formed by the king for the abo- 
lition of the proteftant religion. When a prince of fo 
much humanity and of fuch fignal prudence as Lewis 
could be engaged, by the bigotry of his religion alone, 
without any provocation, to embrace fuch Sates and 
impolitic meafures; what might be dreaded, they afked, 
from Jamies, who was fo much inferior in thefe virtues, 
and who had already been irritated by fuch obftinate and 
violent oppofition? In vain did the king affect to throw 


the higheft blame on the perfecutions in France: In vain 
did he afford the mott real protection and affiftance to the 
diftrefled Hugonots. All thefe fymptoms of toleration 
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C.H A P. were regarded as infidious ; oppofite to the avowed prin- 
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1686, 


Difpenfing 
power, 


ciples of his fe&t, and belied by the fevere adminiftration, 
which he himfelf had exercifed againft the nonconformitts 
in Scotland. - 


Tue fmalleft approach towards the introduction of 
popery, muft, in the prefent difpofition of the people, 
have afforded reaton of jealoufy ; much more fo wide a 
ftep as that of difpenfing with the tefts, the fole fecurity, 
which the nation, being difappointed of the exclufion- 
bil], found provided againit thofe dreaded innovations, 
Yet was the king refolute to perfevere in his purpofe; 
and having failed in bringing over the parliament, he 
made an attempt, with more fuccefs, for eftablifhing his 
difpenfing power, by a verdict of the judges. Sir Ed- 
ward Hales, a new profelyte, had accepted a commiffion 
of colonel ; and directions were given his coachman to 
profecute him for the penalty of five hundred pounds, 
which the law, eftablifhing the tefts, had granted to in- 
formers. By this feigned action, the king hoped, both 
from the authority of the decifion, and the reafon of the 
thing, to put.an end to all queftions with regard to his 
difpenfing power. 


Ir could not be expected, that the lawyers, appointed 
to plead againft Hales, would exert great force on that 
occafion: But the caufe was regarded with fuch anxiety 
by the public, that it has been thoroughly canvafied in 
feveral elaborate difcourfes 2; and could men diveft them- 
felves of prejudice, there want not fufficient materials, 
on which to form a true judgment. The claim and 
exercife of the difpenfing power is allowed to be very 
ancient in England; and though it feems at firft to have 


2 Particularly Sir Edward Herbert's defence in the ftate trials, and Sir 
Robert Atkins’s enquiry concerning the difpenfing power, 


been 
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been copied from papal ufurpations, it may plainly beC HA P. 
traced up as high as the reign of Henry III. In the PRAY 
feudal governments, men were more anxious to fecure 1686. 
their private property than to fhare in the public adminif- 

tration; and provided no innovations were attempted on 

their rights and pofieflions, the care of executing the 

Jaws, and enfuring general fafety was without jealoufy 
entrufted to the fovereion. Penal ftatutes were commonly 
intended to arm the prince with more authority for that 
purpofe ; and being in the main calculated for promoting 

his influence as firlt magiftrate, there feemed no danger 

jn allowing him to difpenfe with their execution, in fuch 


particular cafes as might require an exception or indul- 
gence. That practice had fo much prevailed, that the 
parliament itfelf had more than once acknowledged this 
prerogative of the crown; particularly during the reign 
of Henry V. when they enacted the law againft aliens °, 
and alfo when they pafled the ftatute of provifors*, But 
though the general tenor of the penal ftatutes was fuch 
as gave the king a fuperior intereft in their execution 
beyond any of his fubjeéts; it could not but fometimes 
happen in a mixed government, that the parliament 
would defire to enact laws, by which the regal power, 
in fome particulars, even where private property was not 
immediately concerned, might be regulated and reftrained. 
In the twenty-third of Henry VI. a law of this kind 
was enacted, prohibiting any man from ferving in a 
county as fheriff above a year; and a claufe was inferted, 
by which the king was difabled from granting a difpen- 
fation. Plain reafon might have taught, that this law, 


b Rot. parl. r Hen. V. n, xv. ¢ Ibid. t Hen. V. a. xxii. It 
3s remarkable, however, that in the reign of Richard the Second, the parlia- 
ment granted the king only a temporary power of difpenfing with the ftatute 
of provifors. Rot. parl. rs Rich. I. n,i. A plain implication that he had 
not, of himfelf, fuch prerogative. So uncertain were many of thefe points at 
that times 
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CH AP. at Jeaft, fhould be exempted from the king’s prerogative 
, * _ But as the difpenfing power ftill prevailed in other cafes, 


3686, 


it was foon-able, aided by the fervility of the courts of 
judicature, even to overpower this ftatute, which the 
legiflature had evidently intended to’ fecure ,againft vio- 
lation. In the reign of Henry VII. the cafe was brought 
to a trial before all the judges in the exchequer-chamber; 
and it was decreed, that, notwithftanding the ftriét 
claufe abovementioned, the king might difpenfe with the 
ftatute: He could firft, it was alleged, difpenfe with the 
prohibitory claufe, and then with the ftatute itfelf.. This 
opinion of the judges, though feemingly. abfurd, had 
ever fince pafled for undoubted law: -The practice of 
continuing the fheriffs had prevailed: And moft of the 
property in England had been fixed. by decifions, which 
juries, returned by fuch fheriffs, had given in the courts 
of judicature.. Many other difpenfations of a like nature 
maybe produced ; not only fuch as took place by inter~ 
vals, but fuch as were uniformly continued. Thus the 
law was difpenfed with, which prohibited any man from 
going a judge of affize into his own county; that which 
rendered all Welchmen incapable of bearing offices in 
Wales ; and that which required every one,.who received 
a pardon for felony, to find fureties for his good beha- 
viour. In the fecond of James I, a new confultation of 
all the judges had been held upon a like queftion: This 
prerogative of the crown was again unanimoufly affirmed 4; 
And it became an eftablifhed principle in Englith jurit 
prudence, that, though the king could not allow of 
what was morally unlawful, he could permit what was 
only prohibited by pofitive ftatute. Even the jealous 
houfe of commons, who extorted the petition of right 
from Charles I. made no fcruple, by the mouth of Glan- 
ville, their manager, to-allow of the difpenfing power in 
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its full extent *; and in the famous trial of fhip-money, 
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Holborne, the popular lawyer, had, freely, and in the —-)—4 


moft explicit terms, made the fame conceffion’. Sir 
Edward Coke, the great oracle of. Englifh law, had not 
only concurred with all other lawyers in favour of this 
prerogative ; but feems even to believe it fo inherent in 
the crown, that an aét of parliament itfelf could not 
abolifh it’. And he particularly obferves, that no law 
can impofe fuch a difability of enjoying offices as the king 
may not difpenfe with; becaufe the king, from the law 
of nature, has a right to the fervice of all his fubjects. 
This particular reafon, as well as all the general principles, 
is applicable to the queftion of the tefts; nor can the 
dangerous confequence of granting difpenfations in that 
cafe be ever allowed to be pleaded before a court of judi- 
cature, Every prerogative of the crown, it may be faid, 
admits of abufe: Should the king pardon all criminals, 
law muft be totally diffolved : Should he declare and con- 
tinue perpetual war againft all nations, inevitable ruin 
muft enfue: Yet thefe powers are entrufted to the fove- 
reign ; and we muft be content, as our anceftors were, 
to depend upon, his prudence and difcretion in the exercife 
of them, 

‘THOUGH this reafoning feems founded on fuch prin- 
ciples as are ufually admitted by lawyers, the people had 
entertained fuch violent prepoffeffions againft the ufe, 
which James here made of his prerogative, that he was 
obliged, before he brought on Hales’s caufe, to difplace 
four of the judges, Jones, Montague, Charleton and 
Nevil ; and even Sir Edward Herbert, the chief juftice, 
though a man of acknowledged virtue, yet, becaufe he 
here fupported the pretenfions of the crown, was expofed 

© State Trials, vol. vii. firft edit. p. 205. Parl. hift. vol, viii, p. 132. 

¥ State trials, vol. v. firft edit. p. 372. 

& Sir Edward Coke’s reports, twelfth report, p. 13. 
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CHAP, i 
Lxx,  ' Steat and general reproach. Men deemed a difpenfing, 


——— to be in effeft the fame witha repealing power; and they 
3686. could not conceive, that lefs authority was neceflary to 
repeal than to enact any ftatute. If one penal Jaw was 
difpenfed with, any other might undergo the fame fate : | 
And by what principle could even the laws, which define 
property, be afterwards fecured from violation ? The teft | 
act had ever been conceived the great barrier of the efta~ 
blifhed religion under a popifh fucceflor: As fuch it had 
been infifted on by the parliament ; as fuch granted by | 
the king; as fuch, during the debates with regard to the . 
exclufion, recommended by the chancellor, By what 
magic, what chicane of Jaw, is it now annihilated, and 
rendered of no validity? Thefe queftions were every 
where afked ; and men, ftraitened by precedents and 
decifions of great authority, were reduced either to quef- 
tion the antiquity of this prerogative itfelf, or to aflert, 
that even the practice of near five centuries could not 
beftow on it fufficient authority. It was not confidered, 
that the prefent difficulty or feeming abfurdity had pro- 
ceeded from late innovations introduced into the govern- 
ment. Ever fince the beginning of this century, the 
parliament had, with a laudable zeal, been acquiring 
powers and eftablifhing principles, favourable to law and 
liberty: The authority of the crown had been limited in 
many important particulars: And penal ftatutes were 
often calculated to fecure the conftitution againft the 


attempts of minifters, as well as to preferve general 
peace, and reprefs crimes and immoralities, A preroga- 
tive however, derived from very ancient, and almoft 
uniform practice, the difpenfing power, ftill remained, 
or was fuppofed to remain with the crown; fufficient in 
an inftant to overturn this whole fabric, and to throw - 


down all fences of the conftitution. If this prerogative, 


Sir Robert Atkins, p. 24, 
which 
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which carries on the face of it, fuch ftrong fymptoms of C re 
an abfolute authority in the prince, had yet, in ancient ~~ . 
times, fubfifted with fome degree of liberty in the fubjeGt ; 1686. 
this fact only proves, that fearcely any human govern- 

ment, much lefs one ereted in rude and barbarous times, 

is entirely confiftent and uniform in all its parts. But to 
expect, that the difpenfing power could, in any degree, 

be rendered compatible with thofe accurate and regular 
limitations, which had of late been eftablifhed, and which 

the people were determined to maintain, was a vain hope ; 

and though men knew not upon what principles they 

could deny that prerogative, they faw, that, if they 

would preferve their laws and conftitution, there was an 
abfolute neceflity for denying, at leaft for abolifhing it. 

The revolution alone, which foon fuceeeded, happily 

put an end to all thefe difputes: By means of it, amore 
uniform edifice was at laft erected: The monftrous incon- 
fiftence, fo vifible between the ancient Gothic parts of 

the fabric and the recent plans of liberty, was fully cor- 
reGted: And to their mutual felicity, king and people 

were finally taught to know their proper boundaries §, 


i It is remarkable, that the convention, fummoned by the prince of 
Orange, did not, even when they had the making of their own terms in the 
declaration of rights, venture to condemn the difpenfing power in general, 
which had been uniformly exercifed by the former kings of England, They 
only condemned it fo far, as it bad been affimed and exercifed of late, without 
being able to tell wherein the difference lay. But in the Si//of rights, which 
pafled about:a twelvemonth after, the parliament took care to fecure them- 
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felves more effeGtually againft a branch of prerogative, incompatible with all 
legal liberty and limitations; and they excluded, in pofitive terms, all dif- 
penfing power in the crown. ‘Yet even then the houfe of lords rejected that 
claufe of the bill, which condemned the exercife of. this power in former 
kings, and obliged the commons to reft content with abolifhing it for the 
future. There needs no other proof of the irregular nature of the old 
Englith government, than the exiftence of fuch a prerogative, always exer- 
gifed and never queftioned, till the acquifition of real liberty difcovered, at 
jaft, the danger of it. See the Journals, 
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CHAP. Wuartiver topics lawyers might find to defend 


LXX, 


L——-—/ James’s.dipenfing power, the nation thought it danger- 


1686, 


State of 
Scotland. 


ous, if na fatal, to liberty; and his refolution of exer- 
cifing it my on that account be efteemed no lefs: alarm- 
ing, than if the power had been founded on the mof 
recent and moft flagrant ufurpation. It was not likely, 
that an aithority, which had been aflumed, through fo 
many obfacles, would in his hands lie long idle and un- 
employed. Four catholic lords were brought into the 
privy courcil, Powis, Arundel, Bellafis, and ‘Dover. 
Halifax, fnding, that, notwithftanding his paft merits, 
he poffeffe: no real credit or authority, became refractory 
in his oppfition; and his office of privy feal was given 
to Arunde, The king was open, as well as zealous, in 
the defireof making converts; and men plainly faw, 
that the orly way to acquire his affe&tion and confidence 
was by a acrifice of their religion, Sunderland, fome 
time after, fcrupled not to gain favour at this price. 
Rochefter, the treafurer, though .the king’s brother-in- 
law, yet, jecaufe he.refufed to give this inftance of com- 
plaifance, was turned out of his. office: The treafury 
was put it Commiffion, and Bellafis was placed at the 
head of it, All the courtiers were difgufted, even fuch 
as had littk regard to religion. The difhonour, as well 
as diftruft, attending renegades, made moft men refolve, 
at all hazads, to adhere to their ancient faith, 

In Scotand, James’s zeal for profelytifm was more 
fuccefsful: Fhe -earls of Murray, Perth, and Melfort 
were broujht over to the court religion; and the two 
latter noblemen made ufeof a very courtly reafon for their 
converfion They pretended, that the papers, found in 
the late kng’s cabinet, had opened their eyes, and had 
convinced them of the preference due to the catholic 
religion. ueenfberry, who fhowed not the fame com- 
plaifance, fell into total difgrace, notwithftanding his 
former 
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former fervices, and the important facrifices, wich he HA Ps 
had made to the meafures of the court. Thefi merits. oy 
could not even enfure him of fafety againft thevergeance, 1686. 
to which he ftoad expofed. His rival, Perth, vho had 

been ready to fink under his fuperior intereft, mw ac- 

quired the afcendant.; and all the complaints, e:hibited 

againft him, were totally obliterated, His faith, accord- 

ing toa faying of Halifax, had made him whole, 


But it was in Ireland chiefly, that the mifk was State of 
wholly taken off, and that the king thought hinfelf at pon 
liberty to proceed, to the full extent of his zealand his 
violence. The duke of Ormond was recalld; and 
though the primate and lord Granard, two praeftants, 
ftill poffefled the authority of juftices, the whol power 
was lodged in the hands of Talbot, the genenl, foon 
after created earl of Tyrconnel ; a man, who, tom the 
blindnefs of his prejudices and fury of his temjer, was 
tranfported with the moft immeafurable ardou' for the 
catholic caufe. After the fuppreffion of ‘Mormouth’s 
rebellion, orders were given by Tyrconnel to diarm all 
the proteftants, on pretence of fecuring the puble peace, 
and keeping their arms in a few magazines for tk ufe of 
the militia. Next, the army was new-modelled; and a 
great number'of ‘officers were difmifled, becaut it was 
pretended, that they or their fathers had fervd under 
Cromwel.and the republic. The injuftice was 1ot con- 
fined to ‘them, “Near three hundred officers nore were 
afterwards broken, though many of them had jurchafed 
their commiffions: ‘About four or five thoufanl private 
foldiers, becaufe ‘they were proteftants, were dfmiffed ; 
and being ftripped even of their regimentals, wee turned 
out to ftarve in the ftreets. While thefe violerces were 
carrying on, Clarendon, who had been naned lord 
lieutenant, came over; but he foon found, tht, ashe 
had refufed to give the king the defired pledge o/ fidelity, 

by 
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c haf by changing his religion, he poffefled no credit or autho- 
—~ rity. “He was even a kind of prifoner in the hands of 
3686. Tyrconnel ; and as he gave all oppofition in his power 
to the precipitate meafures of the catholics, he was foon 
after recalled, and Tyrconnel fubftituted in his place. 
‘The unhappy proteftants now faw all the civil authority, 
as well as the military force, transferred into the hands : 
of their inveterate enemies ; inflamed with hereditary : 
hatred, and ftimulated by eyery motive, which the paffion 
either for power, property, or religion could infpire. | 
Even the barbarous banditti were let loofe to prey on 
them in their prefent defencelefs condition. A renewal 
of the ancient maflacres was apprehended ; and great 
multitudes, ftruck with the beft grounded terror, deferted 
the kingdom, and infufed into the Englifh nation a dread 
of thofe violences, to which, after fome time, they 
might juftly, from the prevalence of the catholics, think 
themfelves expofed. 


ALL judicious perfons of the catholic communion were 
difgufted with thefe violent meafures, and could eafily 
forefee the confequences. But James was entirely go- 
verned by the rath counfels of the queen and of his con- 
feflor, father Peters, a jefuit, whom he foon after created 
a privy counfellor, He thought too, that; as he was 
now in the decline of life, it was neceflary for him, by 
hafty fteps, to carry his defigns into execution ; left the 
fucceffion of the princefs of Orange fhould overturn all 
his projects. In vain did Arundel, Powis, and Bellafis 
remonftrate, and fuggeft more moderate and cautious 
meafures. Thefe men had feen and felt, during the 
profecution of the popifh plot, the extreme antipathy, 
which the nation bore to their religion ; and though fome 
fubfequent incidents had feemingly allayed that fpirit, 
they knew, that the fettled habits of the people were ftill 
the fame, and that the fmalleft-incident was fufficient ta 


renew 
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reriew the former animofity. A very moderate indulgence, © H A Ps 
therefore, to the catholic religion would have fatisfied 
them; and all attempts to acquire power, much more 1686 
to produce a change of the national faith, they deemed 
dangerous and deftructive*. 

On the firft broaching of the popifh plot, the clergy of Breach be- 


: twixt the 
the church of England had concurred in the profecution king and 


of it, with the fame violence and credulity as the reft of the shure 
the nation: But dreading afterwards the prevalence of re- 
publican and prefbyterian principles, they had been en= 
gaged to fupport the meafures of the court; and to their 
affiftance chiefly, James had owed his fucceffion to the 
crown. Finding that all thefe fervices were forgotten, 
and that the catholic religion was the king’s fole favour- 
ite, the church had commenced an oppofition to court 
meafures ; and popery was now acknowledged the more 
immediate danger. In order to prevent inflammatory fer- 
mons on this popular fubjeét, James revived fome direc- 
tions to preachers, which had been promulgated by the 
late king, in the beginning of his reign, when no defign 
againft the national religion was yet formed, or at leaft 
apprehended, But in the prefent delicate and interefting 
fituation of the church, there was little reafon to expect 
that orders, founded on no legal authority, would be ri- 
gidly obeyed by preachers, who faw no fecurity to them- 
felves' but in preferving the confidence and regard of the 
people. Inftead of avoiding controverfy, according to the 
king’s injunétions, the preachers every where declaimed 
againft popery ; and among the reft, Drv Sharpe, a cler- 
gyman of London, particularly diftinguifhed himfelf, and 
affected to throw great contempt on thofe who had been 
induced to change their religion by fuch pitiful argu- 
ments as the Romifh miffionaries could fuggeft. This 
topic, being fuppofed to reflect on the king, gave great 
offence at court ; and pofitive orders were iflued to the 


a D’Ayaux, to January, 1637, 
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bifhop 
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c oe A P. bifhop of London, his diocefan, immediately to fufpend 
ei Sbarpa, till his majefty’s pleafure fhould be. farther 
1686, known. The prelate replied, that he could not pofiibly 
obey thefe commands, and that he was not empowered, 

in fuch a fummary manner, to inflict any punifhment 

even upon the greateft delinquent. But neither this 

obvious reafon, nor the moft dutiful fubmiffions, both of. 

the prelate and of Sharpe himfelf, could appeafe the 

court. The king was determined to proceed with vios 

lence in the profecution of this affair. The bifhop him- 

felf he refolved to punifh for difobedience to his com- 

mands; and the expedient, which he employed for that 
purpofe, was of a nature at once the moft illegal and 

moft alarming. 

Amonc all the engines of authority formerly employed 

by the crown, none had been more dangerous or even 
deftructive to liberty, than the court of high com- 
miflion, which, together with the ftar-chamber, had been 
abolifhed-in the reign of Charles I. by aét of parliament ; 

in which a claufe was alfo inferted, prohibiting the 
erection, in all future times, of that court, or any of a 

like nature. But this law was deemed by James no 

Court of obftacle ; and an ecclefiaftical commiffion was anew 
ceclefienc*l ifued, by which feven* commiffioners were vefted with 
full and unlimited authority over the church of England. 

On them were beftowed the fame inquifitorial powers, 
poffefled by the former court of high commiffion : They 

might proceed upon bare fufpicion ; and the better to fet 

the law at defiance, it was exprefsly inferted in their 

patent itfelf, that they were to exercife their jurifdiction, 
notwithftanding any law or ftatute to the contrary. 


k The perfons named were the archbifhop of Canterbury, Sancroft ; the 
bithop of Durham, Crew; of Rochefter, Sprat; the earl of Rochefter, 
Sunderland, chancellor Jefferies, and lord chief juftice Herbert, The arches 
bithop refufed to act, and the bishop of Chefter was fubfituted in his 
plce,; 


The 
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The king’s defign to fubdue the church was now fuf-C H AP. 
seta dine 


ficiently known ; and had he been-able to eftablith . the pu 
authority of this new-erected court, his fuecefs was in- 2686 
fallible. A more fenfiblé blow could not be given both 
to national liberty and religion ; and happily the conteft 
could not be tried in a caufe more iniquitous and un 
popular than that againft Sharpe and the bifhop of 


London. 


THE prelate was cited before the commifiioners. After 
denying the legality of the court, and claiming the privi- 


lege of all Chriftian bifhops to be tried by the metro- 
politan and his fuffrazans; he pleaded in his own 
defence, that, as he was obliged, if he had fufpended 
Sharpe, to act in the capacity of ajudge, hecould not, 
confiftent either with law or equity, pronounce fentence 
without a previous citation and trial : That he had by 
petition reprefented this difficulty to his majefty ; and not 
receiving any anfwer, he had reafon to think, that his 
petition had given entire fatisfaction: That in order to 
fhew farther his deference, he had advifed Sharpe to ab- 
ftain from preaching, till he had juftified his condué to 
the king; an advice, which, coming from a fuperior, 
was equivalent to a command, and had accordingly met 
with the proper obedience: That he had thus in his appre- 
henfion conformed himfelf to his majefty’s pleafure ; but 
if he fhould ftill be found wanting to his duty ia any 
particular, he was now willing to crave pardon, and to 
make reparation. All this fubmiffion, both in Sharpe 
and the prelate, had no effect: It was determined to 
have an example: Orders were accordingly fent to the g.itence 
commiffioners to proceed: And by a majority of votes s2tin# the 


2 fhop of 
the bifhop, as well as the doGtor, was fufpended. ston. 


Atmost the whole of this fhort reign confifts of 
attempts always imprudent, often illegal, fometimes both, 
againft whatever was moft loved and revered by the 

nation ; 
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CHAP. nation: Even fuch fchemes of the king’s as might be 
—— _ laudable in themfelves, were fo difgraced by his inten- 
tions, that they ferve only to aggravate the charge againft 
James was become a great patron of toleration . 


1686. 


Penal laws 
fufpended, 
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him. 


and an enemy to all thofe perfecuting Jaws, which, from 
the influence of the church, had 
againft the diffenters and catholics. 
granting difpenfations to particular perfons, he aflumeda 
power of iffuing a declaration of general. indulgence, 
and of fufpending at once all the penal ftatutes, by which 
a conformity was required to the eftablifhed religion. 
This was a ftrain of authority, it muft be confefled, 
quite inconfiftent with law and a limited conftitution; 
yet was it fupported by many ftrong precedents in the 
Even after the principles of liberty 
were become more prevalent, and began to be well 
underftood, the late king had, oftener than once, and 


hiftory of England. 


without giving much umbrage, exerted this dangerous 
power: He had in 1662 fufpended the execution of a 
Jaw, which regulated carriages: During the two Dutch 
wars, he had: twice fufpended the aét of navigation: And 
the commons in 1666, being refolved, contrary to the 
king’s judgment, to enact that iniquitous law againft the 
importation of Irifh cattle, found it neceflary, in order 
to obviate the exercife of this prerogative, which they 
defired not at that time entirely to deny or abrogate, to 
call that importation a nuifance. 


2 


great in civil affairs, it was ftill greater in ecclefiaftical’; 
and the whole defpotic power of the popes was often be= 
lieved, in virtue of the fupremacy, to have devolved to the 
The Jaft parliament of Charles I. by abolifhing 


crown. 


the power of the king and convocation to frame canons 
without confent of parliament, had fomewhat diminifhed 
the fuppofed extent of the fupremacy; but {till very 


enacted both 
Not content with 


HOUGH the former authority of the fovereign was 
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c* 
or” it 


confiderable remains of it, at leaft very important claims, C # ‘ P, 
‘ hoa LX j 


> ufe of by the nN ) 


were preferved, and were o¢cafionally m 
fovereign.’ In 1662, Charles, pleading both the rights  1687- i 
of his fupremacy and his fufpending power, had granted 
a general indulgence or toleration; and in 1672 he 


renewed the fame ediét: Though the remonitrances of 
his parliament obliged him, on both occafions, ‘to retra& ; 
and in the laft inftance, the triumph of law over pre- 
rogative was deemed very: great and memorable, In 
general, we may remark, that, where the exercife of the 
fufpending power was agreeable and ufeful, the power | 


itfelf was little queftioned : Where the exercife was 

thought liable to exceptions, men not only oppofed it, ) 

but proceeded to deny altogether the legality of the pre- 

rogative, on which it was founded. i 
James, more imprudent and arbitrary than his pre- 

deceffor, iffued his proclamation, fufpending all the pe- | 

nal laws in ecclefiaftical affairs, and granting a general 

diberty of confcience to all his fubjecta, He. was not 

deterred by the reflection, both that this fcheme of in- 

dulgence was already blafted by two fruitlefs attempts ; 

and that in fuch a government as that of England, it was 

not fufficient that a prerogative be approved af by fome 

lawyers and antiquaries: If it was condemned. by the 

general voice of the nation, and yet was ftill exerted, i} 

] than if 

obtained by the moft flagrant injuftice and ufurpation. 


‘hefe two ‘confiderations indeed would rather ferve to 


the victory over national liberty was no lefs figna 


recommend. this paigecs to James ; who deemed himfelf 


° C : 1 } } 
rin vigour and actvity to nis brother, and wio 
t 


rebably thou that his people. enjoyed no liberties, 


but by his royal conceffion and indulgence. 


In. order to et a ‘better reception for his edict 


of toleration, the king, ‘finding himfelf oppofed by the 


j 


church, ay court to the diflenters; and he 


5 imagined, 
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C H_A P. imagined, that, by playing one party againft another, he 
— fhould eafily obtain the victory over both ; a refined 


1687. 


policy which it much exceeded his capacity to conduct, 
His intentions were fo obvious, that it was impoffible for 
him ever to gain the fincere confidence and regard of the 
nonconformifts. “They knew, that the genius of their 
religion was diametrically oppofite to that of the catholics, 
the fole object of the king’s affection. ‘They were fen- 
fible, that both the violence of his temper, and the 
maxims of his religion, were repugnant to the principles 
of toleration. They had feen, that, on his acceflion, as 
well as during his brother’s reign, he had courted the 
church at their expence ; and it was not till his dangerous 
fchemes were tejected by the prelates, that he had recourfe 
to the nonconformifts. All his favours, therefore, muft, 
to every man of judgment among the fectaries, have 
appeared infidious : Yet fuch was the pleafure reaped 
from prefent eafe, fuch the animofity of, the difienters 
againft the church, who had fo long fubjected them to 
the rigours of perfecution, that they every where exprefled 
the moft entire duty to the king, and compliance with his 


meafures; and could not forbear rejoicing: extremely in 
the prefent deprefiion of their adverfaries. 


Burr had the diflenters been ever fo much inclined to 
fhut their eyes with regard to the king’s intentions, the 
manner of conducting his fcheme in Scotland was fuf- 
ficient to difcover the fecret. The king firft applied to 
the Scottifh parliament, and defired an indulgence for the 
catholics alone, without comprehending the prefbyterians ; 
But that aflembly, though more difpofed than even the 
parliament of England, to facrifice their civil liberties, 
refolved likewife to adhere pertinacioufly to their religion ; 
and they rejected for the firft time the king’s application. 
James therefore found himfelf obliged to exert his pre- 
rogative; and he now thought it prudent to intereft a 


party 
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party among his fubjects, befides the catholics, in fup- € a = 


porting this a& of authority. To the furprize of the , ) 
haraffed and perfecuted: prefbyterians, they heard the 1687. 


principles of toleration every where extolled, and found 
that ‘full perfhiffion was granted to attend conventicles; 
an offence, which, even during this reign, had. been 
declared no lefs than a capital enormity. The king’s 
declaration, however, of indulgence contained claufes, 

fufficient to deprefs their joy. As if popery were already 
predominant, he declared, ‘* that he never. would ufe 
** force or invincible neceffity againt any man on account 


** of his perfuafion or the proteftant religion :” A pro-= 
mife furely of toleration given to the proteftants with 
great precaution, and admitting a confiderable latitude 
for perfecution and violence. It is likewife remarkable, 
that the king declared in exprefs terms, * that he had 
** thought fit, by his fovereign authority, prerogative 
“* royal, and ab/olute power, which all his fubjeGs were 
to obey without referve, to grant-this royal toleration.” 
The dangerous defiens of other princes are to be colle&ted 


ce 


by acomparifon of their feveral actions, or by.a difcovery, 
of their more fecret counfels: But fo blinded was Jame 


as 


“a 


with zeal, fo trart{ported by his imperious. temper, that 
even his proclamations and public edicts contain ae 
fions, which, without farther enquiry, may fuffice to his 
condemnation. 

THE Englith well knew, that the king, by the con- 
ftitution of their government, thought .himfelf. intitled, 


as indeed he was, to as.ample authority in his fouthern, 


as in his northern kingdom ;. and therefore, though the 
declaration of indulgence publifhed for. England was more 
cautioufly exprefled, they could, not but bé alarmed by the 
arbitrary treatnient, to-which their neighbours. were ex- 
pofed. It is even remarkable, that the, Knglifh decla- 
ration contained: claufes of a ftrange import, The king 

S 2 there 
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Cc ip P.there promifed, that he would maintain his loving fub-  - "as 
et jets in all their properties and poffeffions, as well ‘of 
church and abbey lands as of any other. Men thought, 
that, ifthe full eftablifhment of popery were not at hand, 
this promife was quite fuperfluous ; and they concluded, - 
that the king was fo replete with joy on the profpe& of . 
that glorious event, that he could not, even for a mo-— 


1637. 


State of 
Treland, 
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ment, refrain from expreffing it ; 
Bur what afforded the moft alarming profpe&t, was the 
continuance and even encreafe of the violentand precipitate 
conduét of affairs in Ireland. Tyrconnel was now vefted 
with full authority ; and carried over with him as chancel- 
Jor one Fitton, a man who was taken from ajail, and who. 
had been conviéted of forgery and other crimes, but who 
compenfated for all his enormities by a headlong zeal for 
the catholic religion. He was even heard to fay from the 
bench, that the proteftants were all rogues, and that there 
was not one among forty thoufand that was not a traitor, a 
rebel, and a villain. The whole ftrain of the adminiftra- . 
tion was fuitable to fuch fentiments. The catholics were 
put in pofleffion of the council table, of the courts of juci- 
cature, and of the bench of juftices. “Ia order to make 
them mafters of the parliament, the fame violence wes 
exercifed that had been practifed in England. ‘The char- 
ters of Dublin and of all the corporations were annul- 
led ; and new charters were granted, fubjeéting the cor- 
porations to the will of the fovereign. ‘The proteftant 
freemen were expelled, catholics introduced ; and the Jat- 
ter feét, as they always were the majority in number, 
were now invefted with the whole power of the kingdom. 
The act of fettlement was the only obfacle to thelr en- 
joying the whole property ; and Tyrconnel had formed 
a fcheme for calling a parliament, in order to reverfe that 
act, and empower the king to beftow all the lands of 
Ireland on his catholic fubjeG@s. But “in this fcheme he 
mer 
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met with oppofition from the moderate catholics in the © ba P, 
king’s council. Lord Bellafis went even fo far as to yy 
affirm with an oath, “‘that that fellow in Ireland was 1°87 

© fool and madman enough toruin ten kingdoms.” The 

@ecay of trade, from the defertion of the proteftants, 

was reprefented ; the finking of the revenue; the alarm 
communicated to England : And by thefe confiderations 

the king’s refolutions were for fome time fufpended; 

though it was eafy to forefee, from the ufual tenor of his 

conduct, which fide would at laft preponderate, 

Bur the king was not content with difcovering in his 
own kingdoms the imprudence of his condu&: He was 
refolyed, that all Europe fhould be witnefs of it. He 
publickly fent the earl of Caftelmaine ambaflador extra- Embaty to 
ordinary to Rome, in order to exprefs his obeifance to nants 
the Pope, and to make advances for reconciling his king- 
doms, in form, to the catholic communion, Never man, 
who came on fo important an errand, met. with fo many 
neglects and even affronts, as Caftelmaine, The pontiff, 
inftead of being pleafed with this forward ftep, concluded, 
that a {cheme, conducted with fo much indifcretion, could 
never poffibly be fuccefsful. And as he was engaged ina 
violent quarrel with the French nonarch, a quarrel which 
interefted him more nearly than the converfion of Eng- 
land, he bore little regard to James, whom he believed too 
clofely: connected with his capital enemy. 

Tue only proof of complaifance, which James re- 
ceived from the Pontiff was his fending a nuncio to 
England, in return for the embafly, By act of parlia- 
ment any communication with the Pope was made trea- 
fon: Yet fo little regard did the king pay to the laws, 
that he gave the nuncio a public and folemn reception at 
Windfor. The duke of Somerfet, one of the bed-cham- 
ber, becaufe he refufed to affift at this ceremony, was 
difmiffled from his employment.. The nuncio refided 
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openly in London during the ieft of this reign. Four 
catholic ‘bifhops were publicly confecrated in the king’s 
chapél, and fent out under the title of vicars apoftoli- 
cal, to exercife the epifcopal funétion in their refpective 
diocefes. - Their) paftoral letters, ‘dire&ted to the lay ca- 
tholics of England were printed and difperfed by the 
exprefs allowance and permiffion of the king. The re- 
clergy of that communion appeared at court in 
sbits of their order; and fome of them were fo in- 
difcreet as to boaft, that, in a little time, they hoped to 
walk in proceffion through the capital 
Wie the king fhocked in the moft open manner all 
the principles and prejudices of his p fant fubjects, 


“he could not fometimes but be fenfible, that he ftood in 


need. of their afi@ance for the execution of his defigns, 


' 


He had himfelf, by virtue of bis prerogative, fufpended 


the penal’ laws, and difpenfed with the teft; but he 


would gladly have obtained the fanétion of parliament to 
thefe ais of power; and he knew, that, without this 
authority, his ediéts alone would never aftord a durable 
fecurity to the catholics... He. had employed, therefore, 
with the members of parliament many private confer- 
ences, which were then called clofetings 5 and he ufed 
every expedient of reafons, menaces and, promifes to 
break their obftinacy in this-puticular. Finding all his 
efforts fruitlefs, he had diffelved the parliament, and was 
determined to call a new ont, from which he expected 
more complaifance and fubmiffion. By the practice of 
annulling the charters, the king was ‘become matter of 
all the corporations, and could at pleafure change every 
where the whole magiftracy.. ‘The church party, there-: 
fore, by whom the crown had been hitherto fo remark- 
ably fupported, and to whom the king vifibly owed his 
fafety from all the efforts of his enemies, was deprived of 


_ authority ; and the diffenters, thofe very enemies, were, firft 
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in London, and afterwards in every other corporation,C H_A P. 
fubftituted in their place. Not content with this violent Bosuss 
and dangerous innovation, the king appointed certain re- 1637 
gulators to examine the qualifications of ele&tors ; and 
direétions were given them to exclude all fuch as adhered 
to the teft and penal ftatutes'. Queries to this purpofe 
were openly propofed in all places, in order to try the 
fentiments of men, and enable the king to judge of the 
proceedings of the future parliament. ‘The power of the 
crown was at this time fo great; and the revenue, ma- 
naged by James’s frugality, fo confiderable and indepen- 
dant; that, if he had embraced any national party, he 
had been enfured of fuccefs; and might have carried his 
authority to what length he pleafed. But the catholics, 
to whom he had entirely devoted himlelf, were fcarcely 
the hundredth part of the people, Even the proteftant 
nonconformifts, whom he fo much courted, were little 
more than the twentieth; and what was worfe, repofed 
no confidence in the unnatural alliance contracted with 
the catholics, and in the principles of toleration, which, 
contrary to their ufual practice in all ages, feemed - at 
prefent to be adopted by that fect. The king therefore, 
finding little hopes of fuccefs, delayed the fummoning 
of a parliament, and proceeded ftill in the exercife of his 
iJlegal and arbitrary authority. 

Tue whole power in Ireland had been committed to 
catHolics. In Scotland, all the minifters, whom the 
king chiefly trufted, were converts to that religion, Every 
great office in England, civil and military, was gradu- 
ally transferred from the proteftants. Rochefter and 


1 The elections in fome places, particularly in York, were transferred 
from the people to the magiftrater, who, by the new charter, were all named 
by the crown, Sir John Rerefby's memoirs, p. 272. This was in reality 
nothing different from the king’s naming the members. The fame aét of 
authority had been employed in all the burroughs of Scotland. 
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Cte Clarendon, the king’s brothers-in-law, though they shat 
uw ever been faithful to his interefts, could not, by all ther 

1687. {eryices, atone for their adherence to the national reli’ 
gion ; and had been difmifled from their employments 
The violent Jefferies himfelf, though he had facrifieel 
juftice and humanity to the court; yet, becaufe he re 
fufed alfo to give up his religion, was declining in favow 
atid intercft. Nothing now remained but to open th 
door in the church and univerfities to the intrufio 
ofthe catholics. It was not long before the king mad 
this rath effort; and by conftraining the prelacy anl 
eftablifhed church to feek prote€tion ia the principles € 
liberty, he at laft left himfelf entirely without friends anl 
adherents, 

Fatuer Francis, a Benedictine, was recommended 


by the king’s mandate to the univerfity of Cambridge fe 


the degree of mafter of arts ; and as it was ufual for tk 


“univerfity to confer that degree on perfons eminent fr 
/ it~] 


learning, without regard to their religion; and as the 
had even’ admitted Jately the fecretary to the ambaflade 
of Morocco; the king on that account thought himfef 
the better intitled to compliance, But the univerfiy 
confidered, that there was a great difference between 4 
compliment beftowed on foreigners, and degrees whia 
gave a title to vote in all the elections and ftatutes of tle 
univerfity, and which, if conferred on the catholic, 
would infallibly in time render that fect entirely fuperio. 
They therefore refufed to obey the king’s mandate, anl 
were cited to appear before the court of ecclefiafticd 
commiffion. The vice chancellor was fufpended by tht 
court ; but as the univerfity chofe a man of fpirit to fuc 
ceed him, the king thought proper for the prefent to dro, 
his pretenfions. 

Attempt THE attempt upon the univerfity of Oxford was pro 


upon Mag- fi ‘ 4 4 
dalen colieg’» {cuted with more inflexible obftinacy, and was attended 
with 
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vith more important confequences. Thisuniverfity had © H A Ps 


Ttely, in theirfamous decree, made a folemn profeffion 
¢ paflive obedience; and the court probably expected, 
tiat they would fhow their fincerity, when their turn 
ame to practife that ‘doctrine; which, though, if car= 

red ‘to the utmoft extent, it be contrary both to reafon 
ad to nature, is apt to meet with the more effectual ap- 
pfition from the Jatter principle. The prefident of Mag- 
alen college, one of the richeft foundations in Europe, 
ging about this time, a mandate was fent in favour of 
armer, a new convert, but one, who, befides his being 

acatholic, had not in other refpects the qualifications 
rquired by the ftatutes for enjoying that office. The fel- 
hws of the college made fubmiffive applications to the 
king for recalling his mandate; but before they received 
a anfwer, the day came, on which, by their ftatutes, 
hey were obliged to proceed to an election. They 
hhofe Dr. Hough, a man of virtue, as well as of the 
frmnefs and vigour requifite for maintaining his own 
ights and thofe of the univerfity, In order to punifh 
fie college for this contumacy, as it was called, an ins 
frior ecclefiaftical commiffion was' fent down, and ‘the 
rew prefident and the fellows were cited before it. So 
Ittle regard had been paid to any confideration befides 
‘gligion, that Farmer, on enquiry, was found guilty of 
ne loweft and moft fcandalous vices; infomuch that even 
ne ecclefiaftical commiffioners were afhamed to infift on 
lis eleGtion. A new mandate, therefore, was iffued in 
tvour of Parker, lately created bifhop of Oxford, a 
nan of a proftitute character, but who, like Farmer, 
toned for all his vices by his avowed willingnefs to em- 
Irace the catholic religion. The college reprefented, 
hat all prefidents had ever been appointed by ele¢tion, 
ind there were few inftances of the king’s interpofing by his 
ecommendation in favour of any candidate; that having 

already 
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© HS Pralready madea regular election of a prefident, they could 
eee not deprive him of his office, and, during his life-time, 


1687. 


fubftitute any other in his place; that, even if there 
weie a vacancy, Parker, by the ftatutes, of their founder, 
could not be chofen; that they had all of them bound. 
themfelves by oath toobferve thefe ftatutes, and never on 
any ‘account. to accept of a difpenfation ; and that the 
college had at all times fo much diftinguifhed itfelf by 
its loyalty, that nothing but the moft invincible neceflity 
could now oblige them to oppofe his majefty’s inclina- 
tions. All thefe reafons availed them nothing. The 
prefident and all the fellows, except two who complied, 
were expelled the college; and Parker was put in poflef- 
fion. of the ofice. This a& of violence, of all thofe 
which were committed, during the reign of James, is 
perhaps the moft illegal and arbitrary.. When the dif- 
penfing power was the moft ftrenuoufly infifted on by 
court lawyers, it had ftill been allowed, that the ftatutes, 
which regard private property, could not legally be in- 
frirized by that prerogative : Yet in this inftance it ap- 
peared, that even thele. were not now fecure from inva- 
fion. The privileges of a college are attacked: Men 
are illegally difpoffefled of their property, for adhering to 
their duty, to their oaths, and to their religion: The 
fountains-of the church are attempted to be poifoned ; 
nor would it be long, it was concluded, ere all ecclefia- 

ftical, as all as civil preferments, woul Id be beftowed 


on tucl as, negligent of honour, virtue, and fincerity, 
bafely facrificed their faith to the reigning fuperftition, 


Such were the general fentiments ; and as the univerfities 
have an intimate connexion with the ecclefiaftical efta- 
blifhments, and mightily intereft all ‘thofe who have 
there received their education, this arbitrary proceeding 
begat an univerfal difcontent againft the king’s admini-~ 
ftration. 
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The next meafure of the court was an infult ftill© “ P, 
more open on the ecclefiaftics, and rendered the breach ay 
between the king and that powerful body fatal, as well 21687. 
as incurable. It is ftrange that James, when he felt, 
from the fentiments of his own heart, what.a mighty in- 
fluence religious zeal had over him, fhould yet. be fo in- 
fatuated as never once to fufpeét, that it might pofibly 
have a proportionable authority. over his fubjects. Could 
he have profited by repeated experience, he had feen in- 
ftances enow of their ftrong averfion to that communion, 
which, from a violent, imperious temper, he was deter- 
mined, by every poflible expedient, to introduce into his 
kingdoms. 


Tue king publifhed a fecond declaration of indul- 1633. 
gence, almoft in the fame terms with the former ; and he 
{ubjoined an order, that, immediately. after divine~ fer- 
vice, it fhould be read by the clergy in all the churches. 
As they were known univerfally to difapprove of the ufe 
made of the fufpending power, this claufe, they thought, 
could be meant only as ‘an infult upon them; and they 
were fenfible, that, by their compliance, they fhould expofe 
themfelves, both to public contempt, on account of their 
tame behaviour, and to public hatred, by their indirectly 
patronizing fo obnoxious a prerogative ™. They were 
determined, therefore, almoft univerfally to preferve the 
regard of the people; their only protection, while the 
laws were become of fo little validity, and while the 
court was fo deeply engaged in oppofite interefts. In 
order to encourage them in this refolution, fix prelates, 


m When Charles diffolved his laf parliament, he fet forth a declaration 
giving his reafons for that meafure, and this declaration the clergy had been 
ordered to read to the people after divine fervice. Thefe orders were agree= 
able to their party prejudices, and they willingly fubmitted tothem. The 
contrary was now the cafe, 


namely, 
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CHAP. namely, Lloyde bifhop of St. Afaph, Ken of Bath and’. 


LXX 


Rec ag y's) Turner of Ely, Lake of ‘Chichefter, White of 


1633, 


Peterborough, and Trelawney of Briftol, met’ privately 
with the primate, and concerted the form of a petition to 
the king. They there reprefent in few words, that, though 
poflefied of the higheft fenfe of luyalty, a virtue of which’ 
the church of England had given fuch eminent teftimonies; 
and though defirous of affording eafe ina legal way to 
all proteftant diffenters ; yet, becaufe the declaration of 


indulgence was founded on a prerogative, formerly de- 
clared illegal by parliament, they could not, im prudence, 


honour, or confcience, fo far make themfelves parties as 
the diftribution of it all over the kingdom. would be tn- 
terpreted to amount to. They. therefore befought the 


king, that he would not infil upon their reading that 


declaration". 

Te king was incapable, nat only of yielding to the 
greateft oppofition, but of allowing the flighteft and moft 
sefpectful contradiction to pafs uncenfured. He immedi. 


® The words of the petition were. That the great averfenefs found in 
themfelves to their diftributing and publifhing in. all their churehes your 
majefiy’s late declaration for liberty of confcience, proceeds neither from any 
want of duty and obedience to your majefty (our holy mother, the church of 
England, being both-in her principles and her conftant praCtice unqueftion- 
ably Joyal, and having to her great honour been more than once publicly ace 
khowledged to be fo by your gracious majefly) nor yct fyom any want of ten= 
dernefs to diffenters, ia relation to whom we are willing to come to fuch ateme 
per as fhall be thought fit, when the matter fhall be confidered and fettled in 
parliament and convocation. But among many other confiderations, from 
this efpecially, becaufe that declaration is fovaded upon fuch a difpenfing 
power as hath been often declared illegal in parliament, and particularly im 
the year 1662 and 1672, and in the beginning of your majefty’s reign, and is 
a matter of fo great moment and confequence to the whole nation both in 
church and ftate, that your petitioners cannot in prudence, honour, or con- 
é&ience fo far make themfelves parties to it asa diftribution of it all over the 
nation and the folemn publication of itence and again, even in-God's houfe, 
aiid in the time of divine feryice, muft amount to in. common dad reafonable 
coaftruftion, 


ately 
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ately embraced a refolution (and his refolutions, when © ee Py 
once embraced, were inflexible) of punifhing the bifhops, 
for a petition fo popular in its matter, and fo prudent 1688 
and cautious in the exprefion. As the petition was de- 

livered him ‘in private, he fummoned them before the 
council ; and queftioned them whether they would ace 
knowledge it. _ The bifhops faw his intention, and feemed 
long defirous to decline anfwering :, But being pufhed by 
| the chancellor, they at laft avowed the petition. On 

y their refufal to-give bail, an order was immediately drawn 
for their commitment to, the TYower ; and the crown 
lawyers received direGtions to profecute them for the fe- 
ditious libel, which, it was pretended, they had come 


pofed and uttered. 


‘THE people were already aware of the danger, to which Imprifon- 
the prelates were expofed ; and were raifed to the higheft °° 
pitch of anxiety and. attention with regard to. the iffue of 
this extraordinary affair. But when they beheld thefe 
fathers of the church brought from court under the cuf- 
tody of a guard, when they faw them embarked in veffels 
6n the river, and conveyed towards the Tower, all their 
: affection for liberty, all their zeal for religion, blazed up at 
! once ; and they flew'to behold this affecting fpectacle. The 
whole fhore was covered with crowds of proftrate {pectators, 
who at once implored the blefling of thofe holy paftors, 
and addrefled their petitions towards Heaven for protection 
during this extreme danger, to which their country and 
their religion ftood expofed. Even the foldiers, feized 
: with the contagion of the: fame fpirit, flung themfelves 
| on their knees before the diftrefled prelates, and craved 
the benediction of thofe criminals, whom they were 


appointed to guard. Some perfons ran into the water, 
that they might participate more nearly in thofe blef- 
fings, which the prelates were diftributing on all around 

them. 


: 
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them. The bifhops themfelves, during this triumphant 
fuffering, augmented the general favour, by the moft 
lowly fubmiffive deportment ; and they ftill exhorted the 
people ta fear God, honour the king, and maintain their 
loyalty ; expreflions more animating than the moft in- 
flammatory fpeeches. And no fooner had they entered the 
precincts of the Tower than they hurried to chapel, in 
order to return thanks for thofe affliGtions, which Heaven, 
in defence of its holy caufe, had thought them worthy to 
endure. ; 
THEIR pafiage, when conducted to their trial, was, 
if poffible, attended by greater crowds of anxious {pec 
tators. All men faw the dangerous erifis, to which 
affairs were reduced, and were fenfible, that the king 
could not have put the iflue ona caufe more unfavourable 
for himfelf than that in which he had fo imprudently 
engaged, . Twenty-nine temporal peers (for. the other 
prelates kept aloof). attended the prifoners to Weftminfter- 
hall ; and fuch crowds of gentry followed the proceffion, 
that fearcely was any room left for the populace fo-enter. 
The lawyers for the bifhops were Sir Robert Sawyer, Sir 
Francis Pemberton, Pollexfen, Treby, and Sommers, 


“No caufe, even during the profecution of the popith 


plot, was ever heard with fo much zeal and attention. 
‘The popular torrent, which, of itfelf, ran fierce and 
ftrong, was now farther irritated by the oppofition of 
government, 

TuHE council for the bifhops pleaded, that the law 
allowed fubjects, if they thought themfelves aggrieved in 
any particular, to apply by petition to the king, pro- 
vided they kept within certain bounds, which the fame 
Jaw prefcribed to them, and which in the prefent pe- 
tition the prelates had ftri€tly obferved: That an active 
obedience in cafes, which were contrary to con{ciencey 
was never pretended to be due to government; and law 

was 
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was allowéd to be the great meafure of the compliance HAP, 
and fubmiffion of (alee :. That when any perfon found u_ j 


commands to be impofed upon him, which he could’ not 
obey, it was more refpectful in him to offer his reafons 
for refufal, than to remain in-a fullen and refractory 
filence:: That it was no breach of duty in fubjects, even 
though not called upon, to difcover their fenfe of public 
meafures, in which every one had fo intimate.a concern : 
‘That the bifhops in the prefent cafe were calléd upon, 
and muft either exprefs their approbation by compliance, 
or their difapprobation by petition: That it could be no 
fedition to deny the prerogative of {ufpending the laws ; 
becaufe there really was.no fuch prerogative, nor ever 
could be, in a legal and limited government: Thateven 
if this prerogative were real, it had yet been frequently 
controverted before the whole nation, both in Weftmin- 
fter-hall,. and in both houfes of parliament: and no one 
had ever dreamed of punifhing the denial of itias.criminal : 
That the prelates, inftead» of making an appeal to the 
people, had applied in private to his majefty, and had 
even delivered their petition fo fecrethy, that, except by 
the confeffion extorted from them before the council, it 
was found impoffible to prove them the authofs: And 
that though the petition was afterwards printed and dif- 
perfed, it was not fo much as attempted to be proved, 
that they had theleaft knowledge of the publication. 
THESE arguments were convincing in themfelves, and 
were heard with a favourable difpofition by the audience, 
Even fome of the judges, though their feats were held 
during pleafure, declared themfelves in favour of the 
prifoners. The jury however, from what caufe is un- 
known, took feveral hours to deliberate, and kept, during 
fo long a time, the people in the moft anxious expectation. 


But when the withed for verdiGt, xot guilty, was at laft 17th Jone, 


pronounced, the intelligence was echoed through the 
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c # A P. hall, was conveyed to the crowds without, was carried 
& sh , into the city, ahd was propagated with infinite joy 
1688, . throughout the kingdom. 

Ever fince Monmouth’s rebellion, the king had, 
every fummer, encamped his army on Hounflow heath; 
that he might both improve theit difcipline, and by fo 
unufual a fpectacle over-awe: the mutinous people. A 
popifh chapel was openly erected in the midft of the 
camp, ‘afid great pains were taken, though in vain, to 
bring over the foldiers to that communion. The few 
converts whom the pricfts had made, were treated with 
fuch contempt-and ignominy, as deterred every one from _ 
following the example, » Even, the Irifh officers, whom 
the king introduced into the army, ferved rather, from the 
averfion borne .them, to weaken his intereft among 
them. It happened, that the very day, on which the 
trial of the bifhops was finifhed, Jatnes had reviewed 
the troops, and had retired into the tent of lord Fever- 
fham, the general; when he was furprized to hear a 
great uproar in the camp, attended with the moft extra- 
vagant fymptomsof tumultuary joy. He fuddenly en+ 
quired the caufe, and was told by Feverfham, * It was 
“*. nothing: but the rejoicing of the foldiers for the acquit- 
‘tal of the bifhops.” ‘ Do you call that nothing ?” 
replied he, ‘* but fo much the worfe for them.” 

Tue king wa’ ftill determined to ‘ruth forward in the 
fame courfe, in which he was already, by his precipitate 
career, fo fatally advanced, ‘Though he knew, that 
every order of men, except a handful of catholits, were 
enraged at his paft meafures, and {till more terrified with 
the future profpe&t; though he faw that the fame difcon- 
tents had reached the army, his fole refouice during the 
general diflaffection: Yet was he incapable of changing 
his meafures; or even of remitting his violence in the 
profecution of them, He ftruck out two of the judges, 

Powel, 
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Powel and Holloway, who had appeared to favour the C H 4 P. 
2 J Fy LXX. 
bifhops: He iffued orders to profecute all thofe clergy-. , 
men who had not read his declaration; that is, the £638, 

whole church of England, two hundred excepted : He 
fent a mandate to the new fellows, whom he had obtruded 
on Magdalen-college, to elect for prelident, in the room 
of Parker, lately deceafed, one Gifford, a doctor of the 
Sorbonne, and titular bifhop of Madura : And he is even 
faid to have nominated the fame perfon to the fee of 
Oxford. So great an infatuation is perhaps an object of 
compaffion rather than of anger : And is really furprizing 
in a man, who, in other refpects, was not wholly defici- 
ent in fenfe and accomplifhments,. 
A Few days before the acquittal of the bifhops, an 
event happened, which, in the king’s fentiments, much 
overbalanced all the mortifications, received on that 
occafion. ‘The queen was delivered of a fon, who was |. em 
baptized by the name of James. This bleffing was im- Birth of the 
patiently longed for, not only by the king and queen, bya, 
but by all the zealous catholics both abroad and at home, 
They faw, that the king was pat middle age; and that 
on his death the fucceffion muft devolve to the prince and 
princefs of Orange, two zealous proteftants, who would 
foon replace every thing on ancient foundations. Vows 
therefore were offered at every fhrine for a male fucceffor; 
Pilgrimages were undertaken, particularly one to Loretto, 
by the dutchefs of Modena; and fuccefs was chiefly 
attributed to that pious journey. But in proportion as 
this event was agreeable ta the catholics, it encreafed the 
difguft of the proteftants, by depriving them of that 
pleafing, though fomewhat diftant profpeét, in which at 
prefent they flattered themfelves. Calumny even went fo 
far as to afcribe to the king the defign of impofing on the 
world a fuppofititious child, who might be educated in 
his principles, and after his death fyppast the catholic 
Vou. Vill. T religion 
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CH 4 P. religion in his dominions. The nation almoft univerfally 


LXX. 


We believed him capable, from bigotry, of committing any 


16886 


crime; as they had feen, that, from like. motives, he 
was guilty of every imprudence: And the affections of 
nature, they thought, would: be eafily facrificed to the 
fuperior motive of propagating a catholic and orthodox 
faith, ‘The prefent occafion was not the firft, when that 
calumny had been invented. In the year 1682, the 
queen, then dutchefs of York, had been pregnant ; and 
rumours were fpread that an inpofture would at that time 


be obtruded upon the nation: But happily, the infant 
proved a female, and thereby fpared the party all the 


trouble of fupporting their improbable fiction °. 


© This ftory is taken notice of in aweekly paper, the Objervator, publithed 
at that very time, 23d of Auguft, 1632. Party zeal is capable of {wallowing 
the moft incredible ftory ; but it is furely fingular, that the fame calumny, 
when once baffled, fhould yet be renewed with fuch fuccefs, 
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% TY HILE every motive, civil and religious, con-C Hy A P. 
J ? erbich = 
curred to alienate from the king every rank and. aed 


y 
denomination of men, it might be expected, t 


ai 
} ; 
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Lae ASE peat: 
' throne would, without delay, fall to pieces by its own 
weight: But fuch is the influence of eftablifhed govern- 
ment; fo averfe are men from beginning hazardous enter- 
prizes; that, had not an attack been made from abroad, 
affairs might long have remained in their prefent delicate 

gi De fituation, 
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CH AP. fituation, and James might at laft have prevailed in his 


—,— rath, and ill concerted projects. 
eae THE prince of Orange, ever fince his marriage with 
SF ae the lady Mary, had maintained a very prudent conduct; 
ree agreeably to that found underftanding, with which he 
was fo eminently endowed. He made it a maxim to cone 
cérn himielf little in Englifh affairs, and never by any 
meafure to difguft any of the factions, or -give umbrage 
to the prince, who filled the throne. His natural inchi- 
nation, as well as his intereft, led him to employ himfelf 
with affiduous induftry in the tranfaGtions on the conti- 
nent, and to oppofe the grandeur of the French monarch, 
againft whom he had long, both from perfonal and poli- 
tical confiderations, conceived a violent animofity. By 
this conduct, he gratified the prejudices of the whole 
Englith nation: But as he crofled the inclinations of 
Charles, who fought peace by compliance with France, 
he had much declined in the favour and affections of that 
monarch, 
James on his acceffion found it fo much his intereft 
to live on good terms with the heir apparent, that he 
fhowed the prince fome demonftrations of friendthip ; 


and the prince, on his part, was not wanting in every 
initance of duty and regard towards the king. On Mon- 
mouth’s invafion, he immediately difpatched over fix 


regiments of Britifh troops, which were in the Dutch 
fervice; and he offered to take the command of the king’s 
forces againft the rebels. How little foever he might 
approve of James’s adminiftration, he always kept'a total 
filence on the fubje&t, and gave no countenance to thofé 
difcontents, which were propagated with fuch induftry 

throughout the nation, 
Ir was from the application of James himfelf, that 
the prince firit openly took any part in Englifh affairs. 
Not« 


vERet 
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Notwithftanding the lofty ideas, which the king had sae P. 
entertained of his prerogative, he found, that the edicts, ss oy 
emitted from it, ftill wanted much of the authority of 168% 
laws, and that the continuance of them might in the 

iffue become dangerous, both to himfelf and to the catho- 

lics, whom he defired to favour. An aét of parliament 

alone could infure the indulgence or toleration, which he 

had laboured to eftablifh ; and he hoped, that, if the 

prince would declare in favour of that fcheme, the mem- 

bers, who had hitherto refifted all his own applications, 

would at laft be prevailed with to adoptit. The confent, 
therefore, of the prince to the repeal of the penal ftatutes 

and of the teft was ftrongly folicited by the king ; and in 

order to engage him to agree to that meafure, hopes were 

given ®, that England would fecond him in all thofe 
enterprizes, which his ative and extenfive genius had 

with fuch fuccefs planned on the continent. He was at 

this time the center of all the negociations of Chriften- 

dom. 

Tue emperor and the king of Spain, as the prince He forms 

well knew, were enraged by the repeated injuries, which ently 
they had fuffered from the ambition of Lewis, ‘and ftill Fraace. 
more by the frequent infults, which his pride had made 
them undergo. He was apprized of the influence of 
thefe monarchs over the catholic princes of the empire : 
He had himfelf acquired great authority with the pro- 
teftant: And he formed a projeét of uniting Europe in 
one general league againft the encroachments of France, 
which feemed fo nearly to threaten the independance of 
all its neighbours. 

No characters ate more incompatible than thofe of a 
conqueror and a perfecutor; and Lewis foon found, 
that befides his weakening France by the banifhment of 


P Burnet, vol. i, p. 712, D’Avauxy roth of April, 4688, 
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P. fo many. ufeful fubjects, the refugees had enflamed all the 
seemed protett (ha ant nations againit him, and had_raifed him ene- 
1688. “mies, who, in defence of their religion as well as liberty, 
obftinately refolved to pha his progrefs. The 

city of Amfterdam and other towns in Hol!and, which had 
before fallen into a dependance on France, See terrified 
with the accounts, which they every moment received, 
of the furious perfecutions againft the Hugonots, had 
now dropped all domeftic faGion, and. had entered into 
an entire confidence with the prince of Oranges. The 
proteftant princes of the empire formed a feparate. league 
at Magdebourg for the defence of their religion, The 
ed at the blind bigotry of their 

fovereign, and were difpofed to embrace the moft defpe- 
rate refolutions againft him. From a view of the ftate 


of Europe during this period, it appears,. that Lewis, 
befides fullying an illuftrious reign, had wantonly by 
this perfecution raifed invincible barriers to his arms; 
which otherwife it had been difficult, if not impoffible, 
to refitt. 

THE prince of Orange knew how to avail himfelf of 
all thefe advantages. By his intrigues and influence 
there was formed at Augfbourg:a league, in which the 
whole empire united ‘for its defence againft the French 
monarch. _ Spain and Holland bei parties in the 
alliance. The acceffion of Savoy was afterwards ob- 
tained. Sweden and Denmark feemed to favour the fame 
eaufe. But though thefe numerous ftates compofed the 


greater part of Europe, the league was ftill deemed-im- 


oC 
perfect and unequal ‘to its end ; fo long as England 


maintained that neutrality, in which fhe had hitherto 
perfevered. 


4 D’Avaux, 24th of July, 1681; zoth of June, 15th of Otober, 11th 
of November, 1688; vol. iv. p. 30. 
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James, though more prone to bigotry, was more fen-© k* ae, i! 
{ible to his own and to national honour than his brother ; 
and had he not been reftrained by the former motive, he 1688. 
would have maintained with more fpirit the interefts and 
independance of his kingdoms. When a profpect, there- 
fore, appeared of effecting his religious fchemes by op- 
pofing the progrefs of France, he was not averfe to that 
meafure ; and he gave his fon-in-law room to hope, 
that, by concurring “with his views in England, he might 
prevail with him to fecond thofe ieee: which the 
prince was fo ambitious of promoting. 

A More tempting offer could not be made to-a perfon Refufes to 
of his enterprizing charaéter: But the objections to that on 
meafure, upon deliberation, appeared to him unfurmount- __ e: 
able. ‘The king, he obferved, had incurred the hatred of 
his own fubjeéts: Great apprehenfions were entertained 
of his defigns: The only refource, which the nation faw, 
was in the future fucceffion of the prince and. princefs : 

Should he concur in thofe dreaded meafures, he fhould 

draw on himfelf all the odium, under which the king 
laboured : Fhe nation might even refufe to bear the 
expence of alliances, v hich would in that cafe become fo 
fufpicious: And he might himfelf incur danger of lofin 
a fucceifion, which was awaiting him, aiid: which. the 
egregious: indifcretion of the king feemed even to give 
him hopes of reaping, before it fhould devolve to him by 
the courfe of nature. ‘The prince, therefore, would go 
no farther than to promife his confent to the repeal of the 
penal ftatutes, by which the nonconformifts as well as 
gee clic were expofed to punifhment: The teft he 
deemed a fecurity abfolutely neceflary for the eftablithed 
religion, 

Tue king did not remain fatisfied with a fingle trial. 
There was.one Stuart, a Scotch lawyer, who had been 

banifhed for pretended treafonable practices ; but who had 
afterwards obtained a pardon, and had been recalled. By 
ote» the 
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C a the king’s direGtions, Stuart wrote feveral letters to pen- 
—,—— fionary Fagel, with whom he had contraéted an acquaint 
1688. ance in Holland; and befides urging all the motives for 
an unlimited toleration, he defired, that his reafons 
fhould, in the king’s name, be communicated to the 
prince and princefs of Orange. Fagel during a long 
time made no reply; but finding, that his filence was 
conftrued into an affent, he at laft exprefled his own fen- 
timents and thofe of their Highneffes. He faid, that it 
was their fixed opinion, that no man, merely becaufe'he 
differed from the eftablifhed faith, fhould ever, while he 
remained a peaceable fubjeét, be expofed to any punifh- 
ment or even vexation. ‘That the prince and_princefs 
gave heartily their confent for repealing. legally all the 
penal ftatutes, as well thofe which had been enaéted 

againft the catholics as’ againft the proreftant noncons 
formifts ; and would concur with the king in any meafure 
for that purpofe. That the teft was not to be confidered 
asa penalty inflicted on the profeflors of any religion, 
but as a fecurity provided for the eftablifhed worthip, 
That it was no punifhment on men to be excluded from 
public offices, and to live peaceably on their own revenues 
or induftry. That even in the United Provinces, which 
were fo often cited as models of toleration, though all 
fects were admitted, yet civil offices were enjoyed by the 
profeffors of the eftablifhed religion alone, hat mili- 
tary commands, indeed, were fometimes beftowed on 
catholics; but as they were conferred with great pres 


caution, and ftil] lay under the controul of the magiftrate, 
they could give no juft reafon for umbrage. And that 
their Highnefles, however defirous of gratifying the king, 
and of endeavouring, by every means, to render his 
reign peaceable and happy, could not agree to any mea- 
fure, which would expofe their religion to fuch imminent 
danger, 


Warn 
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Wuen this letter was publifhed, as it foon was, it shed P. 
infpired great courage into the proteftants of all denomi- Cena 
nations, and ferved to keep them united in their oppofition 1688. 
to the encroachments of the catholics. On the other 
hand, the king, who was not content with a fimple tolera- 
tion for his own religion, but was refolved, that it fhould 
enjoy great credit, if not an abfolute fuperiority, was €x~ 
trem‘ly difgufted, and took every occafion to exprefs his 
difpleafure, as well againft the prince of Orange as the 
United Provinces. He gave the Algerine pyrates, who 
preyed on the Dutch, a reception in his harbours, and li- 
berty to difpofe of their prizes. Herevived fome complaints 
of the Eaft India company with regard to the affair of 
Bantam*. He required the fix Britifh regiments in the 
Dutch fervice to be fent over. He*began to put his navy 
in a formidable condition, And from all his movements, 
the Hollanders entertained apprehenfions, that he fought 
only an occafion and pretence for making war upon them. 

Tue prince in his turn refolved to pufh affairs with Refolves to 
more vigour, and to preferve all the Englifh proteftants a “ 
in his interefts, as well as maintain them firm in their 
prefent union againft the catholics, He knew, that men 
of education in England were, many of them, retained 
in their religion more by honour than by principle*; and 
that, though every one was afhamed to be the firft pro- 
felyte, yet if the example were once fet by fome eminent 
perfons, intereft would every day make confiderable con- 
verfions to a communion, which was fo zealoufly encou- 
raged by the fovereign. Dykvelt therefore was fent over 
as envoy to England; and the prince gave him inftruc- 
tions, befides publicly remonftrating on the conduct of 
affairs both at home and abroad, to apply in his name, 
after a proper manner, to every fect and denomination. 

To the church party he fent affurances of favour and 
regard, and protefted, that his education in Holland had 
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CH fi P. no wife prejudiced him againft epifcopal government. 
pe Thy nonconformifts were aa itied not to be deceived by 
the fallacious carefles of a popifh court, but to wait pati- 


ently, till, m.the fullnefs of time, laws, enacted by pro- 
teftants, fhould give 'them that toleration, which, with fo 
much reafon, t ne had. long demanded. Dykvelt exe- 
cuted his commiffion with fuch dexterity, that all orders 
of men‘ caft their eyes towards-Holland, and expected 
ers, with which their 
religion and liberty were fo nearly threatened. 


thence a deliverance from thofe dang 


o 


Fcwahietty Many. of the moft confiderable perfons) both in 
ge Eng-church and ftate, made fecret applications to Dykvelt, 
£ and through him to the prince of Orange. Admiral Her- 
bert too, though a man of great expence, and feemingly 
of little religion, had.thrown up his employments, and 
had retired to the Hague, where he aflured the prince of 
the difaffection of mite feamen, by whom ,that admiral 
was extremely beloved. Admiral Rufiel, coufin german 
to the nafortunate = of that. name, pafled frequently 
between England and Lae and kept the communi- 
cation open with all the great men of the proteftant party. 
Hieaty Sidney, brother to Alge ernon, and uncle to the earl 
of Sunderland, came over aa pretence of drinking the 
waters at Spaw, and conveyed ftill ftronger affurances 
of an univerfal combination againft the mpeanites. of the 
king. Lord Dumblaine, fon of the eal of Danby, 
being mafter of a frigate, made feveral voyages to Hol- 
Jand, and carried from many of the nobility tenders of 
duty, and even confiderable fums of moncy *, to the prince 
of Orange. 

THERE remained, however, fome reafons, which re- 
tained all parties in awe, and kept them from breaking 
out into immediate hoftility. The prince, on the one 
hand, was afraid of hazarding, by violent meafures, an 

t D’Avaux, 14th-and 24th of September, 8th and 15th of Otober, 
3688. 
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inheritance, which the laws enfured to the princefs; and © HA Ps 
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the Englifh proteftants, on the other, from the profpeét ——4 


of her eee ftill entertained hopes of obtaining at 
Jaft a peaceable and a fafe redrefs of all their grievances. 
But when a fon was born to the king, both the prince 
and the Englifh nation were reduced to defpair, and faw 
no refource but ina confederacy for their mutual interefts, 
And thus the event, which Jamies had fo long -made the 
object of his moft ardent prayers, and from which he ex- 
pected the firm eftablifhment of his throne, proved the 
immediate caufe of his ruin and downfall. 

Z,UXLESTEIN, who had been fent over to congratulate 
thé’ king on the birth of his fon, brought back to the 
prince invitations from moft of the great men in England, 
to affift them, Rt his arms, in-the recovery of their laws 
and liberties. “Che bifhop of London, the earls of Danby, 
Nottingham, Tiaatihe: Dorfet, the duke of Norfolk, 
the lords Lovelace, Delamere, Paulet, Eland, Mr. Hamb- 
den, Powle, Lefter, befides many eminent citizens of 
London ; all thefe perfons, oe of oppofite parties, 


concurred in their applications tot wan The whigs 


1688. 


6 Coalition of 


ties. 
fuitably to their ancient principles of liberty, which had ®*™ 


led them to attempt the exclufion bill, eafily agreed to 
oppofe a king, whofe conduct had juftified whatever his 
worft enémies had prognofticated concerning his fuccef- 
fion. The tories and the church party, finding their paft 
fervices forgotten, their rights invaded, their religion 
threatened, agreed to drop for the prefent all over-ftrained 
doétrines of fubmifiion, at od attend to the great and power- 
ful dictates of nature. The nonconformifts, . dreading 
the. carefles of known and inveterate enemies, deemed 
the offers of toleration more fecure from a prit are educated 
in thofe principles, and accuftomed to that practice. And 
thus all faction was for a time laid afleep in SBogland ; 
and rival parties, forgetting their animofity, had fecretly 
concurred in a defign of refifting their unhappy and mif- 


guided 
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c Brat P. guided fovereign. «The earl of Shrewfbury, who had ac- 
——~ quired great popularity by deferting, at this time, the 
1688. catholic religion, in which he had been educated, left his 
regiment, mortgaged his eftate for forty thoufand pounds, 

and made a tender of his fword and purfe to the prince of 

Orange. Lord Wharton, notwithftanding his age and 
infirmities, had taken a journey for the fame purpofe. 

Lord Mordaunt was at the Hague, and pufhed on the en- 

terprize with that ardent and courageous fpirit, for which 

he was fo eminent. Even Sunderland, the king’s favour- 


ite minifter, is believed to have entered into a correfpond- 
ence with the prince; and at the expence of his own 
honour and his mafter’s interefts, to have fecretly favoured 
a caufe, which, he forefaw, was likely foon to predomis 
nate *. 3 
THE prince was eafily engaged to yield to the appli- ~ 

cations of the Englifh, and to embrace the defence of a 
nation, which, during its prefent fears and diftrefles, 
regarded him as its fole protector. The great object of 


his ambition was to be placed at the head of a.confederate 


army, and by his valour to avenge the injuries, which he 
himfelf, his country, and his allies, had fuftained fromy 
the haughty Lewis, But while England remained under 
the prefent government, he defpaired of ever forming a 


Jeague which would be able, with any probability of 
fuccefs, to make oppofition againft that powerful monarch, 
‘The tyes of affinity could not be fuppofed to have great 
influence over a perfon of the prince’s rank and temper ; 
much more, as he knew, that they were at firft unwil- 
lingly contracted by the,king, and had never fince been 
cultivated by any eflential favours or good offices. Or 


fhould any reproach remain upon him for violating the 
duties of private life; the glory of delivering opprefled 


u D’Avaux was always of that opinion. See his negotiations 6th and 
goth May, 18th, 27th of September, 22d of November, 1688, On the 
whole, that opinion.is. the moft probable. 


nations 
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nations would, he hoped, be able, in the eyes of reafonable © reps 
men, to make ample compenfation. He could not well 
expect, on the commencement of his enterprize, that it 1638, 
would lead him to mount the throne of England: But he 
undoubtedly forefaw, that its fuccefs would eftablith his 
authority in that kingdom. And fo egregious was James’s 
temerity, that there was no advantage, fo great or obvi- 

ous, which that prince’s indifcretion might not afford his 

enemies. 

Tue prince of Orange, throughout his whole life, 
was peculiarly happy in the fituations, in which he was 
placed. He faved his own country from ruin, he reftored 
the liberties of thefe kingdoms, he fupported the general 
independency of Europe. And thus; though his virtue, 
it is confefled, be not the pureft, which we meet with in 
hiftory, it will be difficult to find ‘any perfon, whofe 
actions and condué& have contributed more eminently to 
the general interefts of fociety and of mankind. 

Tue time, when the prince entered on his enterprize, Prince’s pre- 
was well chofen; as the people were then in the higheft pecaripe 
ferment, on account of the infult, which the imprifon- 
ment and trial of the bifhops had put upon the church, 
and indeed upon all the proteftants of the nation, His 
method of conduéting his preparations was no lefs wife 
and politic. Under other pretences he had beforehand 
made confiderable augmentations to the Dutch navy ; and 
the fhips were at that time lying in harbour. _ Some 
additional troops were alfo levied; and fums of money, 
raifed for other purpofes, were diverted by the prince to 
the ufe of this expedition. The States had given him 
their entire confidence; and partly from terror of the 
power of France, partly from difguft at fome reftraints 
Jaidon their commerce in that kingdom, were fenfible 
how neceflary fuccefs in this enterprize was become to 
their domeftic- happinefs and fecurity. Many of the 
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¢c lie ‘neighbouring princes regarded him as their guardian and 


w—-— protector, and were puided by him in all their counfels, 


16338, 


He held conferences wit! Caftanaga, governor of the 
Spanifh Netherlands, with the electors of Brandenburgh 
and Saxony, with the Landgrave of Hefle-Caflel, and 
with the wholeshoufe of Lunenbourg. It was agreed, 
that thefe princes fhould replace the troops employed 
againft England, and fhould prote& the United Provinces 
during the abfence of the prince of Orange, Their 
forces were already on their march for that purpefe: A 
confiderable encampment of the Dutch army was formed 
at Nimeguen: Every place was in movement; and 
though the roots of this confpiracy reached from one end 
of Europe to the other, fo fecret were the prince’s coun- 
fels, and fo fortunate was the fituation of affairs, that he 
could ftill cover his preparations under other pretences; 
and little fufpicion was entertained of his real inten- 
tions. 

Tue king of France, menaced by the league of 
Augfbourg, had refolved to ftrike the firft blow againft 
the allies; and having fought a quarrel with the emperor 
and the eleétor Palatine, he had invaded Germany with a 
great army, and had laid fiege to Philipfhourg. ‘The 
ele&tor of Cologne, who was alfo bifhop of Liege and 
Munfter, and whofe territories almoft entirely furrounded 
the United Provinces, had died about this time; and the 
candidates for that rich fucceffion were prince Clement of 
Bavaria, fupported by the houfe of Auftria, and the car- 
dinal of Furftemberg, a prelate dependant on France. 
The pope, who favoured the allies, was able to throw 
the balance between the parties, and prince Clement was 
chofen; a circumftance which contributed extremely to 
the fecurity of the States, But as the cardinal kept 
poflefiion of many of the fortrefles, and had applied to 
France for fuccour, the neighbouring territories were 


full 
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full of troops ; and’ by this means the preparations of the C H A P. 
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Dutch and their allies feemed intended merely for their 4 act 
own defence againft the different enterprizes of Lewis. 1688, 


ALL the .artifices, however, of the prince could not 
entirely conceal his real intentions from the fagacity of 
the French court. D’Avaux, Lewis’s envoy at the 
Hague, had been able, by a comparifon of circumftances, 
to trace the purpofes of the preparations in Holland ; and 
he inftantly informed his mafter of the difcovery. Lewis 
conveyed the intelligence to James; and accompanied Offers of 
’ the information with an important offer. He was willing 2" 


pcb *Sthe king. 
oid ees 7) “4 
to join a fquadron of French fhips to the Englith ‘fleet 5 


and to fend over any number of troops, which James 
fhould judge requifite for his fecurity. When this pro- 


pofal was rejected, he again offered to raife the fiege*of 


Philipfbourg, to march his army into the Netherlands, 
and by the terror of his arms to detain the Dutch forces 


in their own country. . This propofal met with no better: 
reception. 


JAMES was not, as yet, entirely convinced, that his RejeSed. 
fon-in-law intended an invafion upon England. Fully 
perfuaded, himfelf, of the facrednefs of his own autho- 
rity, he fancied, that a like belief had made deep impref- 
fion on his fubje&ts ; and notwithftanding the ftrong 
fymptoms of difcontent which broke out évery where, 
fuch an univerfal combination in rebellion appeared to 
him no wife credible. His army, in which he trufted, 
and which he had confiderably augmented, would ‘eafily 
be able, he thought, to repel foreign force, and to fup- 
prefs any fedition among the populace. A {mall number 
of French troops, joined to thefe, might tend only to 
breed difcontent ; and afford them a pretence for mutiny- 
ing againft foreigners, fo much feared and hated by the 
nation, A great body of auxiliaries might indeed fecure 
him both again# an invafion from Holland, and againft 
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afterwards to reduce him to dependance, and ender his 
authority entirely precarious. Even the Frenc: invafion 
of the Low Countries might be attended with langerous 
confequences; and would fuffice, in thefe jealus times, 
to revive the old fufpicion of a combination aguinft Hol- 
land, and againft the proteftant religion; a [ufpicion, 
which had already produced fuch difcontents in England, 
Thefe were the views fuggefted by Sunderlanc; and it 
muft be confefled, that the reafons, on which hey were . 
founded, were fufficiently plaufible ; as indeed the fitua- 
tion, to which the king had reduced himfelf, was, to the 
laft degree, delicate and perplexing. 

Sritt Lewis was unwilling’ to abandon a riend and 
ally, whofe interefls he regarded as clofely connected 
with his own. By the fuggeftion of Skelton, he king’s 
minifter at Paris, orders were fent to D’Avaux o remon- 
ftrate with the States in Lewis’s name again{t hofe pre- 
parations, which they were making to invadeEngland, 
The ftri& amity, faid the French minifter, which fubfifts 
between the two monarchs will make Lewis regard every 
attempt againit his ally as an aét of hoftility agtinft him- 
felf. This remonftrance had a bad effect, anl put the 
States in a flame. What is this alliance, thy afked, 
between France and England, which has. been fo care= 


fully concealed from us? Is it of the fame naure with 


the former; meant for our deftruction and for he extir- 
pation of the proteftant religion? If fo, it is ugh time 
for us to provide for our own defence, and to inticipate 
thofe projects, which are forming againft us, 

Even James was difpleafed with this officous ftep 
taken. by. Lewis for his fervice. He was not reluced, he 
faid, to the condition of the cardinal of Furtemberg, 
and obliged to feck the prote@tion of France. He re- 
called Skelton, and threw him into the Toww for his 
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fafh conuét. He 'folemnly difavowed D’Avaux’s me-C H AP. 
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morial ; ind protefted, that no alliance fubfifted between ws 
him and Lewis, but what was publi¢ and known to all 168% 
the world The States, however; ftill affetted to appear 
iicredulois on that head * ; and the Englifh, prepofleffed 
againft thir fovereign, firmly believed, that he had con 
certed a jroje&t with. Lewis for their entire fubjection: 
Portimouh,; it was faid, was to be put into the hands of 
that ambiious monarch: England was to: be filled with 
French aid Irifh troops: And every man, who refufed 
to embrae the Romifh fuperftition, was by thefe bigotted 
princes ‘dwoted to certain deftruction. 

Fues: fuggeftions were every where f{pread abroad, 
and tendd to augment the difcontents, of which both 
the fleet nd army, as well as the people, betrayed every 
day the noft evident fymptoms. The fleet had begun to 
mutiny ; becaufe Stricland, the admiral, a Roman ca 
tholic, inroduced the mafs aboard his fhip; and difmified 
the protetant chaplain. It was with fome difficulty the 
feamen culd be appeafed ; and they ftill perfifted in de- 
claring, ‘hat they would not fight againft the Dutch; 
whom thy called friends and brethren; but would wil- 
lingly gie battle to the French, whom they regarded as 
national inemies. “The king had intended to.augment his 
army wit Irifh recruits, and he refolved to try.the ex 
periment on the regiment of the duke of Berwic, his 
natural fon; But Beaumont, the lieutenant-colonel; 
refufed » admit them ; and to this oppofition five captains 
fteadily dhered. © They were all cafhiered ; and had not 
the difcatents of the army on this oceafton become very 


*% That here really was no new alliance formed betwixt France and Eng- 
fand appear both from Sunderland’s apology, and from D’Avaux’s negoti- 
ations, latey publifhed: See vol. iv. p. 18. Engy tranflation, 27h of 
September, 1687. 16th of March, 6th of May, 10th of Auguft, 2d, 234, 
and 2gth € September, sth, and 7th of October, rith of November, 
1688. 
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CHAS: apparent, it was refolved to have punifhed thofe officers 


wy for mutiny. 
1688. Tue king made a trial of the difpofitions of his army, 


in a manner ftill more undifguifed. Finding oppofition 
* from all the civil and ecclefiaftical orders of the kingdom, 
he. refolved to appeal to the military, who, if unanimous, 
were able alone to ferve all his purpofes, and to enforce 
univerfal obedience, His intention was to engage all the 
regiments, one. after another, to give their confent to the 
repeal of the teft and penal ftatutes; and accordingly, 
the major of Litchfield’s drew out the. battalion before the 
king, and told them, that they were-required cither to en- i 
ter into his majefty’s views in thefe particulars, or to:lay ej 
down their arms. James was furprized to find, that, two 
captains, and a few popith foldiers excepted, the whole 
battalion immediately embraced the latter part of the als 
ternative. For fome time, he remained fpeechlefs 3, but 
having recovered from his aftonifhment, he commanded 
them to take up their arms ; adding with a fullen, difcons 
tented air, ‘* That for the future, he would not do them 
<¢ the honour to apply for their approbation.” 
7HILE the king was difmayed with thefe fymptoms of 
general difaffection, he received a letter from the marquefs 
#3d Sept. of Albeville, his minifter at the Hague, which informed 
him with certainty, that he was foon to look for a power- 
ful invafion fram Hoiland, and that penfionary Fagel. had 
at length acknowledged, that the {Cope of all the Dutch 
naval preparations was to tranfport forces into England, 
‘Though James could reafonably expect no other intel- 
ligence, he was aftonifhed at the news: He grew pale, 
and the letter dropped from his hand: His eyes were 
now opened, and he found himfelf on the brink of a 
frichtful precipice, which his delufions had hitherto con- 
cealed from him. . His minifters and counfellors, equally 
aftonifhed, faw no refource but in a fudden and precipitate 
retrace 
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retraction of all thofe fatal meafures, by which he hadC H AP. 
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created to himfelf fo many enemies, foreign and do-W 


meftic. He paid court to the Dutch, and offered to 
enter into any alliance with them for common fecurity: 
He replaced in all the counties the deputy-leutenants 
and -juftices, who had been deprived of their commiffions 


for their adherence to the teft.and the penal laws: Hs 


o 


reftored the charters of London, and of all the corpora- 
tions: He annulled the court:of ecclefiattical commil- 
fion: He took off the bifhop of London’s fufpenfion : 
He re-inftated the expelled-prefident and fellows of Mag- 


dalen colle; And be was even reduced to carefs thofe 


bifhops, oe he had fo lately profecuted and infulted, 
All thefe meafurcs were regarded as fymptoms of fear, 
not of repentance. ‘I'he bifhops inftead of promifing 
fuccour, or fuggefting comfort, recapitulated to him all 
the inftances of his mal-adminiftration, and advifed him 
thenceforwards to follow more. falutary counfel. And as 
intelligence arrived of a great difaiter, which had befallen 
the Dutch fleet, it is commonly believed, that the king 
recalled, for fome time, the conceffions, which he had 
made to Magdalen college: A bad fign of his fincerity 
in his other conceflions. Nay, fo prevalent were his 
unfortunate prepoflefions, that, amidft al] his prefent 
diftrefles, he could not forbear, at the baptifin’ of the 
young prince, appointing the pope to be one of the god- 
fathers. 


THE report, that a fuppofititious child was to be im- 
pofed on the nation, had been widely fpread, and greedily 
received, before the birth of the prince of Wales: But 
the king, who, without feeming to take notice of the 
matter, might eafily have quafhed that ridiculous rumour, 
had, from an ill-timed haughtinefs, totally negleéted it. 
He difdained, he faid, to fatisfy thofe, who could deem 
him capable of fo bafe and villainous an action. Find- 
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c es ing that the calumny gained ground, and had made deep 
Ninliagiael impreflion:on his fubjects, he was now obliged to fubmit # 
1688. to the mortifying tafk of afcertaining the reality of the ) 
birth. Though no particular attention had been before- 
hand given to enfure proof, the evidence, both of the 
queen’s pregnancy and delivery was rendered indifputable; 
and fo much the more, as no argument or proof of any 
importance, nothing but popular rumour and furmize, 
could be thrown into the oppofite {cale. 
pine pee MEANWHILE, the prince of Orange’s declaration was 
” -difperfed over the kingdom, and met with univerfal ap- 
probation. All the grievances of the nation were there 
enumerated; The difpenfing and fufpending power; the 
court of ecclefiaftical commiffion 5 the filling of all of- 
fices ‘with catholics, and the raifing of a Jefuit to be 


privy-counfellor; the open encouragement given to po- 


pery, by building every where churches, colleges, and 
j g ) g 


feminaries for that fect; the difplacing of judges, if they 


refufed to give fentence according to orders received from 


court ; the annulling of the charters of all the corpora- 


tions, and the fubjecting of eleétions to arbitrary will 


and pleafure; the treating of petitions, even the moft 
modeft, and from perfons of the higheft rank, as crimi- 


naleand feditious ; the committing of the whole au- 


thority of Ireland, civil and militar ry, into the hands of 


papifts ; theafluming of an abfolute power over the re- 


ligion and Jaws of Scotland, and openly exacting in that 


kingdom an obedience without referve; and the violent 


.prefumptions againft the legitimacy of the prince of 


Wales. In order to redrefs a}l thefe grievances, the 


prince faid, that he intended to come over to England 


with an armed force, which might protect him from the 


king’s evil counfellors: And that his fole-aim was to 
have a legal and free parliament affembled, who might 
grovide for the fafety and liberty of the nation, as well 
as 
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as examine the proofs of the prince of Wales’s legiti- 
macy. No one, he. added; could entertain fuch hard 
thoughts of him as to imagine, that he had formed: any 
other defign than to procure the full a 


nd lafling fettle- 
ment of religion, liberty, and property. The force, 
which he meant to bring with him, was totally difpro- 
portioned to any views of conqt eft; and it were abfurd 
to fufpect, that fo many perfons of high rank, both in 
church and ftate, would have given him fo many folemn 
invitations for fuch a pernicious purpofe. Though the 
Englith minifters, terrified with his enterprize, had pre= 
tended to redrefs fome of the grievances complained of; 
there ftill remained the foundation of all grievances, that 
upon which they could in an inftant be again erected,.an 
arbitrary and defpotic power in the crown. And -for 
this ufurpation there was no poflible remedy, but by a 
full declaration of all the rights of the fubject in a free 
parliament, 

So well concerted were the prince’s meafures,: that, 
in three days, above four hundred tranfports were hired ; 
the army quickly fell down the rivers and canals from 
and horfes, were 


embarked ; and the prince fet fail from Helvoet-Sluice, 


Nimeguen; the artillery, arms, ftores 


S 


with a fleet of near five hundred veflels, was an army of 
above fourteen. thoufand men. He firft encountered a 
ftorm, which drove him back: But his lofs being foon 
repaired, the fleet put to fea under the command of ad- 
miral Herbert, and = fail with a fair wind towards 
the weit of se The fame wind detained the 
king’s fleet in their tition near. Harwich, and enabled 
the Dutch to pafs sie ftreights of Dover without oppo- 
fition. Both fhores were covered with multitudes of 
people, who, befides admiring the grandeur of the fpec- 
tacle, were held in anxious fufpence by the profpec& 
of an enterprize, the moft important, which, dur- 
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ing fome ages, had been undertaken in Europe. The: 
prince had a profperous voyage, and landed his army 
fafely in Torbay on the fifth of November, the anniver- 
fary of the gunpowder-treafon. 

Tue Dutch army marched firft to Exeter; and the 
prince’s declaration was there publifhed. That whole 
county was fo terrified with the executions, which had 
enfued upon Monmouth’s rebellion, that no one for feve- 
veral days joined the prince. The bifhop of Exeter in'a 
fright fied to London, and carried to court intelligence of 
the invafion. As areward of his zeal, he received the 
archbifhoprie of York, which had long been kept vacant, 
with an intention, as was univerfally believed, of beftow- 
ing iton fome catholic. The firft perfon, who joined the 
prince, was major Burrington; and he was quickly fol- 
Jowed by the gentry of the counties of Devon and Somer 
fet. Sir Edward Seymour made propofals for an aflocia= 
tion, which every one figned. By degrees, the earl of 
Abingdon, Mr. Ruffel, fon of the earl of Bedford, Mr, 
Wharton, Godfrey, Howe came to Exeter. All Eng- 
land was in commotion. Lord Delamere took arms in 
Chefhire, the earl of Danby feized York, the earl of Bath, 
governor of Plymouth, declared for the prince, the earl 
of Devonfhire made a like -declaration in Derby. The 
nobility and gentry of Nottinghamfhire embraced the 
fame caufe ; and every day there appeared fome effet of 
that univerfal combination, into which the nation had en- 
tered againft the meafures of the king. Even thofe wha 
took not the field againft him, were able to embarafs and 
confound his counfels. A petition for a free parlia- 
ment was figned by twenty-four bifhops and peers of the 
greatett diflindtion, and was prefented to the king. Noa 
one thought of oppofing or refifting the invader, : 

Bur the moft dangerous fymptom was the difafieRion, 
which from the general fpirit of the nation, not from any 


particular 
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particular reafon, had creeped into the army. The ofsC HA Pe 
. P : . EXX!. 
ficers feemed all difpofed to prefer the interefts of their__._—» 
country and of their religion to thofe principles of ho-_ 168%. 

: Defertion of 
nour and fidelity, which are commonly efteemed the moftthe army, 
facred ties by men of that profeffion, Lord Colchefter, 
fon of the earl of Rivers, was the firft officer that de- 
ferted to the prince; and he was attended by a few of 
his troops. Lord Lovelace made a like effort; but was 
intercepted by the militia under the duke of Beaufort 
and taken prifoner: Lord Cornbury, fon of the earl of 
Clarendon, was more fuccefsful. He attempted to carry 
over three regiments of cavalry ; and he actually brought 
a confiderable part of them to the prince’s quarters. 

Several officers of diftinétion informed Feverfham, the 
general, that they could not in confcience ficht againft 
the prince of Orange. 

Lorp Cuurcnitt had been raifed from the rank 
of a page, had been invefted with a high command in the 
army, had been created a peer, and had owed his whole 
fortune to the king’s favour: Yet even he could refolve, 
during the prefent extremity, to defert his unhappy maf- 
ter, who had ever repofed entire confidence in him. He 
carried with him the duke of Grafton, natural fon of the 
late king, colonel Berkeley, and fome troops of dragoons. 
This condu€t was a fignal facrifice to public virtue of 
every duty in private life ; and required, ever after, the 
moft upright, difinterefted, and public {pirited behaviour 
to render it juftifiable. 

Tue king had arrived at Salifbury, the head quarters 
of his army, when he received this fatal intelligence. 
‘That prince, though a fevere enemy, had ever appeared a 
warm, fteady, and fincere friend ; and he was extremely 
fhocked with this, as with many other inftances of in= 
eratitude, to which he was now expofed. There re- 
fnained none in whom he could confide. As the whole 
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c Ag Pearmy had difcovered fymptoms of difcontent, he concluded 


it full of treachery ; and being deferted by thofe whom he 
1688, had moft favoured and obliged, he no longer expected, 
esthof No- #Hat- others would hazard their. lives in his fervice. During 
vembers this diftraction and perplexity, he embraced a fudden rey 
’ folution of drawing off his army, and retiring towards 
London: A-meafure, which could only ferve to. betray 

his fears, and provoke farther treachery. 

Bur Churchill had prepared a {till more mortal blow 
for his diftrefled benefactor. His lady and he had an entire 
afcendant over the family of prince George of Denmark; 
and the time now appeared feafonable for overwhelming 
the unhappy king, who was already ftaggering with the 
violent fhocks, which he had receiyed.. Andover was the 
firft ftage of James’s retreat towards London; and there, 

andof prince Prince George, together with the young duke of Ormond, 

George, — Sir George Huet, and fome other perfons of diftinétion, de« 
ferted him in thenjght-time, and retired to the prince’s camp, 

eet No fooner had this news reached London, than the princefg 

ptincefs Anne, pretending fear of the king’s difpleafure, withdrew 

See herfelf in company with the bithop of London and lady 
Churchill. She fled to Nottingham; where the earl of - 
Dorfet received her with great refpeét, and the gentry of 
the county quickly formed a troop for her protection, 

THE late king, in order to gratify the nation, had 
entrufted the education of his nieces entirely to protef= 
tants ; and as thefe princefles were deemed the chief ree 
fource of the eftablithed religion after their father’s de- 
fection, great care had been taken to inftill into them, 


from their earlieft infancy, the ftrongeft prejudices again 
popery. During the violence too of fuch popular curs 
rents, as now prevailed in England, all private confidera- 
tions are commonly loft in the general paffion; and the 
more principle anv efile I E is 

yore principle any perfon poffefles, the more apt is he, 


randfather, the firft duke of Ormosidyhad died this year,on the 21 
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en fuch occafions, to negle& and abandon. his domelitic tras 
AAs 


duties.’ Though thefe caufes may account for the beha- «ys 
viour of the princefs, they had nowife prepared the king 3688 
to expect fo aftonifhing an event. He burft into tears; King’s cons 
when the firft intelligence of it was conveyed to Hie, HBAs 
Undoubtedly he forefaw sin this incident the total expi- 
ration of his royal authority : But the nearer and more 
intimate concern of a parent laid hold of his heart ; 
when he found himfelf abandoned in his uttermoft dif- 
trefs by a child, and a virtuous child, whom he had 
ever regarded with. the moft tender affection. * God 
help me,” cried he, in the extremity of his agony, ‘* my 
© own children have forfaken me!” It is indeed fin- 
gular, that a prince, whofe chief blame confifted in im- 
prudences, and mifguided principles, fhould be expofed, 
from religious antipathy, to fuch treatment.as even Nero, 
Domitian, or the moft enormous tyrants, that have dif- 
graced the records of hiftory, never met with from their 
friends and family. 

So violent were the prejudices, which at this time 
prevailed, that this unhappy father, who had. heen deferted 
by his favourite child, was believed, upon her difappear- 
ing, to have put her to death: And it was fortunate, that 
the truth was timely difcovered ; otherwife the populace, 
even the king’s guards themfelves, might have been en 
gaged, in revenge, to Commence a maflacre of the priefts 
and catholics, 

THE king's fortune now expofed him to the contempt 
of his enemies ; and his behaviour was not fuch as could 
gain him the efteem of his friends and adherents. Un- 
able to refift the torrent, he preferved not prefence of 
mind in yielding to it; but feemed in this emergence ag 
much deprefled with adverfity, as he had before been 
yainly elated by profperity. He ‘called a council of all 
the peers. and prelates who were in London; and fol+ 
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CH A P. lowed. their advice in iffuing writs. for a new parliament, 


EXXE 


‘ y and in fending Halifax, Nottingham, and Godolphin as 


1638; 


commiflioners to treat with the prince of Orange. But 
thefe were the laft a&ts of royal authority which he exerts 
ed. He even hearkened to imprudent counfel, by which 
he was prompted to defert the throne, and to gratify his 
enemies beyond what their fondeft hopes could have pro- 
niifed them. 

THE queen, obferving the fury of the people, and 
knowing how much fhe was the objeé of general hatred, 
was ftruck with the deepeft terror, and began to appre- 
hend a parliamentary impeachment, from which, fhe was 
told, the queens of England were not exempted. The 
popifh courtiers, and above all, the pricfts, were aware, 
that they fhould be the firft facrifice, and that their per- 
petual banifhment was the fmalleft penalty, which they 
muft expect from national refentment. They were, 
therefore, defirous of carrying the king along with them ; 
whofe prefence, they knew, would #ill be fome réfource 
and protection to them in foreign countries, and whofe 
reftoration, if it ever happened, would again re-inftate 
them in power and authority. The general defeGtion of 
the proteftants made the king regard the catholics, as his 
only fubje&ts, on whofe counfel he could rely; and the 
fatal cataftrophe of his father afforded them a plaufible 
reafon for making him apprehend a like fate. The great 
difference of circumftances was not, during men’s pre- 
fent diftractions, fufficiently weighed, Even after the 
people were inflamed by a long civil war, the execution 
of Charles I. could not be deemed a national deed: It 
was perpetrated by a fanatical army, pufhed on by a dar- 

ing and enthufiaftical leader; and the whole kingdom had 
ever entertained, and did ftill entertain, a violent abhor- 
rence againft that enormity. The fituation of public affairs, 
therefore, no more refembled what it was forty yeats 
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before, than the prince of Orange, either in birth, cha- © HA P. 
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rater, fortune, or connexions, could be fuppofed a.» 
parallel to Cromwel. 1688, 


THE emiflaries of France, and among the reft, Baril- 
lon, the French ambaffador, were bufy about the king ; 
and they had entertained a very falfe notion, which they 
inftilled into him, that nothing would more certainly 
retard the public fettlement, and beget univerfal confu- 
fion, than his deferting the kingdom. ‘The prince of 
Orange had with good reafon embraced a contrary opi- 
nion ; and he deemed it extremely difficult to find expe- 
dients for fecuring the nation, folong as the king kept 
pofleffion of the crown. Actuated, therefore, by this 
public motive, and no lefs, we may well prefume, by 
private ambition, he was determined to ufe every ex- 
pedient, which might intimidate the king, and make him 
quit that throne, which he himfelf was alone enabled to 
fill.. He declined a perfonal conference with James’s 
commiffioners, and fent the earls of Clarendon and 
Oxford to treat with them: The terms, which he pro- 
poted, implied almoft a prefent participation of the fove- 
reignty : And he ftopped not a moment the march of his 
army towards London, 

Tue news, which the ‘king received from all quarters, 
ferved to continue the panic, into which he was fallen, 
and which his enemies expected to improve to their 
advantage. Colonel Copel, deputy governor of Hull, 
made himfelf mafter of that important fortrefs ; and 
threw into prifon lord Langdale, the governor, a ca= 
tholic; together with lord Montgomery, a nobleman of 
the fame religion. The town of Newcaftle received lord 
Lumlcy, and declared for the prince of Orange and a 
free parliament. The duke of Norfolk, lord lieutenant 
of the county of that name, engaged it in the fame 
meafure, The prince’s declaration was read at Oxford 


by 
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© H&P by the duke of Ormond, and was received with» great 


LXXI. 


ae eae - iverfity. who. al 
. , applaufe by that Joyal univerfity, who alfo made an offer 


16338. 


of their plate to the prince. Every day, fome :perfon of 
quality or diftin@ion, and among the reft, the duke of 
Somerfet, went over tothe enemy. A violent declaration 
was difperfed in the prince’s name, -but without: his par~ 
ticipation; in which every one was'commanded to feize 
and punifh all papifts, who, contrary to law, pretended 
either to carry arms, or exercife any a@t of authority, 
it may not be unworthy of notice, that a merry” ballad, 
called Lilliballero, being at this time publifhed in derifion 
of the papifts and the Irifh, it was greedily received by 
the people, and was fung by all ranks of men, even by 
the king’s army, who were ftrongly. feized with the 
national fpirit.. This incident both -difcovered, and 
ferved to’ encreafe, the general difcontent of the 
kingdom. 

THE contagion of mutiny and ‘difobedience had alf 
reached Scotland, whence the regular forces, contrary to 
the advice of Balcarras, the treafurer, were withdrawn, 
in order to re-inforce the Englith army. The marquefs 
of Athole, together with vifcount Tarbat, and others, 
finding the opportunity favourable, began to form in- 


trigues againft Perth, the chancellor; and the prefby- 
terians and other malcontents flocked from all quarters to 
Edinburgh. ‘The chancellor; apprehenfive of the con- 
fequences, found it expedient to abfcond ; and the popu- 
lace, as if that event were a fignal for their infurre@ion, 
immediately rofe in arms, and rifled the popifh chapel in 
the king’: palace. Ail'the catholics, even all the zealous 


royalifts, were obliged to conceal themfelves; and the 
privy council, inftead of their former fubmiffive frrains of 
addrefs to the king, and violent edi&s againit their fellow 
fubjeé&ts, now made applications to the prince of Orange, 
as the reftorer of law and liberty. 

THE 
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Tue king every moment alarmed, more’ and more, © HA Ps 
- ia eta y LXXI 
by ‘thefe proofs of a general difaffeCtion, not daring to Wg 


repofe'truft in any’ but thofe who were expofed to more 1888. 
danger than himlf, agitated by difdain towards ingrati- 
tude, by-indignation againft  difloyalty, impelled by ‘his 
own fears and thofe of others, precipitately embraced the 
refolution of efcaping into France; and he fent off 
beforehand the queen and the infant prince, under the 
condué of count Lauzun, an old favourite of the French 
monarch, © He himfelf difappeared in the night-time, and Aight 
attended only by Sir Edward Hales ; and made the belt of t2th Dec. 


his way to a fhip, which waited for him near the mouth 


of the river. Asif this meafure had not been the moft 
grateful to his enemies of any that he could adopt, he had 
carefully concealed his intention from all the world ; and 
nothing could equal the furprize, which feized the city, 
the court, and the kingdom, upon the difcovery of this 
ftrange event. Men beheld, all of a fudden, the reins 
of government thrown up by the hand which held them; 
and faw none, who had any right or-even pretenfion, to 
take pofleffion of them. 

Tue more effe€tually to involve every thing in cor 
fufion, the king appointed not any one, who fhould, in 
his abfence, exercife any part of the adminiftration; he 
threw the great feal into the river ; and he recalled. all 
thofe writs, which had been iffued for the ele&tion of the 
new parliament. It is often fuppofed, that the fole 
motive, which impelled him to this fudden defertion, was 
his relu@tance to meet a free parliament, and his refo- 
lution not to fubmit to thofe terms, which his fubjects 
would deem requifite for the. fecurity of their liberties and 
their religion. But it mutt be confidered, that. his fub- 
feats had firtt deferted him, and entirely loft his con 
fidence ; that he might reafonably be fuppofed: to enter- 
tain fears for his liberty, if not for his life ; and that the 

con= 
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CH A P. conditions would not probably be moderate, which the 
enw ation; fenfible of his inflexible temper, enraged with 
7688. the violation of their laws and the danger of their religion, 
and forefeeing his refentment’ on account of their palt 
refiftance, would, in his’ prefent circumftances, exadt 

from him. 
By this temporary diffolution of government, the popu- 
Jace were mafters; and there was no diferder, which; 
during their prefent ferment, might not be dreaded from 
them. hey rofe in a tumult and deftroyed all the mafs- 
houfes. ‘They even attacked and rifled the houfes of the 
Florentine envoy and Spanifh ambaflador, where many 
of the catholics had lodged their moft valuable effeéts, 
Jefferies, the chancellcr, who had difguifed himfelf, in 
order to fly the kingdom, was difcovered by them, and fo 
abufed, that he died a little after. Even the army, 
which fhould have fupprefled thofe tumults, would, it 
was apprehended, ferve rather to encreafe the general 


diforders Feyerfham had no fooner heard of the king’s 
flight, than he difbanded the troops in the neighbourhood, 


and without either difarming or paying them, let them 
logfe to prey upon the country, 


In this. extremity, the bifhops and peers, who were in 
town, being the only remaining authority of the {tate 
(for the privy council, compofed of the king’s creatures, 
was totally difregarded) thought proper to aflemble, and 
to interpofe for the prefervation of the community. They 
chofe the -marquefs of Halifax fpeaker : They gave 
directions to. the mayor and aldermen for keeping the 
peace of the city: They iflued orders, which. were 
readily obeyed, to the fleet,. the army, and ail the gar- 
vifons: And they made-applications to the prince of 
Orange, while enterprize they highly applauded, and 
whofe fuceefs they joyfully congratulated, 


THE 
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‘THE prince on his part was not wanting to the, tide © by Be Pe 

of fuccefs, which flowed in upon him, nor backward, in (ee 
afluming that authority, which the prefent exigency had 1658, 
put into his hands. Befides the general popularity, at- 
tending his caufe, a new incident made his approach to 
London fill more grateful... In the prefent trepidation 
of the people, a rumour arofe, either from chance or 
defign, that the difbanded Irifh had taken arms, and had 
commenced an. univerfal. maflacre of the proteftants. 
This ridiculous belief was fpread all over the kingdom in 
one day ; and begat every where the decpeft confterna- 
tion. » The alarum bells were rung ;: the beacons fired ; 
men fancied that they. faw at a diftance the fmoke of the 
burning cities, and heard the groans of thofé who were 
flaughtered in their neighbourhood... It. is {urprizing, 
that the catholics did not.all perifh, in the, rage which 
naturally {ueceeds to fuch popular panics. 

WuiLe every one from. principle, intereft, or ani- 
mofity, turned his back on:the unhappy king, who had 
abandoned his own -caufe, the unwelcome news arrived, 
that he had been feized by the populace at Feyerfham, as King fetzed 


at Fever 


he was making. his efcape in difeuife ; that he had been ,., 
e : S ? fham, 


much abufed, till he was known; but that, the gentry 
had then interpofed and protected him, though they till 
refufed to confent to bis efcape. This intelligence threw 
all parties into confufion, _ Fhe prince fent Zuylefteia 
with orders, that the king. fhould approach no nearer 
than Rochefter; but the meflage came too late, He was 
already arrived in London, where the populace, moved 
by compafiion for his unhappy fate, and actuated by their 
own levity, had received him with fhouts and accla- 
mations. 

Duane the king’s abode at Whitehall, little atten- 
tion was payed to him by the nobility or any, perfons of 
diftin@tion. They had, all-of them, been previoully 

dif- 
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CHA P. difoufted on account of his blind partiality to the ca- 
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© 


i , tholics;- and they knew, that they were now become 


2688, 


crimifial’ in his eyes by their late public applications 
to the prince of Orange. © He himfelf fhewed not any 
fymptom of fpirit, nor difeovered any intention of refus 
ming the reins of government, which he had once 
thrown afide. His authority’ was now plainly expired; 
and as he had exercifed his power, while poffefled of it, 
with very precipitate and haughty counfels, he relin- 
quifhed it by a defpair, equally precipitate and’ pufil- 
Janimous. 

NoTHING remained for the now raling powers but'td 
deliberate how they fhould difpofe of his perfon.  Befides, 
that the prince ‘may juftly be fuppofed to have poflefled 
more generofity than to think’ of offering violence to’ari 
unhappy monarch, fo nearly related to him; he knew; 
that nothing would fo effeftually promote his own’ views 
as the king’s retiring into France, a country at all times 
obnoxious to the Englifh. It was determined, therefore; 
to pufh him into that meafure, which, of himfelf, “he 
feemed fufficiently inclined toembrace. The king having 
fent lord Feverfham on a civil imeflage to the prince, 
defiring a conference for an accommodation in order to 
the public fettlement, that nobleman was put in arreff, 
under pretence of his coming without a paflport :’ The 
Dutch guards were ordered to take pofleflion of White- 
hall, where James then refided, and to difplace the Engs 
lifh: And Halifax, Shrewfbury, and Delamere, brought 
a meflage from the prince, which they delivered to the 
king in bed after midnight, ordering him to leave his 
palace next morning, and to depart for Ham, a feat of 
the dutchefs of Lauderdale’s. He defired permiffion, 
which was eafily granted, of retiring to Rochefter, a 
town near the fea-coaft. It was perceived, that the 
artifice had taken effect; and that the king, terrified with 

this 
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this harfh treatment, had renewed his former refolution © a Pe 

ef leaving the kingdom. acing aed 
HE lingeréd, however, fome days. at Rochefter, under 1688, 

the protection,of a Dutch guard, and feemed defirous of 

an invitation {till to, keep. poffeffion of, the. throne,,..H¢ 

was. undoubtedly fenfible, that, as he had, at; firft, . 

trufted too much to his people’s loyalty, and in confidence 

of their fubmiffion, had offered the greateft violence to 

their principles and prejudices; fo had he, at laft, on 

finding his difappointment, gone too far in the. other 

extreme, and had haftily fuppofed them deftitute of all 

fenfe of duty or allegiance. But obferving, that,.the 

church, the nobility, the city, the country, all. con- 

curred in neglecting him, and leaving him to, his own 

counfels, he fubmitted to his melancholy, fate; and. being 

urged. by_ earneft letters from the queen, he privately 

embarked on board a frigate which waited for him’; and Second 


Cicape. 


he arrived fafely at Ambleteufe in Picardy, whence. he 234 Dees 


haftened to St. Germains. Lewis received him with the 
higheft generofity, fympathy, and regard ;. a conduct, 
which, more than his moft fignal victories, contributes 
to the honour of that great monarch, 


Tuus ended the reign of a prince, whom, if we Con xine's chae 
fider his perfonal character rather than his public conduct, "ter. 
we may fafely pronounce more unfortunate than criminal, 
He had many of thofe qualities, which form a good 
citizen: Even fome of thofe, which, had they not been 
{wallowed up in bigotry and arbitrary principles, ferve to 
compote a good fovereign. In domeftic life, his conduct 
was irreproachable, and is intitled to our approbation, 
Severe, but open in his enmities, fteady.in his counfels, 
diligent in his fchemes, brave in his enterprizes, faith- 
ful, fincere, and honourable in his dealings with all 
men: Such was the charaéter with which the duke of 
York mounted the throne of England. In that high 
Vou, VIII. x ftation, 


CA 
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Cc HA P. ftation, his frugality of public money was remarkable, 
LXXI. thes ; : . ; . 
‘ jhis induftry exemplary, his application to naval affatrs 


1683. fuccefsful, his encouragement of trade judicious, his | 


jealoufy of national honour Jaudable: What then was 

wanting to make him an excellent fovereign ? A dite 

regard and affection to the religion and conftitution of his 

| country. Had-he been poffeffed of this effential quality, 

even his middling talents, aided by fo many virtues, 

would have rendered his reign honourable and happy. 

When it was wanting, every excellency, which he pof- 

fefled, became dangerous and pernicious to his kingdoms. 

Tue fincerity of this prince (a virtue, on which he 

highly valued himfelf) has been much queftioned in thofe 

reiterated promifes, which he had made of preferving the 

liberties and religion of the nation. It muft be con- 

feffed, that his reign was almoft one continued invafion 

i of both; yet it is known, that, to his laft breath, he 

i perfifted in afferting, that he never meant to fubvert the : 
iH laws, or procure more than a toleration and an equality 


of privileges to his catholic fubje&ts, This queftion can 

only affect the perfonal character of the king, not our : 

judgment of his public conduc. ‘Though by a ftretch 
| of candour we fhould admit of his fincerity in thefe 
profeffions, the people were equally juftifiable in their : 
| 


refiftance of him. So lofty was the idea, which he had 
entertained of his /ega/ authority, that it left his fubjeéts 
ih little or no right to liberty, but what was dependent on 
his fovereign will and pleafure. And fuch was his zeal 

for profelytifm, that, whatever he might at firft have 

intended, he plainly ftopped not at toleration and equality : 

He confined all power, encouragement, and favour to the 

catholics: Converts from intereft would foon have mul- 

_tiplied upon him: If not the greater, at léaft the better 

part of the people, he would have flattered himfelf, was 

brought over to his religion: And he would in a little 

time 
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time have thought .it juft, aswell as_pious, to beftow on© eee 


them all the public eftablifhments, Rigours and perfecu-———+ 

tions againt heretics would f{peedily ee followed ;.and 1688. 
thus liberty and the proteftant religion would in the iffue 

| have been totally, fubverted ; though: we fhould not fup- 

pofe, that James, in the commencement of his reign, had. 

formally fixed a,plan for that ae. Andon the wholes 

allowing this: king to. have .poftefled good qualities and 

if xood intentions, his conduct ferves sat on that very ac- 

count, as a ftronger proof, How dangerous it is to allow 

any prince, infected with the catholic fuperftition, to 

wear the crown of thefe kingdoms. 

AFTER this. manner; the courage and abilities, of the 

prince of Orange, feconded by, furprifing fortune, had 

effected the deliverance of this ifland; and with very 

little efufion of blood (for only one officer of the Dutch 

i army and_a_few_priyate foldiers fell.in an accidental 

fkirmifh). had dethroned a great prince; fupported by. a 

formidable, feet and a numerous army, . Still the more 

difficult tafk remaitied, and what perhaps the prince re- 


garded as not, the leaft important: The obtaining for 
himfelf that crown, which had fallen from. the head of 
his father-in-law. Some lawyers, entangled in the fub- 
tleties and forms of their profeffion, could)think of no 
expedient ; but. that the prince; fhould. claim the crown 
by, right of conqueft; fhould immediately aflume the 
title of fovereign ; and fhould call a parliament, which, 
being thus: legally furnmoned bya king: in pofleffion, 
could ratify .whatever had been tranfacted before.they 
| aflembled. But this theafure, being. deftructive of the 
principles of liberty, the only principles on, which his 
future throne could be eftablithed, was prudently rejected 
by the prince, who, finding himfelf poffefled of the good~ 
will of the nation, refolved toleave them ‘entirely to:their 
own guidance.and direétion. . The peers and bifhops,:to 
. xX 2 the 
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WH —y»him to fummon a convention by circular letters; to 


number of near ninety, made an addrefs, defiring 


1688. afflume, in the mean time, the management of public 
affairs ; and:to concert meafures for the fecurity of Ire- 
Jand. At the fame time, they refufed reading a letter, 
which the king had left, in order to apologize for his late 
defertion, by the violence which had been put upon him, 
This ftep was a fufficient indication of their intentions 


with regard to that unhappy monarch. 


THE prince feemed ftill unwilling to a& upon an 
authority, which might be deemed fo imperfect: He was 
defirous of obtaining 2 more exprefs declaration of the 
public confent. A judicious expedient was fallen on for 
that purpofe. All the members, who had fitten in the 
houfe of commons during any parliament of Charles II, 
(the only parliaments whofe election was regarded as free) 
were invited to meet; and to them were added the mayor, 
aldermen, and fifty of the common council. ‘This wag 
regarded as the moft proper reprefentative of the people, 
that could be fummoned during the prefent emergence, 
They unanimoufly voted the fame addrefs with the lords : 
And the prince, being thus fupported by all the legal 
authority, which could poffibly be obtained in this criti- 

Convention Ca] juntture,™ wrote circular letters to the counties and 

{fummoned, . 4 . . 
corporations of England ; and his orders werel univer- 
fally complied with. A profound tranquillity prevailed 
throughout the kingdom; and'the prince’s adminiftration 
was fubmitted to, as if he had fucceeded in the moft 
regular manner to the vacant throne. ‘The fleet received 
his orders: The army, without murmur or oppofition, 
allowed him to new model them: And ‘the city fupplied 
him with a loan of two-hundred thoufand pounds. 


2689 ‘Tue condu& of the prince with regard to Scotland, 


was founded on the fame prudent and moderate maxims. 


Finding, 
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Finding, that there were many Scotchmen of rank oh oe 
that time in London, he fummoned them together, ‘laid Uy 
before them his intentions, and afked their advice.in the i fa 
prefent emergency. This aflembly, confifting of thirty Settlement 
noblemen and, about fourfcore gentlemen, chofe duke Abeer cc 
Hamilton prefident ; a man, who, being of a temporizing 
character, was determined to pay court to the prefent 
authority. . His eldeft fon,. the earl of Arran, profeffed 
an adherence to king James; a ufual policy in Scotland, 5 
where the father and fon, during civil commotions, were 
often obferved to take oppofite fides ; in order to fecure 
in all events the family from attainder. Arran pro- 
pofed to invite back the king upon conditions; but as he 
was vehemently oppofed in this motion by Sir Patric 
Hume, and feconded by nobody, the aflembly made an 
offer to the prince of the prefent adminiftration, which 
he willingly accepted. To anticipate a little in our nar- 
ration; aconvention, by circular letters from the prince, 
was fummoned at Edinburgh on the twenty-fecond of 
March ; where it was foon vifible, that the intereft of the 
malcontents would entirely prevail. The more zealous 
royalifts, regarding this aflembly as illegal, had forborn 
to appear at elections ; and the other party were returned 
for moft places. The revolution was not, in Scotland 
as in England, effected by a coalition of whig and tory : 
The former party alone had overpowered the government, 
and were too much enraged by the paft injuries, which 
they had fuffered, to admit of any compofition with their 
former mafters. As foon as the purpofe of the conven- 
tion was difcovered, the earl of Balcarras and vifcount 
Dundee, leaders of the tories, withdrew from Edin- 
burgh ; and the convention having pafled a bold and 
decifive vote, that king James, by his mal-adminiftration, 
_and his abufe of power, had forfeited all title to the 

X 3 crown, 
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crown, they made a tender of the royal dignity to the 
prince and princefs of Orange. ‘ 
Tue Englifh convention was aflembled ; and it imme 
diately appeared, that the houfe of commons, beth from 
the prevailing humour of the people, and from the ins 
fluence of prefent authority, were moflly chofen from 
among the whig party. After thanks were pnanimoufly 
given by both houfes to the prince of Orange for the 
deliverance, which he had brought them, a lefs decifive 
vote, than that of the Scottifh convention, was ina fe 
days paffed by a great majority of the commons, and fent 
up to the peers for their concurrence. It was contained 


in thefe words: “‘ That king James IJ. having endea- 


s¢ voured to fubvert the conftitution of the kingdom, by, 


“¢ breaking the original contract between king and peo- 
s¢ ple; and having, by the advice of jefuits and other 
sé wicked perfons, violated the fundamental laws, and 
$¢ withdrawn himfelf out of the kingdom, has abdicated 
*¢ the government, and that the throne is thereby va- 
*¢ cant.” This vote, when carried to the upper houfe, 
met with great oppofition; of which it is here neceflary 
for us to explain the caufes. 

Tue tories and the high-church party, finding them- 
felves at onc@ menaced with a fubverfion of the laws and 
of their religion, had zealoufly promoted the national 
revolt, and had on this occafion departed from thofe 
principles of. non-refiftance, of which, while the king 
favoured them, they had formerly made fuch Iqud pro- 
fefions. ‘Their prefent apprehenfions had prevailed over 
their political tenets; and the unfortunate James, wha 
had too much trufted to thofe general declarations, which 
trever will be reduced to practice, found in the iffue, that 
both partics were fecretly united againit him. But no 
fooner was the danger paft, and the general fears fome- 
what qllayed, than party prejudices refumed, in fome 

degree, 
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degree, their former authority ; and the tories were © A P, 
abafhed at that vi@tory, which their antagonifts, during vale 
the late tranfaétions, had obtained over them. They 1689 
were inclined, therefore, to fteer a middle. courfe; and, Views of 
though generally determined to oppofe the king’s return, ‘he Partics 
they refolved not to confent to dethroning him, or alter- 

ing the line of fucceffion, A regent with kingly power 

was the expedient, which they propofed ; and a late in- 

ftance in Portugal, feemed to give fome authority and pre- 

cedent to that plan of government. 


In favour of this fcheme the tories urged, that, by the 
uniform tenor of the Englifh laws, the title to the crown 
was ever regarded as facred, and could, on no ‘account, 
and by no mal-adminiftration, be forfeited by the fove- 
reign: That to dethrone a king and to elect his fucceflor, 
was a practice quite unknown to the conftitution, and 
had a tendency to render kingly power entirely dependent 
and precarious: That where the fovereign, from his ten- 
der years, from lunacy, or from other natural infirmity, was 
incapacitated to hold the reins of government, both the 
laws and former practice agreed in appointing a regent, 
who, during the interval, was invefted with the whole 
power of the adminiftration ; That the inveterate and 
dangerous prejudices of king Jamies had rendered him as 
unfit to fway the Englith fcepter, as if he had fallen into 
lunacy; and it was therefore natural for the people to 
have recourfe to the fame remedy : That the election of 
one king was a precedent for the election of another ; and 
the government, by that means, would either degenerate 
into a republic, or, what was worfe, into a turbulent and 
feditious monarchy: That the cafe was {till more dan- 
gerous, if there remained a prince, who claimed the crown 
by right of fucceflion, and difputed, on fo plaufible a 
ground, the title of the prefent fovereign: That though 
the do&trine of non-refiftance might not, in every pof- 
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+ of it very expedient; and to eftablith “a government, 


1689, 


which fhould have the contrary principle for ‘its bafis, 
was to lay a foundation for perpetual revolutions and 
convulfions: That the appointment of 4 regent was in- 
deed expofed to many inconveniencies; but fo long as the 
line of fucceflion was preferved entire, there was ftill a 
profpect of puttirig’ dn'end, fome time’ or other, to the 
public diforders: And that fearcely an-inftance occurred 
in hiftory, efpec ially in the Enclith hiftory, where a dif= 
puted title had not, in the iflue, been attended with much 
greater ills, than all thofe, which the people had fought 
to fhun, by departing from the lineal fucceflor, 
Tue leaders of-the whig party, onthe other hand, 

afferted, that, if there were any ill in the precedent, that 
ilk would refult as much from eftablifhing a regent, as 
from dethroning one king, and appointing his fucceflor ; 
nor would the one cipchichic if wantonly and rafhly: 
embraced by the people, ne lefs the fource of public con- 
vulfions than'the other: That if the laws gave no exprefs 
permiffion to depofe the fovereign, neither did they autho- 
rize réfifting his authority, or feparating the power from 
the title: That a regent was unknown, except where the 
king, by reafon of his tender age or his infirmities, was 
incapable of a will; and in that cafe, his will was fup- 
pofed to be involved in that of the re zent: That it would 
be the height of abfurdity to try a man for aéting upon a 
commiffion, received from a prince, whom we ourfelves 
acknowledye to be the lawful foverei ign; and no jury 
would decide fo contr rary both to Jaw and common fenfe, 
as to-condemn fuch’a pretendéd criminal: T hat even the 
profpect of being delivered from this monftrous j mconve-~ 
nience was, in the prefent ficuation of affairs, more 
diftant than that of putting an end to’a difputed fuccef- 
fon; That allowing’ the young prince to be the legiti« 
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mate heir, he had been carried abroad; he would be€ H A P. 
educated in principles deftructive of the bdntitation and aig ) 
: eftablifhed religion ; and he would probably leave a fon, 1689, 
| liable to the fame infuperable objection: That if the whole 
line were cut off by law, the people would in time forget 
or negleét their claim; an advantage, which could not 
be hoped for, while the adminiftration was conducted in 
their name, and while they were ftill acknowledged to 
poffefs the legal title: And that a nation, thus perpe- 
tually governed by regents or protectors, approached 
much nearer to a republic than one fubje& to monarchs, 
whofe hereditary regular fucceffion, as well as prefent au- 
thority, was fixed and appointed by the people. 

Tus queftion was agitated with great zeal by the 
oppofite parties in the houfe of peers. ‘The chief fpeakers 
among the tories were Clarendon, Rochefter, and Not- 
tingham ; among the whigs, Halifax and Danby. The 
Giieltien was carried for a king by two voices only, fifty- 


one againft forty-nine. All the prelates, except two, 
Hl the bifhops of London and Briftel, voted for a regent. 


J The primate, a difinterefted but pufillanimous man, kept 
a at a diftance, both from the prince’s court and from par- 
im ljament, 

s Tue houfe of peers proceeded next to examine piece- 
: meal the vote, fent up to them by the commons. They 


debated, ‘¢ Whether there were an original contract be- 
; <* tween king and people ?” and the affirmative was carried 
by firepoahnes again{t forty-fix; a proof that the tories 

were already lofing ground. “The next queftion was, 
© Whether king James had broken that original con- 
$¢ tract ?? and after a flight oppofition, the affirmative 
\ prevailed. ‘The lords proceeded to take into confidera- 
tion the word abdicated ; and it was carried, that deferted 
was more proper. The concluding queftion was, ** Whe- 
6* ther king James having broken the original contract, 
s* and 
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CE Post and, deferted the government, the throne was thereby 
«—-__4 ** vacant???) This queftion was, debated, with, more heat 
#882 and) contention than any of the former ; and upon a divi- 
fion, the tories prevailed by. eleven voices, and. it was 
carried. to omit the laft article, with regard to the vacancy 
of the throne, The vote was fent back to the commons 

with thefe amendments. 

Tue earl of Danby had entertained the project of bes 
ftowing the crown folely upon the princefs of Orange, 
and of admitting her as hereditary legal fucceffor to king 
James: Paffing by the infant. prince as illegitimate or 


fuppofititious. His change of party in the lait queftion 
gave the tories fo, confiderable a majority in the number 
of voices. 


Tue commons ftill infifted on their own vote, and fent 


cae up reafons, why the lords fhould depart from their 
hous. amendments. The lords were not convinced; and it 
was neceflary to have a free conference, in order to fettle 
this controverfy. Never furely was national debate more 
important, or managed by more able fpeakers; yet is one 
furprifed to find the topics, infifted on by both fides, fo 
frivolous ; more refembling the verbal difputes of the 
fchools than the folid reafonings of ftatefmen and legif- 
lators. In public tranfaGtions of fuch confequence, the 
true motives, which produce any mealure, are feldom 
avowed. The whigs, now the ruling: party, - having 
united with the tories, in order to bring-about the revo- 
lution, had fo much deference for their new allies, as not 
to infift, that the crown fhould be declared forfeited, on 
account of the king’s mal-adminiftration : Such a declara- 
tion, they thought, would imply too exprefs a cénfure 
of the old tory principles, and too open a preference of 
theirown. They agreed, therefore, to confound toge- 
ther the king's abufing his power, and his withdrawing 
from the kingdom ; and they called the whole an abdica- 
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tien ; a8 if he had given a virtual, though not a verbal, © - R. 
confent to dethroning himfelf. The tories took advan- ennai? 
tage of this obvious impropriety, which had'been occa- 7689. 
fioned merely by the complaifance or prudence of the 
whigs; and they infifted upon the word: defertion, as 
more fignificantand intelligible. It was retorted on them, 
that, however that expreflion might be juftly applied to 
the king’s withdrawing himfelf, it could not, with any 
propriety, be extended to his violation. of the fundamental 
laws. And thus both parties, while they warped their 
principles from regard to their antagonifts, and from pru- 
déntial confiderations, loft the praife of confiftence and 
uniformity. 

THE managets for the lords next infifted, that, even 
allowing the king’s abufe of power to be equivalent to an 
abdication, or in other words, to a civil death, it could 
operate no otherwife than his voluntary refignation or his 
natural death ; and could only make way for the next 
fucceffor. It was a maximof Englith law, that the throne 
was never vacant ; but inftantly, upon’ the demife of one 
king, was filled with his legal heir, who was entitled to 
all the authority of his predeceflor. And however young 
or unfit for government the fucceflor, however unfortu- 
nate in his fitudtion, though he were even a Captive in the 
hands of public enemies ; yet no juft reafon, they thought, 
could be afigned, why, without any default of his own, 
he fhould lofe a crown, to which, by birth, he was 
fully intitled. The managers for the commons might 
have oppofed this redfoning by many fpecious and even 
folid arguments. They might have faid, that the great 
fecurity for allegiance being merely opinion, any fcheme 
of fettlement fhould be adopted, in which, it was moft 
probable, the people would acquiefce and perfevere. 
That though, upon the natural death of a king, whofe 
adminittration had been agreeable to the laws, many and 
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: ates 
CH A P. creat inconveniencies would be endured rather than ex 
LEXI... * 


espe Clude his lineal fucceffor ; yet the cafe was not the fame, 

1689. when the people had been obliged, by their revolt, to de- 

throne a prince,: whofe illegal meafures had, in every 
circumftance, violated the conftitution. ‘That in thefe 

) extraordinary revolutions, the government reverted, in 
fome degree, to its firft principles, and the community 
acquired a right of providing for the public intereft by 
expedients, which, on other occafions, might be deemed 
violent and irregular. . That the recent ufe of one extra- 
ordinary, remedy reconciled the people to the practice of 
another, and more familiarized their minds to fuch li- 
cences, than if the government had run on in its ufual 
tenor. And that king James, having carried abroad his 
fon, as well as withdrawn himfelf, had given fuch jut 
provocation to the kingdom, had voluntarily involved it 
in fuch difficulties, that the interefts of his family were 
juftly facrificed to the public fettlement and tranquillity, 
Though thefe topics feem reafonable, they were entirely 
forborne by the whig managers ; both becaufe they im- 
plied an acknowledgment of the infant prince’s legiti- 
macy, which it was agreed to keep in obfcurity, and be. 
: caufe they contained too exprefs a condemnation of tory 
: principles, “They were content to maintain the vote of 
| 
i 
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the commons by fhifts and evafions ; and both fides part- 
ed at laft without coming to any. agreement, 
Bur it was impoffible for the public to remain long in 
i the prefent fituation. The perfeverance, therefore, of ~ 
the lower houfe obliged the lords to comply ; and by the 
defertion of fome peers to the whig party, the vote of the 
commons, without any alteration, pafled by a majority 
of fifteen in the upper houfe, and received the fan@ion of 
every part of the legiflature, which then fubfifted. 
Ir happens.unluckily for thofe, who maintain an ori- 
ginal contract. between the magiftrate and people, that 
great 
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sreat revolutions of government,’ and new fettlements of © pt P. 
civil conftitutions, are commonly conduéted with fuch sonal 
violence; tumult, and diforder, that the public yoicecan 1689. 
fearcely ever be heard 5 and the opinions of the citizens 
are at that time lefs attended to than even in the common 
courfe of adminiftration. The prefent. tranfactions in 
England, it muft be confefled, are a fingular exception to 
this obfervation.. The new-elections had been,carried on 
with great: tranquillity and freedom : ‘The. prince had 
ordered the troops to depart from all the towns, where 
the voters aflembled: A tumultuary petition ‘to the two 
houfes having been promoted, he’took care, though the 
petition was calculated for his advantage, effetually 
to fupprefs it: He entered into no intrigues, either with 
the ele&tors or the: members: He'kept himfelf:in‘a total 
filence, as if he had been no wife concerned in: thefe 
tranfaGtions : “And fo far from;forming cabals.with the 
leaders of parties, he difdained even to beftow:carefles on 
thofe, whofe affiftance mightobe ufeful to him.» This 
conduct was highly meritorious, and difcovere@ great 
moderation and magnanimity; even though’ the prince 
unfortunately, through the whole courfe of his life, and 
en every occafion, was noted for.an addrefs fo cold, dry; 
and diftant, that it was very difficult for him, on account 
of any intereft, to foften or familiarize it. 

Ar length, the prince deigned to-break filence, and to 
exprefs, though in a private manner, his fentiments*on 
the prefent fituation of affairs. He called together Hali- 
fax, Shrewfbury, Danby, and a few more; and: he-told 
them, that, °having® been invited over to reftore_ their 
liberty, he had engaged in this enterprize,and ‘had-at 
lat happily effected his purpofe. ‘That it belonged tothe 
parliament, now chofen and affembled with frecdom, “to 
concert meafures for the public fettlement ; and ‘he pre- 
tended not to interpofe in their determinations, “That he 

heard 
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CH gig heard of feveral fehemes propofed for eftablifhing, the go- 
WwW vernment: Some infifted on aregent ; others were. defirous 


of beftowing the crown onthe »princefs: It) was their 
concern alone to chufe’ the plan of adminiftration moft 
agreeable or advantageous to them. ‘That if they judged 
it proper to fettle a regent; he had no objection: 1He only 
thought it-incumbent on .-him ‘to infofm them,» that he 
was determined not to be the regent, norvever/to engage 
in a fcheme, which; he knew, would be expofed to fuch 
infuperable difficulties. "That no man could;have a jufter 
or deeper fenfe of; the: princefs’s merit than he was, int- 
prefied swith ; but he would rather remain a private per- 
fon than enjoy a crown, which muft depend on the.will 
or life-of another: And that’ they muft therefore, make 
account;jif they were inclined-to either-of thefe.two, plans 
of fettlement, that it would be totally out of his power 
to afift them in carrying it into execution : His affairs 
abroad. were too important to be abandoned: for fo preca- 
rious a dignity, or even torallow him fo much leifure.as 
would ibe requifite to introduce order into their disjointed 
government. 

THESE views of ‘the prince were feconded. by the prin- 
cefS herfclf,: who, asthe poffefled many virtues; wasca 
moft abfequious wife to.a hufband; who, in the judgment 
of the generality of her fex; would have:appeared fo dittle 
attractive and amiable.: All. confiderations. were negle&ed, 
when they.came in competition with, what fhe deemed her 
duty'to.the-prince. When Danby and. others of her partie 
zanswrote: her an-account of. their {chemes and, proceed- 
ings, dhe expreiied great difpleafure ; and even tran{mit- 
ted their letters to her hufband, asa-facrifice to conjugal 
fidelity. The princefs Anne.alfo concurred inthe fame 
plan. for the. public fettlement ; and, being, promifed ,an 
ample revenue, was content to be poftponed im the fuc- 
ceffion to the crown. And as the title.of her, infant, bro- 

ther 
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ther was, in the:prefent eftablifhment, entirely neglected, © aoe 

fhe might, on the whole; deenrherfelf; in poimt of intereft, es 

a gainer by this revolution. 1989- 
Tue chief parties, therefore, being agreed, the con= scttlemeat 

vention pafled a bill, in which they fettled the crowa ead 

the prince and princefs of Orange, the fole adminiftration 

to remain in the: prince: The princefs of Denmark ‘to 

fucceed after the death of the prince and princefs of 

Orange ;_ her pofterity after thofe of the princefs, but be- 

fore'thofe of the prince by any other wife. The conven- 

tion annexed to this fettlement of the crown a declaration 

of rights, where all the points, which had, of late years, 

been. difputed between the king and people, were finally 

determined ; and the powers of royal prerogative were 

more narrowly circum{cribed and more exadtly defined, 

than in any former period of the Englifh government. 


Tus have we” feen,'' throlich ‘the ‘courfe’ of four Manners, 
feigns, a continual ftruggle maintamed’ between file fiscees 
crown and the people: Privilege:and prerogative were 
ever at variance: And both parties, befide the prefent 
obje& of difpute, had many latent elaims,’ which, on a 
favoutable occafion, they’ produced’ againff their adver- 
faties. ‘Governments too fteady and uniform, as they are 
feldom free, fo are*they; in the'judgment of fome, at- 
tended with another fenfible inconvenience ? They abate 
the active powers of’ men; deprefs. courage; invention, 
and genius; and producé an univerfal’ lethargy in ‘the 
people. Though this’ épinion thay be juft, ‘the fluctua- 
tion and conteft, it muf be allowed, of the Englifh go- 
vernment were, during thefe* reigns, much too violent 

: both 
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CHAP. both for the repofe and fafety of the people. Foreign 
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w—,- affairs, at that time, were either entirely neglected, or 


1689. 


managed to pernicious purpofes: And in the domeftic 
adminiftration there was felt a continued fever, either 
fecret or manifeft ; fometimes the moftfurious convulfions 
and diforders. The revolution forms a new epoch in the 
conftitution ; and was probably attended with confequences 
more advantageous to the people, than barely freeing 
them from an exceptionable adminiftration. ~ By deciding 
many important gueftions in favour of liberty, and ftill 
more, by that great precedent of depofing one king, and 
eftablifhing a new family, it gave fuch an afcendant to 
popular principles, as has put the nature of the Englith 
conftitution beyond all controverfy. And it may juftly 
be affirmed, without any danger of exaggeration, that 
we, in this ifland, have ever fince enjoyed, if not the beft 
fyftem of government, at leaft the moft entire fyftem of 
liberty, that ever was known amongft mankind. 

To detry with fuch violence, as is ‘affeéted by fome, 
the whole line of Stuart ; to maintain, that their admi- 
niftration was one continued encroachment on the incon- 
teftible rights of the people ; is not giving due honour to 
that great event, which not only put a period to their 
hereditary fucceflion, but made a new fettlement. of the 
whole conftitution. The inconveniencies, fuffered by 
the people. under. the two firft reigns of that family (for 
in the main they were fortunate) proceeded in a great 
meafure from. the unavoidable. fituation of .affairs;. and 
{carcely any thing could have prevented thofe events; but 
fuch vigour of genius in the fovereign, attended with 
fuch good fortune, as might have enabled him entirely 
to overpower the liberties of his people. . While the par- 
liaments, in thofe reigns, were taking advantage of the 
neceffities of the prince, and attempting every {eflion to 
abolifh, or circumfcribe, or define, fome prerogative of 

the 
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the crown; and innovate in the ufual tenor of govern-C eee Pp 
inent: What could be expected, but that the prince A > yo 
‘would exert himfelf, in defending, againft fuch inveterate 1689. 
enemics, an authority, which, during the moft regular 
courfe of the former Englith government, had been ex- 
ercifed without difpute or controyerfy? And though 
Charles I]. in 1672, may with reafon be deemed the 
agereflor, nor is it poflible to juftify his condudt; yet 
were there. fome motives furely, which could engage a 
prince, fo foft and indolent, and at the fame time fo 
judicious; to attempt fuch hazardous enterprizes, He 
felt; that public affairs had reached a fituation, at which 
they could not poffibly remain without fome farther inno- 
vation: Frequent parliaments were become almoft .ab- 
folutely neceffary ‘to the conduéting of public bufinefs ; 
yet thefe affemblies were ftill, in the judgment of the 
royalifts; much inferior in dignity to the fovereign, whom 
they feemed better calculated to counfel than controul. 
The crown ftill pofiefled confiderable power of oppofing 
parliaments ; and had not as yet acquired the means of 
influencing them. Hence a continual jealoufy between 
thefe parts of the legiflature : Herice the inclination mu- 
tually to take advantage of each other’s neceffities : 
Hence the impoflibility, under which the king lay, of 
finding minifters; who could at once be ferviceable and 
faithful to him: If he followed his own choice in ap- 
pointing his fervants; without regard to their patliamen- 
tary intereft, a refratory feffion was inftantly to be 
expected : If he chofe them from amiong the leaders of 
popular affemblies, they either loft their influence with 
the people, by adhering to the crown, or they betrayed 
the crown; :in order to preferve their influence. Neither 
Hambden, whom Charles I. was willing to gain at any 
price ; nor Shaftefbury, whom Charles Il. after the po- 
pith plot, attempted to engage in his counfels, would 
You, VIII, ¥ renounce 
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C H A P. renounce their popularity for the precarious, and, as they 
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1689, 


efteenied it, deceitful favour of the prince. The root of 
their authority they ftill thought to lie in the parliament ; 
andas the power of that aflembly was not yet uncontroul- 
able, they ftill refolved to augment it, though at the exe 
pence of the royal prerogatives. 

Ir is no wonder, that thefe evénts liave long, by the 
reprefentations of faction, been extremely clouded and 
obfcured. No man has yet arifen, who has payed an 
entire regard to truth, and has dared to expofe her, with- 
out covering or difguife, to the eyes of the prejudiced 
public. Even that party amongft us, which boafts of 
the higheft regard to liberty, has not poffeffed fufficient 
liberty of thought in this particular; nor has been able 
to decide impartially of their owa merit, compared with 
that of their antagonifts. More noble perhaps in their 
ends, and highly beneficial to mankind; they muftalfo 
be allowed to have often been lefs juftifiable in the means, 
and in many of their enterprizes to have payed more re- 
gard to political than to moral confiderations. Obliged 
to court the favour of the populace, they found it necef- 
fary to comply with their rage and folly ; and have even; 
on many occafions, by propagating calumnies, and by pro- 
moting violence, ferved to infatuate, as well as corrupt 
that people, to whom they made a tender of liberty and 
juftice. Charles I. was a tyrant, a papift, and a con- 
triver of the Irifh maffacre: The church of England was 
relapfing faft into idolatry: Puritanifm was the only true, 
religion, and the covenant the favourite object of hea- 
venly regard. Through thefe delufions the party pro- 
ceeded, and, what may feem wonderful, fill to the 
encreafe of Jaw and liberty; till they reached the impo- 
fture of the popifh plot, a fiction which exceeds the ordi- 
nary bounds of vulgar credulity. But however fingular 
thefe events may appear, there is really nothing altoze~ 
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ther new in any period of modern hiftory: And it is re-C H A Pe 
1 ibuniti hough Yometimes ufeful ~*~", 
ftnarkable, that tribunitian arts, though fometimes ufefu 
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in a free conftitution, have ufually been fuch as men of 
probity and honour could not bring themfelves either to 
practice or approve. “The other faction, which, fince the 
revolution, has been obliged to cultivate popularity, fome~ 
times found it neceflary to employ like artifices. 

THE Whig party, for a courfe of near feventy years, 
has, almoft without interruption, enjoyed the whole au- 
thority of government; and no honours or offices could 
be obtained but by their countenance and protection. But 
this event, which, in fome particulars, has been advan- 
tageous to the flate, has proved deftruCtive to the truth of 
hiftory, and has eftablifhed many grofs falfehoods, which 
it is unaccountable how any civilized nation could have 
embraced with regard to its domeftic occurrences. Cam~ 
pofitions the moft defpicable, both for ftyle and matter, 
have been extolled, and propagated, and read; as if they 
had equalled the moft celebrated remains of antiquity ¥. 
And forgetting that a regard to liberty, though a laudable 
paffion, ought commonly to be fubordinate to a reverence 
for eftablifhed government, the prevailing faction has ce- 
lebrated only the partizans of the former, who purfued 
as their object the perfection of civil fociety, and has ex- 
tolled them at the expence of their antagonifts, who main- 
tained thofe maxims, that are eflential to its very exiftence. 
But extremes of all kinds are to be avoided; and though 
mo one will ever pleafe either faction by moderate opinions, 
it is there we are moft likely to meet with truth and cer- 
tainty. 

We fhall fubjoin to this general view of the Englith 
governmest, fome account of the fate of the finances, 
arms, trade, manners, arts, between the reftoration and 
revolution. 

¥ Such as Rapin Thoyrat, Lotke, Sidney, Hoadley, &¢, 
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c be THE revenue of Charles II. as fettled by the long 
u———/ parliament, was put upon a very bad footing. It was 
1689, too fmall, if they intended to make him independant in 
the common courfe of his adminiftration: It was too 

Jarge, and fettled during too long a period, if they ree 
folved’to keep him in entire dependance, The «great 


debts of the republic, which were thrown upon that 
prince ; the neceflity of fupplying the naval and military 
ftores, which were entirely exhaufted*; that of repairing 
and furnifhing his palaces’: All thefe caufes involved the 
king in gteat difficulties immediately after his reftoration ; 
and the parliament was not fufficiently liberal in fupply- 
ing him. Perhaps too he had contracted fome debts 
abroad ; and his bounty to the diftrefied cavaliers, though 
it did not correfpond either to their fervices or expecta- 
tions, could not fail, in fome degree, to exhauft his 
treafury. The extraordinary fums, granted the king | 
during the firft years, did not fuffice for thefe extraordi- 


nary expences ; and the excife and cuftoms, the only con- 
flant revenue, amounted not to nine hundred thoufand 
pounds a-year, and fell much fhort of the ordinary bur- 


thens of government. ‘The addition of hearth-money in . 
1662, and of other two branches in 1669 and 1670, 
brought up the revenue to oné million three hundred 
fifty-eight thoufand pounds, as we learn from lord Dan- 


by’s account: But the fame authority informs us, that the 


yearly expence of government was at that time one million 
i three hundred eighty-feven thoufand feven hundred and 


feventy pounds?; without mentioning contingencies, which 
are always confiderable, even under the moft prudent ad- 


} Z Lord Clarendon’s fpeech tothe parliament, O&. 9, 1665. 

i} @ Ralph’s Hiftory, vol. i, p. 288. We learn from that lord’s Memoirs, 
p. 12. that the receipts of the Exchequer, during fix years, from 1673 to 
1679, were about eight millions two hundred thoufand pounds, or one million 
three hundred fixty-fix thoufand pounds a-year. See likewile, p. 169. 
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parliament : They were computed to be above two hun- 
dred thoufand pounds a-year. It muft be allowed, becaufe 
afferted by all cotemporary authors of both parties, and 
even confefled by himfelf, that king Charles was fome- 
what profufe and negligent, But it is likewife certain, 
that a very rigid frugality was requifite to fupport the go- 
vernment under fuch difficulties. It is a familiar rule in 
all bufinefs, that every man fhould be payed, in proportion 
to the truft repofed in him, and to the power, which he 
enjoys ; and the nation foon found reafon, from Charles’s 
dangerous connexions with France, to repent their de- 
parture from that prudential maxim. Indeed, could the 
parliaments in the reign of Charles I. have been induced 
to relinquifh fo far their old habits, as to grant that prince 
the fame revenue which was voted to his fucceffor, or had 
thofe in the reign of Charles II, conferred on him as large 
a.revenue as was enjoyed by his brother, all the diforders 
in both reigns might eafily have been prevented, and pro- 
bably all reafonable conceffions to liberty might peaceably 


have been obtained ftom both monarchs. But thefe aflém- 


blies, unacquainted with public bufinefs, and often actus 
ated by faction and fanaticifm, could never be made 
fenfible, but too late and by fatal experience, of the incef- 
fant change of times and fituations, The French ambaffador 
informs his court, that Charles was very well fatisfied 
with -his fhare of power, could the parliament have been 
induced to make him tolerably eafy in his revenue >. 


Ir we eftimate the ordinary revenue of Charles II. at 


one million two hundred thoufand pounds a-year during 
his whole reign, the computation will rather exceed than 
fall below the true value. The convention parliament, 
after all the fums, which they had granted the king to- 


& Dalrymple’s Appendix, p. 142, 
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Cc re A P. wards the payment of old debts, threw, the Jaft day of 
eek their meeting, a debt upon him, amounting to one mif- 


lion feven ccna forty three thoufand two hundred 
fixty-three pounds*. All the extraordinary fums, which 
were afterwards voted him by parliament, amounted to 
eleven millions four hundred forty-three thoufand four 
hundred and feven pounds; which, divided by twenty- 
four, the number of years which that king reigned, make 
four hundred feventy-fix thoufand eight hundred and 
eight pounds a-year. During that time, he had two 
violent wars to fuftain with the Dutch ; and in 1678, he 
made expenfive preparations for a war with France. In 
the fir Dutch war, both France and Denmark were 
allies to the United Provinces, and the naval armaments 
in England were very great; fo that it is impoffible he 
could have fecreted any part, at leaft any confiderable 
part, of the fums, which were then voted him by parlia- 
ment. 

To thefe fums we muft add about one million two 
hundred thoufand pounds, which had been detained from 
the bankers on fhutting up the Exchequer in 1672. The 
king payed fix per cent. for this money during the refk 
of his reign *. It is remarkable, that, notwithftanding 
this viclent breach of faith, the king, two. years after, 
borrowed money at eight per cent; the fame rate of in- 
tereft. which he had payed before that event *. A_proof, 
that public credit, inftead of being of fo delicate a nature, 


as we are apt to imagine, is, in reality, fo hardy and robuit, 


that it is very difficult to deftroy it. 

Tue reyenue of James was raifed by the parliameng 
© about one million eight hundred and fifty thoufand 
pounds £; and his income as duke of York, being added, 
made the whole amount to two millions a year; a fum 

¢ Journals, 29th of December, 1660. 4 Danby’s Memoirs, p. 7» 

¢ 4d, po Gs. ¥ Journ, tf of March, 1689, 

well 
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well proportioned to the public neceffities, but enjoyed © ¥ 
by him in too independant a manner. The national debt , i ; 


at the revolution amounted to one million fifty-four thou- 
fand nine hundred twenty-five pounds , 

Tue militia fell much to decay during thefe two reigns, 
partly by the policy of the kings, who had entertained a 
diffidence of their fubjects, partly by that ill-judged law, 
which limited the king’s power of muftering and array~ 
ing them. In the beginning, however, of Charles’s 
reign, the militia was ftill deemed formidable. De Wit 
having propofed to the French king an invafion of Eng- 


- Jand during the firft Dutch war, that monarch replied, 


that fuch an attempt would be entirely fruitlefs, and 
would tend only to unite the Englifh. In a few days, 
faid he, after qur landing, there will be fifty thoufand 
men at leaft upon us*, 

CHARLES in the beginning of his reign had in pay 
near five thoufand men, of guards and garrifons. At the 
end of his reign he augmented this number to near eight 
thoufand. James on Monmouth’s rebellion had on foot 
about fifteen thoufand men; and when the prince of 
Orange invaded him, there were no fewer than thirty 
thoufand regular troops in England, 

Tue Englith navy, during the greater part of Charles’s 
reign, made a confiderable figure, for number of fhips, 
valour of the men, and conduct of the commanders. Even 
in 1678, the fleet confifted of eighty-three fhips ‘; be- 
fides thirty, which were at that time on the ftocks.. On 
the king’s reftoration he found only fixty-three veffels of 
all fizes *. During the latter part of Charles’s reign, the 
navy fell fomewhat to decay, by reafon of the narrow- 
nefs of the king’s revenue: But James, fogn after his 
acceffion, reftared it to its former power and glory ; and 

& Journ 2oth of March, 1689. h D’Eftrades, 2o:h of Oftober, 1666. 

+ Pepys’s Memoirs, p. 4 & Memoirs of Englith affairs, chiefly naval. 
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c HAP. before he left the throne, catried it much farther. The 
enh Sadmiiniftration- of the admiralty under Pepys, is’ ftill re- 
1689. “warded as a'trodel for order arid economy. ‘The fleet at 
the revolution confifted of one hundred feventy-three 
veflels of all fizes ; and required forty-two thoufand fea- 
men to maa it', That king, when Duke of York; had 
been the fir inventor of fea-fignals. The ‘military ge- 
nius, during thefe two reigns, had not totally decayed 
aniong the young nobility. Dorfet, Mulgrave; Rochefter, 
not to mention Offory, ferved on board the fleet, aiid 
were prefent in the moft furious engagements againft the 
Dutch. 

THE commerce and riches of England did never, 
during any period, encreafe fo faft as from the reftora- 
tion to the revolution. The two Datch wars, by dif- 
turbing the trade of that republic, promoted the naviga- 
tion of this ifland ; and after Charles had made a feparate 
peace with the States, his fubjeéts enjoyed unmolefted 
the trade of Europe. The only difturbance, which they 
met with, was from a few French privateers, who infefted 
the channel ; and Charles interpofed not in behalf of his 
fubjects with fufficient fpirit and vigour. The recovery 
or ‘conqueft of New York and the Jerfeys was a confi- 
derable accéffion to the ftrength and fecurity of the Eng- 
lifh colonies; and, together with the fettlement of Pen- 
filvania and Carolina, which was effeéted during that 


reign, extended the Englifh empire in America. The 
perfecutions of the diffenters, or more properly {peak 


ing, the reftraints’ impofed upon them, contributed , to 
augment and people thefe colonies. Dr, Davenant af- 
firms ™, that the fhipping of England more than doubled 
during thefe twenty-eight years. Several new manuface 
tures were eftablifhed ; in iron, brafs, filk, hats, glafs, 

N Lives of the adinirals, vol. ii, p. 496, m Difcourfe onthe public 


venues, part li, p. 295 33, 35 


paper, 
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paper, &c.* One Brewer, leaving the Low Countries, ee P, 

when. they were thicatenéd with. a French conqueft, ~ 

brought the art of dying woollen cloth intoEngland, and — 1689. 
by that improventent faved the nation great fums of 

money. | The encreafe of coinage during thefe two reigns 

was ten millions two hundred fixty-one thoufand pounds, 

A board of trade was ereéted in 1670; and the earl of 
Sandwich was made prefident. Charles revived and fup- 
ported the charter of the Eaft-India company; a meafure 
whofe utility is by fome thought doubtful: He granted 
, a charter to the Hudfon’s Bay company ; a meafure pro- 

bably hurtful. 

WE learn from Sir Jofiah. Child *, that in 1688 there” 

were on the Change more men worth 10,000 pounds 
than there were in 1650 worth a thoufand; that 500 
, pounds with a daughter was, in the latter period, deemed 
: a larger portion than 2000 in the former; that géntle- 
women, in thofe earlier times, thought. themfelves well 
cloathed in a ferge gown, which a chambermaid- would, 
in 4688, be afhamed to be feen in; -and that, befides the 
great encreafe of rich cloaths, plate, jewels, and houfe- 
hold. furniture, coaches were in that time augmented.a 
hundred fold. 

Tue duke of Buckingham introduced from Venice the 
Ae manufacture of glafs and chriftal into England, Prince 
Rupert was alfo an encourager of ufeful arts and manu- 
factures: He himfelf was the inventor of etching. 

Tue firft law for erecting turnpikes was pafled in 
1662: The places of the turnpikes. were Wadefmill, 
Caxton, and Stilton: But the general and great improve- 
ment of highways took not place till the reign of 
George II. 

In 1663, was pafled the firft law for allowing the 
exportation of foreign coin and bullion, 


* Brief obfervations, &c. 


In 
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CHAP. In 1667 was concluded. the firft American ‘treaty 
a,» ) England and Spain: This treaty. was: mad 
een prea) DELWECEN ngte pa i aty ade 
3689. more general and complete in 1670. The two ftates 
then renounced all right of trading with each. others 
colonies ; and the title of England was acknowledged to 

all the territories in America, of which fhe was then pof- 


feffed. 


Tue French king, about the beginning of Charles’s 
reign, laid fome impofitions on Englifh commodities: 
And the Englifh, -partly difpleafed with this innovation, 
partly moved by their animofity againft France, retali- 
ated, by laying fuch reftraints on the commerce with that 
kingdom as amounted almoft to a prohibition. ‘They 
formed calculations, by which they perfuaded them- 
felves, that they were lofers a million and a half or near 
two millions a year by the French trade. But no 
good effects were found to refult from theie reftyaints, 


and in king James’s reign they were taken off by par- 
Jiament. 

JorD CLARENDON tells us, that, in 1665, when 
money, in confequence of a treaty, was to be ‘remitted 
to the bifhop of Munfter, it was found, that the whole 


trade of England could not fupply above 1000 pounds a 
month to Frankfort and Cologne, nor above 20,000 
pounds a month to Hamburgh: Thefe fums appear fur- 
prifingly {mall °, 

AT the fame time that the boroughs of England were 
deprived of their privileges, a like attempt was made 
on the colonies. King James recalled the charters, by 
which their liberties were fecured ; and he fent over 
governors invefted with abfolute power. ‘The arbitrary 

principles of that monarch appear in every part of his 
adminiftration, 


© Life of Clarendor, p. 227. 
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Tue people, during thefe two reigns, were, in a greatC H A P. 
XI. 

meafure, cured of that wild fanaticifm, by which they os 
had formerly been fo much agitated. Whatever new 1689. 
vices they might acquire, it may be queftioned, whether, 
by this change, they were, in the main, much lofers in 
point of morals, By the example of Charles IT. and she 
cavaliers, licentioufnefs and debauchery became prevalent 
in the nation. The pleafures of the table were much 
purfued. Love was treated more as an appetite than a 
! paffion, ‘The one fex began to abate of the national 
charater of chaftity, without being able ta infpire the 
ether with fentiment or delicacy. 

Tue abufes in the former age, arifing from over~ 
ftrained pretenfions to piety, had much propagated the 
fpirit of irreligion ; and many of the ingenious men of 
this period lie under the imputation of deifm. Befides 
wits and fcholars by profeflion, Shaftefbury, Halifax, 
Buckingham, Mulgrave, Sunderland, Effex, Rochefter, 
Sidney, ‘Temple are fuppofed to have adopted thefe prin- 


i ciples. 
: Tue fame factions, which formerly diftraéted the 

in . y] 

nation, were revived, and exerted themfelves in the moft 


ungenerous and unmanly enterprizes again{t each other. 
King Charles being in his whole deportment a model of 
eafy and gentleman-like behaviour, improved the polite- 
nefs of the nation; as much as fation, which of all 


7 things is moft deftruGtive to that virtue, could poffibly 
permit. His courtiers were long diftinguifhable in Eng- 
Jand by their obliging and agreeable manners. 

Tix the revolution, the liberty of the prefs was very 
imperfectly enjoyed in England, and during a very fhort 
period. The ftar- chamber, while that court fubfifted, 
put effe&tual reftraints upon printing. On the fupprefiton 
of that tribunal in 1641, the long parliament; after their 

rupture 
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CHA P. rupture with the king, aflumed the fame power with 
PE <a ep regard to the licencing of books ; and this authority was 
7689, continued during all the period of the republic and pro- 
tectorfhip°. ‘I’wo years after the reftoration, an act was 
pafled, reviving the republican ordinances. This a& 
expired in 167@; but was revived in the firft of king 
james. The liberty of the prefs did’ not even com- 
mence with the revolution. It was not fill 1694, 
that the reftraints were'taken off; to the great difpleafute 
of the king, and his minifters, who, feeing no where, in 
any government, during prefent or paft ages, any ex- 
ample of fuch unlimited freedom, doubted much of its 
falutary effects, and probably thought, that no books or 
writings would ever fo much improve the general under- 
ftanding of men, as to rendér it fafe to entruft them with 

an indulgence fo eafily abufed. 

In 1677, the old law for burning heretics was re- 
pealed ; a prudent meafure, while the nation was in 
continual dread of the return of popery, 

Aminpst the thick cloud of bigotry and ighorance, 
which overfpread the nation, during the commonwealth 
and protectorfhip, there were a few fedate philofophers, 
who, in the retirement of Oxford, cultivated their reafon, 
and eftablifhed conferences for the mutual communication 
of their difcoveries in phyfics and geometry. Wilkins, a 
clergyman, who had married Cromwel’s fifter, and was 
afterwards bifhop of Chefter, promoted thefe philofophi- 
cal converfations. Immediately after the reftoration, 
thefe men procured a patent, and having enlarged their 
number, were denominated the Royal Society. But this 
patent was all they obtained from the king. Though 
Charles was a lover of the fciences, particularly chymiftry 
and mechanics ; he animated them by his example alone, 
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not_by his bounty. His craving-eourtiers and miftreffés,C HA P. 


by whom he was perpetually furrounded, engroffed all his 
expence, and left him neither money nor attention for 
literary merit. His contemporary, Lewis, who fell fhort 
of the king’s genius and knowledge in this particular, 
much exceeded him in liberality. Befides penfions con- 
ferred on learned men throughout all Europe, his aca- 
demies were directed by rules and fupported ,by falaries : 
A generofity which does great honour to his memory ; 
and in the eyes of all the ingenious part of mankind, 


will be efteemed an atonement for many of the errors of 


his reign. We may be furprized, that this example 
fhould not be more followed by princes ; fince it is cer- 
tain that that bounty, fo extenfive, fo beneficial, and 
fo much celebrated, coft not this monarch fo great a fum 
as is often conferred on one ufelefs overgrown favourite 
or courtier, 

Bur though the French academy of fciences was di- 
rected, encouraged and fupported by the fovereign, there 
arofe in England fome men of fuperior genius who were 
more than fufficient to caft the balance, and who drew 
on themfelves and on their native country the regard and 
attention of Europe. Befides Wilkins, Wren, Wallis, 
eminent mathematicians, Hooke, an accurate obferver by 
microfcopes, and Sydenham, the reftorer of true phyfic; 
there flourifhed during this period a Boyle and a Newton ; 
men who trod, with cautious, and therefore the more 
fecure fleps, the only road, which leads to true philo- 
fophy. 

Boye improved the pneumatic engine invented by 
Otto Guericke, and was thereby enabled to make feveral 
new and curious experiments on the air as well as on 
other bodies : His chemiftry is much admired by thofe who 
ate acquainted with that art: His hydroftatics contain a 
greater mixture of .reafoning and invention with experi- 


ment 
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CH A P. ment than any other of his works; but his reafoning is 
Nemsseig okt {till remote from that boldnefs and temerity, which had 


1689, 


Jed aftray fo many philofophers. Boyle was a great par= 
tizan of the mechanical philofophy ; a theory, which, 
by difcovering fome of the fecrets of nature; and allow- 
ing us to imagine the reft, is fo agreeable to the natural 
vanity and curiofity of men. He died in 1691, aged 65. 

In Newton this ifland may boaft of having produced 
the greateft and rareft genius that ever arofe for the orna- 
ment and inftruétion of the fpecies. Cautious in ads 
mitting no principles but fuch as were founded on experi- 
ment; but refolute to adopt every fuch principle, how- 
ever new or unufual : From modefty, ignorant of his 
fuperiority above the reft of mankind ; and thence, lefs 
careful to accommodate his reafonings to common appres 
henfions: More anxious to. merit than acquire fame: 
He was from thefe caufes long unknown to the world; 
but his reputation at laft broke out with a luftre, which 
fcarcely any writer, during his own life-time, had ever 
before attained. While Newton feemed to draw off the 
veil from fome of the myfteries of nature, he fhewed at 
the fame time the imperfections of the mechanical philo- 
fophy ; and thereby reftored her ultimate fecrets to that 
obfcurity, in which they ever did and ever will remain. 
He died in 1727, aged 85. 

THis age was far from being fo favourable to polite 
literature as to the fciences. _ Charles, though fond of 
wit, though poflefled himfelf of a confiderable fhare of it, 
though his tafte in converfation feems to have been found - 
and juft; ferved rather to corrupt than improve the 
poetry and eloquence of his time. When the theatres 
were opened at the reftoration, and freedom was again 
given to pleafantry and ingenuity ; men, after fo leng an 
abftinence, fed on thefe delicacies with lefs tafte than 
avidity, and the coarfeit and moft irregular {pecics of wit 

was 


was received by the court as well'as by the people. The C H A Ps 
produtions, reprefénted at that time on the ftage, were csp 
fuch monfters of extravagance and folly ;. fo utterly 1689 
deftitute of all reafon or even common fenfe; that they 
would be the difgrace of Englifh literature, had not the 
nation made atonement for its former admiration of them, 
by the total oblivion to which they.are now condemned. 
The duke of Buckingham’s Rehearfal, which expofed 
thefe wild productions, feems to be a piece of ridicule 
carried to excefs; yet in reality the copy fcarcely equals 
fome of the abfurdities, which we meet with in the 
originals *. 

Turs fevere fatire, together with the good fenfe of 
the nation, corrected, after fome time, the extravagancieg 
of the fathionable wit ; but the produétions of literature 
ftill wanted much of that correctnefs and delicacy, which 
we fo much admire in the ancients, and in the French 
writers, their judicious imitators. It was indeed during 
this period chiefly, that that nation left the Englifh 
behind them in the produéticns of poetry, eloquence, 
hiftory, and other branches of polite letters; and ac- 
quired a fuperiority, which the efforts of Englith writers, 


during the fubfequent age, did more fuccefsfully conteft 
with them. The arts and {ciences were imported from 
Italy into this ifland as early as into France ; and made 
at firft more fenfible advances, Spencer, Shakefpeare; 
Bacon, Johnfon, were fuperior to their cotemporaries, 
who flourifhed in that kingdom. Milton, Waller, Den- 
ham, Cowley, Harvey were at leaft equal to their co- 
temporaries. The reign of Charles. If. which fome 
prepofteroufly reprefent as our Auguftan age, retarded 
the progre(s of polite literature in this ifland; and it was 
then found that the immeafurable l.centioufnels, in- 


2 The duke cf Buckingham died on the 16th of April, 2688. 
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¢ HA P. dulged or rather applauded at court, was more deftrucs 


LXXI. 
ui. tive to the refined arts, than even the cant, nonferife; 


689. and enthufiafm of the preceding period, 

Most of the celebrated writers of this age temain 
monuments of genius, perverted by indecency and bad 
tafte; and none more than Dryden, both by reafonof the 
greatnefs of his talents and the grofs abuie which he made 
of them. His plays, excepting a few fcenes, are utterly 
disfigured by vice or folly or both. His tranflations 
appear too much the offspring of hafte and hunger: ~ 
Even his fables are ill-chofen tales, conveyed in an in- 
correct, though fpirited verfification. Yet amidft this 
great number of loofe productions, the refufe of our Jan- 
guage, there are found fome fmall pieces, his Ode to Sts 
Cecilia, the greater part of Abfalom and Achitophel, 
and a few more, which difcover fo great genius; fuch 
richnefs of expreffion, fuch pomp and variety of numbers, 
that they leave us equally full of regret and indignation; 
on account of the inferiority or rather great abfurdity of 
his other writings. He died in 1701, aged 69. 

Tue very name of Rochefter is offenfive to modeft 
ears; yet does his poetry difcover fuch energy of ftyle and 
fuch poignancy of fatire, as give ground to imagine what 
fo fine a genius, had he fallen in a more happy age, and 
had followed better models, was capable of producing, 
The ancient fatyrifts often ufed great liberties in their 
expreflions; but their freedom no more refembles the 
licentioufnefs of Rochefter, than the nakednefs of an 
Indian does that of a common proftitute. 


= 
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WycHERLEY was ambitious of the reputation of wit 
and libertinifm; and he attained it: He was probably 
capable of reaching the fame of true comedy, and in 
firudtive ridicule. Otway had a genius finely turned to 
the pathetic ; but he neither obferves ftriétly the rules of 


the drama, nor the rules, {till more eflential , of propriety 
z and 
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and decorum. Byone fingle piece the duke of Bucking C a P, 
ham did both great fervice to his age and honour to hime —__y 
felf. The earls of Mulgrave, Dorfet, aiid Rofcommon 39 
wrote in a good tafte ; but their produétions are either 
feeble or carelefs. The marquefs’of Halifax difcovers a 
refined genius; and nothing but leifure and an inferior 
fiation feems wanting to have procured him eminence in 
literature. 

OF all the confiderable writers of this age, Sir William 
Temple is almoft the only one, that kept himfelf alto- 
gether unpolluted by that inundation of vice and licen= 
tioufnefs, which overwhelmed the nation, The ftyle of 
this author, though extremely negligent; and even in 
fected with foreign idioms, is agreeable and interefting. 
That mixture of vanity which appears in his works, is 
rather a recommendation to them. By means of it, we 
enter intoacquaintance with the charaéter of the author, 
full of honour and humanity; and fancy that we ars 
engaged, not in the perufal of a book; but in conver- 
fation with a companion. He died in 1698, aged 70. 

Tuoucu Hudibras was publithed, and probably com- 
pofed during the reign of Charles II, Butler may juftly, 
as well as Milton be thought to belong to the foregoing 
period. No compofition abounds fo much as Hudibras in 
ftrokes of juft and inimitable wit; yet are there many 
performances, which give us great or greater entertain- 
ment on the whole perufal. .The allufions in Butler are 
often dark and far-fetched; and though fearcely any 
author was ever able to exprefs his thoughts in fo few 
words, he often employs too many thoughts on one fub- 
ject, and thereby becomes prolix after an unufual manner. 
It is furprizing how much erudition Butler has intro- 
duced with fo good a grace intoa work of pleafantry and 
humour: Hudibras is perhaps one of the moft learned 
compofitions, that is to be found in ahy language, The 
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C 4 AP. advantage which the royal caufe received froth this 
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, poem, in expofing the fanaticifm and falfe pretences of 
the former parliamentary party, was prodigious. ‘The 
king himfelf had fo good a tafte as to be highly pleafed 
with the merit of the work, and had. even got a great 
part of it by heart: Yet was he’either fo carelefs in his 
temper, or fo little endowed with the virtue of liberality, 
or more properly fpeaking, of gratitude, that he allowed 
the author, a man of virtue and probity, to live in 
obfcurity, and die in want”, Dryden is an inftance of a 

negligence of the fame kind. His Abfalom fenfibly con- 
asibared to the victory, which the tories. obtained over 
the whigs, after the exclufion parliaments : Yet could not 
this merit, aided by his great genius, procure him an 
eftablifhment, which might exempt him from the neceflity 
of writing for bread. Otway, though a profefled royalift, 
could not even procure bread by his writings; and he had 
the fingular fate of dying literally of hunger. Thefe 


incidents throw a great ftain on the memory of Charles, 


who had difcernment, loved genius, was liberal of mo- 
ney, but attained not-the praife of true generolity, 


» Butler died in 1680, aged 68. 
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BREY-LANDS, the immediate inconveniences refulting from their 

alienation into lay-hands at the reformation, iv, 327. : 

Abbeys, their rich revenues, iv. 184. The hofpitality exercifed*by them, 
ib. See Monaferies. 

Abbot, archbifhop, is fufpénded and confined, for refufing to licenfe Sib- 
thorp’s fermon on general loans, vi. 226, Is employed by the lords.to 
modetate the pretenfions of the commons, in the petition of right, 
2515 

Abbots, are excluded from their feats in the hovfe'of lords, iv. 205. See 
Monafteries. 

Abhorrers, and petitioners, an account of the origin of thofe party diftinc- 
tions, viii. 126. The former perfecuted, and the latter countenancsr's 
by the houfe of commons, ats 

Acadie is yielded to the French by the treaty of Breda, Vil: 42 3 

Acca, daughter of /flla king of Deira, is married to Ethelfre 
Bernicia, i. 26. 

Acre, a city in Paleftine, befieged by the Chriflians; ii, 13. - Taken by the 
affilance of Richard I. of Engiand, and Philip of France; 15. The 
garrifon butchered, 223 

Adela, daughter of inep William the Conqueror, her iffue; ihevwing the 
foundation of king Stephen’s pr etenfions, 1. 350. 

Adelfrid, king of Bernicia, eftablifhes the kingdom of Northumberland, 
i, 20. 40. “Great flaughter of Britifh monks by, 41  Deftroys the vaft 
monaftery of Bangor; 26, Defeated-and killed by Redwal king of the 
Eaft Angles, 42. 

Adjournment of parliament, diftin@ion between that by the king, and of the 
houfe of commons by themfelves, vi. 275, note. 

Admiral, \ord highs an eecount of thole who filled that pott sie r the 
reign of James I, vi, 156. Thofe in the reign of Chasiexl. Vil. 153. 
Hdrian, emperor, builds his famous rampart between Britain-and Caledoniay 

j...0, Completed by Severus, 26. 

Adrian Il. an Enolith pope, his.motive; for making a grant of Ireland to 
Henry II. of England, i, 426, 

Q 


Adrian Vi. p pope, his conduct toward the reformers, iv) 39, Dies. 48. 
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Adultery, te legal eompofition for, among our Saxon anceflors, i. 220. 

“Ella, a Saxon, defeats the Britons, and fettles in Suflex, i. 22. See 
Suffex, : 

, another Saxon of that name, is made king of Deira, i. 26, 

43 tius, why unable to liften to the embafly of the Britons for afliftance, 
ita. 

demu, or reprefentatives of the army, in a military parliament, chofen, 
vii. 87. Send cornet Joyce to feize the king from Holdenby, 88. 
Their meetings forbid by Cromwel, 109, Diforders committed by 
them, 166. Are fupprefied by the genetals, 167. 

Agnes Sorel, miftrefs of Charles VII. affifts the queen in recovering him 
from his dejeétion on the fiege of Orleans, iii. 141. 

Asricola, Julius, finally fubdues the Britons, as far as Caledonia, i. 9. 
How he fecured their fubjeGtion, 24, His civil inflitutions, 2d, 

Avriculture, evidence of the bad ftate of, in the time of Henry VIII. iv. 
278. State of, during the reign of James I. vi. 188. 

Aix fa Chapelle, treaty of, in refult of the triple alliance, vii. 437. 

Alafco, John, a Polifh nobleman, being expelled, turns proteftant preacher, 
and takes refuge with his congregation in England, iv. 347. Is pro- 
teéted by the conncil, 7. Is forced to leave England at the acceflion of . 
queen Mary, 378. 

Albano, the pope’s legate, excommunicates prince Richard, fon of Henry 
II. for rebelling againft his father, i. 460. 

Albany, duke of, brother to Robert II. king of Scotland, affomes the 
adminiftration, iii 75. Enjoys the regal power by the death of his 
brother and the captivity of hisnephew, 75. Sends forces to the Dauphin 
of France, who defeat and kill the duke of Clarence, 114. Dies, 128, 
Charafter of his fon Murdac, 78, 

——, duke of, is invited over by the influence of thelord Hume, to accept 
the regency of Scotland, iv. 6. The ftate of the kingdom as it 
appeared to him at his arrival, 24. \Is prejudiced againft Hume, by the 
enemies of that nobleman, 7. The young king carried off by his 
mother, 7. Lord Hume makes war againit him, and is put to death 
by him, 8. Goes over to France, #5, Returns to Scotland, 42. 
Concludes a trace with the Englifh, and returns to France, 43. Comes 
back, but his operations again{ft England difconcerted, 45. Leaves Scot- 
land finally, 76. 

Albemarle, earl of, foments a rebellion of the barons againft Henry Hl, 
ii. 153. Lofes Rockingham calle, but gains Fotheringay, and others, 
ib. Is excommunicated by Pandolf the legate, 25. Submits, and is 
pardoned, 154. 

-——— general Monk created duke of, vii. 350. Procures the con- 
demnation of Argyle, 368. Engages the Dutch admirals for four days, 
410, “His death and character, 467, note. 

Albert and Theodin appointed legates to inquire into the murder of 
Thomas a Becket, i. 431. Their accommodation with Henry II. onthe 
account of it, 432. Abfolve him, 433. 

Albigenfes, who they were, ii. 66. A crufade againf{ them publifhed by 
pope Innocent III. i6, Exterminated, 67. 


Albiney, 
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ibiney, William de, defends the caftle of Rochefter for the barons againft 
king John, ii. 93. Is obliged to furrender, id. 

Alcuin, a clergyman, fent by Offa, king of Mercia, to the emperor Char- 
lemagne, and becomes his preceptor in the {ciences, i. 50. 

Alderman and Earl, fynonimous terms in the Saxon laws and annals, i. 

576. 

Med, archbifhop of York, crowns king Harold, i. 179. Crowns Wil- 
liam the Conqueror, 2 36. Dies of grief, Bows 

Ale, its price in the reign ” of Henry Ill, ii, 224. 

Alencon, befieged by John king of England, 1.50. The fieze raifed by 
the addrefs of Philip of: France, Bhs 

duke of, created duke of Anjou, v. 239. 

Alexander I, pope, his motives for declaring in favour of the Norman 
invafion, i, 185.256. Sends Ermenfroy, legate to William the con- 
queror, 24. 

III. pope, driven from Rome, by the anti-pope Victor IV. 1. 381. 

Abjec&t honours paid to, by the kings of France and England, 7. 

Annuls the conftitutions of Clarendon, 396. ~ Deceives the intentions 

of Henry El. in the grant of a legantine commiffion, 76, His honourable 

reception of archbifhop Becket, and cool-behaviour to Henr y’s embafly, 

403. Attempts by his nuncios to reconcile them, 410. Appeafed by 

Henry’s fubmiflions on the occafion of Becket’s murder, 420. Chepiess 

Becket, 421. Iffues bulls at Henry’s defire againft-his fons, 437. 

IV. pope, publifhes a crufade againit Sicily, 11.173. His levies 

on the Englifh clergy to carry it on, 2d. A ie the kingdom with 

an interdiét for non- =payment of hisdemands, 174. 

VI, pope, fends. a nuncio to engage tae Vil. of England in a 

crufade againft the Turks, iii. 384. 

Ill. king of Scotland, efpouies the fifter of Edward I, of England, 
ii, 245. His death, 24, 

Alexis Comnenus, emperor of Greece, his policy to get rid of the cru- 
faders, i. 309% 

Alford, encounter there, between Montrofe and Baillie, vii. 1. 

Alfred, accompanies his father Ethelwolt in his pilgrimage to Rome, i. 71. 
Affifts his brother king Ethelred agai air the Danes, 74, Succeeds him 
to the crown, 76, Is anointed at.Rome by pope Leo Ifl, id. Progrefs 
of his education, 77. Is worfted by the Danes, 7b, Fights feveral 
battles with them, 79. Forced:to relinquifh his dominions in the difguife 
of a peafant, 80. Avecdote of him during this concealment, 76. Col- 
le&ts fome retainers in a fecret retreat, 2b, Sallies and routs the Danes, 
8i. Enters their camp difguifed like a harper, 8z. Defeats them 
again, and admits them to fettle, 83. His civil inftitutions, 84. 91. 
Forms a naval force, 85. Routs Haflings the Dane, 87. Routs Sige- 
fert the Northumbrian pirate, 89. His charaéter, go, State of the 
nation at the defeat of the Danes, gt. Divides England into diftriéts 
for the eafy execution of juitice, 92. The modes of jultice eftabhithed 
by him, 24. Appoints juries for judicial decifions, 93, His regard for 
the liberties of his people, 96. His care for the advancement of learn- 
ing, 1+, His-ceconomy of his aps, 97+ How he inculcated morality. 
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ib. iis literary performances, 98. His attention tcthe promotion of 
arts, manufaé ures, and commerce, 76, His great ‘eputation abroad, 
99. His children, 7d. ‘ ; 
Alfred, a Saxon sobleman, accufed of confpiring agaift king Athelftan, 
lis extraordinary fate, 1. 103. 
duke. of Mercia, his. infamous charafer ani hiftory, i. 131. 
sheréufly faves the Danifh fleet, 132. Anotler infance of his 
Yor 142 
sis compelled to peace by admiral Blake, vii. 254 
Pierce becomes the favourite of Edward II, but is removed from 
ii; 433. 
, his chara&ter, iv. 17, Is made judge of Cardinal Wolfey’s 
ne court, 7b, Is profecuted and conviéted of itiquity, 18. 
tri formed againft Louis XIV. viis 435. 
Allifox, his cruel profecution in the ftar chamber for flanler, vi. 303- 
Allodial and feudal poflefiions, the difference between, explained, and: the 
preference of the latter in the early ages fhewn, ii. 10’, 106. 
Alnwick, William king of Scotland defeated and taken jrifoner there by the 
Enghih, i A4Se 
Altar removed from the wall into the middle of thechurch by the'firft 
Evelith reformers; v. 15 
Alva, duke of, concerts wi ilip of Spain, Catherne de Medicis, and 
inal of Lorraine, a maflacre of the French proteftants, v. 93. 


ind Medicis. Enters into a negociatim with the earl of 
r i in’ Ee » 163 Is employed by 

he F} 25, charafter, 7b. His cruelties, 
fent for him from Genoa, feized ly queen Elizabeth, 
Revenges bimfelf on the Englih merchant, 195. “His’ cruel 
tions on the/Flemings, 73: . Attempts to difturbthe Englifh govern. 


93. His 


ment in favour of Mary queen of Scots, 196.° Rewlt of Holland and 
and, z1¢. Condemns the prince of Orange a a rebel,-and con- 
tes his poffeflions, 74. His craelty'on reducing Harlem, 216, Is 

y ref naer } folicits to be’ recaled: from’ the’ low 
countries, 78. toafts of his infamous condu@, 217. 

Amboyza, craelties practi 5 Datch toward the Inglith faftors there 

vi. y injury was hot properly refented, ib, 

Anbri ( Britons againft E fit, 1. 2¥6 : 

Amercininen he itrary man of impofing, by the Anglo Norman 
kings, ii. 17 

America, when fist difcovered, iii. 404. Great altertions in the Euro. 
pean nations in confequence of this difeovery, 6. The different claims 
made by the Earopedn’ nations to their dilcoveries in’ vi. 95+ Colonies 
eitablifhed ‘there by James I. 186. ; 

Amiens, the trates of France fummoned there by LewisXT. on the appeal 
to him by Henry III. and the barons of England, ii, 201. ° The appeal 
decided in favour of Henry, i. Treaty of alliancethere, between the 
dukes of Bedford; Burgundy, and Britanny, iti, 128 

Ancram, battle-of, iv. 249, 

Augles, who, and where they fittled in Britain, i, 22. 3? 


epulleda 


Anglefes, 
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Anglefey, attackec by Suetonius Paulinus, i, 8. The Druids deftroyed 
there, 2. 
Anglia, Eatt, H as of 
Anglo- Norman g of, where lodged, it. 
121. The judcial powe The crown rev 
what it confiftel, 125.  Talliageés levied by, 126, 
Angus, earl of, narries Margaret, widow of James IV. of Scotland, iv. 5. 
i “tsa divirce from him, and marries again, 123. Is forced to fly 
by the young king, 25. Joins the Englifh army againit 


James v. ‘of fcotland, 228. Returns to Scotland, and takes part with 
the earl of Aran, againft cardinal Beaton, 232. Condutts the retreat 
f Arran, 248. Infpires 
who are defeated at 
inkey, 304. 


E 


of the Scots amy from th olifh on the fig 
Arran with rdolution to face the Englifh a; 
Ancram, 249. Commands the van at the battl 

Anjou, duke of, brother to Charles IX. 
prince of Code ar the battle of Jarna 
Montcontour, 188. pofed as 
England, 189 _ Is ele ted king of Pol 
the crown on the death of 
Henry 1h. 

the duke of 
to profecute hs fi 1 ib. S.¢ Simier.~ Pays Eliza- 
beth a privatevifit, 240. Articles for his marr 
fent in the ferrice of ‘the-States to the Low Countr 
tions there, 2,3. Comes over to Eng 2 ; g from 
Elizabeth, zt The queen breaks off the match with him, 247. Is 

led the Netherlands, returns home and dies, 70. 

Anlaf h the Dan ifh pirates againft kin; sitan, i..t05. . His ftra- 

tagem t inte nce in Atl helftan’s cat up, ié. Athelitan’s prudent 


ind, id. 


col 106, 
Annates, an a&t of parliament paffed by Henry VIII. againft levying, iv. 
107. 


Anne, fitter of the emperor Winceflaus, and queen’. of Richard Il. her 
ineffetual fuitto the duke of Gloucefter in favour of fir Simon Burley, 
iii. 22. 

princefs, hdy of Beanjou, her charaer, iii. 335. Vers with the 
government f France during the minority of Charles VIIl. 76. The 
adminiftratior difputed by Lewis duke of Ori 8, 336. Marien of her 
embafly to Hinry Vil. of England, 337. 

w= of Cleves, is fent over to be married to Henry VIII. of England, iv. 
2026 th entyfees her privately and is difpufted with ker, 74. Is never- 
thelefs marriel by him, 204. Is divorced from He pry, 209. Her ine 
fenfibility uncer this treatment, 210, Refufes to return home, 76. 

— lady, dau:hter of James duke of York, married to pane George of 
Denmark, vii, 204. Deferts with her bufband, to the prince of 
Orange, 296 Is declared fucceffor to the crowa on failure of the iffue 
of her filter Mary, 319. 

Anfelm, A Nornan abbot, appointed archbifhop of Canterbury, by Wil- 
liam Rufus, i 301. Oppofes the violences of the king, 302. Preache, 
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fuccefsfully apainft the then fafhionable modes of dref, 303, Efpoufes 
the pretenfions of Urban to the papacy, 76, Jn what masner he fur. 
nifhed his quota of foldiers demanded by the king for his expedition 
againit Wales, 304. Retires to Rome, and his temporalities confi‘cated, 
#6. Affifts at the council of Bari, 22. Recalled .by Henry 1, 317. 
Refufes homzge to him, 318. Aflifts at a council to debate on the king’s 
intended marriage, 76. Acquires the king’s confidence, 320. Procures 
an accommodation between the king and his brother Robert, 321. 
Refufes to confecrate the bifhops invefled by Henry, 328. Retirés to 
Rome, and his revenues again confifcated, 329. Returns to his monaf- 
tery in Normandy, #6. Compromile with, 74. 333. 

Antient hiftory, caufes of the uncertainty of, pointed out, i. 3. 19. 

Antonio, Don, prior of Crato, folicits affiftance from England to affert his 
pretenfions to the crown of Portugal, v. 348. Obtains a {mall fleet, 
349. The expedition fails, 350. 

Autwerp, joyful reception of the Englifh merchants there, on the-renéwal 
of commerce with Flanders by Henry VII. iii, 378. A reyolt of the 
Proteftants there, againft the Catholic worfhip, v. 192. The infurgents 
fupprefled by the prince of Orange, 2, 

Appeals, from inferior to fuperior courts, how appointed by the laws of 
Alfred, i, 93. From the barons courts, how regulated by parliament, 
in the reign of Henry III, ii, 223. ‘To Rome, forbid by parliament, 
iv, 112. From chancery to the houfe of peers, firft came into prattice, 
Vi. 110, mnofe. 

Apprentices of London petition the long parliament, vi. ‘475. 

Archangel, a paflage to, difcoyered, and a trade opened with Mufcovy, v. 
478. 

Arcembeldi, aGenoefe bifhop, farms the fale of indulgences in Saxony, of 
Magdalen, pope Leo’s filter, iv. 34, Appoints the preaching of them 
to the Dominicans, 75. See Indulgences, and Luther, 

Archy, the king’s fool, lofes his place for exercifing his wit on archbifhdp 
Laud, vi, 313. 

Ardrés, interview between Henry VIII. of Enpland, and Francis I. of 
France, in a plain near, iv. 22. Grand tournament held by them there, 
24. 

Argyle, earl of, with his fon lord Lorn, Enters into the affociation of re- 
formers called the Congregation of the Lord, v. 2z. Attends the queen- 
regent in her attempt to fupprefs the Proteftant riots, 27. Signs the new 
covenant of the Congregaticz, 30, Enters into a confpiracy againft Mary 
at Stirling, go. Is forced to Hy into England, gi. Js invited back by 
Darnley, 97. ‘Is reconciled to the queen, 98- 

, earl of, his charaéter, vi, 336.: Subfcribes to the covenant, 7d, 
Deferts his army at the approach of Montrofe, vii, 49. Refufes any 
intimacy with Charles If. on his arrival in Scotland, 186. Submits to 
the commonwealth, 207. Istried and executed, 368, 

, eat] of. See Lorz, Is again condemned for leafihg-making, 

viii, 169. -Efcapes to Holland, 170. Engages in the duke of Mon- 

mouth’s confpiracy, 185, Urges Monmouth: to rebel againit James I], 

#28. Invades Scotland, 237, Is taken and executed, 238, 


Arians, 


+ Neb Box, 


Arians, two burnt daring the reign of James I. vi. 163. 
Arlington, Bennet earl of, made fecretary of ftate by Charles 
s one of the caba i iloattry, 458. His character, 


Becomes 


93+ 

PNR the invincible one of Spain, preparations for the equipment of, v. 
333- Sails from Lifbon, and is {cattered by a ftorm, 339. Its ftrength 
when repaired, 3409. Makes an unfuccefsful attack on the Englith fleet, 
342. Ts attacked and difconcerted at Calais by the Enplih admiral 
343.! Sails northward on its return home, and is deftroyed by a ftorm, 
344+ 

Armagnacs and Burgundians, thefe party denominations in Francé explain- 
ed, and the troubles occafioned thereby, iti. 94. 104, 

Armies, landing, the firft rife of, iit, 405. When firft introduced into 
England, vii, 360, Number of flanding forces kept up from the reftora- 
tion to the revolution, vili, 326. 

Arininianifm is perfecuted inthe United Provinces, vi. 57. RefleGions on 
the opinion of, 166. Ts attacked by the houfe of commons, 274, 

Armorica. See Britanny. 

Arms, coats of, cuftom of ufing them firft introduced into Europe, during 
the crufades, ji. 33. 

Armfirong, Sir Thomas, is feized and executed without trial, for engagine 
in the duke of Monmouth’s confpiracy, viii. 199. 

Army, feudal, its difadvantages, ii. 265. Becomes difufed in favour of a 
mercenary one, 266 

-——, parliamentary, firft raifed, and the command given to the earl of 
Effex, vi. 490. See its operations under the relpeciive ¢ gcnerals, Ex, 
Fairfax, Manchefter, Xe. Mutiny of, vii. 85. Forts ; a military par- 
liament, 87. Seizes the king, 88. Chules Bease© general, go. Is 
marched to St. Albans, gt. Enters into 4 negotiation with the parlia- 
ment, 96. Accufes the Prefbyterian leaders in parliament of high 
treafon, 74. Removes to Reading, after obtaining its demands, Q7- 
Marches back to Hounflow-heath, where the fpeakers of the two houfes 
arrive, and implore its proteftion, 101. Arrives in London, and rein- 
ftates the fpeakers, 103. Schemes of, for fettling the nation, 108. Is 
reduced to obedience by Cromwel, 109. Subdues the feattered parties 
of royalifts, 120, For its fature operations, fee Cromwwel. 1s difbanded 
at the reftoration, 355. 

, Scots. See Leven, earl of, Lele, Montrofe, and Scotland. 

drcas, James earl of, his pretenfions to the adminiftration of Scotland 
during the minority of Mary, daughter of James V. iv. 232. Opp 
and confines cardinal Beaton, 24. “Contragts the ees 
Edward of England, 233. Evades the demand of the & 
tages, made by § Sadler the Englith ambaflador, 234. Atrempts to fei 
the young queen, but fails, and entérs into an ‘ateontine t 
Renounces the reformed religion, 240, Attaches himfelf to Beaton in 
pppofition to Lennox, 241. Forces Lennox to fly to England, 24>. 
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inglith incurfions, 248. The Englifh de. 

, avai he bordets of Ex sland, if ‘Refufes 

concur in the ¢3 n of W e refc r, 297. Engages the 
duke of Somerfet at "¥, 303. Receives fuccours from France, 210.' 
Obtains a per fion from France, and is created duke of Chatelrault, 312, 


See Chate 
. 


rt of Ochiltree, made carl of, v, 247. Theking taken 

of him and Lennox, by an affociation of Scots nobility, 

240.  {s recalled to court, on the 

ical condu@t, 256. — Is degraded 
s title and eftate, 7b. 

, of France, and the dukes of Bed. 


ined to his own houie, 


ford and D J 
Array, com f, iffue Charles J, in oppofition to the militia 
under parlian aut Ys Vi 8 
Arieville, James de, a brewer : Ghent, becomes a leader of the populace 
. : bey 395» Is employei by Edward HI. of 
s to affift his pretenfions on the crown of 


srince fo celebrated by ‘the Britifh 
bards, 1, 24, : 

———, poithumons fon of Geoffrey, third fon of king Henry IT. of Eng- 
Jand, invelted in the duchy of Britanny, under the guardianfhip of his 
grandfather, j, 4c6. Is declared fucceffor by Richard I, on his entering 
into acrufade, ii, 40. His title afferted by the barons of the French 
provinces, 4b. 1s taken under proteétion of, and educated by, Philip of 
France, 41, Joins with Philip, and commits hoftilities againit his uncle 
John, 46. Is knighted.. and marries..Philip’s daughter, 26. Is taken 
priforier by John, ih. His refolute behaviour in a conference with him, 
47. Is._murdesed by John, #3. 

, prince, eldeft fon of Henry VII. ‘born, iii. 322. Married to 
Catharine of Arragon, 385. Dies; 386 

Articles, fix, the law of, paffed by the parliament, in the reign of Henry 
Vill. for abolifi iverfity of opinions In religion, iv. 194. A view 
of them, 24. Num $ p itions commenced on this aét, 200. Is 
rigoroufly enforced, 212. The penalties on the marriage of priefts 
mitigated, 222. A farther mitigation of this law, 243. This statute 
repealed, 306. 

———_, ‘lords of, fee Lords. 

Artillery... vefleGions on the effets of, in war, ii. 432. Firft ufed at the 
battle of Crecy, 22, When firft ufed at fieges, ‘ili. 148. The art and 
management of, improved fooner than fortification, 188. 

‘Artois, Robert de, his charaéter, and how he loft his patrimony, il, 393+ 
Is favourably received by Edward II. of England, 24. Stimulates Ed- 
ward to affert his pretenfions to the crown of France, id, Joins the army 
ef Edward in his invafion of France, 404. Is routed at St. Omers, ib. Is 
fent with Englifh faccours to Britauny, where he is killed, 420. a 

Th, 
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Arts, the advantages of cultivating in fociety, iii. 400. State of, during 
the reign of Charles I, vii. 341. 

Arundel, Humphry, an infurreation in Devonfhire excited and headed by 
him, to oppofe the reformation, iv, 330. He is taken by lord Raffel, 
and exécuied, 7, 

, earl of, condemned by the houfe of peers, and executed, iii. 


31s 

Shae earl of, is appointed ‘one of the commiffioners at Hampton-court, 
to inquire into the condu€t of Mary queen of Scots, v. 139, Was the 
firft who introduced coaches into England, 484. 

=, earl of, is fent with ansarmy to reduce the Scotch covenanters, vi, 
339: 

Ajcham, envoy from the Englifh commonwealth to Madrid, murdered there 
by banifhed royalifts, vii. 250, 

Afcue, Anne, cruelly tortured by Wriothefely, chancellor, for denying the 

real prefence in the eucharift, iv. 257. 1s, burnt with other heretics, 
2b. : 

Afaley, lord, one of the cabal miniftry, his charaéter, vii. 458, Is made 
earl of. Shaftefbury.. See Shaftefoury. ‘ 

Afee, Wir. raifes an infurrection in the north of England, againft Henry 
VIM. under the name of the Pilgrimage of Grace, iv.. 171. Takes 
Hall.and York, 172. Is joined by the archbithop of York and lord 
Darcy, 74, His negociations with the duke of Norfolk, fent againtt 
him, 173. » His adherents feparate, 174, is executed, 175. 

Afafins, whence the origin of the. term derived, their prince, and_ his 
dangerous authority and principles,’ ii 18. Caufes Conradey marquis of 
Montferrat, to be affaffinated, 19. 

Affembly, general, of the church of Scotland, addreffes queen:Mary on 
occafion of the riot at the houfe of Alifon Craig, v.52, Exhorts Mary 
to change her religion, 88. Appoints a faft to free king James from the 
danger of evil counfellors, 247. 1s tummoned by James, 24%. Votes 
any fettlement of terms between James and his mother, a moft wicked 
undertaking, 250. Appoints a fait on the day fixed for entertaining the 
French ambafladors, 78. Is induced to fubmit to the king’s authority, 
and admit the jurifdiétion of bifhops, vi, 89, Admits the ceremonies 
enjoined by the king with great relu€tance, go» The bifhops neglect to 
fammon it, 322. One fummoned under the influence of the covenant- 
ers, 333. Meets at Glafgow, and abolifhes epifcopacy, 334... Concel- 
fions obtained of the king, 343. . Meets by their own authority together 
with a convention of ftates, 540, Concurs in delivering up the king to 
the Englith parliament, vii. 79. 

——— of divines at Weftminfter, new regulation of religion by, vii, 32. 
Votes the divine right of prefbytery, 70. Its power retried by parlia~ 
ment, 28. 

Afiley, lord, general for Charles I, is defeated by colonel Morgan, vii, 
65. 

Athelfiaz, natural fon of Edward the elder, his reign, i. 102.’ Confpired 
againft by Alfred, one of his nobles, 103. Appoints Sithric the Dane 

: king 
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king of Northumberland, 104. His wars againft Sithric’s fons and the 
Scots, 74, “His charaéter, 107, 

Athelwwold, favourite of king Edgar, his treacherous behaviour to his mafter, 
in the affair of Elfrida, 124. Killed by Edgar, 125. 

Atberion-moor, battle of, between lord Fairfax and the parliamentary 
forces, Vis 535: 

4:hole, earl of, forms a confederacy of Scots nobles, to protect prince 
james from the attempts of Bothwel, and to punifh the murderers of his 
father, v. 18, Bothwel efcapes, and Mary refigns herfelf into the 
hands of theconfederacy, 1:9. 

Adley, ord, heads an infurreGion in the weft, againk Henry VIE. iii. 

74 Defeated at Blackheath, and executed, 376. 

——-—, Sir Thomas, fpeaker of the houfe of commons, made lord chan- 
cellor on the refignation of Sir Thomas More, iv. 110, 

Augmentation, court of, erected for the management of the revenues of the 
fapprefied monafteriés, iv. 150. 

Aug/burg, a German league formed there, againft Lewis XIV. viii. 277. 

Avguftine, a Roman monk, fent by pope Gregory to preach chriltianity in 
Britain, i. 33. Aflited in his miffion by queen Bronehaut, 7b. Is fa- 
vourably received by Ethelbert, king of Kent, 34. His character and 
faccefsful miffion, 35. Cafes of confeience propofed by, to the pope, 

ik 36. Created atchbifhop of Canterbury, 37. 

j —— — friar’s church, granted to Alafco and his followers, iv..347. 

Augnftus Cafar, diffuades ‘his facceflors from enlarging their empire, \i..6, 

Avifa, daughter to the earl of Gloucefter, married to John, fourth fon of 
Henry H, ii. 2. Is divorced by him, 43. 

Auray, du Guefclin, defeated by the Englith near Calais, and taken pri- 
foner, li. 473. 

i Ayfeue, adinival Sir George, reduces the Englith colonies in America to 

j obedience to the commonwealth, vii, 205. Engages de Rayter, the 

: Dutch admiral, 214. His fhip taken by the Dutch on the Galloper- 

{ fands, 412. 

Azinciur, battle of, iii, 100. Compared with thole of Crefly and Poic- 
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ABINGTON, Anthony, his charatter, v. 284. Engages in the 
fervice of Mary queen of Scots, 285. Enters into a. con{piracy againft 
the life of Elizabeth, 286. He and his affociates feized and executed, 
290. 
reg Sir Nicholas, is made one of the council, and Jord keeper of the 
great {eal on the acceffion of queen Elizabeth, v.5. A folemn religious 
difputation held before him, 12. Is appointed one of the ¢ommiffioners 
to inquife into the conduét of Mary queen of Scots, 139. Prohibits the 
parliament by the queen’s order from meddling with any-matters of ftate, 
173. Reprimands the commons for their prefumption,-at the clofe of 
this feffion, 181. 
Bacon, 


‘TRN° DSEAX: 


Bacon, lord; remarks on his account of Perkin Warbeo,. iii, 455. Difplays 
to the privy council the undutiful expreffions in the earl of Effex’s let- 
ters, v.'414, The former friendly patronage afforded him by Effex, 
416, By the queen’s order, draws up a narrative of Effex’s examination 
hefore the council, 74, His officious affiftance at the trial of Efex, 428, 
Preferves Hayward, an author, from the indignation of queen Elizabeth, 
by his pleafantry, 457. His {peech againft purveyance, 519, Makes a 
fpeech in parliament in favour of an union between England and Seot- 
land, vis 40. 42. Attempts without fuccefs to procuie an eflablifhment 
for the cultivation of natural philofophy, 167. . Is .difeovered to have 
taken bribes while chancellor, 109, Is impeached, confefles the charge, 
jis fined, and committed to the Tower, id. His writings, and charac. 
ter, 74. Confidered as a philofopher, and writer, 194. 

Badte/mere, lord, infults Habella, queen to Edward II. and kills fome of 
her retinue, ii. 347. 1s punithed by the king, #3. Is taken at the 
defeat of the earl of Lancafler, tried, and executed, 340. 

Badcn, Cerdic, the Saxon, worfted there by the Britons, i, 24. 

Bagual, Sir Henry, the Englith general in Ireland, is defeated and killed 
by iyrene, v. 403; 

Bajadox, marquis of, and viceroy of Peru, is, with his wife and daughter, 
burnt on board a. Spanith galieon, by fome of Blake’s fquadron,,. vii. 
2576 

Baillie, of Jervifwood, his trial and execution on account of the duke of 
Monmouth’s confpiracy, viii. 203. 

Bainham, James, cruelly treated by Sir Thomas More, for herefy, iv. 132. 
Is burnt in Smithfield, #4. 

Baldwin, earl of Flanders, receives Tohi, duke of Northumberland, i. k77~ 
Affifts the Norman invafion, 184; 

Balfour, Sir James, deputy governor of Edinburgh cattle, betrays a cafket 
of queen Mary’s letters to Buthwei into the hands of chancelfor Morten, 
Vv. 14.2. 4 

Baliol, John, his pretenfions of facceflion to the crown of Scotland, ii, 
248. Recognizes the king of England’s feperiority over Scotland, 2566 
Edward pronounces decifion in his favour, 258.  Swears fealty to 
Edward, who puts him in poff-flion of the kingdom, i, _ Is incenfed by 
the ufurpations of Edward, 259, Forms an alliance with Philip of 
France, 265. Refufes compliance with the fammons and demands of 
Edward, 28e, Affembles an army to oppofe the attacks.of Edward, i6, 
Sets Edward at defiance, 281, Swears fealty and makes his-fubmifiions 
to Edward, on his fubduing Scotland, 282. °Carried prifoner to Londen, 
and committed to the Tower, 283. Obtains his liberty and fetires to 
France, 74. Dies in a private ftation, 4. His chara&er, and a fam- 
mary view. of his conduct, 312. 

——=—, Edward, for of John, the oceafion of his renewing his father’s 
pretenfions to the crown of Scotland, ii, 381. Raifes a force, and js 
joined by divers Englith barons, 383. Invades Scotland, 24, Defeats 
and kills the earl of Mar, regent, 384, Takes Perth, 385.—> Is 

crowned at Scone, 74. Is routed by Sir Archibald Douglas, and flies to 

England, 74, Edward III. undertakes to restore him, 386. Js reftored, 


388. 


488. But the Scots revolt whnever the Englifh king retires; 2d, - Rea 
fions his pretenfions to Sco tlanc co Edward, -and lives retired, 453+ 
Bail, John, ‘a feditious p her i the reign of Richard If, inculeates le- 
velling principles among the people; iii. 7, See Tyler. 
Bailard, John, a prieft of Rhea comes to nd to concert an aflaf 
fination of queen Eliz abeth, v.28 a4 See Bz 
Bangor, great flaughter of the mnks of, by / 
ber! is 40. The large maaftery of, 
Bannockburn, battle of, between Edward le and Robert Bruce, king of 
Scotland, ii. °340, 
Banqueting how at. Whitel halts vhen built, 
pak wie the ifland of, when pinted by the Englifh, viv 188, 
Barebone, Praife.God, a membe of Cromwel’s parliament, the parlia- 
I i zin of the appellation, 230, 
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ment denominated from | 
note. 
Bari, 2 council called there, 4, 346 
Barillon, M. his relation of a pivate contract between Charles II, and 


Lewis XIV. viii. 2c oe nole. 
Barnard, \eCurer of St. Se puichr’s, prays for the queen’s 's- convertion; and 
is reproved by the Mi igh-commilion court fos it, Vis 295 
Barnes, Dr. procures Lambert tobe accufed for de nying fe real prefence 
in the eucharift, iv, 190. Is limfeli burnt, 212. 
Barnet, battle of, between Ed j d the earl of W, arwic, ili, 249. 
Barons, of England, the fir indiations of a regular affociation and plan of 
liberty ameng them, 1. Intimidated by John, and attend him in 
his Nor wars, 20 return to England, 51. Ac- 
cofed and fined by him on his-eturn, 54, Again refufe to affift him in 
France, 74+ Their fituation ard difcontents under John, 78. Exhorted 
by cai dinai Langton to infift m a renewal of the charter of liberties 
granted 5 By Henry I. 79. Conederate for that's res ofe at St, Edmond’s 
Bury, 2d. Make a f roel denand of the renewal from Joh n, 80... Ap- 
peal to the pope, 81+ Affenble their retamers, ib, Deliver to: the 
of their demands, #. Chafe Robert Riczwalter for their ge- 
snce hottilities againft John, BA. 
maim, 26. The ch of heads of this char= 
ter, 85. Ret ks upon its, 8% John Ec s farther concefions for fe- 
cur ity of this grant, 89. Liftof the confervators of this charter, 90¢ 
The charter annulled by the ppe, o2. Langton refufes to publifh the 
pope’ 5 bull of excommunicatia againft them, i6 The king takes Ro- 
chefler from them, and the cru! devaftation of the country by both par 
ties, 93. Thofe in the north dly with Alexander king of Scotland, Q4s 
The reft offer the kingdom to lewis, fon of Philip of France, id. Give 
hojtages to Philip for their fideity, g5. Are difgufted at Lewis’s: beha= 
viour, 96. Their conte fofended by the death of John, 97. The 


origin of their power, and thea : y fervice expla nined, 102, 
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ture of mil 
A view of their civil offices, 1g. Their power over their vaflals, 110+ 
The power of their courts, 11. ‘Their ufual way of life, 2b, Their 

ceinoparliament, 11 Phe nature of their courts, 117. Eix- 
d of fovereign auhority, 138. More arbitrary in their re- 
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tx Note Xx; 
fpective jurifdictions, than their kings, 72. © Obtain a new charter of Ii- 
berties from Henry Ill. 146. Aid a confirmatic t Obtaia 
a charter of forefts, 76.. Ar2 recovered from thei: foreign alliance by the 
judicious endeavours of the earl of Pembroke, proteétor of the realm, 148. 
Conclude a peace with him, 151, Their commotions on the death of 
the earl of Pembroke, 152. Refule to furrender their fortreffes into the 
King’s hands, 156. Contederate againft Hubert de Burgh, 2... A re- 
conciliation effected by the prelate, 74. Procure the difmiffion of Hus 
bert, 160, Combine againtt his ficceffor the bifhop of Winchefter, 161. 
Confederate with Simon de. Momfort; earl of Leicefter, 182. Affem- 
ble in parliament dreffed in armour, 183. A fapreme council of twen- 
ty-four chofen by, in parliament, zt Oxford, to regulate the government, 
26, Regulations formed by this ouncil, 184, The council combine to 
perpetuate their authority, 186. Impofe an oath of obedience to them 
on the whele nation, 26, Appoiit a committee of equal authority with 
parliament, to act in the intervals »ctweén the feflions of parliament, 187. 
Send and propofe the oath of obelience to the provifions of Oxford, to 
Richard king of the Romans or his intended vifit to England, ibid. 
The people begin to be jealous of this council, 187. . The knights 
of the fhires appeal to prince Edward againit their proceedings, 188, 
His meffage to them on the occafion, 74, The council form a code of 
trivial ordinances, 189. The pore difinclined toward them, 191. The 
pope abfolves Henry and the nation from their oath to them, 193. The 
parliament empowers Henry to rdume the authority out of their hands, 
194. They confederate with theearl of Leicelter, 195. Imprifon the 
bifhops who publifhed the pope’: abfolution, 197. Levy war on the 
king, 198. Reduce him to comply again with the provifions of Oxford, 
199. heir difputes with Henr: referred to the arbitration of, Lewis 
king of France, 200. Lewis decades in favour of Henry, 201, T 
reject Lewis's decifion, and take arms, 2éi¢. Affociate witl 
Richard the mayor, ‘and the citizens of London, 202. Mutual ho! 
ties by them anc the king’s army, 203. Defeat Henry at. Lewis, 


mt 


take him prifoner, 205. Anothe: appeal to arbitration, 206, Are i 
treated by Leicefter, 207, hei: army defeated at Evefham, and the 
earl of Leicefter killed, 215.. Tle lenity of Henry toward them, 2138. 
Prohibited to appear in parliament vithout being particalarly fammoned by 


¢ 


writ, 269. ‘The diftinétions among, éid.. Confirm the two charters in 
parliament, which are allo confiimed by Edward I, in Flanders, 291. 
Obtain a limitation of forefts, 29:. Obtain-a full, free, and final confir- 
mation of the two charters, 294. Are allowed by Edward I. to éntail 
their eftates, 321. Are difguitec at the attachment of Edward II. to 
Piers Gavatton, 329. A confeceracy of, formed by Thomas ear! of 
Lancatter, againft Gayafton, 331, Procure his banithment, 2b, Pro- 
cure the authority of government to be velted ina junto, 333. Seize 
Gavatton, and put him to death, 336, The king’s rage on this murder, 
ib. He is reconciled to them, #4, Infift-on a renewal of the ordinances 
after the defeat at Bannockburn, 342. They combine to ruin the De- 
fpenfers, 344. Caufes of their diicontents, 345. They peremptorily 

demand 
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demand a difmiffion of Defpenfr, #5. Obtain of the parliament a fens 
tence of forfeiture, and perpetual exile againft the Defpenfers, 346. ‘Phey 
join the invafion of Habelia, 353. Murder Defpenfer, the father, “at 
Brifiol, 356. Are difcontented with Richard Ik. iii. 15. Ancient and 
modern nobility, their ways of life contraited, 409. 

Baronet, that title invented by the earl of Salifbury, and fold to fapply king 

money, vi. 71 

maflacre of the Hugonots at Paris, on the eve of that feftival, 


E ins letters of mark of James IV. againft the Por- 
isueze, but commits piracies.on the Engiith, ili. 425. Isdeftroyed’by 
the Rnelifh admirals, id. 

~———, Elizabeth, commonly called the holy maid of Kent, her hyfterical 
fits attributed to infpiration, iv. 135. Is engaged by Maiters and Boking 
to carry on the impofture, ibid. Confeffes the artifice, and is punifhed 
with her affociates, 137. 

Bafilides, John, Czar of Mufcovy, the caufe and particulars of his treaty 
with queen Elizabeth, v, 478.: The privileges by him granted to the 
Englith, revoked by his fon Theodore, 7d. 

Baftardy, difputes between the civil and ecclefiaftical courts concerning, in 
the reion of Henry III: ii. 222, Memorable reply of the nobility to the 
prelates on this occafion, id. 

Baftwick, a phyfician; is cruelly fentenced by the ftar-chamber, vi. 306. 
His fentenée reverfed by the commons, 377. See Burton. 

Baitles, trials by; allowed by Henry 11. to be evaded, by appeal to a jury; 
lé 4co 

_-—. See under the names of the places where they were refpodtively 
fought. 

Battle abbey, founded by William the conqueror, i. 237+ 

Bavaria, duke of, defeats the ele€tor palatine at Prague, vis 104. Pubs 
lifhes the ban of the empire againft the eleétor, and conquers the upper 
Palatinate, 112. Obtains the eleftoral dignity, 123. 

Baudricourt, governor of Vacouleurs, applied to by John D’Are, fends her 
to king Charles VII. iti. 143. 

Bangé, battle of, between the duke of Clarence and the Dauphin of France, 
iil. 114. 

Bayonne, a maffacre of the French Hugonots, planned ata meeting there, 
v. 93. See Medicis, Catherine de; Philip of Spain, &c. 

Beaton, primate of Scotland, made a cardinal, iv. 231. Is accufed of forg- 
ing the will of James V. 76, Joins the interefts of the queen dowager, 
and obtains pofléfion of the government, 232. Is confined by the earl 
of Arran, his competitor for the adminiftration, 233. Recovers. his 
liberty, and cabals with the clergy, againft Arran, 76, Procures the 
retinue of the Englith ambaflador to be infulted, to occafion a rupture be- 
tween the twocrowns, 234. Applies to France for faccours, #, Attaches 
himfelf to Arran, 241. Cazufes Wifhart the reformer to be apprehended 
and executed for-herefy, 297. Is affaffinated, 4. His murderers pro- 
teed by Henry Vill. of England, zg9. 
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Beauchamp, 
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Beauchamp, of Holt, lord, is condemned for treafon, iii. 22. Was the firft 
peer created by patent, 6o. 

Beaufort, duke of, the French admiral, miffes the Dutch fleet, and efcapes 
the Englifh, vii. 414. 

Beaumont, lord, the motive of his engaging Edward Baliol to renew his fa- 
ther’s pretenfions to the crown of Scotland, ii, 382. - 

Beauvais, bithop of, taken‘prifoner in battle, by Richard I. ii. 32. His 
coat of ‘mail farcaftically fent to the pope, who claimed him, 76, Is fet 
at liberty by John, 42. 

- , bifhop of, petitions for the trial of Joan D’Arc for forcery, iti. 
156, 


Becket. See Thomas 4 Becket. 

Bedford, duke of, brother to Henry V. left by him regent of France, iii. 
116. Appointed by parliament, protector or guardian of England, during 
the minority of Henry VI. 124¢ His charaéter, ib, Efpoufes the 
princefs of Burgundy, 127+ Confiderations on which he formed his 
conduét in France, 2. ‘Treaty at Amiens, id, Reftores and forms an 
alliance with James I. king of Scotland, 129. His great fuccefles over 
the French, #5, Raifes the fiege of Crevant, ib, Defeats the earl of 
Bachan at Varneuil, 131. His faccours intercepted by Gloucefter, and 
applied to his private difputes, 134. His ineffe€tual endeavours to com- 
promife his brother’s quarrels, 135. Reconciles Gloucefter and the 
bithop of Winchefter, 25. Situation of affairs in France at his return, 136. 
Reduces the duke of Britanny to maintain the treaty of Troye, 137. 
His prudent condu& on the fucceffes of Joan D’Arc, 152. His fupplies 
from England fail, 153. Perfuades the bifhop of Winchefter to lend 
him the men he was conduéting into Bohemia, #4. His prudent caution 
in avoiding an action with Charles, 7b. Gets young Henry VI. crowned 
at Paris, 154. His cruel profecution of Joan D'Arc, 155. Bad iituation 
of the Englith affairs in France, 159. Death of the duchefs of Bedford, 
and its confequences, 7b. Agrees toa congrefs at Arras, 161. The 
Englith minifters leave the congrefs, which 1s concluded without them, 
ib. Dies, 163. 

——, Roffel, carl of, is fent over to Boulogne, to negociate peace with 
Henry II. of France, iv. 342. Supprefles Sir Peter Carew’s infurreétion 
in Devonfhire, 788. Is made one of the council on the acceflion of queen 
Elizabeth, v. 5. Is fent by Elizabeth to officiate at the baptifm of prince 
James of Scotland, 100, 

—, earl of, is fent by the parliament with forees againft the marquis 
of Hertford, vi. 503.  Deferts to the king at Oxford, 529. 

Béedloe, his charakter, viii. 79. His narrative of Godfrey’s murder, and 
the popifh plot, 80. His narrative publifhed, 82. Circumftances of his 
death, 133. 

Bele, Dr. initigates an infurrection againtt foreign artificers in London, iv. 


274. 
Bell, Robert, a puritan member, makes a motion in the houfe of commons 
againft a monopoly, v. 178. Is feverely reprimanded in council for his 


temerity, 180. . 
Vor; VIll. Aa BenediGines, 
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BenediGines, an Jtalian order of monks defcribed, i. 1106 

Benefices, how they firft came into the hands of laymen, iv: 183, 

Benewvolences, when firt levied, iii, 58 Levied by Henry VII, 350. 
The power of levying eftablifhed by parliament, 367. See Loans, 

Bennet. See Arlington. 

Bentivoglio, cardinal, his remark on the Englith government, vi. 563. 

Berengaria, daughter of Sanchez, king of Navarre, married to Richard I, 
of England, at Cyprus, and attends him on the crufade, ii, 12. 

Berkeley, lord, Edward II. delivered into his cuftody, jointly with Mautrae 
vers and Gournay in rotation, ii. 358, The king murdered by the two 
atter, during his confinement by ficknefs, 369. 

————, judge, is feized upon the bench, by order of the houfe of commons, 
on account of Hambden’s trial, vi. 373. 

Berkfead, ove of the king’s judges, is {cized in Holland, brought home, 
and executed, vii. 380. 

Bermudas, when firft fettled by the Englifh, vi. 187. 

Bernard, St. preaches a crufade, and engages feveral Englith init, i, 367. 

Bernicia, the Saxon kingdom in Britain, by whom founded, i, 26. See 
Northumberland. 

Bertha, queen of Kent, her zeal for the propagation of Chriftianity, 


Ee 

Berurch, taken by affault by Edward I. and the garrifon put to the fword, 
ii. 281. 

Bible, a tranflation of made by Tindal the reformer, iv. 131. Bishop 
Tonftal’s artifice to enable Tindal to make a more correét tranflation, ib, 
Debates in convocation concerning the expediency of a tranflation for 
the ufe of the people, 151, A tranflation finifhed and printed at Paris, 
154. Single copies only allowed to be chained in fome churches, with 
reftrictions as to reading it, 177. Granted to every family, 200. The 
iffve of it prohibited to the lower claffes of the people, 224. 

Bicocca, battle of, between marfhal Lautrec and the Imperialifts, iv. 42. 

Bigod, Hugh, his artifice to bring the archbifhop of Canterbury to counte- 
nance the pretenfions of king Stephen, i. 352. Preparing to revolt 
againft Henry Il. is reduced to furrender his caftles, 445. 

-———., Roger, earl of Norfolk, See Norfolg. 

Biluey, Thomas, a pricft, embraces the reformation, iv. 133. Is burnt in 
Norfolk, 78. 

Biron, lord, commands the forces fent from Ireland to Charles I. and re- 
duces Chefhire, vii. 7. His forces difperfed by Fairfax, 74, 

Lifzops, Englifh, fubferibe the conftitutions of Clarendon, i. 395. Their 
oppofition to the pope’s levies for the crufade againit Sicily, ii, 173. 
Are forced to fubmit on the menace of excommunication, 174.. Their 
eleGtion appointed by parliament to be by congé d’ elire, or letters patent 
from the king, without-recourfe to Rome, iv. 118. Take out new 
commiflions from the crown, 11g. Are kindly received by queen Eli- 
zabeth, at her acceflion, excepting Bonner, v. 3. Become difgufted at 
her fleps toward reftoring the proteftant religion, and refufe officiating at 
the coronation, 8. . The nomination of, annexed to the crown, with 

other 
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bther powers relating to them, 12. Degraded for refufing the oath of 
fupremacy, 15. Begin to be flighted in parliamentary proceedings, vi« 
384. A meeting of twelve, prefent a proteftation to the king and 
peers, againit their injurious treatment, 465. Are impeached by the 
commons, fequeftered from parliament, and confined, 74. The bill 
again{t their votes paffed, 479. Epifcopal authority abolifhed, vii. 69. 
The furvivors re-admitted to their feats, at the reftoratidn, 362. Aré 
reftored to their feats in parliament, 372. How excluded from fitting 
in the houfe of lords, on capital trials, viii. 109. . Their right of voting 
in the cafe of the earl of Danby contefted by the commons, 76. Four 
catholic bifhops confecrated, 262. Six, with the primate, conmmitted 
to the Tower for petitioning James II. againft the declaration of induls 
gence, 269. Aretried, 270, Acquitted, 271. 

Bifboprics, fix new ones erected by Henry VIII. iv. 183. 

Black, minifter of St. Andrews, his opiriion of kings, and manner of pray 
ing for the queen, vi, 87. 

——, book of the exchequer, its origin, ii. 267; note. 

Blackheath, battle of, between the lord Daubeney and the Cornifh rebels, 
ili. * 

Le i his rife and abilities in the navy; vii. 204. Purfues and 
haraffes prince Rupert’s fleet, 24. Quarrels with Tromp, the Dutch 
admiral, in Dover road, 212. Engages Tromp, 74. Falls upon the 
Dutch herring buffes, 213. In conjunétion with Bourne and Pen, de- 
feats De Witte and De Ruyter, 214. Is worfted by Tromp and De 
Ruyter, 72, Engages Tromp for three days, and defeats him, 21¢, 
Defeats Tromp in an engagement of two days continuance, 235. At- 
tacks and feizes a fquadron of French fhips, 249. His fucceffes in the 
Mediterranean, 253. The Spanifh galleons, taken and deftroyed by 
part of his fquadton, 257. Burns a Spanifh fleet in Santa Cruz harbou 
258. His death and character, ib. 

Blood, the circulation of, when, and by whom difcovered, vii, 347. 

of Chrift, a rélique fhewn at Hales in Gloucefterfhire, the artifice of, 
expofed, iv. 180. 

—— a difbanded officer, efcapes to England, after the defeat of his in. 
tended -infurreétion at Dublin, by the duke of Ormond, vii, 447. 
Seizes Ormond at London, with intent to hang him at Tyburn; 469. 
Forms a defign of feizing the regalia, but is taken in the attempt, 470, 
Obtains the king’s pardon, with the grant of aneftate, 471. 

Blore heath, battle of, between the earl of Salifbury and Jord Atdley, iii, 
203- 

iadhieks hef fucceffes againft the Romans, i. 8. Defeated, 9. 

Bocher, Joan, or Joan of Kent, the dottrines propagated by het, iv. 324, 
King Edward VI. very unwilling to confent to her execution, thid. Is 
burnt, did; 

Bocking, Dr. canon of Canterbury, engages in the impofture of the holy 
maid of Kent, iv, 135: Confeffes the {cheme and is punithed, 137, 

Bockland, and Folkland, in the Saxon tenures, explained, i. 229. E 

Bohemia, the blind king of, killed at the battle of Creev, ii. 435. His 
ereft and motto aflumed by prince Edward, #2, The fates of, take 
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arms againft the houfe of Auftria, vi. 101. Offer their crown to Fredee 
ric elector palatine, 102, Frederic defeated by the duke of Bavaria, 
104, The reformed religion feverely oppreffed there, 112.. See Free 
deric, 

Bobun, Humphrey de. See Barons. 

Boleyn, lady Anne, her charater and family, iv. 78. Attraéts the notice 
of Henry VIII. 7g. Is prepoffefied againft cardinal Wolfey, gt. Con- 
tributes to his difgrace, 93. Is inclined toward the doétrines of there- 
formation, 100, Iscreated marchionefs of Pembroke, and married to 
Herry, 111. Birth of the princefs Elizabeth, 113. Favours the refor- 
mers, 129, Is brought to bed of a dead fon, and lofes Henry’s affections, 
154. The king becomes jealous of her free behaviour, 15s. Is calum- 
niated by her fifter-in-law the vifcounte({s of Rochford, 76. Is committed 
to the Tower with fome of her attendants, and her brother Rochford, 157~ 
Confefies fome innocent levities, 74. Her letter to the king, 454. Is 
tried by a jury of peers, 159. Condemned, 160. Her marriage ah- 
nulled, 74, Reafon given by the parliament for annulling her marriage, 
163. Is executed, 161, RefleCtions on her fate, ibid. Is attainted by 
parliament, and the princefs Elizabeth illegitimated, 164. 

Bombay, the fort of, yielded to Charles II. as part of the dowry with the 
princefs Catharine of Portugal, vii. 378. 

Boniface of Savoy made archbifhop of Canterbury, by Henry III. ii. 163. 
The king’s repartee to him, 178. 

Boniface, VII. pope, his charadler, ii, 284. Prohibits, by a bull, all 
princes from levying taxes on the clergy, without his confent, 285. At 
whofe folicitation this bull was procured, i. The differences between 
Philip of France, and Edward I, of England, referred to his decifion, 
297. His award between them, id, Writes to Edward to engage him 
to defift from his attempts againft Scotland, 307. 

Bonner, made bithop of Hereford, iv. 189. Firft oppofes, but afterwards 
acquiefces in the eps toward reformation by the protector and regency, 
during the minority of Edward VI. 292. Is deprived of his fee and 
confined, for afferting the real prefence, 322. Is releafed by queen Mary, 
374- Is employed by Gardiner to perfecute the reformers, which he 
performed with brutal cruelty, 413. Degrades archbifhop Cranmer, 429. 
4s ill received by queen Elizabeth at her acceflion, v. 3. 

Bonnivet, admiral of France, is fent ambaflador to England by Francis I. 
iv. 13. Courts the confidence of cardinal Wolfey, 74. Is fent to invade 
Milan, 53. Blockades the city, 45. 

Books, heretical, a proclamation iffued againft, rendering it capital to keep 
any fuch, iv. 419. 

Booth, Sir George, enters into a confpiracy to reftore Charles Hf. vii. 300. 
Seizes Chefter, 301. Is routed and taken prifoner by general Lambert, 
302. Is fet atliberty by parliament, 320. 

Boroughs, Englith, why {o dependent on great men, among the Saxons, 1, 
205. Their ftate at the time of the Norman conqueft, ii, 117. Repre- 
fentatives of, firft ent to parliament, 210. See Corporations. 

Borough-bridge, battle of, between Sir Andrew Harcla and Thomas earl of 


Laucafter, ii, 348. 
Borfeclder; 
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Borfbolder, his office according to Alfred’s inftitution, i. 92. : 

Bofeobel, Charles If. fecreted there, after the batile of Worcefter, vil. 197. 

Bofworth field, battle of, between Richard III. and Henry earl of Rich- 
mond, iii. 294. 

Bothwell, earl of, diftinguifhes himfelf againft the army of the proteftant 
affociation in Scotland, called the Congregation of the Lord, v. 33. Is 
concerned with the marquis of Elbeuf in a debauch,-and riot, at the houfe 
of Alifon Craig, which the church takes cognizance of, 5z. Becomes 
the favourite of Mary, and intercedes for Rizzio’s murderers, 99. A 
charaéter of him, 105. Reports fpread of his intimacy with the queen, 
ib. Is fufpected of murdering the king, 107, Is charged with the mur- 
der by the earl of Lenox, 108. Is tried and acquitted, 109. Is recom- 
mended by the nobility, as a hufband for Mary, 110. Seizes the queen, 
by concert with her, to oblige her to marry him, 111. Is. divorced from 
his former wife, 112. Is made duke of Orkney, 113. See Ordney. 

———, earl of, defcended from a natural. fon of James V, is expelled 
Scotland for treafonable attempts, and is proteéted by queen Elizabeth, 
v. 372. Forfeits Elizabeth’s favour, and dies in exile, 373. 

bridge, battle of, between the duke of Monmouth, and the Scots 
covenanters, viii, 116. 

Bouchain, taken by the duke of Orleans, viii. 21. 

Bovines, battle of, between Philip king of France, and the emperor Otho, 
10-977. 

Diaiipur, fiege of, by Henry VII. iii. 354. Is takenby Henry VII, iv. 
247. Isfurrendered to the French, 342. 

Bourbon, Charles duke of, conftable of France, his charaéter, iv. 50, Re~ 
jeéts propofals of marriage made to him by Louis of Savoy, mother of 

“Francis I. 16. Revolts againft Francis, and enters into the emperor’s fer- 
vice, #5, Battle of Pavia, and captivity of Francis, 57. Conquers the 
Milanefe, 69. Attacks Rome, aud is killed in fcaling the walls, 74, 

Bourchier, archbifhop of Canterbury, crowns Henry VIM, iii. 315. 

Bowes, Sir Robert. makes an incurfion into Scotland, and.is defeated by the 
lords Hume and Huntley, iv. 228. 

Boyle, his improvements in natural philofophy, viii, 333. 

Brabangons, account of thefe banditti, i, 438. Occatonally employed by 
princes, 16. Anumber of them engaged "by Henry II, againit. his fons, 
ib. "Two of them left governors of Normandy by John, on his retiring 
from thence to England, ii. 53. 

Bradoc-down, battle of, between the royalifts, and Ruthven the parliament 
general, vi. 516. 

Bradfbaw, a lawyer, is appointed prefident of the court for the trial of 
Charles I: vii, 136. His reply to the king’s objections to the authority 

of the court, 139. Sentences the king, #4. Is named one of the coun- 
cil of ftate, 158. : 

Brandenburg, eleétor of, takes part with the United Provinces againk 
Louis XIV. vii. 499. Commands the German troops, and ‘is chafed 
from Colmar by Turenne, viii. 10. Drives the Swedes out of his terri- 
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tories, 19. Is obliged to reftore his acquifitions, by the treaty of Nimes 
guen, 46. 

Brando, Sir Charles, favourite of Henry VIII. created duke of Suffolk for 
his fervices at the battle of Flowden, iii, 440. See Suffolk, 

Braufe, William de, his wife and fon ftarved to death in prifon, for anim- 

’ prudent reflection on king John, ii, 66, 

Bread, the aflize of, how fettled in the 35th year of Henry III. ii, 224. 

Breda, negociations there, between Charles II. and the Scots commiffione 
ers, Vii, 173. ‘Treaty of peace there, between the Englith, Dutch and 
French, 419. 

Brehon \aw or cuftom in Treland, explained, vi. 58. Is abolithed, 59. 

Brembre, Sir Nicholas, his unjuft trial and execution, iii, 20, 

Breteuil, William de, treafurer to William Rufus, 
charge to Henry, William’s fucceffor, i. 313. 

Bretigni, treaty of, between Edward III. and France, ii, 469. 

Bribery, the firlt inftance of being praétifed toward members of parliament, 
vi. 305. A bribe given to a mayor for an eleétion, with the probable 
reafon for it; v. 183, ote. 

Brill, attacked and fcized by the Flemith exiles, y. 214. 

Briftel, when firlt ercéted into a bithopric, iv, 183. Is befieged and taken 
by prince Rupert, -vi. 522. 

——-—, Digby, earl of, fent ambaffador to Spain, by James I. to con- 
clude the Spanifh match, vi. 125. His favourable accounts of the pro- 
grefs of the treaty, 127. His negociations obftru@ed by Buckingham’s 
brine the prince to Spain, 136. Is difgraced on coming home, 1476 
Ts imy aries, and in return impeaches Bucking. 


forced to deliver up his 
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hed in the reign of Ch 
ham, 215. 
—, earl of, impeaches the chancellor Clarendon in the houfe of lords, 
vii. 3926 
Britain, by whom firft peopled, i. 2. 471. The manners and government 
of the inhabitants previous to the landing of Czxiar, 3- Their religion, 
4. Invaded by Julius Cefar, 6. How regarded and treated by his fuc- 
ceffors, 12. Caraétacus defeated, 7. Boadicea defeated, 8. Its fub- 
jection effeéted by Julius Agricola, 9. Abandoned by the Romans, 11. 
Taraffed by the Pitts and Scots, 12. Affifted by the Romans in rebuild- 
ing Adrian and Severus’s wall, and finally deferted by them, 13, Why 
they were unable to refift the Piéts and Scots, 25, - Their third applica- 
tion to Rome for affiftance incfieGual, 14, Conjeétures as to their civil 
government, when left by the Romans, 15. Invite the Saxons over, 16. 
Are fubjected by thefe auxiliaries, 19. “Some of them take refuge, 
and fettle in Britanny in France, 21. Confequences of their being overe 
run by the Saxons, 27, See England, 
Britanny, by whom fettled, i. 21.° For Arthur duke of, fee Arthur. For 
Conan, fee Conaz. The Britons chufe Alice for their fovereign, on the 
murder of Arthur by his uncle John king of England, ii, 48. They 
appeal to Philip, who judges John to have forfeited all his poffefions in 
France, 49. Guy de Thouars, who governs for his daughter Alice, be- 
ing jealous of Philip’s power, joins with John, 55. Contefts sees 
Charles 
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Charles de Blois, and the count de Moantford, for the poflefion of that 
Dutchy, ii. 416. State of, at the time of Henry. VII. of Engl 
335. The barons incite an invafion by the king of France, 33 
fifted too late by the Englith, 345. Caufe of their domeftic diffentions, 
346, Tbe young dutchefs married to Maximilian, #6, Annexed to France 
by marriage, 349. 

Britanny, duke of, accedes to the treaty of Trove, iii. 127. His intereft, 
how cultivated by the duke of Bedford, 4, Withdraws from the Eng- 
lith intereft, 136. Created conflable of France, ib. Forced by the 
duke of Bedford to renounce his new alliance, 137. 

, Francis II. duke of, his chara‘er, iii. 335. His favourite Peter 

Landius put to death by the nobles, 74. Proteéts Lewis duke of Orleans 

at his court, who forms a party there, 336. Appoints Orleans to 

oppofe the invafion of the king of France, 74. Obliged to fly, 337. 

His anfwer to the offer of mediation by Henry VII. 341. © His fortune 

ruined, and his death, 343. 

» Anne duchefs of, married by proxy to Maximilian king of the 
Romans, iii. 346. Preffed toa marriage with the king of France, 349. 
The dutchy annexed to the crown of France by this marriage, 26, 

Broke, lord, a parliament general, account of his death, vi. 514. 

Brook-houfe committee, inquiry into their condu&t toward Charles II. vii. 
455« 531s 

Brounker, inquiry into his conduct, in the engagement between the duke 
of York and Opdam the Dutch admiral, vil. 403. 

Bruce, Robert, his claim of fucceffion to the crown of Scotland, how 
founded, ii. 248. Acknowledges the claim of Edward I. as fuperior lord 
of Scotland, 256, His claim to Scotland rejeGed by Edward, in favour 
of Baliol, 258. Countenances the revolt of William Wallace, 300. 

Bruce, Robert, the younger, ferves in. the Englifh army, at the battle of 
Falkirk, ii, 305. His conference with William on the banks of Caron, 
ib. {s gained over to the Scots interelt by Wallace, 306, Succeeds to 
his father’s pretenfions to the crown of Scotland, 312. Opens his de- 
figns in confidence to John Cumming the late regent, 313. Is betrayed 
by Cumming, 314. Retreats to Scotland, #4. His declaration to the 
Scots nobility, 74. Kills Cumming, 316. Rout: the Englifh, and is 
crowned at Scone, 317. Is defeated by Aymer de Valence, 7b. Re- 
duces the caftles, and is acknowledged by the whole country, 337. 
The prudent difpofition of his forces, againft the appearance of Ed- 
ward’s army, 339. Defeats Edward at Bannockburn, 340. His inde- 
pendency fecured by his victory, 341. Makes an unfuccefsful expedi- 
tion to Ireland, 342. Repulfes an attempt of Edward, and concludes a 
truce with him for thirteen years, 350. Invades England on the death 
of Edward II. 372. Concludes a treaty with Mortimer, 376. Dies, 
and is fucceeded by his fon David. See David. 

, David, fucceeds his father, Robert, in the kingdom of Scotland, 

and left under the guardianfhip of the earl of Murray, ii, 381. Ts dif- 

turbed by the pretenfions of Baliol, 382. The regency committed to 
the earl of Marre, on Murray’s death, 383. Is fent to France on the 
conqueft of Scotland by Edward Baliol, 325. Is 1ecalled to Scotland, 
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439- Invades England during Edward’s abfence, 2d, Is taken prifoner 
by queen Philippa, 440. Recovers his liberty, 461. 

Buchan, earl of, defeats the duke of Clarence at Baugé in Anjou, iii. 114. 
Rewarded with the office of conflable of France, 74. Defeated and 
killed by the duke of Bedford at Verneuil, 132. 

Euchanan, George, afiifts in the hearing the caufe of Mary queen of Scots, 
before the Englith commiffioners, v. 134. 

Buckingham, duke of, harangues the people in favour of the duke of Glou- 
ceiler’s pretenfions to the crown, iii, 278. Offers the crown to him as 
a popular tender, 279. His pedigree and family connexions, 282. 
Created conftable, with other emoluments, 283. Becomes difcontented, 
and forms fchemes againft Richard, 284. Raifes forces, but is difap- 
pointed by great rains, 289. ‘Tried and executed, 76, 

wm———=, duke of, offends cardinal Wolfey, iv. 27. Is tried and executed 
for indifcreet expreffions againft Henry VIII. #8. Was the laft who en- 
joyed the office of conftable, 28. 

» George Villiers, created duke of, vi. 79. Is made lord high 

admiral, 16. His character, 128. Perfuades prince Charles to a jour- 

ney to Madrid, 129. His boifterous importunity with James to gain his 
confenty 131. His behaviour odious to the Spaniards, 136. Affronts 

Olivarez the Spanifh minifter, 74, Determines to break off the treaty of 

marriage, 137. Mifreprefents the affair to parliament, 140. Cabals with 

the puritans, 142. Procures the treafurer Middlefex to be impeached, 144. 

Begins to lofe the king’s favour, 146. Prevails on the king to fend Briftol 

to the Tower on his return, 147. Remarks on his charaéter, and its in- 

fluence on parliamentary condu&, 201. Is impeached by the earl of Brif- 
tol, 215. And by the commons, 4. Is chofen chancellor of the uni- 

verfity of Cambridge, 217, Makes love to the queen of France, 234. 

Is rivalled by cardinal Richlieu, 74. Determines to engage England in 

a war with France, 76, Commands a fleet fent to affift the Rochellers, 

who refufe to admit him, 236. His indifcreet attack of theifle of Rhee, 

ib, Is forced to return, 74. Is affaffinated by Felton at Portfmouth, 261. 

Remarks on his Spanith negociation, 571. 

, Villiers duke of, advifes Charles II, to accept the terms offered 
by the Scots commiffioners at Breda, vii, 175.-. Is the only courtier al- 
lowed to attend Charles in Scotland, 193. Aims ata comprehenfion 
with the’ prefbyterians, and a toleration of other feéts, 453. Is one of 
thecaba/ miniftry, 458. His character, 459. Goes over to France, to 
concert the war againft the States, 465. Lord Offory’s fpeech to him, 
on Blood’s atiempt on the duke of Ormond, 470, ~ Is fent to Holland to 
treat with Louis XIV. about. peace with the States, 492. Is examined 
on his condué at the bar of the houfe of commons; 512. Is difmified 
from the miniftry, viii. ro. Favours,in conjunétion with Algernon Sidney 
and others, the intrigues of France, and receives bribes from that court, 43, 
note. Introduces the manufature of glafs from Venice, 348. Character 
of his Rehearfal, 353. 

Bullion, and foreign coin, when firft allowed to be exported,. viii. 329. 

Burchet, Peter, a puritan, wounds captain Hawkins by miflake, inftead of 
Hatton, Elizabeth’s fayourite, ve4$5- 
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Burdet, Thomas, cruel execution of, in the reign of Edward IV. iii. 261, 

Burgeffés of corporations, when firft fummoned to parliament, ii. 210. 
‘The principles that operated to their forming one body of the legiflature, 
with the reprefentatives of counties, 277. 

Burgundians and Armagnacs, import of thofe diftin€tions in France, and 
the troubles occafioned by, iii. 94. 104. 

Burgundy, John duke of, difputes the adminiftration of affairs with the 
duke of Orleans, on the infanity of Charles VI, iii. 93. His deceitful 
reconciliation with Orleans, 74. Caufes him to be affaflinated, 22. 
Avows, and juftifies the affaffination, 74, Expelled France, and folicits 
the aid of England, 98. Attempts to feize the government, but is dif- 
appointed, 104. His treaty with Henry V. and fecret one with the 
Dauphin, 107. Diftruflful precautions in the interview between him and 
the Dauphin, 108. Affaffinated by the Dauphin’s retinue, 24, 

» Philip duke of, treats with Henry V. yields every thing to him, 
for the marriage of his fifter with the duke of Bedford, and the reveng- 
ing his father’s murder, iii, 110. Articles of this treaty, #2. Reflec- 
tions on this treaty, 111. Review of hiscondu&, 126, Marries his fi 
ter to the duke of Bedford, 127. His quarrels with the duke of Glou- 
cefter on account of Jaqueline countefs of Hainault, 134. Detaches him- 
felf from the Englifh intereft, 136. Recals his troops from the fiege 
of Orleans, 140. His alliance with the duke of Bedford renewed, 152. 
Befieges Compeigne, and takes Joan D’Arc prifoner, 155. - Differs 
with the duke of Bedford, 160. Attends the congrefs at Arras, 161. 
Makes his peace with Charles, 162. His herald ill-treated at London, 
ib, Befieges Calais, 164. Retreats.on the defiance fent by the duke of 
Gloucefter, 165. Concludes a truce with the Englifh, 167. 

Burgundy, Charles duke of, makes an alliance with Edward 1V. of Eng- 
land, iii, 231. Marries Edward’s filter, 232, Affifts him with a fleet 
againft the earl of Warwick, 240. Aflifts him covertly after his expul- 
fion, 245. Renews his alliance with Edward, 252, His death aud 
character, 259. 

, Margaret duchefs of, her charaGter, iii, 328. How induced to pa. 
tronife the pretenfions of Lambert Simnel againit Henry VII. i. Sends 
forces to his affiftance, id. Raifes up the impofture of Perkin Warbeck, 
356. Her public reception of him, 358. 

Burleigh, Cecik lord, difcovers to Elizabeth the duke of Norfolk’s con{pi- 
racy, Ve 198. Is made treafurer, and with others ordered by Elizabeth 
to prepare the articles of marriage between her and the duke of Anjou, 
241. His vigilance and artifices in detecting confpiracies, 257. His 
death and charaéter, 392. ~Was the propofer of a {cheme for levying a 
gencral loan, 460, And of exa¢ting money by erecting a court.for the 
correction of abufes, 462. His computation of the queen’s gifts 
to Effex, 474. His magnificent hofpitality, 487. 

Burley, Sir Simon, fhort hiftory of, iit, 22. Executed by Gloucefter and 
his party, notwithitanding the queen’s earneft folicitation for him, 23. 
Burton, a divine, is cruelly fentenced by the ftar-chamber, vi. 306, His 

fentence reverfed by the commons, 377- See Bafwick. 

Butler, a character of his Hudibras, vii, 337+ 
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ABAL, a charaéter of the miniftry known under that name, vii, 
458. The counfels given by, to the king, 461. Remarks on the 
fchemes adopted by, viii, 1, Concert a plan for reftoring popery, 4y 
note, 

Cabot, Sebaftian, fent out by Henry VII. on difcovery in America, iii. 
405. Diicovers Newfoundland, 406. 

Cade, John, affumes the name of Mortimer, iii, 189. Heads an infurrece 
tion in Kent, 76, Gets poffeffion of London, 75. His followers dif. | 
couraged and difperfed, 190, Cade killed, 2d, 

Cadiz, an expedition againft, under lord Effingham and the earl of Effex, 
v. 379. Is taken and plundered, 380, 

Caedwalla, the lait Britith chief who withftood the Saxons, defeated, i, 44e 

Caen, in Normandy, is taken and plundered by Edward IIL, ii, 428. Its 
principal citizens carried over to England, 7d. 

Cafar, jalius, invades Britain, i. 6. 

Calais, 11 Normandy, is befieged by Edward III. ii. 437. ‘The governor 
reduced to a parly, and his manly behaviour therein, 440. Edward’s ; 
rigorous terms to the inhabitants, 441. Queen Philippa’s interceffion 
for them, 443. Its inhabitants ‘turned out, and peopled with Englifh, 

ib, ‘The treachery of the new governor, 444. His double treachery, 

ib, Great expence of maintaining that city, iii. 121. Is befieged by 
the duke of Burgundy, iii, 164. The fiege raifed, 165, Taken by 
the duke of Guile, iv. 435. 

Caledonia, remains unfubdued by the Romans, i. 16, See Scotland. 

Calixtus (J, pope, calls a council at Rheims, i. 226. His character of 
Henry I. of England, 337. 

Cambray, league of, againft the Venetians, iii, 415. Peace of, between 
the emperor Charles V. and Francis I. of France, iv. 98. s 

Cambridge uviverfity, by whom faid to be founded, i. 46. Trinity cole 
Jege there, when founded, iv. 279. ‘The vice-chancellor of, fufpended 
for the refulal of a degree to a Benediétine monk recommended by 
James I!, viii. 264. 

Camden, a character of his hiftory of queen Elizabeth, vi. 195. 

Campbel, prior of the Dominicans in Scotland, accufes Patrick Hamilton of 
herefy, and infults him at the flake, iv. 214. His extraordinary death, 
215. 

Compe, peace of, between Henry VIII. of England and Francis I. of 
France, iv. 253. 

Campeggio, cardinal, is appointed jointly with Wolfey, by pope Clement 
Vil. to try the validity of the marriage of Henry VIII. with Catharine 
of Arragon, iv. 85. His ambiguous behaviour, 6, The trial opened, 
87. His abript prorogation of the court, go. Is deprived of his 
Enelith bifhopric by parliament, 118, 

Campion, a jeluit, executed for treafonable praétices, v. 239. 


Be 


Cannon, when firft applied with faccefs in fieges, iii. 139+ 
Canon law, commifioners appointed by Edward VI. to frame a body of, 
iv. 341. 


Canterbury, 
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Canterbury, the clandeftine election of Reginald to that fee, on the death 
of Hubert, ii. 57. John de Gray bithop of Norwich elected at the 
inftance of king John, 58. Appeals to the pope on both fides, 76, 
Difputes with the pope concerning the election of Ralph de Neville to 
that fee, 168. Terminated by the election of Edmond, 746. The 
chapter lands of that fee feized. by Henry VIII, iv. 222.  Archbifhops 
of, during the reign of James I. vi. 154. During the reign of Charles 
Ea. Vils 1525 

Canute the Great, fon of Sweyn, his ravages in England, i. 145. His 
cruel treatment of the Englith hoftages, ié, Obtains by compromife 
with Edmond Ironfide the northern part of his kingdom, 147. Succeeds 
to the crown of England, 148. His political conduct, 149. Marries 
Emma, widow of Ethelred, 150. Goes to Denmark to oppofe the 
Swedes, 151. Goes again and conquers Norway, #6. His piety to the 
church, 152. Undertakes a pilgrimage to Rome, 76. Expoles the pre- 
pofterous flattery of his courtiers, 22. His expedition againft the Scots, 
153. His fons, 154. 

Cape of Good Hope, firft difcovered, and a paflage to the Eaft Indies that 
way; lil. 404. 

Capel, Sir William, convicted on fome penal ftatutes, and fined by Henry 
VIE. iii, 365. Fined again, and committed to the Tower, 394. 

Capet, Hugh, ftate of France at his acceffion to that kingdom, i. 371. 374. 

Cara&acus, defeated by the Romans, i. 7. 

Carew, Sir Peter, raifes an infurrection in Devonthire againft queen Mary, 
on account of the Spanifh match, iv. 388. Is fupprefied by the earl of 
Bedford, and flies to France, 76. 

Carlifle, bifhop of, defends the caufe of Richard IT. when accufed in pars 
liament, iii. 43. Imprifoned in the abbey of St. Alban’s, 46. The 
city taken from Charles I, by the Scots, vii. 61. 

Carolina, when fettled, viii. 328. 

Carre, Robert, a Scottifh gentleman, arrives in London from his travels, vi. 
64. How introduced to king James I. 26. Is made vifcouat Rochefter, 
and promoted to the privy council, 65. His education undertaken by 
james, ib. Contraéts a friendfhip with Sir Thomas Overbury, 66. Con- 
tracts a familiarity with lady Effex, 67. Is inftigated by her to ruin Sir 
Thomas Overbury, 68. Procures the divorce of lady Effex, marries her, 
and is created Earl of Somerfet, 70. See Somer/et. 

Carte, Mr. remarks on his account of the firlt formation of the houfe of 
commons, ii. 277. 507. His notion of the nature of the homage paid 
by the kings of Scotland to thofe of England, examined, 502. Exami- 
naton of his account of Perkin Warbec, ii, 454. 

Cafflis, earl of, taken prifoner by the Englith at the battle of Solway, iy. 
230. Is releafed by Henry on conditions, 231. Is the only prifoner 
who complies with the order to return to England, 234. Is gracioufly 
treated by Henry, and releafed by his brothers, 2d. 

Cafimir,; prince, leads an army of German proteftants to the affiftance of the 
French Hugonots, v. 211, Is affifted by queen Elizabeth with money for 
this purpofe, 213. ; 

Ca/ftile, Peter king of, his cruelties, ii, 474. Imprifons and poifons his 

; wife, 
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wife, Blanche de Bourbon, 24, Is chafed from his dominions by Da 
Guefclin the French general, 476, Is protected by prince Edward, id, 
Henry, natural brother to Peter, feizes the kingdom, 477. Peter 
zcftored by prince Edward, 478. His ingratitude to Edward, i. 
Peter murdered by his brother Henry, who obtains the kingdom, 74. 
Henry intercepts the earl of Pembroke by fea, and takes him and his are 
my prifoners, 482. Ifabella queen of, married to Ferdinand king of 
Arragon, iii, 385. Comes to.Philip archduke of Auftria, by marriage 
with Joan daughter to Ifabeila, on the death of Ifabella, 390. Returns 
to Ferdinand onthe death of Philip, 394. The ftates of, oppofe the 
emperor Charles marrying the princefs Mary of England, iv. 76. 

Cafiles, of the nobility, the mifchievous purpofes they ferved,i. 360, The 
number of in England, in the early part of the reign of Henry III. ii, 
156, 

Caftlemaint, earl of, is accwfed of an intention to affaflinate the king, but 
acquitted, viii. 127. Is fent ambaflador to the pope by James II. 261. 

Cateau Cambrefis, peace of, between Philip of Spain, Henry of France, 
and Elizabeth of England, v. 16. 

Catefy, concerts the famous gunpowder- plot, to blow up the king and pars 
liament, vi. 31. Flies on the difcovery of the fcheme, 36. Is killed, 
7b, Remarks on his former good character, 37. 

Catharine, princefs of France, married to Henry V. of Enpland, iii. 112. 
Brought to bed:of a fon, afterward Henry VI. 115, Marries, after her 
hufband’s death, Sir Owen Tudor, a Welfh gentleman, and thus founds 
the future grandeur of that name, 118. See Tudor. 

of Arragon, married to prince Arthur of England, iii, 385. On 
the.death of her hufband, married to prince Henry, afterwards Henry 
WHI. 386. Henry entertains feruples concerning his marriage with-her, 
iv. 76. Solicits the emperor her nephew’s affiftance, 87. Fler behavi- 
our at the trial of her marriage, 72. Her appeal received at Rome, 110. 
Refufes Cranmer’s citation to appear before him, 112. Her marriage-de- 
elared null, 113. Is degraded to the rank of princefs-dowager of: Wales, 
but infiits on being ferved as queen, 14. Her death and letter to Henry, 
343. 

Pea Howard, lady. See Howarp. 

princes of Portugal, is married to king Charles I]. vit. 378. Is 
accufed by Oates and Bedloe, of being concerned in the popith plot, 
viii, £4. 

Catholics: See Reformation, Proteftants, Here/y, Se. 

Cavaliers, the appellation of, when and to whom given, vi. 464. 

Cavendifp, Sir Thomas, his fuccefsful expedition againft the Spaniards, and 
voyage round the world, v. 328: 

Ceraulin, fon of Kenric, king of Weflex, his fucceffes againft the Britons, 

i. 53» Crufhed by a confederacy, under Ethelbert, king of Kent, 

tb, 

Cecil, Sir William, is committed to the Tower, along with the protector 
Somerfet, iv. 338. When fecretary of ftate, figns the patent for the 
fucceffion of the lady Jane Gray, 364. Is-made fecretary of flate on 
the acceffion of queen Elizabeth, v. 5. Encourages her to re-eftablith 
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the proteftant religion, 23. Remonftrates to Elizabeth the expediency 
of affifting the protefant malcontents in Scotland, 33. Signs the treaty 
of Edinburgh, with Dr. Wotton, on the part of Elizabeth, 36. Informs 
the houfe of commons of the queen’s promife to masry, and of her 
reafons againft na ming a facceffor, 101. His advice to Elizabeth, on 
Mary taking 1 refuge i in England, 129. Js appointed one of the commif- 
fioners to enquire into the condué of Ms ry, 139. Interpofes with 
queen Elizabeth in favour of the reformation, 153, mofe, 155. His 
great influence over Elizabeth, 58. Is fent with propofals to Mary, 
who concludes a treaty with Blizabeth 169. Writes a letter to Lenox, 
the regent, on this bufinefs, calculated to fruftrate it, 170. Is created 
lord Burleigh, 19g. See Burleigh. 

Cecil, Sir Robert, is made fecretary of fate, ve 384. Is made mafter of 
the wards, 409. _ Is created earl of Salifbury, vi. 5. See Salifbury. 

, Sir Edward, is fent with a fleet z againft Cadiz, but fails, vi. 212. 
Is forced to retarn, by the plague among his men, 76. 

Celeftine 111. pope, refules to ablolve Philip of France from his engagements 
to Richard I. of England, ii. i5. Renews the legantine authority to 
Longchamp, bifhop of Ely, 17, ‘Is wrote to by Eleanor, queen-dowager 
of England, on the captivity of Richard in Germany, 23. ‘Threatens 
the emperor with excommunication on this account, 27. 

Celibacy, the political motives of enforcing it on the Romifh clergy, i. 110. 
Synods called to eftablith it, 271. 334. See Reformation. 

Cenulph, king of Mercia, his unfortunate reign, i. 56. 

Ceodwalla, king of Welfex, his hiftory, i. 54. 

Ceorles, among the Anglo- Saxons, import of that denomination, i 210. 

Cerdic, the Saxon, arrives in Britain with his fon Kenric, i. 23. Defeats 
the Britons, 24, Eftablifhes the kingdom of Weflex, 25. See 
Weffex. 

Cerimbra, in Portugal, a rich carrack taken there, by an Englith fleet, v. 


Chain fedan, the fir feen in England, ufed by the duke of Buckingham, 
vi. 168. Gave great indignation at firit to the people, 169. 

Chalons, rencontre there, between Edward I. and the French knights, ine 
cenfed at his fucceffes in a tournament there, fi, 234. 

Chamberlain, Thomas, is executed for robbing the fair at Bofton in Lin- 
colnfhire, il. 244. 

Champernon, Henry, raifes, with queen Elizabeth’s leave, a body of volun- 
teers to aflift the French proteftants, v. 188. 

“Chancellor of England, the nature of his office in the time of Henry II. i. 
384. A lift of thofe during the reign of James 1. vi. 156, During the 
reign of Charles 1 vii. 152. 

Chapter lands, feized by Henry VIII. from the fees of Canterbury, York, 
and London, iv, 222. 

Charlemagne, emperor, enters into an alliance with Offa, king of Mercia, 
i, 50. His bigotted cruelty to the pagans in Germany, 66. Confe- 
quences of his conduct, 67, 

Charles, prince, fecond fon of James I, becomes prince of Wales, by the 

eath of his elder brother Henry, vi. 62, A marriage with the 
fecond 
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fecond daughter of Spain propofed for him, 100. Is perfuaded by 
Buckingham to go to Madrid to vifit the Infanta, 129. ‘The difficulty 
with which he obtained permiffion of James, 131. His reception in 
Spain, 133. Returns home, 135. Obtains a high character in Spain, 
136. Is perfuaded by Buckingham to oppofe the marriage, 137. Vouches 
the truth of Buckingham’s mifreprefentation of the affair to parliament, 
141. A marriage with the princefs Henrietta of France propofed, 149: 
Death of his father, 153. See the next article. 

Charles 1. fammons a parliament on his acceflion, vi. 199. Prorogues it 
on account of his marriage with the princefs Henrietta, 14, Inquiry into 
the caufe of the {mall fupply voted to him by the commons, zor, 
Charaéter of the duke of Buckingham, and his great influence over him, 
is. A plan concerted by the commons for the affertion of civil liberty, 
204, Entertains high ideas of monarchical power, 205, Adjourns the 
parliament to Oxford on account of the plague, 206, Reprefents: his 
neceflities to parliament, 76, Is refufed on account of the aififtance fent 
againft the Rochellers, 207, His moderation towards the catholics 
aggravate the popular difquiets, 210, Diffolves the parliament on the 
plague appearing at Oxford, 211. Iffues privy feals for borrowing 
money, 212. Ineffectual attempt on Cadiz, ib. Calls a fecond parlia- 
ment, 74, Threatens the commoners, 218. Imprifons two commoners 
who managed Buckingham’s impeachment, 219. Is forced to releale 
them, 23. His refleétions on the proceedings of the commons, 221. 
Diffolves the parliament, 222. Publifhes a declaration in defence of 
himfelf, 23. Raifes money by difpenfing with the penal laws againft 
catholics, 224. Solicits loans from the nobility, and from the city, ib. 
Is refufed by the city, 24. Levies fhip-money for the firft time, 225. 
Refolves to levy a general loan, id. Imprifons thofe who refufe compli 
ance, 227. Other oppreflions exercifed on refufal, 230, Engages in a war 
with France, 232. Sends a ficet to the affiftance of the Hugonots in 
Rochelle, 236. Calls a third parliament, 239. His threatening addrefs 
toit, 24c, Five fubfidies voted by the commons, 245, Sends a meflage 
to the houfe, 251. His farther expoftulations with the commons, 74, 
And with the lords, 252. His evafive manner of pafling the petition 
of right, 253 Gives his full affent to it, 256. Prorogues the par- 
liament, 259. His behaviour on information of Buckingham’s affaf- 
fination, 262z. Difcovers an intention to elude the petition of right, 
265. Levies tonnage and poundage, after the expiration of the grant 
of thofe duties, 267. Pleads his neceffity for this meafure, 268. The 
commons infift on his difcontinuing this prerogative, 7. His embar= 
raffment at this demand, 76. His religious fentiments, 273. His 
quarrel with the commons augmented on the fubje& of tonnage and 
poundage, 275. Diffolves the parliament, 276. Imprifons fome of the 
members, i. Makes peace with France and Spain, 279; Affifts Guf- 
tavus, king of Sweden, in his invafion of Germany, 281. His domettic 
character, 282. Promotes the popular leaders, 284. Charatters of 
Strafford and Laud, 285. Orders by proclamation no one to propofe the 
calling of another parliament, 293. Levies money irregularly by his 


regal authority, 4, Encourages the magnificent repair of St. Paul's 
; cathedral, 
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cathedral, 295. Revives monopolies, 296. Enlarges the powers of 
the council of York, and court of ftar-chamber, 297. Renews his 
father’s edict for recreations on Sunday, 299. Takes a journey to 
Scotland, 24, Levies fhip-money over the whole kingdom, 301. Ar- 
bitrary fentences of the ftar-chamber, 303 305. quips a fleet to 
attack the Dutch herring-fifhery, and obtains a fum for licence to fith, 
306. Stops the emigration of puritans to America, 308, Trial of John 
Hambden for refufing to pay fhip-money, 313. Reafon of his attach- 
ment to church-authority, 320, Declares a general refumption of 
crown-lands in Scotland, 321. Introduces the canons and liturgy there, 
325. Tumults at Edinburgh on this account, 327. Enforces the 
liturgy by proclamation, 329. Revolt of the Scots, and the covenant 
framed, and univerfally fubfcribed, 330. Sends the marquis of Hamil- 
ton to treat with the covenanters, 76, Frames a covenant on his part, 
which is rejected, 332. Epifcopacy abolifhed in Scotland by the general 
affembly, 334. Refufes the propofal of a neutrality as to the low coun- 
tries, 335. Sends the marquis of Hamilton with a fleet and army 
againit the Scots, 339. Joins an army under the earl of Arundel, and 
marches to Berwick, 76, Receives propofals for a treaty from the coves 
nanters, 74, His refle€tions on the propofal, 340. Concludes an 
imprudent pacification with them, 341- .How induced to this meafure, 
342. Difbands his army, 344. Affembles a fourth parliament, after an 
interval of eleven years, 345. Lays before it an intercepted letter from 
the Scots malcontents to the king of France, id. His pleas for fupplies, 
346. Defires the good offices of the peers with the commons, 348. 
His conceffions to the commons, 349. Diffolves the parliament ab- 
ruptly, 353. His arbitrary proceedings againft obnoxious members, 
354- Publithes a declaration of his reafons for diffolving the parliament, 
355- His fchemes for fapplying himfelf with money, 356. . Prepares 
another armament againft the Scots, 357. Names commiffioners to 
treat with the Scots at Rippon, 358. Summons a great council of the 
peers at York, 359. The treaty of Rippon adjourned to London, 360. 
Promifes the earl of Strafford proteétion, 367. Meeting of the long 
parliament, 24. Impeachment of Strafford, 24. OF Laud, 369. Of 
Finch, 371. Votes of the commons regarding grievances, 372. His 
obfervation to parliament on their proceedings, 381. Endeavours to 
regain confidence by complying to the difpofition of parliament, 392. 
Receives limited grants for tonnage and poundage, i4, Pafles the act 
for triennial parliaments, 393. Changes his miniftry, 394, “Counter- 
figns the petition of the army, 411. Jnterpofes with the lords in favour 
of Strafford, 413. Strafford’s letter to him, 414. Gives his affent to 
Strafford’s attainder by commiffion, #2,  Paffes the bill for not pro« 
roguing, adjourning, or diflolving the parliament without their own 
confent, 416. Pafles the bill for abolifhing the high-commiffion court, 
and flar-chamber, 420. Goes to vifit Scotland, 422. A committee of 
both houfes appointed to attend him, 423. Laws pafled by the Scots 
parliament, 426, Endeavours to conciliate the affections of the Scots, 
428. Is obliged by the Englifh commons to reduce the Irifh army, 431, 
Ts thwarted in his intention of fending the difbanded mena into the 
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Spanith fervice, 432- Sir Phelim O*Neale forges a commiffion from him 
for the Irith maflacre, 443. Communicates his intelligence of the Trihh 
infurreétion to the Scdts parliament, 74, Informs the Evglifheparliament 
of it, 444. Returns to London, and is prefented with the remonftrance 
and petition of the commons, 456. Anfwers the remonftrance, id, 
Impeaches lord Kimbolton and five commoners, 467. Orders the 
impeached members to be delivered up, 514. Goés himfelf to the 
houfe to demand them, 24, Orders a common council of London ‘to be 
afiembled, which he attends, 470. His treatment by the Londoners, 
471. Retires to Hampton-court, 472. Remarks on his condaé 
toward parliament, 473. Meffages between him and the parliament, 
474. . Paffes the bills fent to him, 477. The commons prepare to 
defend their meafures by arms, 478. Evades affenting to the bill 
appointing the lieutenants of countiés by the commons, 480, His 
réply to their folicitations to pafs it, 482. Removes to York, 484. Is 
encouraged by the principal nobility and gentry, 485. Refufes to pafs 
the militia bill, and ilies proclamations againft the proceedings of the 
commons, i, Anfwers their memorials by the affiftance of lord Falk- 
Jand, 487. flues commiffions of array, in oppofition to the militia, 
488. Is refufed admittance to Hull, 489. ‘The county of York levies 
a guard forhim, 26, Receives military ftores from Holland, 490. His 
an{wer to the propofitions of agreement, fent by the parliament, 492. 
Ereéts his ftandard at Nottingham, 493. State of parties at the com- 
mencement of the civil war, 494. His revenue ftopped by parliament, 
496. Is prevailed upon to make overtures for a treaty, 499. His 
declarations before his army, 503. Prince Rupert defeats a party of 
Effex’s army, 505. Marches from Shtewfbury to meet Effex, 506. 
Battle of Edge-hill, #4. Takes poffeffion of Oxford, 508. Marches 
toward London, 7. Receives an addrefs from the parliament for a 
treaty, ib, Defeats two regiments at Brentford, 509. Returns to 
Oxford, 74. Demands of the parliament in the negociation there, 5109. 
Reading taken from him by the earl of Effex, 512. Cornwal reduced to 
obedience to him by Sir Ralph Hopton, 515. His generals defeat the 
patliament commanders, at Bradoc-down and Stratton, 516. Sends 
prifice Maurice and the marquis of Hertford int the weft, 518. Lord 
Wilmot, fert with cavalry to the weft, defeats Sir William Waller on 
Roundway-down, 510. Receives a reinforcement brought over by the 
queen, 522. Briftcl taken by prince Rupert, ié. Publifhes a mani- 
fefto, and renews his proteftation, 524. Joins the camp at Briftol, #5. 
Befieges Gloucefter, 525. Raifes the fiege on the approach of Effex, 
§31- Battle of Newbury, 532. Eftablifhes a garrifon in Reading, 
533. Applies to Ireland for affiftatice, 536. His reply to the offer of 
mediation made by the Scots commiffioners, 538. Orders Ormond to 
conclude a ceffation with the Irith rebels, 546, Receives troops from 
Ormond, id. A vindication of his innocence as to the Irifh rebellion, 
§80. Endeavours to form a parliament at Oxford, in oppofition to that 
at London, viie 3. Circulates privy feals for loans, 4. Solicits a 
treaty, ib, Declares the parliament at London not to be a free one, or 
intitled to authority, 5 Writes to the parliament, which _ his 
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offers, 22. Prince R Rupert is defeated at Marfton-moor, 12. York and 
Newcaftle taken from him, 14. Appoints Ruthven, earl of Brentford, 
general under. him, 15. outs Sir William Waller at Cropredy- 
bridge, 16. Reduces Effex’s army in the wef, 24. Is defeated’ at 
Newbury, 17. Makes frefh propofals for a treaty, 30. Sends com, 
miffioners to Uxbridge, 3 he His offers with regard to church govern= 
ment, 33. His offers with regard to the militia, 35. . The licentious 
difpofition and practices of his troops, 54. Relieves Chetter, 55° 
Takes Leicefter, 56. Battle of Nafeby, $73 Is defeated, 58, : His 
cabinet. of letters feized, and publifhed by the parliam rent, ib. Recals 
prince Rupert’s commiffion.on the lofs of Briftol, 61. Is again defeated 
at Cheiter, if, Retires to Oxford, 2b. Lord Afhley defeared, C5, 
His fortitude under his difafters, 7b... Is re 


ufed a treaty by the parlia 
ment, 66. His commiffion to the earl of Glamorgan wi ith reeard ta 
Ireland, 67. Glamorgan’s conduét, id. Jullifics s himfelf in this affair 
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ib, Retires from Oxford, and. puts himfelf into the hands. of the Scots 
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zr. them,, 74.» His 


r his garrifons to 
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army. before. Newark, 73, ut under a. guard 
treatment by ibe A Seis 74. Is obliged to: or 
farrender, 7<, Receives frehh prc se from the parliament and the 
Scots, 76, Is delivered up to the glifh commiffioners, 80... .Is cons 
dutted to. Holdenby, 7. Is feized; by cornet. Joyce, and eyed: ta 
the army, 88, The indulgence of the army toward him, a7 The 
army enters into treaty with him, for the fetilement of the nation, 99° 
His offers to Cramwel and Ireton, 100.,- Is brought by the army. to 
Hampton-court, 104. His confinement increafed, 106» Flies to. os 
ifle of Wight, 107. Entrufts himfelf to Hammond.the governor, who 
lodges him in Carifbroke'caftle,,2@. Negociates again with the parlia- 
ment, tit. The parliament votes againft all farther treaty with him, 
113. Is clofely confined, 114. The Scots commifioners treat swith 
him. for, arming Scotland in yhis- favour, 116, .A fleet in the river 
declares for him, 119, Treats. with commiflieners of the parliament, 
fent for that pu: pofe, 122, The points debated between them, #6, Is 
again feized by the arm Ye and confined in .Hurft-caftle, 130... Is 
brought to London to be tried, 135, His ttial opened, 136... His 
fpeech againft the authority of the court, 137, -Is condemned, 139. 
Refleftions on this event, 140. His behaviour after fentence, 1426 
His execution, 144. His character, 146, His children, 152, Inquiry 
into the authenticity of the Icon Bafilike,- 153. Character of this work, 
and its fuppofed influence in producing the reftoration of his fon, 154. 


His love for the fine arts, 341.. His “pidtures and furniture fold, 342s 
His death » how firft refolved upon, 519. Vindicated from the charge 
of infincerity 5236 


Charles, pri ace of Me ales, ‘fon of Charles I. is fent by his father, general 
into the weft, vii. 60, Retires over to Paris to his ‘mother, 63, 
‘Takes con iiand of a fleet which declares for the. king, 119. Is pro- 
claimed king by the Scots, 159. Is obliged to remove from A Holleed, 
172. Defires the Scots ‘commiftioners to attend him at Breda, 194, 
The terms propoled co him there, 22. His treatment on Janding in - 
Scotland, 183.  The-declaration he is forced to publifh, 184. Is 
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ob! ged to fign twelve articles of repentance, 1f5. Goes to the Scots 
can p, but i. ordered by the clergy to leave it, 189. Is crowned at 
Scene, 192. Is reproved by a committee of miniiters for his gallantries, 
193. Is detected in-an attempt to efcape, 74. Is permitted to join the 
camp, 1c4. Marches into England, 195. Js routed by Cromwel at 
Worcelter, 196, Secretes himfelf at Bofcobel, 197. ‘Travels in dif- 
guifé to Briftol; 198. Takes refuge with colonel Windham, 76. 
{imbarks at Shoreham in Safiex for Normandy, 200. Encourages an 
infurre@tion of the royalifis againft the protector, 243. Is forced-to 
retire from France, 249. Forms a league with Philip of Spain, and 
keeps a court at Bruge:, 278. His reception by the French and Spanifh 
minifters, at the treaty of the Pyrenees, 3c6. Sends a letter te Monk, 
311. His letter delivered to parliament, 327. He is proclaimed, 328. 


Charles \1, is reftored by parliament, vii. 32>. The refpeé fhewn to him 


by foreign powers on this event, 329. Lands at Dover, 33c. His 
chara&er and perfonal qualifications, 349. Forms his miniftry, 350. 
Sextlement of the ftate, 352. The late king’s judges ordered to fur- 
render, on exclufion from pardon, 353. Pafles an act of indemnity, 7. 
His revenue fettled, 354. Rellores epifcopacy and the liturgy, 362. 
His reafons for reftcring epifcopacy in Scotland, 366. Reftores the 
bifhops to their feats in parliament, 372. All military authority fure 
rendered to him, 373. The regulation of corporations granted to him, 
374. His motives for marrying Catharine of Portugal, 378. Sells 
Dunkirk to the French, 385. I flues the declaration of indulgence, 387. 
Is attached to the cathohe religior, 388. Becomes difgufted with 
Clarendon, 392. Is ruled by his miftrefs the duchefs of Cleveland, #. 
His char: er and conduét, 393. Demands, and obtains, a repeal of the 
triennial a&, 395. Sends Sir Robert Holmes to attack the Dutch fet- 
tlements, 399. Obtains a fum from the city of London for the Datch 
war, 400. Dcclares war againft the United Provinces, 4oz. Endeavours 
to engage France to unite againft the Dutch, 404. Denmark declares 
againit him, 406. Paffes the five-mile a&, 407. Makes advances 
toward a peace with the States, 417. Treaty of Breda, 422. Banifh- 
ment of Clarendon, 427. Concludes the triple alliance, 435. ‘Treaty 
of Aix-la-Chapelle, 437. 1s forced to pafs the bill againit the impor 
tation of Irth cattle. 448. As allo the aét againft conventicles, 456. 
Character of his cadal miniftry, 458. The counfels inftitled into him 
by, 461. [Is prevailed on to defert his triple alliance, and to league 
with France, by his filler the duchefs of Orleans, 464. Is influenced 
alfa by his Fiench miftre, the duchefs of Portfmouth, 76, Pardons 
Blood for his attempt on the regalia, and promotes him, 472. Beftows 
a peerage and the treafurer’s Raff on Sir ‘Thomas Clifford, for his expe- 
dient ot fhutting up the exchequer, 4-5. A fecond declaration of indul- 
gence, 476, Sufpenfion of the navigation a&t, 477. — Martial Jaw re- 
vived, 74, Declares war againit the Dutch, 478. His reflections on 


: the fuccefles of Lewis in the Low Countries, 492. His demands from the 


States, 494. His {peech to parliament, §00. His declaration of 
indulgence oppofed by the commons, 503. Recals the declaration, 
504. Prorogues the parliament, 512. iks advice of parliament 

refpecting 
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refpeéting thaking peace with the Dutch, 413. Peace concluded, #8, 
Proof of his entering into a fcheme for reftoring popery, vill. 4, more. 
Duplicity of his condué on this occafion, #6. Sir William Temple's free 
remon{rance to him, 7. Is unable to obtain a {upply for taking off an- 
ticipations of hi enue, 15. Supprefles coffee houfes by proclamation, 
16. Recalls the proclamation, 74. His embarraffed fituation at the time 
of the congiefs of Nimeéguen, 24, His fpeech to parliament, 25. Is 
exhorted by parliament to guard againft the growing power of France, 27. 
Requefts fupplies, and pledges his honour for the proper application of 
them, 28. 4s addreffed by the parliament to form an alliance with the 
States againft France, 31. Adjourns the parliament, 74. Secretly 
figns a ticaty with France, and obrains a penfion from thé 
promife of his neutrality, 32. Receives the prince of Orange lew 
market, 33. Concludes a marriage between him and the princefs Mary, 
35. Concerts the terms of peace with the prince, 2, Sends the terms 
to Paris, 36. His inftructions to Sir William Temple, with Temple’s 
reply, 37. Concludes an alliance with the States, to oblige France to 
peace, 38. The parliament ftill diftruftful of him, 39. Receives a 
paffionate addrefs from the commons, 40, Concludes a treaty with the 
States to oblige Louis to an immediate evacuation of the towns in 
Flanders, 42. His conduét in regard to the treaty of Nimeguen, 47. 
His obfervation on the complaints made of Lauderdale’s adminiftration 
in Scotland, 60. Is warned of a popifh plot, 63. Publifhes procla- 
mations for the difcovery of the murderers of Sir Edmondbury Godfrey, 
77. His fpeech to parliament, #4, Ridicules the popith plot privately, 
$3. Proteéts his queen from the accufation of Oates and Bedloe, 85. 
Refufes to pafs the militia bill, #2. His private contraé&t with Louis, for 
the peace of Nimeguen, difcovered by Danby’s letters, in the houfe of 
commons, 86. Dyffulves the parliament to fereen Danby, 88. Is 
obliged to fummon a parliament again for money, 93. Defires his 
brother to retire beyond fea, 95. Declares the illegitimacy of the duke 
of Monmouth, 96. Afferts the prerogative of rejefting the fpeaker 
chofen by the commons, 97. The preenfion compromifed, 76, Afferts 
his intention of proteéting Danby againft the refentment of the commons, 
98. Chufes_a new council by the advice of Sir William Temple, 101. 
‘A lift of the new council, 102. Propofes to parliament, limitations on 
a popilh fucceffor to the crown, 103, Habeas corpus at palled, 107. 
The parliament takes advantage of his neceflities, 72. Prorogues, and 
after diffolves the parliament, 110. The popularity of his behaviour, 
121. ‘Is prevailed on by the'duke of York to deprive Monmouth of his 
command, and fend him abroad, 122. Is ftrongly petitioned for a pare 
liament, 125. Elis {peech to the new parliament, 129. Evades pafling 
a repeal of the thirty-fifth of Elizabeth, 148. Diffolves the parliament, 
and fummons another to meet at Oxford. 149. His fpeech to the new 
parliament, 150. Diffolves it, 154. Perfecutes the diffenters, 175. 
]flues a writ of guo warranto againit the city of London, 173. Con- 
ditions on which he reitored the charter, 181. Makes profit by the {ur- 
render of corporation charters, 76. How he efcaped the Rye-houfe 
plot, 186, His motives for not fparinz lord Raffel, 193. Marries the 
lady Anne to prince George of Denmark, 204. Particulars of a private 
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agreement between him and Lewis XIV. 207, aoe. Is conjectured to have 
Intended an alteration of hi pe ical meafures, 208. Dies, 209. His 
private character, 210. His political chara pet ztz. Compared with 
the emperor Tiberius, 213. The royal fociety inftituted by him, 332. 
Why unable to encourage literary metit, 333. 

Charles, the fimple, king of France, refigns Neuftria to Rollo the Dane, 
and gives hin his daughter, i. 1 38. 

———, the fair, king of France, the grounds of his difpute with Edward 
li. of England, ti. 350. Secretly countenances the confpiracy of his 
fitter queen Ifabella, againft Edward, 352. 

o———, dauphin of Fr. ance, is feduced by Charles, king of Navarre, it, 
450, Repents, and betrays Charles into the hands of his father John, 
4¢6i. His government renounced on his father’s captivity, and all affairs 
throwninto confufion, 462. Rejects the difhonourable treaty concluded 
by his father at London, 465. His prudent difpofition on Edward’s 
invafion, 2b, Succeeds to the crown on his father’s death, 472. The 
firt aéts of his reign, 24, Acknowledges the young count de Mountfort, 
duke of Britanny, 473. Is engaged by the count de Tranftamare to 
invade Peter, king of Caftile, 475. Summons prince Edward to Paris, 
480, Invades the Englith provinces in France, 481. 

VI. of France, his fituation compared with that of Richard II. of 
‘England, iii. gz. Diforders the kisgdom became fubjeé to,‘ from ‘the 
devolving of the regal power on the duke of Orleans and Burgundy, on 
his infanity, 93. See France, Burgundy, and Orleans, Dies, 118. 

-+_— VII. of France, his character, and fituation at the death of his 
father, iii. 125. His diftrefied fituation after the battle of Verneuil, 
132, - How recovered from his defpair on the fiege of Orleans, 141. 
Determines, on the fuccefs of Joan D’Arc, to take the field, 151. 
Viarches into Rheims, and is crowned there, 24. His volunteer army 
difbands, 153. Makes peace with the duke of Burgandy at Arras, 161. 
His advantages in the war with the Englifh, 165. Concludes a trace 
with the Engli ifh, 169. His prudent employment of this interval, 175. 
Renews the war, 176. ‘Takes Rouen, and recovers the province of 
Normandy, -177. Recovers Guicnne, i. Dies, 223. 

— VIL. kin g of France, encourages the Flemings in their oppofition 

to his father-i in-la w Maximilian, king of the Romans, iii. 334. Invades 

Britanny by invitation of the barons, 336. Marries the dutchefs of 

Britanoy, 349. Returns the daughter of Maximilian, to whom he had 

been contraéted, 74, Makes peace with Spain, and his ceffions to that 

court, 354. Receives Perkin Warbec, and patronizes him, 358. 

Invades Italy, 368. 

IX. of France, his mother Catherine de Medicis appointed regent 

during his minguty. v.42. See Medicis, League of Bayonne for the 

extirpation of the Hugonots, 93, Is parsed to an accommodation with 
the prince of C: onde, 196, Concludes a fecond accommodation. with the 

proteftants, 188, His diffimulation toward the proreftant leaders, 204. 

Marries his fiter to the prince of Navarre, 205. Orders the poifoning 

of the queen of Navarre, id. Maflacre of Paris, 26: ‘The maffacre of 

the Hugonots extended to the provinces, 206, Extorts a recantation of 
the “proteftant religion from whe young king of Navarre, and prince 
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of Conde, i, Calumniates the proteftants at foreign courts, to palliate 
thefe barbarities, 74, His death and character, 210. 

Charles, grandfon.of Ferdinand of Arragon, fucceeds him in the kingdom 
of Spain, iv. 12. Ischofen emperor of Germany, 18. 

V. emperor of Germany, his charaéter con:pared with that of his 
competitor Francis I, of France, iv. 19, His extenfive dominiods, 
ih. Motives of his vific to Henry VIII. 21. Pays his court to cardinal 
Wolley, id, A fecond interview between him and Henry, at Grave- 
lines, 24. His grants to Wolfey, 25. Makes war againft France, 26, 
His exorbitant demands from Francis, 26. Concludes an alliance with 
the pope and Henry, againit Francic, 74. Comes over again to Eno- 
land, 40. Renews his court to Wolfey, 76, Is inftalled knight of the 
garter, 74, The duke of Bourbon revolts againft Francis, and enters 
his fervice, 50. Invades France, and takes Fontarabia, 52. A new 
treaty between him and Henry for the invafion of France, 54. Invades 
Provence, 55. Battle of Pavia, and captivity of Francis, 57. His 
hypocrify on this occafion, 58. His exorbitant demands for the ranfom 
of Francis, 64. Carziés Francis to Madrid, 65,  Vifits him, 76. 
Reflores Francis by the treaty of Madrid, 66, His hypocrify om the 
news of the taking of Rome by theimperial troops, 70. War decla 
againft him by France and England, 73. Challenges Francis to fin 
combat, i.  Intimidates the pope, 82.’ Peace of Cambray with 
Francis, 98. Sultan Solyman conquers Hungary, and befieges Vienna, 
99... Makes advances toward an accommodation with Henry, 143. 
His unfuccefsful invafion of France, 145. Concludes a truce with 
Francis for ten years, 176, Atks of Francis permiffion to pafs through 
France to the Netherlands, 203. Is honourably recéived and conduéted 
through, 204. His ungrateful infincerity toward Francis, 211. —Irri- 
tates Henry againft Francis, and concludes an alliance with him, 26, 

236. His remark on Henry’s fuppreflion of the monafteries, 237. 
Reduces the dutchy of Cleves, 239. Belieges Landrecy, id. Is forced 
to abandon the fiege, 240... Invades France in concert with Henry, 
245. Takes St. Difier, 247. Concludes a feparate peace with Francis, 
2b. His conduét relating to the council of ‘Trent, 294. His artful and 
treacherous behaviour toward the princes of the proteflant league, 7d. 
His reafons for declining an alliance with the protecior Somerfet on the 
part of Edward VI. 334. Is reduced to grant an equitable peace to the 
proteftants, by Maurice, eleCtor of Saxony, 382. Makes an unfuccefs= 
ful attempt on Metz, 74. Propofes his fon Philip as a hufband to queen 
Mary of England, 383. His reafons for ftopping cardinal Pole on his 
journey to England, 384. Sends over a large fum to bribe the Englith 
parliament, 394. Inftruéts cardinal Pole to exhort Mary to moderation 
toward her proteftant fubje&ts, 411. Refigns all his hereditary dominions 
to his fon Philip, 425. Retires to a monaftery in Eftremadura, 26, 
His employment in his retreat, 426, His character, compared with that 
of pope Paul IV.-427. ; % 
-——., king of Navarre, fome account of, and his charaéler, ii, 449. 
Procures Charles de la Cerda, conftable of France, to be aflaflinated, 
and his behaviour on that occafion, 450, John, king of France, 
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purchafes a peace with him, 74. Seduces. the dauphin, Charles, who 
betrays him into the hands of his po ey 451. Is thrown into prifon, 
7b, Efcapes, 464. 

Charles X. of Sweden, his fuccefs in the north, vii. 246. Befieges Copen- 
hagen, but is forced to defift, by an Enpli th and Dutch fleet, 304. 

de Blois, marries the niece of John III. dake of Britanny, and is 
acknowledged fucceflor to.that duchy, ij. 416. Befieges the countefS de 
Mountfort in Hennebonne. 418. is forced to raife the fiege by the 
arrival of fuccours from England, 420. Is taken prifoner by the 
countefs de Mountfort, 438. Is flain in Britanny, 47 3. 

Charmouth, batrle there berieen the Englifh and Danes, 1. 68. 

Charter of liberties granted to the Englith by Henry I. i. 314. Review 
of this charter, 317. Renewed by Stephen, id confirmed by 
Henry, ii. 73, The great charter, called Magna Charta, granted by 
John, 84. The principal heads of this ‘chz arter, 85. Remarks 
upon it, 87. 141. Securities for the fulfilment of it, 89, A 
new one granted by Henry Il. 146, The differences between this 
charter, and the Magza Charta of John, id, A confirmation of it by 
Henry, 147. A charter of forefts granted by him, 74. The preat 
charter renewed and confirmed by a parliament at Oxford, 155. A 
folemn confirmation of the great charter by Henry, 179: The two 
charters confirmed by parliament at home, and by Edward J. in Flan- 
ders, 292. Are confirmed by him in the fulleft manner on his return, 
with farther fecurities, 73. A free and full confirmation of them by 
Edward I. 294. Above twenty parliamentary confirmations of the great 
charter, granted by Edward III 488. 

Chartres, the city of, befieged by the prince of Conde, v. 186. 

Chateau Gaillard on the frontier of Normandy, deferibed, ii. 51. Is 
befieged and taken by Philip of France, 52. 

Chatelrault, the earl of Arran, created duke of, iv. 312. Refigns his 
authority as regent of Scotland, to the queen dowager, 439. Interpofes 
and effeéts an accommodation between the queen regent and the Congre. 
gation of the Lord, v.31. Joins the Congregation, "thi ds diicontented 
at the marriage of Mary with the lord Darntey, 89. Eaters into a con- 
fpiracy againit Mury at Stirli ng, go. Is for ced to take refuge in England, 
o1. Is pa: doned on ¢? ndition of ret tiring to Frar ce, gz. Arrives in 
Londc n duing the conference at York, but is detained by Elizabeth til] 
Marray’s return, 1 45. Lays down his arms on the devection of Norfolk’s 
conipiracy, 203. 

Chauntry, what, iv. 252, note. 3 

Cherington, battle there, between Waller ard Hopton, vii. 8, 

Chefter, when firit erected’ into a bifkopric, iv. 183 ’ 

Child, Sir Jofiah, his account of the gréat incieafe of wealth after the 

~ reftoration, vill 320. 

Céivalry, the paffion for, when firkt epee: among the Englith, ii, 
142. Tle romantic principles of, deduced, 14. How improved during 
the times of the crufades, 141. 

Chri? church, Oxford, hiitory of its frit foundation, iv. 279. 

 Chriftianity, its fir introdydion among the Anglo Saxons, 1, 30, 


Church, 
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Church, the power of in the times of the Anglo-Norman kings, ii, 139. 
The authority of detached from the ftate, by the ill-judged policy of 
William the Conqueror, i6. Eftimate .of its revenues in the reign of 
Heary IV. iii. 81, _Propofal formed by the commons to convert them to 
civil purpofes, 74. For its reformation from popery, fee Reformation. 
An examination of its principles of reformation, ve 149. Reflections 
on the revolution of its doétrines concerning the abfolute decrees of God, 
vi, 166, 

Churchill, captain, diftinguifhes himfelf in the French army againft the 
Imperialifts, viii. 18. Joins the prince of Orange, on his invafion of 
England, 295. 

Circuits, by itinerant juftices, eftablifhed by Henry II. i. 450. 

Cities in England, the ftate of, at the time of the Norman conquelt, i. 
209. See Corporations. 

Civil laws, a view of the ftate of, as modelled by the Anglo Norman 
kings, ll, 140+ 

Civil fociety, the advantages of, in comparifon of barbarous ages, i. 
222, 

Claims, a court of, ereSed, for'the divifion of landg in Ireland, vii. 446. 

Clanricarde, earl of, forms a combination among the Irifh catholics, and 
drives the nuncio Rinuccini out of the ifland, vii. 163. Invites Ormond 
back from France, 4. Is obliged to fubmit to the parliament, retires, 
and dies, 207. 

Clarence, Lionel duke of, fecond fon of Edward III. a brief view of his 
life, ii. 486. 

, Thomas duke of, fon of Henry IV. iii. 83. Attends his brother 

Henry V. to France, 110. Defeated and flain at the battle of Baugé, 


114. 


, George duke of, fecond brother to Edward IV. leagues with the 
earl of Warwic, iil. 230. Marries his daughter, 76, Confufed ac- 
counts of their fubfequent operations, 234. Raifes men in conjunction 
with Warwic, bat defpairing of fuccefs difbands them, and flies to 
France, 236. Secretly reconciled to his brother Edward, 239. Defers 
with his forces from Warwic, 249.  Hindered from marrying the 
heirefs of Burgundy, by his brother Edward, 2€0  Profecution and 
execution of two of his friends, Burdet and Stacy, 261. Confined and 
tried for his reflections on thefe proceedings, 262. Drowned in a butt 
of malmfey, 263. Reflections on the unfortunate fates of his children, 
ib, 
Clarendon, fammary of the conftitutions of, i, 393. Subicribed by the 
bifhops, 396+ Abrogated by pope Alexander, 395. 
, Hyde earl of, and chancellor, his character as an hittorian, vii. 
3476 Perfuades Charles II, to difband the republican army, 360. His 
chara@ter and influence with the king, 74. His daughter married to the 
duke of York, 361. 1s impeached in the houfe of lords, by the earl of 
Biiltol, 392. Caufes of the decline of his credit with the king, 7d, 
The caules of his fall inquired into, 423. The great feal taken from 
him, 425. Is impeachéd by the commons, 76, 530. . Retires to Calais, 
and writes from thence to the houfe of lords, 426. - Is banifhed, and 
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Mrs. daughter of Oliver Cromwell, her charafer and deah, vii, 
# V. pope, the order of kwights templars abolifhed by lim, ii, 


‘lefied to the papacy, v. 48, 
n for life, 49. Gives Francis 
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J, of France a niatton from fulfilling the treaty of Madrd, 68% 
R t imperial troops, and himfelf taken prifonr, 69, 
Ts < ) nry VIII. for a divorce from Catharine of Aragon, 
49. Caufes*of his hefitationin that a , 84. His charaéter, $2, Ts 
intimidz h eror, 76. G sa commiffion to Campegrio and 


Wolfey, to try the kis , 85. Evokes the caufe to Rome, 
91. Receives queen Catharine’s appeal, rio. Is inftigated by tle cons 
clave to proceed to extremities againit Henry, but only threatets him, 
114, Is diigufted with Charles, and leagues with Francis, 76. Motives 
which prevented an accommodation with Henry, 115. Pronounes fen- 
tence againft Henry precipitately, which he afterwards repent, 116, 
His authority renounced by the Englifh convocation and parliament, 119, 
Dies; 140 

=——»-—, prince, of Bai 

5 Jaques, ‘ 

Clementines and Urbani the fource of thofe diftin@ions, iii, 57. : 

g iew of the ufurpations of, in the reign of Henry Il, 4 382. 

to obtain money, 390. Claim an exemption from, the 
civil magiftrate, #6, . Enormities committed by,'#4. How they :vaded 
the celibacy enjoined them, ii. 64. Reflections on their cafe, i, By 
what tiles they obtained feats in the antient feudal parliaments, 114, 
Of ofe as mediators in difputes between the kings and their barons, 157. 
ltalian, an eftimate of the value of their benefices in England, in the 
early part of the reign of Henry IH. 170. Deprived of all proeétion 
from the laws, by Edward I. on their refufal to grant him fupplies 286, 
‘The bad circumftances to which they were reduced by this exclufim, ib. 
Are reduced to compliance, 287. A view of the fupplies granted by, 
to Edward I, 323. Why affiduous in promoting the ftudy and cbferv- 
ance of civil law, iii. 299. Notto beg without a licenfe, at the tmeof 
Henry VII. 403. All obliged to take the oath of fupremacy, -byatt of 
Elizabeth’s parliament, v, 76. Their difpofition toward Romith cere- 
monies and church authority, under the countenance of bifhop Laui, vi, 
292. ‘The right of taxing their revenues refigned to parliament, vii. 
401. Parochial, obtain the right of voting at eledtions, 402, See 
Charch atid Bifhops. 

“—-—, reformed in Scotland, their grofs behaviour to Mary, 01 her 

arrival in Scotland, v. 49. Are roled in this, by John Knox, 74. The 
yeal-caufe of their ill humour, 54: See Kzox, Reformation, Affably, 

Congregation of the Lord, Ecelefaftical Commiffion, and Scotland. 
=———, of the church of Rome, their authority and union dangercus to 
the Civil magiftrate, iv. 32, But the encouragement of the fine i in 
ome 
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fone meafure owing to them, 33.’ See Ivdulgences, Luther, and Re» 
formation, 

Clernont, a council called there by pope’ ‘Martin II. to refolve on a holy 
wa, 1, 295. ‘ 

Clevs. See Anne of. 

Cleviand, dutchefs of, miftrefs to Charles 1], ‘her chara&ter and influence 
ovirthe king, vii. 392. 

Cliffrd, Sir Robert, engages inthe impofture of Perkin Warbec, iii. 359. 
Privailed on by Henry VII. to betray his fecrets, and be his fpy upon 
hin, 361. Returns to England, and aecufes Sit William Stanley as an 
acomplice, 362. 

, Sir Thomas, one of the cadal, his character, vii. 460, Obtains 
ayeerage and the treafurer’s ftaff, forthe hint of fhatting up the exche- 
qur, 475. Is excluded by the teft a&t, 512. 

Clinin; Jord, commands queen Mary’s fleet for a defcenton the coafts of 
Brtanny, iv. 443. Lands at Conquet, but is drove off, 2d, Is ap- 
ponted one of the commiffioners to inquire into the condu& of Mary 
qwen of Scots, v. 139. 

Coacres, when firt introduced into England, v. 483. 

Coal, when firft dug in England, ii, 230. 

Coati of arms, when they firft came into vogue, ‘ii. 140. 

Cobbt, one of the king’s judges, is feized in Holland, brought home, and 
ex:cuted, viis 380. 

Coblam, Sir John Oldcaftle, lord,’ his chara&ter as head of the Lollards, iii, 
8q Singled out asa victim by Arundel archbifhop’ of Canterbury, 74. 
Conference between him and* the king, #4. Condemned, 7b. Efcapes, 
id, Confpires againft the king, go. Taken and executed, ‘75. 

, lord, condemned but pardoned for a confpiracy againit James I. 
vig. Hisinconfiftent accufation of Sir Walter Raleigh, 10. 

Coffe-boufes, a proclamation for the fuppreffion of, viii. 16. The procla- 
mition fupprefled, 74, . 

Coin Swedith bullion imported, and good money coined, iv, 350. Is 
rezulated by queen Elizabeth, v. 59. Amount'of, from 1599 to 1610, 
vi. 18s. Amount of, during the reign of Charles I, and the fucceeding 
conmonwealth, vii, 340. Great increafe of; after the reftoration, viii. 


329. 
Coke, Sir Edward, a curious paffage from his inftitutés, relating to the fup- 
% preflion of the monafteries, iv. 455. Queen Blizabeth’s haughty treat- 


ment of him when fpeaker of the houfe of commons, v. 363. His fe- 
vere treatment of the earl of Effex, 414. Grofsly abufes Sir Walter Ra- 
legh on his trial, vi. 10. Is ordered by James to profecute the murdér- 
en of Sir Thomas Overbury, 77- 
Colcefter, is forced to capitulate to Fairfax and Ireton, vii. 128. 
Colenan, is arrefted, and his papers feized, on account of the popifh plot 
vii. 70. Difcoveries made by his letters, 26. Is tried and executed, go. 
Colitn?, admiral, makes an unfuccefsful attempt on Boulogne, iv. 333. 
Lefends St. Quintin againft the Spanifh army, 434. The town — id. 
SOrms 
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Forms.a fcheme for the taking of Calais, which is executed by the duke 
of Guife, 435. Declares in favour of the proteftants in France, v. 41. 
Commands the proteftant forces after the battle of Dreux, 72. Obtains 
fapplies from queen Elizabeth, 73. .His progrefs in Normandy, 77. Is 
apprifed of the league of Bayonne againft the proteftants, and concerts a 
{cheme to fraftrate it, 185. Battle of St: Dennis, 186. Colleéts the 
proteftant forces after the defeat of Jarnac, and befieges Poitiers, 187. 
Js defeated by the duke of Anjou at Montcontour, 188. _ !s deceived by 
the diflimulation of Charles, 204. Is wounded by an affaffin, 205. Is 
killed in the maflacre of Paris, 24. 

Colingbourne, William, execu:ed for a diftich againft Richard II, iii, 290. 

College, a joiner, his extraordinary trial, and execution, viii, 159. 

Colonies fettled by the. Englifh in America, vi. 186. See America, Are 
peopled by the reftraints impofed on difienters, viii, 328. Their char= 
ters recalled by James II. 330. 

Colonna, Profper, the Spanifh general, defends Milan againf the French 
invafion under the admiral Bonniyet, iv. 53. 

Columbus, Chriftopher, his firft voyage for difcovery of the weflern world, 
ij. 404. Sent his brother Bartholomew to England to make his propo- 
fals to Henry VII. 40;. How Henry was deprived of the honour of the 
difcovery of America, 74. 

Combat, fingle, ial by, in the Anglo-Saxon laws, how inflituted, i. 3246 
i. 340. 7 

Commerce, a view of the ftate of, during the Anglo-Norman kings, ii. 137. 
Remasks on the ftate of, during the reign of Henry II!. 224. Induftry 
and flate of, in the reign of Edward HI. 494. State of, during the 
seign of Henry LV. iii. 84. Regulations of, in the reign of Henry VII. 
401. Great extenfion of, in this reign, 404. The privileges of the 
merchants of the ftill-yard taken away, iv, 349. <A treaty of, made 
with Guitavus Ericfon, 76. State of, during the time of queen Mary, 
447. ‘The great oppreffion of, by the enormous grants of monopolies by 
queen Mary, v. 439. State of, during the reizn of queen Elizabeth, 
477+ Ettablifhment of the Eaft-India company, 74. ‘l'rade with Muf- 
covy opened, #2. Turkey company erected, 479. In the beginning of 
the reign of James I. almoft wholly monopolifed by exclufive companies, 
vi. 23. A decay of fhipping occafioned by this evil, 24. Amount 
of the cuftoms in this reign, 51. State of, during this reign; 180. _Ex- 
ports and imports, 185. State of, during the reign of Charles I and 
the fucceeding commonwealth, vii. 339. Great increale of, after the 
refloration, vili. 328. 

Commiffiox, ecclefiattical, or high, fee High commiffion court. 

Committee of fafety, formed by the officers after the expulfion of the long or 
rump parliament, vii. 304, Negociates with general Monk, 311. 

Cowtmodities, prices of, in the reign of Richard |. ii, 36. Remarks on the 
price of, in the reign of Edward ILI. ii, 497, ncte. 

Common prayer book, compofed by a committee of bifhops and divinas, 
iv.. 320. In what refpeés it differed fiom the old mats-book, de 
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Is revifed, 348. Is authorized by the parliament, 354, See Liturgy, 
and Reformation, 

Commons, the fir efforts towards fending reprefentatives of, to parliament, ii. 
184. Begin to affemble feparate from the peers, 188, Remonftrate 
againft the delays of the council of barons, 24. Appeal to prince Ed- 
ward, id. The houfe of, regularly formed by the earl of Leicefter, with 
the admiffion of members from boroughs, 210, Farther regulations with 
refpeét to the reprefentatives of counties, 271. The real epoch of the 
houle of, 272. The clection of reprefentatives confidered as a hardfhip 
both by them and their conftituents, 275. The gradual increafe of their 
influence on government, 276. Refufe granting fupplies for the expedi- 
tion of Edward II. againft France, 402. ‘The confequence they arrive 
to, in his reign, 487. Lawyers frequently excluded the houfe at this 
time, 4, Chufe a fpeaker for the firft time, iii, 3. Petition the lords 
to appoint a council, &c. during the minority of Richard If. #4, Peti- 
tion Richard II. againft the confederacies of the barons, #5. 447. Im- 
peach Michael de la Pole, earl of Suffolk, 15, Their proceedings 
againft Richard’s miniftry, 20. Their compliance to the king on the 
cruthing of Gloucefter’s faction, 30. 449. Impeach Fitz Allan, arch- 

‘ bithop of Canterbury, 31. Petition for an act to check the clergy in 
‘eluding the mortmain a&, 56. Their importance greatly increafed, 78. 
Tnfift on aa anfwer to their petitions, before they make any grants, id, 
Other aéts of refolution by them, 74. Oppofe Henry IV. in his attempt 
to exclude females. from fucceffion to the crown, 80. Advife the king 
to feize the temporalities of the church, #4. Scheme formed by them, 
from an eftimate of the ecclefiaftical revenues, 81. Apply for a mitiga- 
tion of the ftatutes againft Lollards, 74. Impeachment of the duke of 
Suffolk, 185. A fecond, 187. Temper of the houfe which met on 
the affertion, of the duke of York’s pretenfions, 196. Addrefs the 
king to remove certain peers from his prefence, 1d, ‘Their fpirit of op- 
pofition to the encroachments of the church of Rome, during the reign 
of Henry VI. 214. Petition for the execution of the duke of Cla- 
rence, brother to Edward IV. 262. Their grants to Henry VIII, at the 
inftance of cardinal Wolfey,, and their {peaker Sir Thomas More, iv. 47. 
The, arbitrary fpeech of Henry to Edward Montague, a member, 451. 
Thomas Cromwell, a member, warmly defends his patron cardinal 
Wolfey, againft the charge of the peers, 94.  Pafs feveral bills to re- 
firain the impofitions of the clergy, 95. Extraordinary fpeech of a 
member on the fubjeét of religion, 96, Complain to the king of the 
reflections caft on them by Fifher bifhop of Rochefter, 97. Grant the 
king a difcharge of his debts, #4. Petition for indemnity from the fta- 
tute of provifors, 107. Prefer-a complaint to the king againft the op- 
preffions of ecclefiaftical courts, 108. Reject a bill framed by the king; 
refpedting his right of wardfhips, &c. 109. Comply with an att relat- 
Ing to the poffeffion of lands, framed by the king, 151. The grofs 
flattery of the fpeaker to the king, 163. Grant Henry fupplies, but 
very reluctantly, 206. Pafs the bill for Cromwell’s death unwillingly, 
208. Petition the king to lay the cafe of his marriage with Anne of 
Cleves before the convocation, 20g. Pafs a bill of attainder as He 
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ter a ‘bill againtt tréa 
» Reje& a poor bill 
rafe to pafs. the attain. 
ttainder of Somerfet, 
d’s influence, 358, 
gainft Mary marry. 
385. A new election un- 
Some members punifhed for 
a fubfidy to the queen, 422, 
441,” Oppofe the a& con- 
js, 76. Copley, amem- 
y irreverently of the queen, 442.' "Vote a 
j ‘ queen Elizabeth, v. 13. Addrefs her to 
make choice of a hufband, i, Repeat this addrefs, 73. Are ftopped 
by Elizabeth in their debates concerning the fettlement of the fucceffion, 
Jo1, Farther debates on this fubjeét, 102, Her {peech at diffolving 
thein, 103, Strickland ‘introduces’ a bill for the amendment’of the Li- 
turgy, 174. Speech of Piftor on kneeling, and making the fign of 
the crofs, 175. Strickland prohibited by the queen from attending the 
houfe, 24. Yelverion’s free fpeech on the oceafion, 26, Farther de- 
bates cn this matter, 176. ‘Surickland reftored to the houf, 177. Are 
checkea | ords in debating of matters of religious reformation, 2. 
queen’s prerogative, occafioned by Bell’s motior againft 
t grated to a trading company at Briftol, 178. _ Bell 
feverely reprimanded by the council for his temerity, 180, Are reproved 
by the lord keeper at the clofe of the feflion, fortheir freedom, 181, A 
bribe given to a mayor for an eleGtion, with the probable reafon for it, 4 
183, note. Addreis the queen for the duke of Norfolk’s execution, , 
0. Apply to the queen for the tria!’and execution of Mary queen of 
‘Scots, 201. Pals two bilis for regulating ecclefixttical ceremonies, but | 
are checked by the queen, i/. Speech of Peter Weatworth in favour of 
jit Behavicur of the 
of the upper hosfe, 
the motion of Paul Weniworth, 236. “Are reprimanded by the queen 
for it, 6. Apply to the bithops for farther reformation, 261, Com= 
plain of the court of ecclefiaftical commiffion, #5. Are prohibited by the 
queen from intermeddling with ecclefiattical af rs, 345. Are checked 
in their endeavours to regulate parveyance, 347. The queen’s haughty 
reply to the requefls of Sir Edward Coke fpeaker, 363. Peter Went- 
worth refumes the fubjeét of the fucceffion, 364, He and feveral others 
fent to prifon, 74. ‘Treatment of Mortice for Ppofing abufes of eccle- 
fiaftical power, 366. Yelverton a lawyer chofen fpeaker, 385. Grant 
fupplies to the queen, 74. Difpute about forms with the lords, 386. 
Extraordinary affertions of the regal prerogative in the debates concetn- 
ing Monopolies, 441. The abjed acknowledgments of the houfe, on 
the qaeen’s promife to cancel the mott Oppreffive of the patents, 442. 
Grant the queen an extraordinary fupply, 443. Review of the cas 
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of the chancellors, in iffuing new writs to fupply the places of members, 
whom they judged incapable of attending, vi. r5. Votes of the houfe 
on this occafion, 16. Inquiry into the queftion, whether an out-law 
can be chofen a‘member, 17. Reftore Sir Francis Goodwin to his feat, 
which had been vacated: by the chancellor on account of his outlawry, 18. 
Refufe a conference with the lords on this affair, 19. Are commanded by 
the king to confer with the judges, #4. Spirited debates on this fubjed, 
76, A committee of, inquire into the monopolies of trade, 23. Attempt 
to free the nation from the burden of wardthips and feudal tenures, 24. 
And from purveyance, 75, Are unwilling to ptant any fupplies to the 
king, 26. Reject a bill fromthe lords, for entailing the crown lands 
on the king and his fucceffors, 26, Grant fupplies, 40, Are averfe to 
the union between England and Scotland, 41, Frame-a petition for 
‘rigour toward popifh recufants, and lenity toward fcrupulons proteftant 
clergymen, but are checked by the king,’43. Order their journals to 
be regularly kept, 44.° Refufe to fupply the king’s neceffities, 47. 
Refleétions on their conduét, 48. Their views extend to eftablith the 
conftitution on’ freer principles than formerly, 51. Attempt to checle 
the regal prerogative in ecclefiaftical affairs, 53. Remonftrate againtk 
thehigh commiflion court, 54. Are alarmed at reports of the king’s infla- 
encing elections, 72. Difpute the king’s power of levying money by 
his prerogative, 73. Are diffolved in anger, and fome of the members 
imprifoned, #4. Grant fupplies to afiift the Eleétor Palatine, 107. 
Make a reprefentation of grievances to the king, 108. Impeach the 
lord chancellor Bacon, 109. Remonftrate to the king, in favour of the 
Eleétor Palatine, and againft the Spanifh match, 112. Are reproved by 
the king, 113. Remonftrate again, 114. The king’s fpeech to their 
“committee, 115. Proteft again the king’s denial of their privileges, 


116. This proteftation tore out of their journal by the ! Are 
diffolved, and the refractory members punifhed, 73. 


urged by both parties conc f lifputes between’ the ki 
them, 118. Vote fupplies for a Spanifh war, 143. Im 
of Middlefex, 144. Inquiry into the caule of the {mall’fapply 
by them in the firft parliament of Charles 1, 201, Their le 
“their views, 204, Continue obftinate in denying farther fupplies, not- 
withftanding the king’s remonftrances, 207. Are difgufted at the affitt. 
ance fent againft Rochelle, 74. Complain of the growth of popery, z10. 
A fapply voted, but its paffing into a law poftponed, 213. Impeach the 
‘duke of Buckingham, 215. The two members who managed this im- 
peachment imprifoned by the king, 219. Remonitrate againft confer- 
ring trufts on catholics, 220." Are diffolved, but publifh a remonftrance 
previous to their diffolution, 222. A character of this hoafe in the.third 
parliament, 239. Sir Francis Seymour’s fpeech, 24%. Sir Robert Phi- 
lips’s {peech, 242. Sir Thomas Wentworth’s {peech, 244. Pive fub- 
fidies voted; 245 The famous petition of right taken under con- 
fideration, 248. Farther expoftulations by the king, 251. The petition 
of right pafled by them, 253. Impeach Manwayring, for afferting in a 
fermon the real prerogative of levymg taxes independent of parliament, 
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25§, Attack the commiffion for levying money, 257. Prefent a fe 
monitrance againit the duke of Buckingham’s conduét, 258. Infift on 
the king’s difcontinuing levying the duties of tonnage and poundage, 268, 
Attack Arminianifm, 271. An allufion made ule of by Ronfe, a mem- 
ber, 274. Firft appearance of Oliver Cromwel, 26. Call officers to 
account for levying tonnage and poundage, 74. Sir John Elliot reads 
a remionftrance againft thefe duties, 74, The fpeaker forcibly held ia 
the chair till a remonitrance is framed and paffed, 275. Are diffolved, 
ib. Members punifhed, 276. The complexion and reafoning of the 
houfe in the fourth parliament, now fummoned after eleven years inter- 
val, 346. The fubftance of Pym’s fpeech, 348. Enter into the confi- 
deration of grievances, 76. Refent the interpofition of the lords, ib. 
Summary of the arguments urged by the court and popular parties, 3496 
Are abruptly diffolved, 353. Strafford impeached by, in the long par- 
liament, 369. Jmpeach archbifhop Laud, 24. Impeach the lord keeper 
Finch, 371. Vote feveral proceedings of lieutenants, and deputy lieu« 
tenants of counties, illegal, and the parties exercifing them delinquents, 
for affefling fhip money, 372. Sheriffs voted delinquents for affefing 
thip-money, 373. The officers who levied tonnage and poundage fined, 
id. The ftar-chamber and high commiffion courts condemned, 76, Ac« 
cufe the judges for their determination on Hambden’s trial, i. Expel 
monopolifts and projectors, 374. Remarks on their proceedings, 375, 
Reverfe the fentences of the fiar-chamber on Prynne and others, 377. 
The rapid progrefs of their regulations, 380, Agree to pay the Scots 
army, 381. Begin to attack epifcopal authority, 385. Harafs the 
<lergy, 387. Votea removal of all catholics from the army, 389. Make 
limi.ed grants of tonnage and poundage, 392. Frame a bill for trien- 
nial parliaments, which is paffed, 393+ Pafs a bill of attainder againft 
Strafford, 409. Form a proteftation, and order it to be figned by the 
whole nation, 412. ‘Are offended at the king’s interpofition for Straf- 
ford, 413. Ditband the Englith and Scots armies on the king’s journey 
to Scotland, 423. Infift on the reduétion of the Irith army raifed by 
Strafford to reduce the Scots, 431. Oppofe their being hired by the 
Spaniards, 432. Their zeal for the prefbyterian difcipline, 445. Cres 
dit the report of the Irifh maffacre being ordered by the king, 447. An 
account of the famous remontfirance framed by them, 449. Pais the re- 
monfirance, and publifh it without fending it up to the lords, 451. Rea- 
foning of the parties on both fides with regard to it, 76. Prefent the re- 
monitrance to the king on his return, 456. Pafs the bill for prefling 
foldiers for Ireland, 458. The interpofition of peers in elections de- 
clared to be a breach of privilege, 459. ‘T’heir proceedings againft the 
bifhops, 469. Declare to the lords an intention of rejeéting their au- 
thority, if oppofed by them, 461. Excite apprehenfions in the people, 
462. Impeach the bifhops, who fign a proteitation, 465. Five mem- 
bers impeached by the king, 467. ‘The impeachéd members are de- 
manded, 468. Are demanded by the king in perfon, 469. Adjourn 
the houfe on this occafion, 470. Order a committee to fit in Merchant- 
‘Taylor’s-Hall, 471. The accufed members take their feats, 472. Met- 
fages between them and the king, 474. Encourage petitions from the 
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common people, 475. Impeach the attorney-general, and profecute 
their plan of the militia, 478. Form a magazine at Hull, and appoint 
Sir John Hotham governor, 479. Appoint governors of Portfmouth 
and the Tower, 14. Warn the kingdom to prepare for a defence apain{t 
papilts and il]-affected perfons, 74, Appoint all the lieutenants of coun- 
ties, and reftore their powers, 24. ’ Prefs the king by meilages to pafs the 
bill, 481. His reply, 482. Their vote on this reply, 483. -Carry 
the militia bill into execution, without the king’s concurrence, 485. 
Vote all to be traitors who affitt the f cing, 489, Raife an army, aad ap- 
point the earl of Effex general, 490. For thofe tranfa&tions wherein 
both houfes concur, fee Parliament. Carry an impeachment of the queen 
up to the lords, vii. 10.  Pafs the felf Getty ittp ordinance, 27. Chufe 
Henry Pelham fpeaker in the room of Lenthal, on his going to the 
army, 102. ‘Their violent accufation againft the king, s14. Pafs a 
vote for bringing x the king to a trial, 134. This vote being refufed by 
the lords, they “pals an ordinance for bringing him to trial by their own 
authority, id. Vote the houfe of lords ufelefs, and abolifh monarchy, 
151i. Readmit fome of the fecluded members, 158. Name a council 4 
to carry on the adminiftration of government, 24. Enlarge the laws of 
high treafon, 167. Diffolution of by Cromwell, 219. "Retrofpeat of 
thete proceedings, 220. Chara&ter of Barebone’s parliament, 228. In 
the protector’s parliament, refufe to acknowledge the houfe of lords fam- 
moned by him, 277. ‘The new houfe of, after the final diffolution of 
the long parliament, meet and chufe Sir Harbottle Grimftone fpeaker, 
327. Receive a letter from Charles II, and appoint a committee to an- 
fwer it, 7. The king proclaimed, 328. Vote prefents to the king 
and his brothers, 74. Pafs a vote apaiilt the indignities pradiifed by the 
Dutch toward the Enolifh trade, 396. Impeach the earl o endon, 
425. Oblige the king to pafs the act againtt the importati f Tiith 
catile, 448. Addrefs the king fora proclamatt ion againft conventictes, 
453.  Obftrué the tolerating maxims of the court, 76,. Refent the 
lords taking cogiizance of Skinner’s cafe, 454. As alfo with their al- 
tering a money pill, 468. Coventry aét on what occafion paffed, 469. 
Vacsncies {upplied by writs from the chancellor, annulled, 502. Grants 
to the king, 76. Frame and fupport a remonftrance againit the declara~ 
tion of indulgence, 503 Remonftrance againft the duke of York’s in- 
tended marriage, and the ftanding army, 511. Motions carried, on the 
expe€ted prurogation, 74. Inquire into grievances at the next meeting, 7. 
Prepare to impeach Buckingham and Arlington, 513. ‘Their dilcon- 
tented meafares, viii. 11. Quarrel with the lords on the cafe of Fag and 
Shirley, 14. Refufe the king a fupply to free his revenue from antici- 
pations, 55. Grai it fupplies for the navy, 26. Their reafons for put- 
ting no confidence in the king’s promifes, 29. Are reproved and ad- 
journed for the addrefs, recommending an alliance with the States againtt 
trance, 31. ‘Continue diltruftful of “the king’s intentions, 33% Make 
a paffionate addrefs to the king, 40. Vote the difbanding of rhe army, 
43. - Impeach the ear] of Danby, 87. Conteft the choice of a fpeaker 
with the king, 97. The difpute compromifed, 74 Danby attainted, 
98-- Refume the fearch after the popith plot, 99. Pafs the bill of ex- 
ciufion 
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clufion againft the duke of York, 105. A bill brought in, to exclude aff 
members poflefling lucrative offices, 106. Vote the king’s guards, and 
ftanding arniy to be illegal, 4. Refume the impeachment of Danby, 
108, Difpute with the lords on the right of the bifhops’ votes in Danby’s 
cafe, 72. Perfecute the abhorrers, and protect the petitioners, 130, 
Revive alarms about the popifh plot, 131. The exclufion-bill refumed, 
134, The arguments urged for and againft the exclufion-bill, 135. 
Pa{s the exclufion-bill, 139.. Prefent an addrefS to the king, concern> 
ing abufes in government, 140. ‘Their violent proceedings, 146. Im- 
peach litz-harris, in the parliament at Oxford, 153. Grant a revenue 
to James II. during life, 224. Addrefs him concerning his exercife of a 


difpenfing power, 240. In the convention parliament vote the throne to 


be vacant, 310. Their conference with the lords,.314. See Lords and 
Parliament. 

Commonwealth of England, commencement of, vii. 1g1. State of, after the 
Battle of Worcefter, 201. Its confufed management of ecclefiaftical af- 
fairs, zo2. Maintains a formidable power abroad, 203, Admiral 
Blake difperfes prince Rupert's fleet, 204. Sir George Ay{cue reduces 
the colonies, 205. Scotland reduced by Monk, 207, Attempts a coa- 
lition with the United Provinces, z0g, Determines ona: war with them, 
210. Engagement between Blake and Tromp, 212, ° See Blake, Ayfeue, 
&c. Their advantages at fea owing to the fhip money levied by Charles, 
21g. ‘The long parliament diffolved by Cromwel, 219. State of par- 
ties at this time, 225, Is terminated, by Cromwel being chofen protec- 
tor, 232. Is reftored by the refignation of Richard Cromwel, and re- 
aflémbling the long parliament, 298. The parliament expelled, anda 
committee. of fafety appointed, 303. State of foreign affairs, 304. 
Diffolution of the long parliament, 320, Charles II. reftored, 328. A 
review of manners, &c. at this time, 330, 

Communion-fervice, a new one framed, on the abolition of private maffes, 
iv. 309. 

Communion-table, removed from the wall into the middle of the church, by 
the firfk Englith reformers, v. 152, 

Companies, exclufive, almoft all the foreign trade of England in the hands 
of, at the commencement of the reign of James I. vi, 23. 

Compeigne, befieged by the duke of Burgundy, and Joan D’Arc taken pri- 
fonex there, iii. 154. 3 ;' 
Comprebenfion of Epifcopifts and Pre/byterians, a conference held in the Sa- 
voy for effecting, vii. 369. The popular arguments for and againit this 

meafure, 28. : 

Compurgators, among our Saxon anceftors, what, i. 222. 

Conan, duke of Britanny, yields Nantz to king Henry If, of England, i. 
378. Betrothes his daughter to Henry’s third fon, Geoffry, id, 

Condé, prince of, declares in favour of the. proteftants in France, v. 41. 
Ts feized, and condemned to death, by the influence of the Guiles, 42, 
Saved by the death of the king, 74.. Takes arms in favour of the pro- 
teftants againft the royal party, 69. Enters into a treaty with Elizabeth 
of England for affiftance, 70, Is taken prifoner by the catholics at the 
battle of Dreux, 72. Obtains his liberty by treaty, and is priheian 
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his offices, 78. Affifts at the fiege of Havre de Grace, 79. Is apprifed 
of the league of Bayonne againft the protefants, and joins ina fcheme to 
prevent it, 185. e of St. Dennis, 186. Forms the fiege of 
Chartres, and obliges the court to. an accom nodation, 76. . Is killed at 
the battle of Jarnac,’ 74, 

Condé, the young prince of, is, with Henry, prince of Navarre, placed at 
the head of the proteitants by Coligni, after the defeat of Jarnac, and 
death of his father, v. 186. Is obliged by Charles to renounce the pro- 
teftant faithas the price of his life, during: the maflacre of Paris, 206. 
Puts himfelf at the head of the German proteflant auxiliaries, 210, Is 
defeated by the duke of Guife, 305, 

prince of, his obftinate batile with the prince of Orange at Seneffe, 
viii. g.. Louis XIV. fervcs under him as a volunteer, 17. Succeeds 
Turenne in Alface, id, Forces the Imperialiits to re-pafs the Rhine, 18, 

Congregation of the Lord, an aflociation of reformers in Scotland fo ftiled, 
account of the bond they entered into, v. 22. Prefent a petition to the 
queen regent, againit the {candalous lives of the clergy, 25. Petition 
the parliament and convocation, 26. Raife men to oppofe the regent, 
27. Their addrefs to her, and remonftrance to fuch of their party as 
‘Foined her, 2d, Their addrefs to the eftablithed church, 28. ‘The rem 
gent enters into an accommodation with them, 29. Charge the regent 
with infringing the capitulation, 2d. Sign a new covenant, 30. Give 
themfelves up to the guidance of John Knox, ib. Take Perth, and 
Edinburgh, 24. Come to an agreement with the regent, 31, Are 
joined by the duke of Chatelrault, 26. Deprive the gvecn-dewager of 
the regency, and order all. French troops to depart the kingdom, 32. 
Requeft affiftance from queen Elizabeth, 33. Conclude a treaty with 
Elizabeth, and receive a fleet and forces from her, 35. Treaty of Edin- 
burgh, 36. Call a parliament, fupprefs the catholic religion, and eflas 


rr 

blifh the pref yterian dilcipline, 38. . Send to the queen fora ratifica- 
tion, which fhe refufes, 39. Carry their plan into execution, and again 
requeit the affittance of England, 76, 

Connaught. See Ireland. 

Conquerors, in the feudal times, an eftimate of their merits, ii. 486, 

Conrade, marquis of Moatferrat, conducts. the German army to Paleftine, 
on the death of his father the emperor Frederic, ii. 7. Claims the king- 
dom of jetufalem, in oppofition to Guy de Lufignan, 14, Is afffiinated 
by oider of the Old Man of the Mountain, See Affaffins. 

Confervators of the public liberties... See Barons. 

of the peace, appointed in Scotland, vi. 9 

Confiable of England, :eflections on the arbitra y office, and court of iii, 
451. ‘lhe oftice of, forfeited by the duke of Buckingham, and never 
revived, iv. 28. 

Confance, council o 
118. Burn 

Confiantia, au illiam If, king of Naples and Sicily, is left by him 
fucceffor to his dominions, ii. g- Is married to the emperor Flenry VI. 
ib, Is difpoffefzd by her natural brather Tancred, 2d. 

-————, mother of Arthur duke of Britanny, is hated by Eleanor, queen- 
Vou. VII. a dowager, 
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depofes pope John XXIII. and ele&ts Martin V. ii}, 
lufs and Jerome of Prague, 110. 
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40. How induced to furrender her fon to his 


land, 42» Appeals to Philip on the murder of 


dowager of Engl 
uncle John, king of E 
Arthur by John, 48. 
Conflantine, ‘king of Scotland, d 
. Confederates with the 
worfted by Athelftan, 105. 
ntinople, taken by the Turks, and the confequences of that event, ili. 


efeated by Athelftan king of England, i 
Danifh pirates and Welfh princes, but is 


Conftitution of E. 
304. « The different periods of, pointed out, v. 452, wofe. Indications 


ind, a hiftorical view of, to the time of Henry VII. iii: 


? 


of a fpirit in the houfe of commons to alter it on principles of freedom, 
vi. 51. Never thoroughly unde rftood until fixed on principles of liberty 
by parliament, 52. The arbumen's urged on both fides on the difputes 
between James I. and the parliament, 117. 1 
Conventicles, a& of patliament againft, - paffed, vii. 456. A feveré’ law i 
againit, in Scotland, vill, 52. Are rigoroufly difperfed and fupprefled, 
114. . Are friGly fuppreffed'in England, 175. Are allowed by the de- 
claration of indulgence, 256. 
Convention of States, called in Scotland, without the king’s authority, vi, 
539. Enforce the Solemn League and Covenant, 542. 
ed patliament. See Parliament. 
Convocation, the frit aflembling of deputies of the inferior clergy, by Ede 
-8. Scruole to aflemble on the king’s writ, 279. “The 
accommodated, and the reafon why the cleigy formed 
noufes of, 73,  Refufes the demands of Edward toward a French 
yar, 28¢. ‘be confequences of this refufal, 286. Summoned by Henry 
VILE, and intimidated by cardinal Wolfey, into the grant of a moiety of 
ecclefiaftical revenues, iv. 46, Henry's marriage with Catharine of Ar- 
ragon ‘declared to be invalid, by, 103. Compounds with the king for 
a profecution carried on againft the clergy, on the flatute of provifors, 106, 
Acknowledges the king’s fupremacy, with a refervation, 74, ‘The papal “ 
renounced by, 119. Debates on the expediency of a tranflation : 
of the fcriptures, 151. The bifhops for and againtt yeformation enume~- 
Articles of faith framed by, 166. The influence of pro- 
‘ples in their articles eftimated, 167. Grants fupplies te 


Co 


ward I. ii, 
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tion how 


rated, 16¢, 


if pF 
if ais YO. Anouls Henry’s marriage with Anne of Cleves, 20. ‘ 
Grawis fupplies for a French war, 237. Votes Henry a fubfidy of fix 
fhillings in the pound, 252. Meets; when the firft parliament of Ed- ; 
ward VI, was fummoned by the duke of Somerfet, 308, Meets in queen . 
Mary’s reign, and difputes on tranfubftantiation, 385. The debate ad- f 
journed to Oxford, ib, Votes a fabfidy to queen Elizabeth, v.77: Its 
proceedings in the fitting after the diffélution of the fourth parliament of 
Charles I._ vi. 390. i 
Conway, lord, is appointed general of the horfe, in the army fent againft ; 
the Scots, vi..3§7. Is routed at Newburn, 7. ; ‘ ; 
Cipuhagen is beliesed by Charles X. of Sweden, but relieved by an Eng- 
lif and Dutch fleet,- vil. 304. See { 
Copley, a member of the houfe of commons, imprifoned for fpesking inre~ 


verently of queen Maty, tvs 442. 
Copper coin, when firft introducedy vi. 186. 
Cora, 


7 T T hy . 
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portation of allo 
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a8 n of Fenty VI I, i fs 215% 
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rrces of, ing the reign of 
¢. Pablic magazines of efabli hed, "bs, 


stions of the trade in, 


Cornifh, 
viii, 236. 

Cornwal, an inforreion there'a gaint aig VII. on ace 
fubfidy, iii, 373. ‘Headed by the lord’, 
ed at Blackheath, 375. 

Cornwal, Richard earl of, fon of king John, his difputes with his brother 
. ner and Wul fa, deTies, concerning ; 
in his om, ii. 157, { 
by pope ce Trnoeee IV 171. 
all his treafi im Germany, 17 
provifions of Oxford, before the 
187. His fon Henry joins the cot 
196. Is taken prifoner by the baror 
covers his liberty by the battle of B\ 
thaine aflaflinated by their coufins, 

Corporations, when firft ereéted in Frahée, 
Area great check upon induftry, fii, 404 
to dies king by parliament, vii. 37.4% \ 
charters fe Charles iI, ‘viii. 184.° Condit 
ftored, 

Corren, Dr. per before Henry Vill. and juftifies his condveé apaingt 
the reproaches of friat Peyto, i WV. F394, 

Co/patrick, why made eatl of Nombonbenlaid by king William the con- 
queror, i, 205, note, 251. i 
of Scotland, 

Cottereaux., See Brabangons. 

Cottington, Sr Francis, op 

is abufed for it Nek Bu 


London, is convicted on falfe evidence, and executed, 
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id, againtt recei ring he ca- 
the general | 


nons and a roy, Vi. 330. 
pain of excommunication, ; 
Coventry, Sir John, is aflaulted and maimed, for a (atirieal 
Charles I!. vii. 468. ‘Which octafions the famous ac againit 
kriown under his name, 469. 
Coverdale, bithop of Exeter, is imprifoned on the acceffion of queen Mary, 
iv, 376. 
Council of the 
of 
Charles I. to tri ILO, 
and feize the king, 129. 
repoblican‘ form of government, 


Vi. A422. 

1, refolves on bringing 
ution of the parl liameht, 
rped by,, 131, Plans a 

ned the members out of the 
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hou by violence, 2 19s Ch hufes Oliver Cromwel proted One 
Is fammoned by Richard Cromwel, 2095's Depofes the 297» 
Reftores the long parliament, 298. 


of States, nominated by parliament to carry on the adminiftration of 
Ce 2 governe 
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government after the execution of the king, vii. 168. Appoints Crom. 
wel lord lieutenant of Ireland, 158. One appointed on the diffolation of 
the long parliament, 321. 

Council of Wales, abolifhed by the long parliament, vi. 422. 

aftica]. See Synods, 

Counties, the firft divifion of England into, i, 92, The firft attempts at ap- 
pointing members for, to parliament, ii. 184. See Commons. Palatine, 
the jurifdiction of, annexed to the crown, v, 489. 

County courts, fiuft appointment of, i.g4. Are peculiar to England, and 
the nature of them explained, ii.- 122, nofe, 

Couerfeu bell, the obfervance of, in England, no mark of flavery, i. 477, 
note 

Court and country, when thofe patties firft began in parliament, vi. 106, 560. 

Court baron, the ancient form and nature of, li. 117. 122. 

Courts, civil and ecclefiallical, law enacted for their re-union, on the accel- 
fion of Henry I. i. 347. Remained without effect, from the oppofition 
of archbifhop Anfelm, 7. 

Court of bigh commiffion. See High-commiffion. 

Courtney, fon of the marquis of Exeter, 1s releafed from the Tower, and 
made earl of Devonfhire, by queen Mary, iv. 374. See Devonfbire. 
Coutras, battle of, between Henry III. of France, and Henry king ef Na- 

varre, V..355.- ‘ 

Cowley, his character asa poet, vii. 345. His death, 345, 

Cozens, dean of Peterborough, his fuperftitious zeal for ecclefiaftical, cere 
monies, and haughty affertion of church authority, vi. 386. 

Craig, a proteftant minifter of Edinburgh, is ordered to. publifh the banns 
between queen Mary and Bothwel, which he refutes, v. 113. Remon- 
flrates againft this marriage before the council, and from the pulpit, 7d. 

——_, Allifon, a Scots courtezan, a riot at her houfe, taken cognizance of 
by the church, v. 52. 

Cranmer, Ds. his firft introduétion to Henry VIII. iv. 100. Is engaged 
by Henry to write in favour of his divorce, 101. Is made archbifhop 
of Canterbury, 112. Tahe number of bulls neceffary for his inftallation, 
remarked, from bifhop Burnet, 453. 1s appointed to examine the vali- 
dity of the king’s marriage, #4, Declares Catharine contumacious for 
non-appearance, and pronounces the marriage invalid, 112. Favours the 
proteftant tenets, 129. Intercedes with Henry in behalf of queen Anne 
Bullen, 168. ‘Is confirained to annul the marriage, 160. — Encourages 
farther reformations in religion, 189. Oppofes the law of the fix articles, 
19§. Difmiffes his wife in obedience to them, 2b. Communicates to 
Henry an account of queen Catharine Howard’s lewdnefs, 218. Lofes a 
powerful friend by the death of the duke of Suffolk, 254. Is protected by 
the king againft. the catholic courtiers, 2¢5. Attends Henry in his dy- 
ing moments, 265. Is named one of the regency during the minority 
of Edward’ VI. 381. His importunity with the young king to fign the 
warrant for the execution of Joan Bocher, 324, Adheres to Somerfet 
the proteStor in his diftrefs, 331. Oppofes the attainder of Tonftal, 
bifhop of Durham, 357. ‘Is induced to fign the patent for the fucceflion 
of lady Jane Gray, 364. Is imprifoned and convicted of treafon, owing 

to 
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to his indifcreet zeal againft maffes, 377. Is fent under a guard to Ox- 
ford to debate on tra anfabh tantiation, 385. Is cited to Rome for herefy, 
429. Js condemned as contumacious, though in coftady, id. Is des 
graded, 26. Subfcribes to the pope’s fapremacy, and the real prefence, 
430. Contrad:ats this fubfcription by public declaration, #6. Is burnt, 
nd his fortitude at the ftake, 2. A character of him, 431. 

Cras, battle of, between Edward III. of England, and Philip de Valois of 
France, ii, 433. The great flaugh ter of the French at, 430. 

Credit, national, low ftate of, previous to the reign of Elizabeth, v. 476, 

Crema, cardinal de, diferaceful anecdote of, i. 3436 

Crequi, marthal, is de feated by the Imperialifts in an endeavour to relieve 
Treves, viii. 19, 

aiurer of Scotland, is joined in the adminifration with 

Or mefby, on earl Warrenne leaving his government there, ii. 298. Ex- 
afperates the Scots by his oppre! fions, 72. Urges Warenne to give battle 
to Wallace, 301. Is flain in the aétion with Wallace, 74, His body 
contemptuoufly treated by the Scots, 74 

Crevant, in Burgundy, befieged by the French and Scots, but raifed by 

ifh, wt, 129. = ; 

among the Anglo-Saxons, a view of, i. 215. 


Criminal la 
Criminals, a comparifon ‘of the yeaily execution of, in England, at differs 
BE sates iv. 275. V. 469. 
Cromwel, Thomas, defends his patron, cardinal Wolfe y} againft a charge of 
the peers, in the houle of commons, iv. 94. Is made fecretary of fate, 
‘he king’s fupremacy over the church delegated to him, unde 
1 office of vicar-general, 148. Appoints commiffione rs to vifit 
the monafteries, 24, Great abufes charged upon them, 76. Prefides in 
the convocation as vicar-general, 165. Articles of faith framed by this 
meeting of convocati 166. The clergy incenfed againit him for his 
regulations in religious matters, 170. Pronounces fentence againft 


y 


Lambert, 192. His account of He nry’s difputation with Lan 

Is made a peer, and appointed one of the committee of lords, to frame 
articles for abolifhing- iseidiiee of opinion in religion, 194.  Affitts 
the king in. his arbitrary profecutions, 198. Obtains precedency of 
the other officers of ftate, 200. Mitigates the profecutions on the law of 
the Six Articles, 24, Promotes Hency’s marriage with Anne of Cleves, 
202. Henry harbours a fecret difpleafure againtt him on that account, 
204. Is made earl of Effex, and knight of the garter, + 295. The caufes 
which procured his fall, 206. Is committed to the Tower, 208. His 
accufation and condemnation, 74. His moving letter to the king, 7d, 
His execution and character, 26. 

Cromwel, Oliver, complains in the houfe of commons, of a preacher, for 
po pith doétrines, vi. 274. Is ftopped, with other es ns, from tran{= 
porting himfelf to America, 309. Defeats the royalifts 4t Gainfborow, 
535+ Diftinguifhes himfelf at the battle of Horn- caftle, 7b, His gallant 
behaviour at the battle of Marfton-moor, vii. 12, Affifts in det eating 
the king at Newbury, 17. Becomes a Jeader of the independents, 21. 
Differences between him and the earl of Manchetter, 22. His fpeech in 
parliament relative to the felf-denying ordinance, 26, How he eluded 
the felf-denying ordinance as to himfelf, 28, His character, 29. - New- 
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cing’s execution, 146, 
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hin elf to be a ppointed lord= 
167. Arrives at 
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170. All Manfter fubmits. to 
aves Ireland, 187. Is declared 
] nd marches an army to 
wed by Lefly, 1899 
- pibleinicds letters to the Scots 
rles I, into Gapurt- 195. .- Defeats Charles 
Summons a.conncil of officers to remanfirate to the 
election, 217.  EHxpels the members from the 

: An account of his birth and private 
diffolution of the parliament, 225 
addrefs to it, 228, note, The 
om 231. . Is. declared protector, 
peace with the Dutch, 236.. Executes 
lor’s. brother, for affaflination, 257- Summons 
s equitable regulation of eledtions, 26, Difcon- 
ation, 239. ‘The parliament difputes his av- 
exit, after obtaining a recognition, 242. An it- 
lifbury  fupprefie -d, 243. Tinides England 
; jurifdiGiions, under majos-generals, to fuppreis the 
jues letters.of reprifals againit France,-249. His in- 
e French minifter Mazarine, 250... RefleAions on. his.fo- 
reign neqeciadwins 254. Sends ja feet under Blake to the Mediterra> 
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pean, 253.: Sends a fleet under Pea and Venablesto the Weit, Indies, 
254... Jamaicataken,: 74. Sends Pen and Venables.to the Tower, 255. 
Thevigor of his forcige tranfac ae? ait His domettic:adminiftration, 
Bsy.i+ Efta amilitia,. 250, tablifhes:a gommifian of Tnyers, to 
preient to ecclefisiical benefices, es His general condu& in religious 
: maiters, 
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matters, 262, Hisaddvets in procuring fecret intelligence, 263. His gene= 
ral deportment, 264. -His vein of pleafantry fometimes lea ads him into ine 
confiftencies; inftanced in an anecdote, 265. His plan of adm yiniftration in 
Scotland, 266, In Ireland, 267. E ndeavours to be made king, 26 Lroys 
the authority of the major-ge s, id, ‘The crown is offered to him by 
parliament, 270. Is afraid to venture on it, 271. Extract from his fpeath 
on refufing it, 273,. ote, The motives of his refufal, 274. His-pro- 
tectoral authority confirmed by p< 5. Brings his fon Richard 
to court, and marries-his daug! ,Summous s a new parliament 
in two houfes, as formerly, 27; ror it, on his houfe of peers not 
being owned by the commons, 278. cludes an alliance with France, 
2b. Sends an army to join Turenne ii nders, 279. Dunkirk deliver- 
ed to him, 24, Parties formed againft him at home, 280. Difcoversa 
paot of the royalifts, 281. Ef Raper affaffination by Sindercome, 282. Is 
difturbed with apprehenfions and domeftic troubles, 283, Falls fick, 
285. Dies, 286. His charafter, 287. An-apology for his conduét, 
290. Anecdotes of his family, 291. Remarks on his political ficuation 
at the time of his death, 292. His regard to literary merit, 341. His 
account to a Orrery,, of ihe firft caufe of determining on the death of 
Charles I. s19: 

Cromwell, Richard, is brought to court by his father, ‘vii. 276. His 
charaéter, 74. Is acknowledged proteétor, 293. Calls a parliament, 
294. ‘Cabal of Wallingford-houle, againft him, 295. is perfuaded to 
call a general council of officers, who alfo cabal againt{ him, 76. Is 
forced to refign the protectorfhip, 297. © Pafies the remainder of his life 
in peace, 7d, 

» Henry, fecond _ of Oliver, his charaéter, vii. 267. Ts made 
lord F eutenant of Ireland, 7d. _Refigns his command, and retires to Eng- 
land, 297. His death, viii, 11, mote. 2 

Cropredy bridge, battle of, between Charles I, and Sir William Waller 
Viis 15. 

Crown, entail of, by the firft parliament of Henry VII. iii, 310.05 Aste. 
view of powers claimed by, to the time of Charles J. vie 160. 

aefates, the commencement of, i, 292. The univerfal rage for engaging 
in, 296. The political ufe made of this frenzy by the European princes, 
299.. Why lefs attended to by William eae, than by other princes, 
ib. Hiftory of, continued, 309. 456. Richard I. prepares to engag 
ii, 3.. The emperor Frederick marches on, 7. Richard I, of f 
and Philip of France engage in, ib Their tranfa&tions at $ Sicily, 9. At 
Cyprus, 12. Acre in Paleftine taken by their affitance, 15. Lewis 1X. 
of France, and prince Edward, fon of Henry Til. engage in one, 219. 
Lewis dies, 220. Edward recalled by his father, who dies quickly af- 
ter, id. 

Cumberland, earl of, fits out a fleet at his own charges againft the Spaniards, 
but meets with ill fuccefS and misfortunes,’ v. 351. Undertakes another 
expedition, which faite, 362. Endeavours to mitigate the fentence of the 
council againft the ear! of Effex, 4.16. 

Cummiaz of Badenoch, affociated with the Steward of Scotland, in the 
regency of that ai gdam, ii, 303. Is routed at Falkirk by Edward, 
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Cummin, John, chofen regent of Scotland, ii. 309. “Defeats John de Sea 
grave, Edwara’s guardian of Scotland, 74. Makes his fubmiffion to Ed- 
ward, 310. Betrays young Robert Bruce’s fecrets to Edward, 314. Is 
killed by Bruce, 316. 

Cunfon, Sir Robert, governor of Hammes, employed by Henry VII. to 
betray the feerets of the earl of Suffolk, iii. 392. 

Cuftoms, produce of, in queen Elizabeth’s rcion, -v. 474. The amount of 
thefe duties in the reign of James I. vi..57. 191. Amount of, in the 
reign of Charles J, before the civil wars, vii, 36 

Cyprus, part of the fleet of Richard I. fhipwrecked and pillaged on that 
coat, in their way to the Holy Land, ii. 12, Tfaac, prince of, conquered 
and thrown into prifon by Richard, 74. Richard efpoufes Berengaria, 
daughter of Sanchez king of Navarre, there, 13, Lufignan made king 
of, by Richard, 49, 


JD4ERES, Leonard, excites an infurre&ion in the north of England, i, 
* 264. 
D Albert, conflable of France, ext: 
Henry V. of England, iii. 100. 
D’ Albiny, Philip, de 


prince Lewis, and 


iis {tratagem on th 


fion, ti, 150, : 
ry, fon to Richard 


D’ Alimaine, Hex of the Romans, and earl of 
Cornwall, joins Leicefter and the barons, againft Henry HL. ii, .196. 
Is gained over to the rc caufe by prince Edward, zoo. ~Command$ 
the main body of the king’: >of Lewes, in conjunc- 
tion with his father, 204. 5 fu ier with Edward, to Lei« 
cefter, to gain the liberty of Henry and his father, 206, Recovers his 
liberty, with the other prifoners, by the battle of Evetham, 216: Is af 
faffinated:by his confins, at Viterbo, 218, 

Danby, Sir Thomas Ofborne, treafurer, made earl of, vii. 5126: His cha- 
racter, viii. 1f. Receives information of the popith plot, 63.» Coms 
municates it to the houfe of lords, 78. His letter 10 Montague ambaflador 

> produced before the houte of commons, 86. Is impeached by 
the commons, 67. Hs defence of ,himfelf, 88. His impeachment re~ 
wived by the following parliament, 97, Is committed to the Tower, 98. 
Is admitted to bail, 205. | Is freed by the houfe of lords, “on the accel- 
fion of James IJ, 220. Coneurs in an invitation to the prince of O- 
range, 283. His coudedt in parliament, on the abdication of James, 
313- < 

Danes, the nature of their firff piratical inroads into England, i. 69. A 
body of them take up their winter-quarters here, 70. Sack’ Winchelter 
74- Seize York and other places, 75. Defeat Alfred, and continue 
their depredations, 78. Reduce the Saxons to defpair, 79, Routed 
by Alfred, 82, 83. Admitted to fertle, and baptized, 84. — Revolt, 
87. Renew their invafions, 131. Receive tribute from king Ethel- 
sed, 333, Their pyratical condu& accounted far, 137. Settle in 
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Normandy, 24. Retain their ancient rude ferocity in England, 140, 
Ever.ready to betray the Englith to their foreign countrymen, 141. -A 
maflacre of, 26.  Deftroy the Englifh fleet, 143. See Canute, and 
Denmark. 

Danegelt, oocafion of impofing that tax, i. 153. emitted, 353. 469. 

Dangerfield, the author of the meal-tub plot, his character, viii 124. 

D? Aquila, Don John, commands the Spanifh troops in an invafion of 
Treland, v. 436. Is forced to capitulate to Mountjoy the deputy, 
438. 

Darcy, lord, joins Afke’s infurretion in the north, iv, 172. Is imprifoned 
on the fuppreffion of it, 174, Is executed, 175. 

Darnly, lord, fon of the earl of Lenox, is propofed as hufband for Mary 
queen of Scotland, v. 85. His pedigree, 26.. Is married to her, 89. 
Is infulted from the pulpit by John Knox, 76. His character, 94. Re- 
fents the queen’s negleé&t of him, gg. Becomes jealous of David Rizzio, 
ib, Enters into a plot with the chancellor Morton, for the deftru&tion of 
Rizzio, 97. Caufes Rizzio to be aflaflinated in the queen’s prefence, 98. 
Avows his orders for this aétion, 76. Is prevailed on by Mary to difavow 
all concern in Rizzio’s murder, and is then left by her in difdain, 99- 
{s reduced to defpair by her negleét, 105. © His illnefs attributed to pot- 
fon, 106. ‘The queen’s apparent reconciliation, and tendernef{s of him, 
26. Is blown up with gunpowder, in a lone houfe where he was 
lodged, 107. A confederacy of'nobles formed to punifh his murderers, 
118, 

Darvel Gatherin, a Welfh Romith idol, brought to London, and employed 
to burn Friar Foreft, iv. 180, 

Daubeney, lord, general of Henry VIith’s army againft the Scots, ordered 
to march agdinft the-Cornifh rebels, ii." 374. Engages them at 
Blackheath, 26, Taken prifoner by them, but refcued, 376, Defeats 
them, 2d. 

D Aubigney, count, his family and charaéter, v. 231. Is fent’by the duke of 
Guile, to detach James of Scotland from the Englifh intereft, #6, In- 
finuates himfelf into favour with James, and is created earl of Lenox, 232, 
See Lenox. 

David king of Scotland, invades England in favour of the emprefs Matilda, 
i. 357. Routed, 76. Confers knighthood on Henry fon of the empref, 
367. 


eldeft fon and heir of Lewellyn prince of Wales, does homage 

to Henry ILI. and delivers his brother Griffin into his hands, ii, 190, 
Is taken prifoner by Edward I. and tried, and executed as a traitor, 
2420 

Davis's ftraits difcovered, v. 477. 

Davifon, fecretary, is ordered by queen Elizabeth to prepare a warrant for 
the execution of Mary queen of Scots, v. 310, Is perfuaded by the 
council to fend the warrant to be put into force, 311. Is punithed in the 
ftar-chamber for fo doing, 322, His account of Elizabeth's behaviour in 
juftification of himfelf, 26. 

Dauphin, the occafion of the eldeft fons of the kings of France obtaining 
that appellation, ii, 451. 
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Vil. 5Q, mote. 


“ita, confort of Charles I, 


De Gray, Joka, bitop of No - fee of Canterbury, in op. 
polition ) the clanded e} ii, 58, 

Ds la Mare, | it oufe of commons, chofen, 
li. 

De Ruyter, the ge Ayfcue, viis. 214. In 
con e and others, 76... He and 


‘Tromp defeat : Blake 7 
Wer, wil h Charles-H. 
er four days, 410 


Attacks the E nglifh fettlements in-the next 
He ad "Tro mp engage the Englifh fleet 

lefeated at the mouth of the Thames, -413. 

ls up the Medway and Thames, and burns the Englith fhips, during 
the treaty of Breda, 42a. Battle of Solebay, 485. I: twice engaged 
with prince Rupert, the Englith admiral, 507+ Enga iges prince Rupert 
again, at the mo ith of the Texel, 508. Is killed, Vill. 20. 

De T iacreer the French governor of Calais, makes an irruption into Flar- 
ders, but is defeated by couat Egmont, with the cafual ‘afibance of an 
"Englid h fleet on the céaft, i¥. 443. 

De Vienne, John, governor of Calai » his prudent precautions on that city 
being befieged by Edward. JIL, ii. 437. His manly parley with the 
Engh, 441. 

De Wit, Cornelius, is with De Ruyter defeated by the Englith fleet under 
Blake, vii. 214. Goes on board De R uyter’s flcet, as deputy from the 
States, 485. Comes on fhore for his hez ith, and is tortured on an accu- 
{ation of attempting to poifon the prince of Orange, 495. Is, with his 
brother, y murdered | by the pop rolace, 49 

+ John, the Dutch minifte er, his. charac ean vii. 402. Takes the 

command of the fleet himfelf, after the defeat and death of Opdam, 404 

Motive of his p protracting the negociations at Breda, 420. His negociae 

tions with Sir William ‘Temple, to oppofe the French conquelts in the 

Netherlands,. 43 Concludes the triple alliance with- England and 

Sweden, 435. £ ] 


e 


435+ i friendly vifit'to Temgle, 463. Is oppofed’ in his 
preparations for-war, by the Orange faftion, 482. Oppofes the repeal.af 
the perpetual edigt, 494. Is, with his brother, cruelly murdered by the 
populace, 406. 
Deady Feud, among our Saxon anceftors, what, and how compounded, i. 
247 
Debt, when firk coptraed on parliamentary fecurity, ili, 215 
Decretals, of pope Gregory IX. a charaéter of, ii, 229 
Defender of the faith, this title beftowed by pope Leo X. on Henry VIIL 
iv. 36. 
Deifts, a chara&ter of, under the commonwealth, vii, 226. 
Delingueats, this term, when-introduced, and how applied, by the bouts of 
commons, vi. 372. 
Denham, Sir John, his chara&er as a poet, vii. 346. . His death, id, 
Deanark; fee Danes. Janes VI. of Scotland, goes.over to, and marties.a 
princefs of, v. 352. King of, his treachery toward, the Dutch Eait- “das ia 
1€Cly 
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fieet, vii. 405. His tre achery toward Charles If. of England, 406. 
Joins the confederates again Louis XIV. viii, 19. Prince George of, 
married to the lady Anne, —— of James duke of York, 205. 
Prince George the prince of Orange, 296. See Anne, princefs of. 

Derby, Henry ea f fon of the earl-of Langa(ta; is feut by Bdward Ji, 
to protect the province of Guienne, iis: 423.) His military operations 
there, id. Inftance of his generous regard to his promife, 70. xote. His 
farther fuccefles, 438. Becomes earl et. Lancafter, 450. See Lancaffer. 

——, countefs of; is the lait perfon who fubmitted to the forces of the 
commonwealth, vil, 205. Letter from the'earl of, in anfwer to Ireton’s 
fummons, 528. 

Dermot Macmorrogh, king of Leinfter, his tyrannicconduG, i. 427. Solicits 
the affiftance of Henry II. of England, ‘tb. Engages Strongbow, Fitz- 
gerald, and Fitzftephens, to undertake expeditions in his favour, 428, 

Deforca, brother-in-law to Oliver Cromwell, oppofes his accepting the 
title of king, vii. 274. Engages in the cabal at W: allingford-houfe, 295+ 
Obliges Richard Cromwell to didiolve his parliament, 296. 

Defpenfer, Hugh le, the chief jufticiary < app sointed by the cou —s barons, 
removed by Hen ry HY, ii. 194- Is ata by the earl of Leicefter, 
199: Refufes 10 abide by the award of Lewis-of Irance, 202. Is 

killed at the battle of Evetham, 215. 

, Hogh le, favourite of Eaward If. his charaGer, ii. 344. Cha- 
racter of his-father, 2b.. The earl of Lancafler and the ‘barons combine 
againt him, 74. Is married to Edward’s niece, coheir of the earl of 
Gloucefter, 26, His lands ravaged by the barons, 345. ~The parlia- 
ment forced to pronounce a fentence of forfeiture’ and exile upon him, 

and his father, 346. Is recalled by the king, with his father, 347. His 
rapacioufnefs after the forfeitures of the duke of Lancafter’s party, 349. 
His father word dered | by the barons, 356. Is him(felf put to death; #5. 
Particulars of his father’s lofies by the'ba rons, 367. Remarks on thefe 
loffes, and conclufions drawn from them, id. 

Devonfoire, an infarre&tion there to. eppofe the reformation, headed 1 by 
Humphry Arandel, iv. 329. Exeter Lifeged by the infurgents, 330. 
They are defeated by ae lord Raffel, 7. 

Dewonfoire, Cuutieegy: _ of, is propofed as a hufband to queen Mary, 
iv. 380, Incurs her refentment on dec lining: it, 381. is releafed froi n 
confinement bythe mediation of Philip, and dies abroad, 402. 

Dighy, Sir Everard, engages in the gunpowder-plot, vi. 33. Is execured 

. for it, 37: -Ey idences of his former good charac ier; 70. 

DireGory for pablic worfhip, one eff tabl thed by the affémbly of divines at 
Weftminfter, in the room of thelitargy, vii. 32. 

Di/penfing. power, ‘the houfe of commons addrefs James IT. on his exercifing 2 
it, vin. 240. His obftinate- continuance of it, 244. "The ancient claim, 
and exercife of, by the crown, 245. Arguments ag 
abolithed by the bill of rights, 249, zote. 

D.Oifl,:a Frenc shman, .at tends the queen dowager to Scotland, to afift ‘her 
in the adminiftration, iv. - 439s Projects a tax to maintain a ftanding 
force there, sy This fcheme oppofed, 74. Is reproved by the council 

for his hoftile- attacks. on the Englifh borders, 440. 


inft it, 247. ls 


Domsfday-Book, 
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Domefday-book, the nature of, explained, i. 275. 

Dominicans and Francifcans, obfervations on the inftitutions of thofe new 
orders of religious, ii. 229. 

Donne, acharatier of his fatires, vi. 193. 

Doring, a proteftant minifter, openly reproves queen Elizabeth for obftru@e 
ing the reformation, v. 153, note. 

Dorifiaus, his biftory; and murder, vii, 172, 173. 

Dorfet, marquis of, commands the Englifh forces at the expedition to Fon- 
tarabria, ili. 420. Difcovers the double dealing of his auxiliary Perdinand 
of Arragon, 421. Returns to England, 422. 

Doiiay, a feminary founded there by Philip If. of Spain, for the education 
of Englith catholics, v. 236. 

Dover, a tumult there, occafioned by the retinue of Euftace count of 
Boulogne, i, 163. Burnt by Philip of France, ii, 265. 

Deuglas, lord, appointed by Robert Bruce joint commander with the earl of 
Murray, of the Scots army invading England, on the death of Edward 
IL. ii. 372. His bold attempt to feize Edward III. in his camp, 375. 


Retires home, 24. Goes to Spain, on a crufade againit the Moors, 383, . 


» Sir Archibald, defeats Edward Baliol, and drives him to England, 
ii. 385. Is defeated and killed by Edward If. at Halidown-hill, 387. 
——, earl, his irruption into England, and defeat, iii. 68,  Affifts 

young Piercy at the battle of Shrewfbury, 71. 

» George, affifts with others in aflaflinating David Rizzio, v. 98. 

Downing, the Englith refident in Holland, - feizes Berkftead, Corbet, and 
Okey, three of the king’s judges, and fends them to England, vii, 380, 
Prefents a memorial of Englith complaints to the ftates, 399. Is again 
fent over on the removal of Sir William Temple, 473. 

Drake, Francis, his- voyage round the world, and depredations on the Spa- 
niards, v. 234. Is knighted by Elizabeth, 235. His expedition to the 
Spanifh Weft Indies, 274.  Deftroys a Spanith fleet at Cadiz, 327. 
Takes a rich carrack at Tercera, 74, Commands againft the Spanifh 
armada, under lord Effingham, 335. Takes two large veflels belonging 
to it, 342. Undertakes ap expedition againft Portugal, 348, Deftroys 
a Spanith fleet at the Groyne, 349. Makes an unfaccefsful attack on 
Lifbon, 350. Burns Vigo, and returns, 74. Makes an unfuccef-ful at- 
tempt oh Porto Rico, 378. Is repulfed at Darien, where he dies, 75, 

Dreux, battle of, between the conftable Montmorency and the prince of 
Conde, v.72. 

Druids, their office and power, i, 4. Excommunication by them, fatal 
confequences of incurring, 74, Their doctrines, #6. Their places. of 
worfhip, 5. Their rites, 24. Their treafures how preferved, 76. Their 
religion not abolifhed without force, 74... Their chief feat at Anglefea 
deftroyed, and themfeives burnt, by Suetonius Paulinus, 8. 

Dryden, his charaier as a poet, viii. 435. Was fuffered to remain in po- 
verty, 336. 

Du Guefelin, a gentleman of Britany, his charaéter, ii, 472. Is employed 
in the wars of Charles king of France, id. Is employed to enlift the 
companies of banditti to ferve againit Cattile, 475. His refolute de- 
mands of the pope at Avignon, 76. Chafes Peter king of Caftile from 


his 
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his Boia. 476. Is defeated by prince*Edward, 477. Is made 
conftable of France, 482. 

Dublin, a con{piracy formed for feizing the ‘caftle of, by Roger More, vi. 
436. The plot difcovered, i6. Receives the Englith fugitives from the 
other provinces, 441. Its diftrefs during the devaftation of Ireland, 
544. 

Dudley, alawyer, the inftrument employed by. Henry VII. in opprefling his 
people, his charagter, iit. 387. His mode of prattice, 46. Chofen 
{peaker of the houfe of commons, 389. Summoned before the privy 
council of Henry VIII. 411. Committed to the Tower, 412. Tried, 
ib, Executed to gratify the people, 26. 

———, the lord Guilford, married to the lady, Jane Grey, iv. 361. Is 
apprehended with the lady Jane, on the acknowledgment of queen 
Mary, 372. Is entenced together with his lady, 373. Is executed on 
occafion of Suffolk's frefth confpiracy, 392. 

» lord Babes becomes the declared favourite of “queen Elizabeth, 
v. 60. Is created earl of Leicefter, and propofed by Elizabeth as a haf- 
band for Mary queen of Scots, 82. See Leiceffer. 

Duelling, w hen, and on what occafion the general practice of, firit took rife, 
iv. 73. 

Dunbar, the caftle of, {urrendered to Edward I. ii. 281... Sir George Hume, 
created earl of, vi. 4. Battle of, between Oliver Cromwel, and the 
Scots general, Lefley, vii. igo. 

Duncan, natural fon of. Malcolm king of Scotland, feizes the kingdom, i. 
21. 

Dundee is taken by general-Monk, and,the inhabitants put to the fword, 
Vii. 207, 

Dunes, battle of, between the combined army of Englifh and French, and 
the Spaniards, vii. 279. 

Dunfermling, abbot of, is appoiated one of the commiffioners on the part 
of the king and kingdom of Scotland, to enquire into the condu& of 
Mary queen of Scots, v. 134. Elizabeth’s declaration to him, refi 
the treaty fhe had entered into with Mary, 171. Is appointed by the 
Scots pa urliament, a commiflioner to-treat with Elizabeth concerning 
Mary, ib. Is difmiffed by her, without concluding onany thing, 172. 
Joins an aflociation of the nobility who feize James from the hands of 
Lenox and Arran, 248. 

Dunkirk, is taken from the Spaniards, and delivered to Oliver Cromwel, 
vii, 279. Is fold to the French by Charles Il. 386. 

Dunois, couvt of, raifes the fiege of Montargis, ili, 137. Defeated, and 
wounded in an attion with Sir John Faftolf, 140... Overrules Joan 
D’Are’s inftractions for conduéting the convoy to Orleans, 145. Yields 
to her in a fecond inftance, 146. Prevails on her to alter her fcheme of 
a general attack of the E aglith trenches, 147. Probably prompted all 
her meafures, 150, Perfuades her to ftay, on her wanting to retura 
home, 154.) His farther fuccefles againit the Englifh, 159.  Beliege 
and takes Maine, refufed to be farrendered ac cording to treaty by the 
governor, 174. Affiits at the final reduction of Normandy, 176. Re- 


covers Guicone from the Englifh, 178... Commands thetroops of Bri- 
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tanny under his father, 337. Gained over to the inteeits of France, 
48. 

Dunftdn, St. abbot of Glattonbury, his afcendency over kinyEdred, i, 109, 
His life and character, 111. Is placed at the:head of thitreafury,. 112, 
His infolent behaviour to king Edwy, 115, .' Banifhed, 16, «Returns, 
and heads the rebellion againit Edwy, 117. Promote! to the fee of 
Canterbury, 7, _Enjoins Edgar penance for’ factilege; 122... Crowns 
king Edward the Martyr; 127. His motives for adherim to Edward in 
preference to his brother, 25, Miracles in favour of, 12% 

Durham, Hugh de Puzas, bithop of, parchafes' the office ofchief juticiary, 
and the earldom of Northumberland, of Richard I. ii. 5 Is appointed 
joint guardian of the réalm with Longchamp — bifhop of ‘Ely; curing 
Richard’s abfence on the crufade, 6, See Ey, 


E 
Ff ADB ALD, ficceeds his father in the kingdom of Kenji, 38. Why 
he renounced chriftianity, 16, Receivesit again, 7. 

Eadburga, wife of Brithrie- king of Mertia, hér infamous oaraMer, 1, 57. 

Earl and aldertian, fynonimous appellations amorg the axons, 7. 575. 
The original nature of this dignity explained, ii, 269. 

Earpwold, King of Batt Anglia, apoftatifes from chriftianit; 7, -46.° “Hit. 
tory of his fuccefors, 78, 

Eaft Anglia, hiftory of the Saxon kingdot of, i, 46. , 

Laft Thdia, the new paffage to, 'routid iie-Cape of Good Ebpe, «ft difto- 
vered, ili, 404. 

company,’ the firft patent granted to, by queen Eliabéth) v. 447. 
A new patent granted to, by James I. vi. 184.- Diffeenéés between, 
and the Datch company, #6. Cruéftics praétifed” by thi Dutch at Am- 
boyna, 185. Its charter revived and fupported*by Charls If, viii, 329s 

Eafier, difputes among the Saxon clefgy, concerning compiting’ the’ time 
of that feaft, i. 63. 

Ecchfaftieal courts, a complaint preferred by the commons o Henty VIII, 
againft the oppreffiens of, iv, rog, 

government of England, itinovations made in ¥ William the 

conquetor, i. 25%. 

revenues, the taxation of,. refighed to parliament, vil. 401» 

and civil powers, advantages refulting from an nion between, 
i. 3805405. ~. 

Ecclefiaftics, their homage tolaymen for temporalifts, conemned by the 
council of Bari, i. 304. Why unfit for being intrufted with he great offices 
under the crown ih the papal times of England, ii, 409. Cafes which 
favoured their proftotion to them, i. Their encouragerent fecured by 
the attachment of mankind to their-do@rines, iv. 36. Tle political mo- 


tives to fixing their falaries, and bribing them to indolene, 34, Thele . 


thotives the foundation of religious eftablithments, 32. How they be- 
came dangerous to thie civil authority. See Bifbops, Heré, and Refor- 

mation. 
Edgar, (ucceffor to Edwy king of England, his wife adminiftation, i. 117¢ 
. Eitablifhes a forniidable navy, 118, His barge faid to be swed ee 
I tributary 
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tributarykings, 7. His attachment to the monks, 2d. Inveighsapaint 

the fecuir clergy, 119. His addrefs ‘to Dunftan, 76. How “he g gained 

his goodtharater, 121. Inftances of his licentious condvd, # 
chérous ondu@ of Athelwold towards him, 123. Kills Athelwold 

EfpoufesElfrida, 26. Encourages foreignérs to fettle, 74. Clears the 

country € wolves, 126. 

Aveling, jadged unfit for the feccefion by ‘king Edward the con- 

‘feflor, 1.169, 172. Proclaimed by Stigand, archbifhop of Canterbury, 

2525 Sbmtts to William the conqueror, 234: Kindly treated by him, 

228. Atends William to Normandy, 239. Retires to Scotland, with 

his fiftér, atid marties one to king M aleo Im, 248, Returns and excites 

an infurrétion, 249. Received into favour, 261. ‘Sent to Scotland, to 

reftore Egar, the right heir to thatkingdom, 308. Lives long, and dies 
me peace; 325. 

ige-hill, lattle of, between Charles J, and the earl of Effex, vi. sob. 

abo talcen by Edw a ii. 281. Is birt by Richard IF) iii, 12s 
Seized b: Henry IV. 68, Pillaged ne burnt by Henry VHT. ive 215. 
Riot’ of yoteftants there, On the feftival. of St. Giles, v. 24. _ Receives 
the armyof the congregation of the Lord, 30. Treaty figned thet ~ by 
the En; lth ple nipote ntiaries, and thofe of France, ‘36. A tumultthere 
on ittroucing the Beare 9s vi. “lt The folemn ‘ieague-and covenant 
framed tkte, 540. Is feized by Cromwel, after the victory of Dwabar, 
vit. F900. ° 

Editha, a nn, catried off and ravifhed by king Edgar, i.-r21. Penance 
enjoined tim by Dunftan on this occafion, 122% 

; dighter of earl Godwin, is married to Edward the confefloe, 7, 
159. Is hated ay her hufband on her father’s eens 163. 

Edmond, prmate of England, procures the difmifiion of the bithop of Win- 
chefter, ly his menace to Henry HI. ii. 162. His pradent conduct in 
refult, 14. How he obtained the fee of Cant erbury, 168. 

Trofide; fonof Ethelred, king of England, ‘Rate of the kin 
his acceflon, 1. 146. His’ battle with ‘Canut te, 147, Shares his king- 
dom withhim, 74.. Murdere d, ib. Fate-of his:children, 148. 

Edmund, faceffor to Athelilan, king of England, hisfhiort reign and vio- 
lent deatl, i. 107. 

Edred, faceflor to Edmund, king of ee ers quells.the Danes, and re- 
céives honage of Malcolm king of Scotland; i. 108.° Advantages taken 
of his Faperfti ition, 109. 

Edric, fon € Egbert, -difpofleffed, - his uncle Lothaire, of the kingdom 
of Kent,is 39. Defeats him, and obtains the facceffion, 76. 

—, due, his treacherous behaviour, i. 143, 144. -Delerts to Canute, 
145. Reurns tothe fervice of Edmond Ironfide, and betrays him; ?147- 
Executedby Canute, 149. 

Edward theelder, {on of Alfred, 

Ethelwalc his coufin-german, tb. 

Wars agaift the Nor rthumb trans'and Danes, 10f. 
Account if his fitter Ethel Seda 5 tb. 

Edward themartyr, fon to Edy 
i. 127. His tragical death, 129. 
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dward theconfefor, the Saxon line reftored by his acceffion to the crow: 
FS ? 4 of Fog nm 
of England, i. 159. His partiality to the Normans, 161, Etpoufes 
Editha, daughter of earl Godwin, 162. His attempts to exclude Hato 
? aoe ri ‘ P 
from the fucceffion, 169. » His death and charatter, 178. .Compile 
: Emel a> cht anf Puce 
body of laws, 74. The firft who touched for the evil, 26,. Terri s 
y ; 2 le a 


mine in the time of, 227. ome of his Jam reitored, 260, 
prince, eldef q fon of Meas Ill, fhews early indications of a great 
fpirit, ii. 186, Is obliged to {wear <b tnit to the council of twenty= 


four barons, appoint ed by the Oxford pa arliament, 187... ‘The knights of 

the fhises appeal to him againft the delays and proceedings of the council 

of barons, 188. His condu& on this occafion, 26. Refufes to avail him- 
felf of the pope’s abfolution from his oath, to obferve the provifions of 

Oxford, 193. Is taken prifoner by Leiceiter, 199. Is reftored by the 

king’s beaty and compliance with the barens, 200,. Forms a party 
againft the barons, 26.. His ardour atthe battle ae Lewes, occafions his 
father to be defeated and taken prifoner, 204. His treaty with Leicefler, 
206. His treatment by Leicefter, 212. {capes from his cuftody, 214. 
Defeats Simon de Montfort, coming, to join his father, 16. Defeats and 
kills the earl of Leicefter at Evefham, 215. Saves his father’s life in this 
battle, 26. His gallant defeat of Adam de Gourdon, and generous treat- 
ment of him, 217. Is prevailed on by the king of France to engage ina 
crufade to the Holy Land, 2:9. Takes the earl of Gloucefter with him, 
26. - Arrives at Tunis, anal finds Lewis dead, 220. Efcapes aflaflination, 
ib; Is recalled by his ann who dies quic ckly after, 26, 

Edward I, proclaimed, ii, 232. Guardians of the realm appointed, until 
his return ‘to England, a‘ Influence of his known charaéter, in keep- 
ing the kingdom quiet, 24. His different emotions at hearing of the 
deaths of his father and of his infant fon, how explained by ‘him, ib. 
Spends a year in France before his return to England, 24, Incenfes the 
French knights. by his fuccefles in a tournament at Chalons, 234. Does 
homage to P hilip. at Paris, for his French dominions, 75.._ Is crowned at 
Weltmintter, ib. Applies himfelf to rectifying the diforders of govern- 
ment, ib, Calis a parliament, with this intenti on, 235. Appoints i itine- 

rant commifioners for the punifhm ent of criminals, 26, Annuls the com- 
miflion, 236. His cruelty towards the Jews accufed of adulterating the 
coin, id. "Bani fhes them, 237. His frugal management of his revenue, 
238. Supplies granted to him, 74. Summons Lewellyn, prince of 
Wales, to renew his homage, 240. Reduces him on his non-compliance, 
241. Takes-his brother. and fucceffor, David, prifoner, tries and exe- 
cutes hisn asia traitor, 242... Puts all the Welth bards to death, 243. 
Traditional account of the annexation of the principa lity of Wales to the 
crown, and its giving title to the king’s eldeft fon, 24. . Goes abroad to 
mediate a peace between Alphonfo, “king of Arragon, and Philip of 
France, 2b. Negociatesa treaty of marriage between prince Edward and 
Margaret of Norway, queen of Scotland, 246. ‘This marriage fruf- 
trated by her death, 247. ‘The claims of the competitors for the crown 
of Scotland, referred to his decifion, 25 Ow His reflections. and fchemes on 
this appeal to him, id. Searches monaitic records to eftablifh a claim to 
the kingdom of Scotland, 251. Goes with an army to Norham a 
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Youth of the Tweed, to determine the right of the Scottifh crown, 253. 
Declares to them his right to difpofe of the crown, as liege lord of Scot- 
Wand, id, <Requires of the competitors an acknowledgment of his 
fuperiority, 255. Obtains this conceflion fromthem, 256. Claims and 
obtains poftefiion of the Scots fortrefles, 7, The Scots barons and pre» 
lates fwear fealty to him, 257. Decides in favour of John Baliol, 253. 
Baliol fweats fealty to him, and is put in poffeffion of the crown, 22. 
Provokes the Scots and their new king. by his ats of ufurpation over 
them, 259% Mutual depredations committed by the fhips of Franee and 
England, occafioned by a private quarrel, 260. His offers to accommo- 
date the difference rejeGted; id. Lofes the province of Guienne by the 
artifice of Philip of France, 263. His attempts to recover it defeared- by 
Philip, 264. The occafion of changing the feudal military fervice into 
pecuniary fupplies, 265. The confequences of this alteration, 270. 
The firft beginnings of popular government: to be dated from his reign, 
272. Summons the reprefentatives of the people in parliament to obtain 
their confent to fupplies for government, 274. Summons deputies of 
the inferior clergy to parliament, 278. They fcruple to affemble on his 
writ,, 279. This obje&tion accommodated, and the two houfes of con- 
vocation formed, 74, Summons John Baliol to affift him againft France, 
and makes other demands, which he refufes, 280, Aflembles an army 
to chaftife him, #5. ‘Takes Berwic by aflault, and puts the garrifon to the 
fword, 281. The Scots beat earl Warrenne, and the caftle of Dunbar 
furrendered, 74. Takes Edinburgh, and fubdues all Scotland, 74, 
Baliol fwears fealty tohim, 282. Carries him prifoner to the Tower of 
London, 283. Carries away the famous flone, deftroys the Scots records, 
breaks their great feal, and leaves earl Warrenne governor of Scotland, 
282, 283. Makes another unfuccefsful attack upon Guienne, 283. 
Marries his daughter to John earl of Holland, and forms alliances againft 
France, 284. Obtains grants from parliament, 7b, [s oppofed in his 
demands by the clergy, 24.. The occafion of this oppofition, 6, _Prohi- 
bits all rent to the clergy, 285. Excludes them from all prote&tion of 
the laws, 286, Reduces them to compliance, 287. His oppreflive ex~ 
tortions on trade, 288. Norfolk, Hereford, and other barons, refuic to 
ferve in the expedition to Gafcony, 239. ‘The two former refafe to 
attend him to Flanders, #4, Appoints a new conflable and marefchal to 
att in their places for the prefent fervice, 2g0. Reconciles himfelf with 
the clergy, and appoints the archbifhop of Canterbury and Reginald de 
Grey, tutors to ‘prince Edward, #4. Apologizes to his nobility for the 
irregulariry of his former conduc, id, Promifes a reformation of go- 
vernmient at his return, 74. A remonttrance prefented to him at his de- 
parture, by the earls of Norfolk and Hereford, 26, Seals the two char- 
ters in-Flanders, which are previoufly confirmed by parliament, at-home, 
292. Is obliged to confirm them again, on his return, in the fallett 
manner, i#.. His relugtance to limiting the boundaries of foretts, 293. 
Obtains fromthe pope an abfolution from his engagements to obferve 
the chatters, 294. Confirms them again with an exception to the late 
perambulation of the forelts, is. Concludes a truce with Philip of 
France, and fubmits the differences between them to pope Boniface, 296. 
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The pope’s award between them, 297. Marries Margaret, the fitter of 
Philip, 26. The Scots rife againft him under William Wallace, 299. 
His army under ear! Warrenne defeated by Wallace, :o1. Advances 
with a great army to Scotland, 302. Overthrows the S:ots at Falkirk, 
304. Is applied to by pope Boniface in behalf of Scotlind, 307. His 
aniwer to the pope, 74. Appoints John de Segrave guirdian of Scot- 
Jand, 309. Returns to Scotland, {cours the whole county, and receives 
the fubmiffion of the Scots, 310. Endeavours to fix lis government 
over Scotland, 311. Wallace betrayed into his hands, id, Executes 
Wallace as a traitcr, 76. His army under Aymer de Valence, defeats 
Robert Bruce, 317. Dies, 318. His characler, 26. His legiflative 
aéts, 319. Allowed his barons to entail their eftates, 21. Was the 
fir who paffed a ftatute of mortmain, 3422. His probable motives in 
this law, 76. His children, 325. A fummary view >of the fupplies 
granted him by the parliament and clergy, 323. 

Edward, prince, fecond fon of Edward I, the traditional account of his be- 
ing made prince of Wales, ii. 243. A treaty of marrage negociated 
between him and Margaret of Norway, queen of Scotland, 246. This 
marriage fruftrated by her death, 247. ‘The archbifhop of Canterbury, 
and Reginald de Grey, appointed tutors to him, 290. .Is made guar- 
dian of the realm during his father’s expedition to Fanders, ib. . Is 
obliged by the-carls of Norfolk and Hereford to confirn the charters 
of liberties, during his father’s abfence, 292. Is contraited to Ifabella, 
daughter of Philip of France, 297. Succeeds to the crow, 327. 

Edward Il, his acceflion, ii. 327. Indications of his we:knefs of mind, 
ib. His feeble attempt againfl Scotland, 328. His attachment to Piers 
Gavatfton, id. Appoints him guardian of the realm, on. his journey to 
France, 330. Marries Ifabella of France, 74. Is obiged to banith 
Gavafion, 331. Sends him Jord lieutenant of Ireland, 4. Obtains of 
the pope a difpenfation for Gavafton’s oath never to return, 332. The 
authority of government vefled in a council of twelve, :33. Makes a 
fecret proteftation againft their ordinances, 334. Invites Gavafton back 
fiom his fecond bamfhment by the ordainers, 2, Theras earl of Lan- 
cafler raifes an army againit him, 335. His narrow efepe from Lan- 
cafter, 26. His rage at Gavaflon’s murder, 336, Is reonciled to his 
barons, 337. Makes a fruitlefs expedition to Scotland, 338. | Affembles 
a great: army againit the Scots, 339. Is defeated by Robert Bruce at 
Bannockburn, 340. The dependency of Scotland loft by this defeat, 
341. The barons obtain a renewal of the ordinances fom him, 342. 
Reflections on his incapacity for government, 343. Chancter of Hugh 
le Defpenfer, and his father, his favourites, 344. Enrages the barons, 
who combine againit the Defpenfers, 74. Seizes the baony of Gower 
from John de Mowbray. and gives it to Hugh le Defpentr, 345. The 
barons peremptorily infilt on his difmifling Defpenfer, 4. His queen 
infulted by lord Badlefmere, 347. Punifhes this Jord, #,, Recalls. the 
Defpenfers, banifhed by parliament, #4. Overpowers nis barons, 76. 
Lancafter declares his alliance with Scotland, and raifes. an army. againft 
him, 348.  Lancafter defeated and executed, 7b. 349. Wakes. another 
fruitiels attempt againi Scotland, 350, Concludesa true. with Robert 
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Bruce for hirteen years, 26, His difputes with France, 15. “His queen 
Ifabella gois to Paris to mediate between her hufband and brother, 351. 
Refigns Giienne to his fon prince Edward; 76. Intimacy between his 
queen and Roger Mortimer, 352. Herreply when he fent for her back 
again, 353 Lfabella forms a confpiracy againft him, ib.  [abella’in- 
vades Suffdk, and is joined by the barons, 354. He leaves London, 
and retiresto the weft, 355. Retreats to Wales, #5. Is feized by the 
earl of Leielter, and confined in Kenilworth-caftle, 356. Is depofed by 
parliament, 16. A refignation extorted from him, 357. Is pitied by 
the people,ié. Is taken from the cuftody of Leicetter, and delivered to 
lord Berkdey, 358. His cruel ufage, ié, Is murdered by Mautravers 
and Gouriay, 359. His charaéter, 360. Comparifon between his 
reign and that of his father, 361.. Prices of commodities in his reign, 
363. Hischildren, 370. 

Edward, prime, fon to Edward II, is invefted by his father with the dutchy 
of Guienne ii. 351. Goes to Paris to do homage for it, 352. Is affi- 
anced by hs mother Ifabella,to Philippa, daughter of the count of Hol- 
land and Grinault, 354. 

-———— JI] his acceffion, ii. 371. ~The earl of Lancafter appointed guar- 
dian to hin, 372. Marches with an army to oppofe the Scots, 74, His 
difficulty ircoming up with them, 374. His defiance to the Scots ge~ 
nerals, hov anfwered, 14. His narrow efcape from the bold attempt.of 
earl Dougas, 375. Enters into a fcheme to feize Mortimer, 379. 
Affumes tle exercife of government, 330. His tri regard to the fup- 
preflion ofrobbery, 24, Encourages fecretly the pretenfions of Edward 
Baliol to tle crown of Scotland, 383. Undertakes to reftore Edward 
Baliol, whn driven out of Scotland, 386. Defeats the Scots at Hali- 
down-hill,387. ‘The foundation of his claim to the crown of France, 
389. ‘Theweaknefs of his pretenfions fhewn, 391. "Is fummoned to do 
homage foi Guienne, 392. Is obliged to perform it, id. Prepares for 
a war withFrance, 394. Engages the Flemings to affift him, through 
the means f James D’Arteville, 39%. Raifes a force, and pafles over 
to Flanders, 26. Is created vicar ot the German empire; 397. Affumes 
the title ¢ king of France, #6.  Contraéts his fon Edward to the 
daughter o the duke of Brabant, 399. Invades France, but retires into 
Flanders, md difbands his army, ‘74. 400. Is greatly impoverifhed by 
his fruitlefsexpedition, 402. Remarks on his prefent fituation with his 
parliament #4. Obtains conditional grants from them, 4o1. The re- 
folutions o! parliament on bis aflumed title as king of France, 402. Ob- 
tains agrea victory over the French fleet, 403. Befieges Tournay, 405. 
Philip's rejly to his defiance, #4. Concludes a troce.with Philip, by the 
mediation f Jane countefs of Hainault, 407. Is deferted by his allies, 
408. Hisill humour toward his minifters on his return, 76, Arch- 
bifhop Straford enters intoa combination againft him, 40. Stratford’s 
letter to lim, 411. Js reconciled to him, ib. Review of his prefent 
fituation, 7. Is obliged to pafs an a& for redrefs of grievances be- 
fore he obnins any grants, 412. Makes a fecret proteft againft it, 414. 
Iffues an eli again{t the validity of this att, 4, Patronizes the preten- 
fions of thecount de Mountfortto the dutchy of Britanny, 416, Relieves 
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the countefs befieged at Henncbonne, 420. Sends another fleet to her 
ailiftance under Robert D’ Artois, #4, Goes over to Britanny in perfon, 
421. His treaty with the Freach, 24. How induced to break this 
truce, 423. Sends the earl of Derby to defend Guienne, 26, Invades 
Norinandy, 426. His fuccefies there, 4b. Seizes and plunders Caen, 
428, Penetrates as far as Paris, 74. Difpofition of his army at Crecy, 
430: His addrefs to his army, 431. Defeats the French at Crecy, 
435- His moderate expectations from this victory, 437.  Befieges 
Calais, 14, His terms to the befieged, 411. Queen Philippa intercedes 
for the deputies ordered by him to execution, 443. ‘Turns out the 
inbabitants, and peoples it with Englifhmen, #4. Concludes a truce 
with France, 14, Duafcovers the treachery of his governor at Calais, and 
engages him to deceive the French, 444. Engages the French army 
which was to have feized Calais, and routs it, 7, His. affability to bis 
prifoners, 445. Inftitates the order of the garter, 447. Traditional 
accounts of the occafion of this inftitution, 448. Coacerts two. invafions 
of France, 452. Invades France from Calais, while his fon invades it 
from Guienne, 74. Battle of Poittiers, 454. John king of France, 
brought prifoner to London, 460. Reftores king David Bruce ona 
tanfom, 461. Concludes a treaty with John, which is rejected by the 
dauphin, and flates of France, 465. Invades France with a vaft force, 
466. Progrefs of his arms, #4. Is induced to conclude a more mode- 
rate treaty, by the duke of Lancaiter, 467. Treaty of Bretigni, 469. 
His fuccours to prince Edward, under the earl of Pembroke, feized at fea 
by Henry king of Caftile, 482. Lofes moft of his territories in France, 
483. Attaches himfelf to Alice Pierce, but is forced to, remove. her from 
court, #4, Dies, 484. His character, 16, Retrofpeét of his reign, 
425. His children, #4. 486, His regard to parliaments, 487. Cales,of 
high treafon limited in his reign, id. His frequent confirmations of 
the. great charter, 24.  Windfor-caftle built by him, and by what 
means, 490. His great exertion of the prerogatives of the crown, #5. 
His. frequent levies of taxes without authority of parliament, #2 His 
open. avowal of this power, 75. Paffes the ftatute of provifors, 492. 
State of the internal police. in this reign, 493. State of commerce and 

induftry, 494. His reign, an interefting period of our hiftory, 499. 
Edward prince of Wales, fon to Edward IIL. is contraéted to the daughter 
of the duke of Brabant, ii. 399. Is appointed guardian of the realm 
during his father’s abfence in Flanders, 400. Calls a parliament, butis 
unable to procure his father any fupplies, 25. Attends his father in an 
expedition to France, 425. His gallant behaviour at the battle. of 
Crecy, 434. His father’s behaviour to.him that day, 435. Invades and 
ravages Languedoc and other parts of France, 452. Endeayours to join 
his father, 554.. Defeats king John at Poitiers, and takes him prifoner, 
458. His noble behaviour to his prifoner, 459. Concludes, a,truce, 
460. Is invefted. with the principality of Aquitaine, 476. Recals, his 
foldiers from the fervice of: Henry, count of ‘Cranftamare, and; protects 
Peter king of Caftile, 477. Defeats Tranftamare, and reftores Peter, 
ah. Peter’s.ingratitude. to him, 478. Is involved by. this, expedition, 
and taxes his principality of Wales to repay it, #& His. reply, if - 
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Fredth king’s futimons, 480, Goes to France to oppofe the French 
Koltilities, where his health declines, 481- Lofes moft of his French 
poffeffions, and concludes a peace, 482. His death and character, 484. 
How ke obtairied tlie appellation of the Black Prince, 485, 

Edward, prince, fon to Henry VI. born, iii, rg8. Extraordinary ad- 
venture of, with his mother Margaret, in a foreft, 224.° Married to 
lady Anne, daughter to the earl of Warwie, 238. Killed; 250, 

oo — IV. proclaimed, iii, 212. Refle&tions on this: event, 26, His 
charaéter, 216, Inftance of his cruelty, 217. ‘The parties of York and 
Lancafter, how diftinguifhed, 74. Routs the Lancaftrians at Touton, 
378. His title recognized by parliament, 221, Executes divers by 
martial law, 223. Gets poffeflion of Henry VI. and imprifons him in 

*the Tower, 225: His behaviour, during this interval of peace, 226. 
Becomes enamoured with the lady Elizabeth Grey,.227. Marries her, 
26. Difgufts the earl of Warwic, 2283 who makes aparty againtt him) 
229. Maltes an alliance with Charles duke of Burgandy, 231. Beftows 
his fifter on hith, 232. Leagues alfo with the duke of Britanny, 75. 
Tofurretion in Vorkthire, ib. Confafion in this period of the Bnghth 
hiftory, 234. Quells an inforréétion in Lincolafhire, 235. Secretly 
gains over Clarence from Warwic’s intereft, 238. Marches againit 
Watwic’s atmy, 241. Chafed from his own camp by. the treachery of 
the marquis of Montacute, i6, Flies to Holland, 242. Affifted by the 
duke of Burgundy, he lands in Yorkfhire, and pufhes for London, 246. 
Enters London, avd gets pofleflon of Henry Vi. 247. Defeats Warwic 
at Barnet, 2:9. Defeats queen Margaret’s army at Teukibury, 250. 
Reficns himéelf to gaiety on the return of peace, 252. Projefis: an 
invaiion of France, 74, Invades Frabce, 253. Lewis agrees to buy 
peace by a tribute, 255, Interview with Lewis, 76, Obftruéts the 
duke of Clafésce’s marriage with the heirefs of Burgundy, 2€0. Pro- 
cures his trial and execution, 262. Contracts marriage for all his child- 
ren, without effect, 264. His death, character, and family, 265. 
Reflections on the ftate of the court at this period, 266. Leaves his 
brother the duke of Gloucefter regent, during the minority of his fon, 
267. His legitimacy denied by thé duke of Gloucefter, 277. 

V. State of parties at his acceffion, iii, 266, The duke of Glou- 
cefter left régent during his minority, 267. His perfon intrufted to’ the 
earl of Rivers; 268. His guardian atrefted by the duke of Gloucefter, 
270. Is murdered in the Tower with his brother the duke of York, by 
order of Richard HE. 280, Their bodies found in the reign of Charles 
lf, 281. 

w——, prince, fon of Henry VITI. born, iv. 176. His mother, queen 
Jane Seymour, dies, i5. Is contra@téd’ to Mary, the infant-queén of 
Scotland, 233. His father Henry VIII. dies, 265. 

wes VI. his accefion, iv. 281. Names of the regency during his 
misiority, 7. The earl of Hertford chofen protector, and made duke of 
Somerfet, 283, Somerfet obtains a confirmation of his authority by 
patent, 286. Difcovers a propenfity to literature, 288. His reluctance 
at figning the warrant for the exécution of Joan Bocher, 324. Is 
removed to Windforicaftle by the protector, 337. Ts addreffed by the 
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council to’ difmifs Somerfet, which he complies with, 338: A new 
council of regency formed, 339. His grief at his filler the lady Mary’s 
obftinacy in the catholic faith, 347. Is induced by Northumberland, to 
write circular letters to the fherfis for chufing a new parliament, 358, 
Subfidies: granted him by parliament, 359, Amount of the crown debts 
atthis'time, #4, His heaith declines, 360. 362. Orders the judges to 
prepare a deed of fettlement for the fucceffion of lady Jane Gray, ib, 
Signs the patent for her fucceflion, 364. His phyficians difmified, and 
his. cure intrufted to an-old woman, 26. Dies, 365. His charatter, 
zb. 

Edwin, facceflor'to Adelfrid, king of Northumberland, his wife govern. 
ment, i. 42, His fingular efcape from aflaflination, 74.. Converted to 
chriftianity, 43. Slain in battle by Penda king of Mercia, 44. His 
kingdom divided, avd his family extinguifhed, £8. 

and Morcar. See Mercar. 

Edavy, fucceflor to Edred, king of England, his perfonal charaGter, 1, 114. 
His fubjects revolr-at the inftigation of the clergy, 116. 

Effingham, lord, is fent with a {qvadron to Spain, to convoy Philip to 
England, but is afraid of his feamen, iv. 397. Is one of queen Eliza. 
beth’sambaffadors at the treaty of Catean Cumbrefis, v. 17, 

‘e—+— lord Howard of, commands the Englifh navy deftined to oppofe 

~ the Spanifh invincible armada, v, 335. Is attacked by the armada, 
under the duke of Medina Sidonia, 342. Attacks and difconcerts the 
armada at Calais, 343. ‘Takes command of the fleet fent againft Cadiz, 
379. Cadiz taken and plundered,’ 380. Is created earl of Nottingham, 
381. See Nottingham. ; 

Egbert, fon of Ercombert, king of Kent, his cruel {cheme to fecure the 


fucceffion to his. fon, i, 39. 

+——— king of Weffex, his defcent, i, 56. 53. Takes refuge, and 
improves himéelf in the court of Charlemagne, 56. Recalled to enjoy 
the fuccefiion, 57, State of Weflex at his acceffion, 58. Defeats the 
Mercians, i6,. Conquers Kent, and Effex, 59. ‘he Eaft Angles put 
themfelves under his proteétion, 24. Conquers Mercia, 76. Northum- 7‘ 
berland, 14, _ Unites the heptarchy under bis government, 26, 66, : 

Egmont, count, the Spanifh general, defeats De Thermes, the French ; 
governor of Calais, in Flanders, by the accidental affiltance of an Englith 
fquadron then on the coaft, iv. 444. Is put to.death by the duk 
d’Alva, v..194. 

Eland, Sir William, governor of Nottingham caftle, betrays Roger Morti- 
mer into the hands of Edward ill. ii. 379. 

Evbeuf, marquis of, accompanies qaeen Mary in her return to Scotland, y, ; 
45. Is concerned in a riot at the houfe of Alifon Craig, which the j 
church takes.cognizance of, 52, 

Eleanor, daughier of William duke of Guienne, why divorced from Lewis 
VII. of France, i, 367, Martied to prince Henry, fon of Stephen, - 
king of England, 368, Inftigates her fons to revolt againft their father, 
436. . Attempts to efcape to France, and is confined by her hufband, 74, 
Obtains her hereditary, dominions, from her hufband, 455. Is releated 
aad made regent by her fon Richard I, until his arrival in England, ii, 2. 
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Carries Barengaria, her fon’s intended bride, to him-at Meflina, and 
returns, 12. Writes to the pope on Richard’s being imprifoned in 
Germany, 23. Arrives in Germany with the ftipulated ranfom, and re- 
leafes him, 28. Her averfion to Conftantia, mother of Arthur duke of 
Britanny, 40. 

Eleanor, daughter of the count of Provence, married to Henry Ill. of 
England, ii. 163. ‘The bounties beftowed on her relations, 76. The 

j. populace of London infulc her, 199.. Prepares a force abroad, to reftore 
her hufband from the tyraany of Leicefter, which is difperfed by bad 
winds, 209. Dies, 257. 

Eledions to parliament, review of the laws relating to, during the reign of 
Henry VI. iti. 213. Ilow regulated under the proteCtorate of Oliver 

Cromvel, vii. 238. 

Eifeda, a waiting- maid, how fhe became miftrefs to king Edgar, i, 122. 

Eljrida, the daughter of Olgar earl of Devonhhire, treacheroufly obtained 
in marriage by Athelwold, favourite to king Edgar, i. 124. Efpoufed 


by Edgar, 125. Caules her fon-in-law king Edward the martyr to be 
1st * 
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Elgiva, wife to Edwy, king of England, fhockingly murdered by the 
clerov, i. 116. Other reprefentations of this ftory, 473. 

Elizabeth, daughter of Henry VIII, and Anne Boleyn, born, iv. 113. Is 
created prigcefs of Wales, 16, Treaty entered into by her father for 
marrying her to the duke of Angouleme, 141. Her mother beheaded, 
161, Is illegitimated by parliament, 163. Is refored to her right of 
fucceffion by parliament, 242. Is addreffed by the lord Seymour, 31¢. 
Raifes a body of horfe to fapport her fifter Mary, againit the lady Jare 
Gray, 372. Caufe of her fifter’s firft declared animofity to her, 380. 
Is confined by her filter under colour of Wiat’s infurrection, 399- Is 
releafed by the mediation of Philip, 402. Owes this protection to. his 
policy, #2. Retires into the country, and devotes herfelf to ftudy, 442. 
Her prudence on the propofal of marriage made by the king of Sweden, 
3b. Her caution with regard to religion, 443. Her fifter Mary dies, 
445. Great joy manifeited both by parliament and people at her accef- 
fion, v. 2. Her behaviour on arriving at the Tower, id... Receives all 
the bifhops kindly, excepting Bonner, 3. Notifies her ele&tion to 
foreign courts, ié. Her motives for declining Philip’s offers of mar 
riages. 4. Notifies her acceflion to the pope, and his expreffions on the 
occafion, 26. Recals her ambaffador from Rome, 5. Forms her 
council, #4. Makes Cecil fecretary of ftate, 2. Is advifed by Cecil to 
reftore the proteitant seligion, 7, Her caution in this. matter, 7. 
Prohibits all preaching without licence, to fupprefs the violent actacks of 
catholics and reformers on each other, if, Prohibits the elevation of the 
holte, 7. The bifhops: difgufted, 8. Is crowned, 7. Her popular 


behaviour, 75. Her title recognized by the new parliament, g.. Is 
declared governefs of the church by parliament, 10, he powers con- 


ferred under this title, 76. All Edward’s flatutes concerning religion 
confrmed, ‘4. The mafs abolifhed, and liturgy reftored, 12. Grants 
voted to her by the commons, 13. Her an{wer to the addrefs of ‘the 
coimmons to fix on the choice of a hufband, 76. Her addrefs in con- 
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Ciliating the catholics to the reformed religion, Is. Reje&s the propofal 
of Philip, for her adhering to the Spanifh alliance againit France, 16, 
Her treaty with Henry, refpeéting the rellitution of Calais, 17. Henry 
folicits Her excommunication at the court of Rome, 19. Mary, queen 
of Scotland, and her hufband the Dauphin, afflume the arms and title of 
England, 24. The rife of her violent jealoufy againft Mary, 20, 
Receives 4 deputation from the proteftant malcontents in Scotland for 
aflilance, and is perfuaded by Cecil to grant it, 33. Sends a fleet and™ 
army to Scotland, 35. Conclades a treaty with the affociation called 
the Congregation of the Lord, id. Treaty of Edinburgh, 36. Review 
of her conduc tn this affair, 37. Receives a fecond deputation 
from the Scots reformers, with thanks, and defire of farther aid, 
9, Applies to. Mary, queen of Scots, fcr a ratification of the 
treaty of Edinburgh, and a renunciation of her pretenfions to the 
Englifi crown, which fhe refofes, 4z. Denies Mary paflage through 
England, on her return to Scotland, i3. Mary’s fpirited reply on the 
occafion, 75, Equips a fleet, with a fuppofed defign of intercepting 
Mary, who efcapes it, 45. Her reply to Mary’s requeft of being 


us 


" declated fucceffor to the Englith crown, 56. Is apparently reconciled ta 


her, 59. Her prudent adminiftration, ib, Divers propofals of mar- 
tiage made to her, 60, Gives a gentle refufal to them all, 63. Her 
averfion to the idea of a fucceffor, 14, Cruelly perfecutes the earl of 
Hertford and his lady from this motive, 62. Pardons Arthur Pole and 
others, convicted of a confpiracy, 74. Philip of Spain begins to mani« 
fet his enmity to her, 68. Enters into a treaty with the prince of 
Concé, and has Havre de Grace put into her hands, 71. Aflifts the 
French protefiants, after the battle of Dreux, 73+. Falls dangeroufly ill 
of the fmall-pox, 75. Is addreffed by the commons to marry, i, Her 
reflections on this fubject, 74. Her replies, 75: Supplies granted her 
by parliament and conyocation, 77. Her manifefto on taking poffeffion 
of Havre de Grace, 76. Is negleéted in the treaty between Condé and 
the French court, and refolves to retain Havre, 79- Havre taken, and 
the plague brought into England by the gartifon, 80. Makes a refig- 
nation of her claim to Calais, 44. Maintains an amicable correfpondence 
with Mary, but declines an interview, 81. Her addrefs in preventing 
Mary from contraéting a foreign alliance by marriage, 82. Propofes the 
earl of Leiceiter to her, 24. Her duplicity in this propofal, 83. Expofes 
her weakne(s and rivalfhip in her converfation with Melvil the Scots 
ambaffador, 84. Favours the marriage of Mary with lord Darnley, 86. 
Her duplicity again manifefted in this inftance, 87, Encourages thé 
Scots malcontents to rife againft Mary, go. Difavows any connexion 
with them on the failure of the enterprize, 91. Her behaviour on re- 
ceiving news of the birth of prince James of Scotland, Ico. Promifes 
the commons to marry, and gives her’reafons againft naming a fucceffor, 
102, Prohibits their debates on this fubject, id. Revokes her pro- 
hibition, 103, Her fpeech at diffolving the parliament, 74, Remon. 
Rrates with Mary againft her marriage with Bothwel; 115. Sends 
‘Throgmorton ambaflador to Scotland, on the captivity of Mary, 121. 
The tenor of his commiffion, 74. Sends Mary offers of affiftance on her 
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efcape from Lochleven-cafile, 127. Mary, after being defeated by 
Murray, takes refuge in England, and defires her protection, 128, 
Cecil’s advice to her on this occafion, 120, Requires Mary to clear 
herfelf from the murder of her hufband, 132. Requires Murray -to 
juttify his conduct towards Mary, #4. Appoints commiffioners for hear. 
ing the caufe at York, 134. Queries propofed to her by Murray, 138. 
Transfers the conferences to Hampton-court, and appoints additional 
commiffioners, 139. Her anfwer to Murray’s queries, #. Lays the 
refult of the conference before her privy council, 143. Her reply tothe 
Scots commiffioners, 144. Difmiffes Murray with a prefent for his 
expences, 145. Detains the duke of Chatclraut till Muray’s depart. re, 
76. Still refufes to acknowledge the young king, 146. Mary refufes 
all. conceffions, 78. Renews her demand for the refticution of Calais, 
147. . The chancellor L’Hofpital pleas to elude the demand, 74, 
Enters into a fruitlefs negociation for marriage with the archduke 
Charles, 148. Inftances of her reluétance in the work of churche 
reformation, 152. Is attached to the doétrine of the real prefence, 
153, ote. Endeavours to deprefs the puritans, 155. Her great regard 
and attachment to Cecil, 158. Gives the duke of Norfolk hizts of her 
knowledge of his negociations in order to a marriage with Mary queen 
of Scots, 160. Norfolk committed to the Tower, 162. Mary re- 
moved to Coventry, and more ftriftly guarded, 74, The earls. of 
Northumberland and Weftmorland raife an infurreGtioa in. the north, 
163, Releafes Norfolk on promife of relinguifhing thoughts of Mary, 
165. Amufes Mary with negociations, 25, Her propo/als to Murray in 
Hier behalf, 166. Sends Suffex with forces to. Scotland, to check the 
progrefs of Mary’s party, 168. Defires the Scots, on Murray’s death, 
not to eleét another recent, 24. Her ambignons conduct to balance the 
factions in Scotland, 169. Sends terms of a jreaty to Mary, who agrees 
to them, 170. Her meafures to fruftrate this treaty, 171- Commif- 
fioners fent by the Scots parliament to treat with her, 76. Is difgufted 


with their republican principles, 74. Difmiiles (em without concluding 
any thing, 172. Is excommunjcated by pope Pus V. #4. Summons a 
parliament after five years interval, 173. Prohibits them from meddling 
with affairs of ftate, i. Summons Strickland a commoner before. the 
council, for jntroducing a bill for amending the liturgy, 175. Prohibits 


him from attending the houfe, 74, Yelverton’s fpecch in the houfe on 
that occafion, #4. Reftores Strickland to his feat, 177. Employs the 
houfe of lords to check the commons in debating of religious reforma- 
tion, i. Bell, a commoner, feverely reprimanded by the council, for a 
motion againft an exclufive patent granted to a trading company at 
Briftol, 180. Orders the lord-keeper Bacqn, to reprove the commons 
at the clofe of the feffion for their freedom, 181. Remarks on her 
notion of the proper objects of parliamentary concern, a6. Her fru- 
gality and fchemes to avoid afking fupplies of parliament, 184. Affifts 
the queen of Navarre with money, and allows men to be raifed for the 
affiftance of the French proieftants, 187. Receives propofals of mare 
riage with the duke of Anjou, 189. Protetts the Flemith. refugees, 
494 Seizes fome money intended for the duke. of Alva, 6. Dif 
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covers Norfolk’s confpiracy, who is tried and executed, 199. Remon- 
flrates with Mary, concerning her condué&, zco, Reduces Mary’s party 
in Scotland, 203. Concludes a defenfive alliance with France, 204, 
Her reception of Feneloh, the French ambaffador, ordered to excufe the 
maffacre of Paris to her, 206. Her prudent reflection and condué on 
this oceafion, 208. Aflifts the German levies for the fervice of the 
Hugonots, 213. Is obliged to deny giving farther countenance to the 
Flemith exiles, 214. Receives an embafly from the revolted Hollanders 
to implore affiftance, 218. Sends Sir Henry Cobham to intercede with 
Philip in their behalf, 219. Concludes a treaty with the prince of 
Orange, and agrees to aflift him againft the Spaniards, 220. Her 
reprefentations to Philip on the occafion, 221, A view of her fituation 
at this time, 222. Renders the confinement of Mary ftrifter, 74, Her 
lenity in religious matters, 76. Her watchful regard over the puritans, 
223. Her frugality and punétuality in paying loans, 224. Is petitioned 
by parliament for church reformation, 228, Interpofes with the Scots 
adminiftration, in favour of the earl of Morton, 232. + Ireland invaded 
by the Spaniards, 233. Her difpleafure at the cruelty exercifed in re- 
ducing them, 234. Countenances the depredations of Francis Drake, 
and knights him, 235. Obtains fupplies from parliament, 26. Repri- 
mands the commons for appointing a faft, 236. Her great attachment 
to Simier, the duke of Anjou’s agent, 239. Is informed by him of 
Leicefter’s marriage, 240. Receives a private vifit from the duke of 
Anjou, #4. Orders a contraét of marriage to be prepared between her 
and Anjou, 241. Receives a fplendid embaffy from France on the 
occafion, 7. Sends Walfingham ambaflador to Paris, 242. The 
ftrange fluctuations of her condu& on this affair, 74. The duke of 
Anjou comes over to England, 243. Gives him a ring from her own 
finger, 244. Js diffuaded from this marriage, particularly by Sir Philip 
Sidney, 245. Rejects the duke of Anjou, 247. Sends an embafly to 
Scotland, on James being taken from the power of Lenox and Arran, 
249. Receives a pathetic letter from Mary, 250, Her reflections on 
this letter, 252. Opens a negociation in Scotland for Mary’s liberty, 
254. Reproaches James with inconftancy, 255. Sends Walfingham to 
Scotland, to difcover the character of James, i4. Procures a change in 
the Scots miniftry, 256. Artifices pra&tifed by -her miniftry to detet 
confpiracies, 257. An affociation formed to proteét her againit all 
violence, 258- Calls a parliament, 259. Receives fupplies from it, 
260. Eftablifhes the court of ecclefialtical commiffion, 262. Her 
fpeech to parliament, on the applications made’ for farther reformation, 

* 264. -Enlarges the powers of the ecclefiaftical court, 265. © Con- 
fpiracies formed againft her life, 7. Concludes another league with the 
States, and takes poffefion of the towns afligned her for fecurity, 271. 
Sends Sir Francis Drake againft the Spanifh Weft Indies, 274. Her 
motives in fending Dr. Wotton ambaflador to Scotland, 277. Concludes 
a league with James for their mutual defence, 279. Appoints a com- 
~ miffion for the trial of Mary queen of Scots, 291. Calls a parliament 
on Mary’s condemnation, 300. Appears unwilling to carry Mary’s 
fentence into execution, 301, Mary’s laft letter to her, 303. The 
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duplicity of her condu&, in regard to Mary, 307. Her behaviour om 
the execution of Mary, 320. Her letter to James, 321. Recalls 
Leicefter from Holland, 329. Prepares for defence againit the Spanifh 
invincible armada, 334. Her vigilance and prudence, 336. Her lenity 
toward her catholic {ubjeéts at this time, 337. Vifits the camp at Til- 
bury, 33% Receives fupplies from parliament, on the deftruction of 
the armada, 345. Prohibits the commons from meddling with ecclefi- 
aitical affairs, 346. Checks their intended regulations of purveyance, 
347- Retains great jealoufy of James of Scotland, 351. Endeavours 
to prevent James from marrying, 352. Aflifts Henry of Navarre againit 
the king of France, 355. Sends him men and money on his acceffion 
to the crown of France, 357. Sends him farther affiftance by treaty, 
359. 361. Calls a parliament, 363. Her haughty reply to the ofual 
requefts of the fpeaker of the commons, ib. Sends feveral members to 
prifon, for reviving the queftion about the fucceflion, 364. Her injune- 
tions to the fpeaker, on Morris’s motion againft ecclefiaitical abufes of 
power, 365. Hier fpeech to parliament, 367. Her advice and condu& 
to James of Scotland, on the difcovery of a confpiracy againft him, 371. 
Her phyfician receives a bribe from the Spanifh minifters to poifon ber, 
and is-executed for it, 373. Concludes a new treaty with the United 
Provinces, 375. Fits out an armament which takes and plandess 
Cadiz, 379. Makes Effex earl marthal of England, 384. Calls a par- 
liament, 385. Her pleas for a fupply, ib, Obtains a grant, 7b,. Gives 
Effex a box on the ear, 391. Concludes a new treaty with the States, 
393. Sends Effex lord lieutenant to Ireland, 404. Orders Efiex to 
difplace the earl of Southampton, 405. Is difpleafed with his condug 
409. Her behaviour to him on his unexpected journey to court, 440. 
Her forrow on his illnefs, 411. Sends lord Mountjoy to Ireland, in the 
room of Effex, 413. Caufes Effex to be examined before the privy 
council, 414. Refufes to renew his patent for the monopoly of {weet 
wines, 418. Is informed that Effex ridicules her perfon and age, 420. 
Is informed of Effex’s rebellious fchemes, 425. Her irrefolution with 
regard to the execution of Effex, 429. Confénts to his death,’ 430. 
Meditates a new fyftem of policy for Europe, in conjunction with Henry 
IV. of France, 433- Is induced to pay her foldiers in freland with bafe 
money, 435- Her enormous grants of monopolies, 439. Is induced 
to reftrain them, 441. The abjeé&t acknowledgments of the houfe of 
commons, on her promife to cancel the moft oppreflive of the patents, 
ib. Falls into a profound melancholy, 445. Inquiry into the caufe, 7% 
The countefs of Nottingham confefles her treachery to Effex, 446, Her 
unconquerable grief on this occafion, #6. Dies, 447. Her charaéter, 
448. Review of her adminiftration, 451, Her arbitrary exertion of her 
prerogatives, 452. Star-chamber, 453. Court of high commiffion, 
454. Martiallaw, 455. Orders vagabonds to be punifhed by martial 
law, 456. Her indignation againft Hayward, an author, averted by the 
pleafantry of Bacon, 457. Her method of opprefling turbulent fabjects, 
459- Her arbitrary exaétion of loans, 460, Victualled her navy by 
means of her prerogative of purveyance, 461. Her arbitrary ufe of 
embargoes, 462. Difallowed the legiflative power of parliament, ib. 
Her tyrannical proclamations, 463, Oppreflive and cruel ats of ore 
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by herand her miniftry, 464. Bad ftate of morals, and rettifs exedution 
of juitice daring her reign, 469. Her revenues, 472. She thredteiis to 
deprive the bifhop of Ely of his fee for not fulfilling an engabémeht con. 
cerning the exchange of fomé land, 7d, mare. — Her curious letter to him 
On that fubjett, 7b. ‘The trae réafon of her patfimony, 74. Debts owing 
to her by foreign’ princes, 473. Her extraordinary charges, and pre- 
fents to Effex, 474. Amount of the fupplies fhe recéived from parlia- 
ment, 7d, Her credit eftabliftied in the city of London, 476. Her 
commercial regulations, 477. Her improvertent of the navy, 480. 
Her oftentation in drefs, 488. Her extraordinary learning, 490. Res 
ports to her prejudice, which were communicated to her by Maty quéen 
of Scots, 506. Her {peech in the camp at Tilbury, s16)  Reématkson 
her partiality to the earl of Leicefter, 517: ‘The gallant file in which 
her courtiers uféd to addrefs her, and {peak of her, 526, Hlarrifon’s ac- 
count of her navy, 533 

Elizabeth, princes, daughter of James I. is married to Frederic, eletor 
palatine, vi, 63, 

, princefs, daughter of Charles I. his charge to her, before his exe~ 
cution, vii. 142. Dies of grief, 151. 

Elliot, Sir Joho, reads a remonflrance framed by him, in the houfe of com- 
mons, againft tonnage and poundage, vi. 275. His fenterice by the 
court of king’s-bench, 276. Dies, 277. 

Elffon, friar, interrupts Dr. Correo, preaching before Henry VIN. atid juf- 
tifies. friar Peyto’s abufe of the king, iv, 134. Is cenfured by the coun- 
cil for it, 28, 

Ely, Lonychamp bifhop of, appointed joint guardian of the realm, with 
the bifhop of Durham, by Richard I. during his abfence of the chufade, 
ii. 6, His charafter and preferments, 7. Arrefis his coadjitor the 
bifhop of Durham, and extorts a refignation of the earldom of Northum- 
berland from him, 16. His oftentatious affumption of the fole admini- 
ftration of government, 72. Forced to fly beyond fea, by prince John, 
17. Intrigues with Philip of France, 2d. 

Embargoes, the arbitrary finifter ule of, by queen Elizabeth, v. 462. 

Emma, fifter of Richard duke of Normandy, married to Ethelred king of 
England, i, 135. Ethelred dies, 146. Marries Canute his fucceffor, 
150, Fiiesto Flanders, 155. Confined to the monaftery of Winchef- 
ter, by Edward the confeffor, 161. 

Empfor, a lawyer, and the inflrament of the oppreffions exercifed by 
Henry VII. his charaGter, iii. 387. His modé of prattice, 74, Extract 
from his private memorandums, 396, zofe. Summoned before the 
privy council of Heary VIII. 411. His fhrewd apology for his conduct, 
76.. Committed to the Tower, 412. Tried, 72. Executed to’ pleafe 
the people, 26. 

England; {ee Britain, and the feveral kingdoms which compofed’ the 
Saxon heptarchy. See alfo its princes under their refpettive nathes. 
When united into one’ kingdom, i. 59. 66. Divided into fhires, &c. 
Gz. Pays tribute to the Danes, 133.- Conquered by the Normans, 
193- Review of the Sato government in, 197. Brief ftate of, at the 
ecceflion of Henry If. 373. Review'of, at his death, 464. ‘The ope- 
ration of the interdi&t it was laid undér on account of king Johu's ie 
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fition to. pope Innocent ILI. ii. 62. The executive and judicial powers, 
where lodged under the Anglo-Norman government, 121. A general 
view of its fituation at the time of Henry III, 193. The bad internal 
police at that time, 227. Intentions even then formed for thaking off 
the papal yoke, 229. The firft beginnings of popular government in, 
272, The fource of the Jong antipathy between the natives. of, and 
thofe of France, 397. A great plague in, 448. The popular fenti- 
ments of papal power over, in the reign of Edward If, 493. State of 
its exports and imports in the year 1354, 495- An inquiry into the 
nature. of the homage paid to the kings of, by thofe of Scotland, so1. 
Why generally faccefsful in its conteits with France, iii. 98. Reflec- 
tions on the antient hiftorians of, 296. Extenfionof the regal authority 
by Henry VII. 396. An inquiry how far the difpofition of the people 
co-operated with the defigns of Heary VIII. in renouncing all fubjedtion 
to the church of Rome, iv. 125. The lefler monafteries fuppreffed, 
150. ‘The authority of the bifhop.of Rome totally renounced by par= 
liament, 164. Articles of faith framed by the convocation, 166. The 
reformation promoted by the acceflion of Edward VI. 287. Battle of 
Pinkey, 303. Grievances of the people at the infancy of the reforma-~ 
tion, 326. Infusretions, 329, Articles of marriage between queen 
Mary and, Philip of Spain, 387. RefleGtions of the people on this 
match, 74. Cruel perfecotion of reformers, 41. 430. Is engaged by 
Philip in his war with France, 432. Calais taken by the duke of Guile, 
435. Deathof queen Mary, 446, State of the navy during her reign, 
448. Laws refpeéting trade, 24. An embafly. fent by the Czar of 
Mufcovy, 449. The mean nafty manner of living among the Englifh at 
this time, 450. Great alteration in this. refpeét, 462. Acceflion of 
queen Elizabeth, v. 1. ‘The proteftant religion reftored, 1o. Peace of 
Cateau Cambrefis, 17. The plague bronghtover from Havre de Grace, 
by. the earl. of Warwic, 80.  Ufeful. manufactures introduced. by the 
Flemith refugees, 194. A treaty concluded by Elizabeth.with the 
revolted Hollanders, 220, A voyage round the world, performed’ by 
Sir Francis Drake, 234. Seminaries founded abroad for the education 
of Englith. catholics, 236, Eftablifhment of the court of ecclefiaitical 
commifion, 262, Preparations for refifting the Spanith invineible 
armada,, 334, The armada deftroyed, 343, Enormous. grants. of 
monopolies, by. Elizabeth, 439. Death. of queen Elizabeth, 447. 
Review. of the flate of, during her reign, 451. Compared with. the 
Turkifh government, 459. Bad ftate of morals, and remifs. execution 
of juftice during her reign, 469. Firft. eitablifhment of the Haft-India 
company, 477. Am exclufive patent granted by John Bafilides, Czar of 
Mulcovy, of the whole, trade with that country, to. the Englifh, 478. 
This privilege, taken away .by the Czar Theodore, 76, Commence- 
ment of the trade with, Turkey, 479. State Of the navy in rhis reign, 480. 
Number of the people, 482, The: firft law for the relief of the paor, 
when pafled, 484. The current {pecie in,, at the end of queen Bliza- 
heth’s reign, 435,. Review of manners at this:time, 22, State, of lite- 
rature, 499. Acceflion of James VJ. of Scotland. to the crown, vi, 1. 
Great alteration obferyable in at-this.time,, by: the progrefs of letters, and 
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improvement in arts, 21, Almoft all the foreign trade of, monopolifed 
by exclufive companies, 23. Peace concluded with Spain, 27. The 
hoftile laws refpecting Scotland abolifhed, 41, Crown and people, 
how affected by the difcovery of the Weit-Indies, 47. Death of James I. 
153- Mifcellaneous remarks on this period of biftory, 157. Colonies 
eftablifhed in America, 186. Charaéters of its early writers, on the 
revival of learning, 190. © Peace concluded with France and Spain, 279. 
The prefent happy ftate of its foreign affairs, #4., The long parliament 
fummoned, 365. Reflections on the commencement of the civil war, 
485. State of parties when the king erected his ftandard at Nottingham, 
494. Batile of Edge-hill, 505. Briftol taken by prince Rupert, $23. 
Battle of Newbury, 534. Battle of Marfton-moor, vii.*11. Second 
battle of Newbury, 17. Meeting of the affembly of divines at Weftmin- 
fier, 32. Battle of. Nafeby, 57. Briftol taken, and prince Rupert 
difmifled, 61, The prefbyterian difcipline eftablifhed by parliament, 6 


’ ‘Trial of the king, 136. Execution of Charles I. 143. Confufed ftate 


of the nation after this event, 156. Battle of Worcefter, 196, “Confuled 
ftate of religion, 202. Its foreign exertions at this time, 203. See 
Commonwealth of England, Engagement between Blake and Tromp, 
the Dutch admiral, 212, War commenced with the States, 213. See 
Blake, Ajcue, Pen, &c. The advantages now gained ‘at fea owing to 
the fhip-money levied by Charles, 216. The Jong parliament termi- 
nated by Cromwel, 219. State of parties at this time, 226. A new 
parliament fummoned by Cromwel, 227. Cromwel chofen protector, 
232. See Proteéforate. Peace with the Dutch, 236. Is divided into 
twelve militsry jurifdiétions, under fo many major-generals, 244, 
Tunis bombarded by Blake, 254. Jamaica taken by Pen and Venables, 
ib, The foreign and domeftic adminiftration of Cromwel, 258. Death 
of Oliver Cromwel, 286. Acceflion of Richard Cromwel, 293. He 
refigns, 297. The long parliament reftored, 298. The parliament ex- 
pelled by the army, and a committee of fafety appointed, 303. State 
of foreign affairs, 304. The long parliament again reltored, 313- 
The long parliament diffolved, 320. Charles IJ, proclaimed, 328. A 
review of internal circumftantes at this period, 330, Dunkirk fold’to 
the French, 386. Motives which produced the Dutch war, 397- 
New-York taken, 399. ‘Alteration in the method of taxing the clergy, 
401. War declared againft the States, 402. Great plague of London, 
408. Fire of London, 415, Peace of Breda, 422. TFriple alliance, 
435. Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, 437. *Charles contraéts a private 
Jeague with Louis XIV. 464. War with Holland, 479. Peace with 
Holland, 513. The princefs Mary married to the prince of Orange, 
viii. 35. ‘The popith plot, 63. A guo qwarranto iffued againft the city 
of London, 178. Conditions on which the charter was reftored, 181. 
Moft of the corporations furrender their charters, #4, Death of Charles 
I. and acceffion of his brother James Il. 209. The duke of Mon- 
mouth defeated at Sedgmoor, 229. The court: of high commiffion 
revived by James, 254, Declaration of indulgence publifhed, 256. 
A folemn embafly to Rome, 261. Cafe of Magdalen-college, 265. 
The English make applications to the prince of Orange, 282. The 
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¢ prince of Orange's preparations, 285. His declaration publithed, zga. 
Lands at Torbay, 294. The king deferts his kingdom, and embarks 
for France, 305. The convention-parliament called, 308. State» of 
parties at this critical time,.310, The crown, fettled on the prince and 
princefs of Orange, 319. Reflections on this revolution, 26, Remarks 
on the adminiftration of the Stuart family, while they ‘enjoyed che 
government, 320. State of finances fince the reftoration, 324. | State 
of the navy, between the reftoration and revolution, 325. State of 
commerce, 328. Great increafe of wealth, 329. Staie of manners, 
331. Royal fociety inftituted, 332. Account of learned men at this 
period, 333. 

Entails, a ftatute pafled by Edward I. to allow, ii. 321. A lawof Henry 
VIL. to empower the owners of eftates to break them, iii. 400. Im- 
portant effects of this itatute, 2d. 

Epifcopacy, is abolifhed in Scotland, vi. 334. Is abjured in England, vii. 
32. Is reftored in England, 361. Is tacitly reftored in Scotland, 
366, 

Erafmus, his account of the mean nafty manner of living among the 
Enelith, iv. 448. 

Ercombert, {fon ot Eadbald king of Kent, his piety celebrated by Bede, 7. 


3 
Ermenfroy, bifhop of Sion, fent by pope Alexander, as his legate, to 
William the Conqueror, i. 256. Summons a council at Winchefter, 26. 
Degrades Stigand archbifhop of Canterbury, 257. 
Erne, two engagements on the banks of, between Edward Baliol and the 
earl of Mar, 11. 384+ 
Erudition of a Chriftian man, a treatife fo called, publifhed by Henry VIII. 
iv, 223. Subicription to this work enjoined by parliament 238. 
Efcheats, the great advantages made of them by the Anglo-Norman kings, 
lie 128, 
Efeus, the fon of Hengift, king of Kent, his character, i. 23. 
Efex, hiftory of the Saxon kingdom of, i, 51. 
, Cromwel earl of, See Cromwel. 
, the-young earl of, attends his father-in-law the earl of Leicefter, 
in his expedition to the United Provinces, v. 273. Joins Sir Francis 
Drake fecretly, in his expedition againft Portugal, 350. Commands a 
body of forces fent to the affillance of Henry IV. of France, 360. 
Commands the forces fent againit Cadiz, 379. Takes Cadiz by affaulr, 
and plunders it, 380. His eagernefs to profecute farther advantages, 
381, Is appointed to command a fecond armament againft Spain, 382. 
Is by a ftorm forced to alter his deftination to the intercepting the Indian 
fleet, 25, Miffes all but three fhips, 384, Is made earl marfhal of 
England, 7. - Inftances of his lofty fpirit and rafh condu&, 390. His 
refentment on receiving a blow from Elizabeth, 391. Solicits the 
government of Ireland, 403. Is {ent to Ireland under the title of lord 
lieutenant, 404. His formidable army and extenfive powers, 7. Dif- 
obeys the queen in promoting the earl of Southampton, 405. Is mifled 
in his fict movements by the Irifh council, 406. . His junfuccefsful 
expedition into Munier, 407. His treaty with Tyrone, 408. . His 
fudden 
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fudden journey to London and conference with the queen, 469, fy 
committed to cuftody, and falls ill, gto." Is examined before the privy 
council, 414. His defence, id. Thefentence pronounced againft him 
by the lord-keeper, 415. His patent for the monopoly of fweet wines 
sefufed to be renewed by the queen; 418,. His intrigacs againitthe 
queen, 419. Indulges his ill-hamour iw fatirictl reflections again her; 
420. Concerts a plan for obliging the qiecn to declare James of Stot- 
land her fucceffor, 421. Maintains a corréfporidence with Janies, 422. 
Enters into a confpiracy at Drory-houfe, 423. Is fatnmotied to the 
council, 424, Sallies out with his friends into tlie city, 425. Meeting 
with no countenance; he returns and furrehders, 27. Is tried and con- 
demned, 76 428. Makes a full: confefion to the council, 429. Is 
executed, 4304 His charatter, 431. The countefs of Nottingham’s 
treachery towards him difcovered, 446: Amount of the queen's gifts to 
him, 473- His letter on receiving the blow from Elizabeth, 524. 

Ejix, Devereux, the young earl of, marries the lady Frances Howard, vi. 
67. Her obftinate averfion to him, 74. The fecret motive of his difgut; 
ib. Is divorced from his lady, 7o. Encourages the oppofition of the 
commons to Charles I. 462. Is made general of the parliament's army, 
49°. The feparate bodies of forces all affemble under him‘at Northiamp- 
ton, 503. A bedy of his forces defeated by prince Rupert, 505. 
Marches from Woreefter to’ meet the king, 506. Battle of Edge hill; 
7. Arrives at London, 509. Is joined by the city trainedebands, id. 
Takes Reading, 512. Is joined by Sir William: Waller, stg. His 
army farprized by prince Rupert, and Mambden killed, 521, Retires 
toward London, 522. Exhorts the parliament to peace, 536. Marches 
to the relief of Gloucefter, 531. Obliges the king to ratfe the fiege, #0, 
Battle of Newbury, 532- Returns to London, 533. Is applied to by 
the royal party, but refifts all perfonal treaty with them, vii. 5. His 
forces in Cornwal reduced by the king, 16. Collects his army again, 
and, in conjunétion with Manchetler and Cromwel, defeats the king at 
Newbury, 17. Refignshis command in confequeuce of the felf-denying 
ordinance, 28. Dies, 81. : 

——, earl of, is made treafurer on the removal of the earl of Danby, viils 
102. Refigns, 122. 76, Enters into the duke of Monmouth’s confpiracy, 
192. Is apprehended, 188. His extraordinary death, 199. 

Effates, the entailment of, allowed, ii. 321. Are admitted to’ bé broke; 
ili. 400. Important confequences of this latter law, 78. 

Etching, the art of, by whom jnvented, viii. 329. ; 

Ethelbert, affociated with his father Hermenric, in the kingdom of Kent; i. 
29, His wars, by which he acquired a'fuperiority in the heptaréliy,- #4 
Efpoufes a chriftian princefs, daughter of Caribert king of Paris, 314 
His‘ fpeech to Avguftine the monk on his arrival; 34, Is\ converted to 
chriftianity, 75, —Publiffies'a body of written laws, 375 Dies’ 38: 

Ethelburga, witt of Edwin king of Northumberland, converts her hufband 
to chriitianity, i. 43. 

Lthelffeda, fiter of king’ Edwatd the elder, fome’ account’ of, with het 
charaéter, i. 102% 

Biheldred, brother 1o Wolfliere, king of Mercia, his hiftoty, i: 47 

Ethelred, 
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Exrheldred, brother and fucceffor of king Edward the Martyf, haraffed by 


the Danes, i, 131, 132, 141. Revenges the treachery of Alfric duke 

of Mercia, by putting out his fon’s eyes, 132. Becomes tri tary to the 

Danes, 133. Marrics Emma, fifter of Richard Il, duke of ormandy, 

Caufes a.maflacre of the Danes, 141. His fleet deiir 

43, Confequent ‘diftrefs and confufion, 76. Retreats to 

dy, 72. » Returns 144. His death and an account of his 
children, 146. 350, , 

Ethelwald, coufin-german to. king Edward the elder, rebe 
99. Joins the Eat Anglian Danes, 100.. Killed in bat 

Ethelwelf, fon of Egbert, king of England, haraffed by t 
fious, i. 69. Gains a victory over them at Okeley, 71. Undertakes a 
pilgrimage to Rome, 74. Marriés the daughter of the 
the Bald, 24. Shares his kingdom with his fon, 72, Grants to the 
clergy their claim of tythes, 24, Leaves his kingdom between his two 
elder fons, 74s 

Ezhered, fon of Ethelwolf, fucceeds his brothers, Ethelbald and Ethelbert, 
in the kingdom of England, i. 74. 

Evers, lord, conduéts an inroad into Scotland, and boafts of ‘his progrefs, 
iv, 248. Is killed ac the battle of Ancram, 249s 

Evefham, battle of, between prince Edward and Simon de Montford, earl 
of Leiceffer, ii. 215. 

Evidence, the ftate of, under the old Anglo-Saxon law, i, 223. 

Evil, Edward the Confeffor the firk who touched for it, ix 178. 

Europe, influence of the free. conftitutions of the Germans in new-=modelling 
the governments Of, 1.197. State of, at the commencement of the 
crufadés, 295, State of, at the acceflion of Henry IT. 379. ‘The 
balance of power in, well fecured at the commencement of the reign of 
Henry VII. iii. 415. The great revolution made*in, at the com: 
mencement of the feventeenth century, by the diffafion of letters and 
progrefs of arts, vi. 21. . The liberties of the people in, how abridged, 
tor. Account of the revival of letters in, 1g0. A review of the ftate 
of, at the time of the Englifh prote€torate, under Oliver Cromwel, vii, 
2456 

Exuftace, count of Bologné, fray between his retinue and the townfmen of 
Dover, i. 163.. Endeavours, in conjunétion with the Kentifh-men, to 
feize the caftle of Dover from the Normans, 242. 

———, fon of king Stephen, is refufed to be anointed, as his father’s 
{neceffor, by the archbifhop of Canterbury, i. 368. 

Exchange, royal, by, whom firit built, v. 483. 

Exchequer, court of, or Curia Regis, the primitive inftitution of, ji, 122, 
Caufes in, often heard by the king perfonally, 23. The firft of the four 
courts of record, among which its ancient jurifdiétion is’ now divided, 
123. Appeals to, in what cafes anciently allowed, 125. Extraordinary 
inftances produced from the records, of bribery, and the fale of jultice, 
131. Black-book, of its origin, 266, Divided into four difting courts, 
320, Shut up by Charles IL, vii, 475» 

Excife, the firft introduction of, in England, by the long parliament, 
vil. 4. 
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Exclufion- billy againtt James duke of York, paffed by the houfe of coms 
mons, viii, 105. Is refumed by the new parliament, 134. The argue 
ments urged for and againft it, 135- Is pafled by the commons, and 
rejected iby the lords, 139: , 

Excommunication, by the ecclefiaftical courts in Scotland, the nature of, 
explained, vi. 

Executions of cri 
VIL. a 


Exeter, befiege 


> extraordinary number Of in the reign of Henry 
of dince, v. 533. 


by Perkin Warbec, iii. 379.. He raifes the fiege, 380. 
—-——, Courtney, marquis of, enters into a confpiracy with cardinal Pole, 
iv. 187. | Is executed for it, 28. 


F 


AE RIE queen, of Spenfer, a charaGier of that poem, v. 492. 
Fag, a member of the houfe of commons, is protected by the houfe, 
-againft an appeal in a law-fuit to the houfe of lords, viii. 14. 

Fairfax, acharaSter of bis tranflation of Taffo, vi. 193. 

<==; lord, commands for the king in the north of England, vi. 613. 
Is defeated at Atherton-moor by the parliamentary forces, 535. Raifes 
forces and fecures York, vii. 313. His death and character, 474, motes 
His daughter married to the duke of Buckingham, id. 

__——, Sir’ Thomas, defeats the royalifts at Wakefield, vi. 535. -Diftin- 
guifhes himfelfio the battle of Horn-caitle, ib. Reduces the Trifh forces 
vader lord Biron, vii. 7+ Defeats colonel Bellafis at Selby, 8. Is joined by 
the Scots under the earl of Leven, 26. Is joined by the earl of Man- 
chefter, and-lays fiege to York, to. Defeats prince Rupert at Marfton- 
moor, 12. Takes poffefion of York, 14. Is appointed general in the 
room of Efféx, 28: His {theme to retain Cromwel in command, not- 
withftanding the felf'denying ordinance, ib, His character, 29. Battle 
of Nafeby, ~ 56 Defeats the king, 58.° Retakes Leicelter, 59. 
Reduces 1 water, Bath, and Sherborne, Go. © Takes Briftol, 61. 
Reduces the w € deration on the finifhing the war, 


62. THis 
: silt fee tenter 
=c, Khe army grows difcontented, 
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a 
ment of ts formed by his army, 87. The king 1s feized aad 
brought to the army without his'‘knowledge, #6. Cromwel] is chofen 
general, go. Is appointed, by the parliament, general in chief of all the 
orces, 100, > Takes Coichetier, 128. ‘The army under his nomi- 
nal command, bat under ‘Cromwel’s influence, marches to London to 
purge the pa ent, 131. His lady interrupts the trial of the king, 
137. How detained from refcuing the king from execution, 145. Re- 
fiens, 188, ee. 
7 dge, lord, fuccefeful fratagem of, at the battle of Touton, 1. 218. 
Faltiré, battle of, between Edward I. and the Scots. ii, 304. : : 
Falkland, lord, fecretary to Charles I. affitts the king in drawimg up his 
memorials againft the commons, vil, 502, Is killed at the battle of 
Newbury, vi. 533+ A thort fummary of his life and character, ib, Is 
the fet who affords any regular definition of the Englifh conftitunom, 
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rd-petitions him, 85. A parlia- . 
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Famines in England, is 142. 227. 360.0 die 1272 342 364. 
Farm houles, rentarks on the ftatute of Henry Vii . for upholding, i iile 
403. 

Faftolf, Sir-John, defeats the count of Dunois, who attacked his convoy 
to the fiege of Orleans, iii. 140. Retreats from the French at Patay, 
and is deprad ed from the order of the garter, 149. 

Fauconberg, lord,. marries. a daughter of Oliver Cromwel, ie 276. Is 
fent to Louis XLV. at Dunkirk, were he is honourably received, 280, 
Fawkes de Breante, {eizes and imprifons a judge for finding verdias againft 
his unjuft practices, in the reign of Henry Hl, ii. 154, His punifhe 

ment, id 

«~.—— Guy, an officer in the Spanifh, fervice, is brought over to execute 
the eunpawdere plot, vie 32. Is appprehended, 35. Difcovers-the con- 
{piracy, 2 

Fayai, is taken by.Sir Walter Raleigh, v, 383, 

Fee-farm rents of the crown, Charles Il, empowered by parliament to fell 
them, vil. 450. 

Felonies. See Criminals and Vazra mei 

Felton, John, is executed for fixing he Pope’s bull of excommunication 
apainit queen Elizabeth on the gate of the bifhop of London’s palace, ¥. 
172. . 

pane an account of his motives for attempting the life of Villiers duke of 
Backingham, viz 260. . Stabs the -duke at Portfmouth, 261,, ds feized 
and. examined, 262, 

Fenelon, the French .ambaffador, declares his deteftation of the maffacre at 
Paris, v. 206,,.-His\ reception by queen ‘Elizabeth, when ordered. to 
repefent it to,her, ih, 

Ferdinand ki ing of Arr 
390. His dauchtet 


on, lofes his wife Mabella, queen of Caftile, iii. 
joah, marr ied to Philip, arte duke of Austria, 2%, 
His character; Obtains poilefiion of  Caftile by the} death of Philip, 
394- Agrees with Lewis XII. of France, on a feizare and. partition of 
the kingdom of Naples, 414» Seizes it for|himfelf, 24.. Acquires the 
epithet of Catholic, 418.. Glories in outwitting, bis neighbours, 4196 
Deludes Heary VIII. into an éxpedition to Guienne, to facilitate his 
conquett of Navarre, #6. Difavows thé alliance figned, by jhis ambaflador 
with Henry and Maximilian againft France, 427. Engages in a treaty 
with Lewis, 451. Dies and is fucceeded: by his grandfon Charles, 
iV, 126 


brother to the emperor)Charles: V. is elected, king. of the 
Romans,. iv. 427. Engages in an alliance to fabdue the Bohemians, vi. 
102. Puts the elector mS ilatine wader, the bann of the empire, mp2. 

Feadal fyfem, its intreduGion. into; England, 1. 253. Extended to. the 
church,. 254. State of, ini Eng! latidy at: the accefion of king Stephen, 
349. Review of the‘ diforders occafidnedi-by, 466... Its operation jin 
England, ii...77. Its origin, 101s Ehé..wature of, it explained, 104. 


a . . . 
The preference of poftefi effions held under.its to. allodial ones, in’ the early 
ages, fhewn, 1109, Its tuniom with -civil’ jarifdidtion, 107... The civil 


Services implied under it, 109. «State of the common people. under -tt, 
111. CQgmparative view of its operation ,on ‘hereditary, and eledtive 
ja eae monarchies, 
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monarchies, 112, The declenfion of, at the time of Richard If, iif, 
59. The-ddvantage of, in the early ages, 299. “The decay of, to be 
dated from the revival_of the arts, 301, ‘Initance of the barons being 
fenfible of this, 302, ote. 

Feverfoam, earl of, is feat by Charles II, with the terms of pacification ‘to 
Paris, viii.'36. Defeats the duke of Monmouth at Sedgemoor, 229. 
Tis cruelty after the battle,’ 23 1. 

Fidions inlaw, when firft invented, and their ufe, ii," 320. 

Fiefs, how they came to defcend hereditarily in families, ii. 105. 

Fifteenths, avd tentis, the nature, amount, and method of levying thefe 
takes, vi. 173, -Are' changed into a land-tax, 175. 

Finances. See Revenue. 

Finch; Sir'Jolin, {peaker of the-hovfe of commions, is forcibly held in the 
chair, until a-remonftrance is pafled againft tonnage and poundage, vi. 
275. Is impeached by the long parliament, and flies to Holland, 37%. 

Fines, amerciaments, and oblates, the great and fcandalous advantages 
madé “of; ‘bythe Anglo-Norman kings, ii. 130: Arbitrarily exadted by 
Henry VII, iii. 365. 387. 

--— and recoveries, for breaking the entailments of eftates, when firft in- 
troduced, diti>4c0. 

Pirft fruits; when firit levied on ecclefiaftical benefices, ii. 323, 

Fiber, bifhop of Rochetter, refleéts on the commons, and offends the duke 
of "Norfolk; ivi 96. Refufes to take the oath regulating the fucceffion of 
the crown, 119. -Is attainted by parliament, 127. © Is impofed on by the 
flories of the holy maid of Kent, 136. Is imprifoned on this account, 137. 
His cruetreatment, 138. It created a cardinal by the pope, 129. Is 
condemned-and beheaded-fordenying the king’s fupremacy, #6. Extract 
from a fpecch of his, on the propofal for fupprefling the leffer monal- 
tefies, 456% 

Fitton, chancellor of Ireland, his character and condué, viii. 260. - 

fitz Alan, archbithop of Canterbury,’ éxcommunicates all who fhould op- 
pofe'the: proceedings of the duke of Gloucefter, and his party, againit 
Richard H,’s miniftry, iit. 23.° Is removed from his office of chancel- 
lor by the king, 243 Impeached by the commons, banifhed, and: his 
temporalities fequeftered; 3 4. 

Piix-Arivif,-aciuzen, hanged: for’ a rebellious commotion in London,’ ii. 
PS 4s 

Fitz-Gerald. See Fix Stevhens. 

Fitz-Harris, his cafe, viii. 151. Is impeached by the commons, -153« 
Ts trie by common law, and ‘executed; 156. 

Fitz-Ofbet;a popular lawyer inthe reign of Richard I. his oppreflive 
practices, di.:36s° Is'executed;+37. 

Fitz Richard; mayor of London, joins the: barons and Leicefter, againft 
Henry Iil.-and encourages tumalts in the city, ji, 198: Violently pro- 
longs ‘his authority, and aids Leicefter by exciting feditions, 202. His 
bloody ‘fehemes difconcerted’ by the batile of Evefham, 217.  Is'pu- 
nifhed by finé and imprifonment, 218. 

Fitz- Stephens, and Fitz-Gerald, engaged by Dermot, king of Leinfter, 
to undertake an expedition to Ireland in his favour, i, 428. Theik fac- 
ceffes, 2b. See Strongbow, 
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Fitz Walter, Robert, chofen general of the barons’ army, on king John’s 
refufal to confirm their liberties, ii, 83. 

Five mile a@, pated, -vii. 408. 

Flambard, Ralph, bifhop of Durham, difpoffeffed and imprifoned by 
Henry I. i. 317. 

Flammoc, Hom bee a lawyer, heads an infurreGtion in Cornwal, againi 
Henry VII. iii. 373. Encourages them with hopes of affiftance in Kent, 
374. Defeat a and executed, 370. 

Flanders, a fummary view of the tlate of that territory at the time of Ed- 
ward. III. forming his pretenfions to the crown of France, iii.395. 
Li icenttous popularity of James D’Arteville the brewer, 74. The Flem- 
ings affif{t Edward in his fe:-ight with the French, 403. © Their forces 
under Kobert D’ Artois, routed at St. Omer: » 404» Siege of Tournay 
by Edward, 405. All commerce with, prohibited by Henry VIE. iit, 
361. Commithoners fent to London to treat of an accommodatior 1, 3786 
The Intercurfus magnus, OF great treaty of commerce conclude I, 76. All 
Englifh. rebels excluded from, by this treaty, 2. A neutrality 
lated with, by Her ary VILL. iv. 97. See Netherlands and. United Pro- 
ViNces. 

Fleetwood, his {peech in the houfe of commons on the regal prerogative in 
granting patents, v. 178. 

—colonel, marries Ireton’s widow and obtains the government of 
Ireland, vii. 267, Oppofes his father-in-law’s accepting the title of king, 
274. Eftranges himfelf from the prote&tor, 283. eee againit Ri- 
chard, 295. Is appointed lieutenant-general by the long parliament, now 
reftored, 299. His commilflion vacated, 303. Inilances of his fanati- 
cifm, 313. 

Flefb-meat, the ftatute prices of, in the reign of king Henry VIII. iv. 
270 

Florence, revclts from the authority of the family of Medicis, iv. 83, Is 
again fubdued to their fovercignty, 98. 

Flouden, battle of, between the earl of Surry and James IV. of Scotland, 
iii. 438- 

Folkland, in the Saxon tenures, explained, i. 229. 

Fontarabia, fruitlefs expedition to, by Henry VIII, -iii,-419.. Is taken 
by the emperor Charles V. iv. 52. 

Foatrailles, a French officer, his gallant expedition for the reiief of Ter- 
rouane, befieged by Henry VIII, iii. 434. 

Ford, lady, ta iken prifoner by James IV. of Scotland, whof affections 
fhe gains, ili. 437. 

Foreigners, their fuperiority to the Englifh in arts, in the time of Henry 
VII. iv. 274, An infurreCtion againit them in Lendon, 76. Edict of 
the Star-chamber againft, 275. . 

Forefis, fevere laws renewed againft offenders in, by Richardt. ii. 36. 
The eee nature of thefe laws, 136. A charter’ of, granted by 
Henry Uff. 147. Confirmed by Edward I. 292, 293: The peram- 
“bulations of, made, and the boundaries of, fixed, 293. 

Ecrma pauperis, fuits in, firft granted to the poor, iit. 398, 

Forre?, friar, burnt for herefy in Scotland, iv. 215. 

Re 3 Fortefiute, 
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Fortefcue, Sir Faithful, deferts from the earl of Effex tothe king, at the 
battle of Edge-hill, vi. 505, 

Fortheringay-cafile, Mary queen of Scots tried-there, v. 294. Is execue 
ted there, 319. 

Pourmigni, battle of, the only a&ion fought in defence of Normandy by 

* the Englifh, iii, 177. 

Fox, Richard, his charaéter, iii. 319. Becomes confident to Henry VII. 
#6. Called tothe privy-council, and made bifhop of Exeter, 320. His 
tranflation to Winchefter, and made privy-feal, i. Admonifhes Henr 
VIII. againft his pleafares and extravagances, 410. Introduces Wolfey 
to him, 428, Supplanted in Henry’s confidence by him, i. His ad- 
vice to Henry, on his retiring, iv. 4. 

»—— bifhop of Hereford, is fent by Henry VIII. to treat with the Ger- 
man preteftants, iv. 142. Is zealous for a thorough reformation, bat 
dies, 189. 

-—— George, his enthufiaftie difpofition, vii. 333: Founds a new fe, 
who are denominated Quakers, 2. 

France, is invaded by the Normans, i, 67. 137- Rollo the Dane obtains 
the province of Neuftria, and marries the daughter of Charles the 
Simple, 138, Character of the Normans, 182. 316. See. Normandy 
and William, State of, at the acceflion of Henry lI, of England, 371. 
The barons of England offer the crown to the Dauphin Lewis, ii. 94. 
Lewis gees over to England with an army, 95. Returns, gi. The 
province of Normandy ceded to Lewis TX. by Henry IL. of England, 
190. Mutual depredations committed by the fhips of, and thofe of 
England, occafioned by a ‘private quarrel, 260. The ‘province of 
Guienne how recovered by, 263. -Gaienne reftored, 297. New dif- 
putes wth Engiand concerning, 350. Cruel treatment o} the Knights 
Templars there, 362. | An enquiry into the foundation of the Salick 
law, 389. Edward Ill. of England afflumes the title of king of, 397 
Edwartd’s victory over the fleet of, 403. Normandy invaded and over- 
ron by Edward, 426. Philip defeated at Crecy, by Edward, 433. 
State of France at the death of Philip, 449. Is invaded by Edward, 
and his fon the Black Prince, in two parts, 452, John taken prifoner 
at Poictiers, by prince Edward, 453;. Confuied ftate of, on the king’s 
captivity, 461... The populace: renounce all government, and commit 
cruel outrages againft the nobles, 463. Is invaded by Edward witha 
great army, 466. Peace of Bretign?, 469. John releafed, 470. He 
returns to London, and dies, 471. State of the kingdom at this period, 
472. -1s infelled with bands of robbers, the remains of Edward’s army, 
473. The regency ofCharles VI, fend. affiftance*to the Scots, to in- 
yade England, iii.12, The French return home difguited, 13. Pre- 
pare to invade England, but hindered by a florm, 24. Motives to this 
invafion, 74. State of, at the commencement of Henry V.’s war with 
that. kingdom, 92. Comparifon between the fituation of Charles VI. 
and Richard II. of England, #4, Diftraéted by the contentions of the 
Burgundians and Armagnacs, g4, The thare the univerfity of Paris, 
the fraternities of butchers and carpenters, bore in thefe broils, 95-- 
Continuation of the diltraftions in, 104. General confufion renewed ty 
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¢he aflafination of the duke of Burgundy, 109. Treaty of Troye, tre. 
Refletions on this. treaty, 111. Duke of Bedford appointed regent, 
316, Charles the VI. dies, and Charles VII. crowned, 118. State of 
France at the acceffion of He ry Vi,of England, 124. Amazing tran{- 
aGtions of Joan D’Arc, 142. Charles VII. crowned again at Rheims, 
151; RefleGtions on the management of the war, 165. A truce con 
cluded with, 169. State of France at this jun€ture, 175. Renewal of 
the war, 176. Normandy recovered, #4. Guienne alfo, 177. Accef- 
fion of Lewis XI. 223. Sends forces to the aflitance of Henry VI. 7d. 
2 


2. The go- 


of Charles VII. 3: The adminiftration difputed by Lewis duke’ of 
Orleans, 336. Britanny annexed to, by the marriage of Charles with 
the duchefs of, 349. War with, by Henry VI. 353. Peace concluded, 
354. Invaded by Henry VIII. 433. Peace concluded with England, 
443. Lewis XII, marries Henry’s fifter, 444. Dies ib, Acceffion of 
Francis, 26, See Francés 1. | Interview between Francis I. and Henry 
VIII. of England, iv. 22. War declared againit, by England, 


40, The powers of Italy join the alliance of the emperor againft, 49. 
Battle of Pavia, and captivity of Francis, 57. ‘Treaty of Madrid, and 


reftoration of Francis, 66. War declared againft the emperor, 73, The 
emperor challenges Francis to fingle combat, ib, Peace of Cambray, 


98. James V. of Scotland married to Mary of Guife, 201, Acceflion 
of Henry II, 295. Mary, the young queen of Scotland, fent there, and 
betrothed to the Dauphin, 312; England engages in the Spanifh war 
with, 433. Montmorency defeated by the Spaniards at St. Quintin, 
434. The general confternation at this event, id, The duke of Guife 
recalled from Italy, 435. Calais taken from the Englifh, 74. The Dau- 
phin Francis married to Mary the young queen of Scotland, 440. Peace 
of Cateau Cambrefis, v. 16. ‘The Guifes engrofs all the authority of 
government, 40, Rigorous perfecution of the reformers, 41. Sums 
mary view of the civil wars in that kingdom, 68. Battle of Dreux, 72, 
A maffacre of the Hugonots concerted, 94. See Medicis, Catharine 
de; Lorraine, cardinal of, &c. Battle of St. Dennis, and fiege of 
Chartres, 186. The court agrees to an accommodation with the pro- 
teftants, 24. Battle of Montcontour, 188. Moeflacre of the Hugonots 
at Paris, 20g. Death of Charles IX. 210, Acceflion of Henry III. 74, 
Battle of Coutras, 355. Affaflination of the duke of Guife and his bro. 
ther, 356 The king affailinated, 357. Acceflion of Henry IV. ‘i, 
Henry renounces the proteftant faith, 370,. Henry 1V. affaffinated by 
Ravailac, vi. 56. Character of the early writers in, 191. Reduion 
of Rochelle, 266. Its conduét toward England, during the troubles of, 
vii. 247. Improvement of, under Lewis XIV. and cardinal Mazarine, 
ib. The thips of, feized by the Englifh, 249. An alliance concluded 
with Oliver Cromwel, 278. ‘Treaty of the Pyrennees with Spain, gos, 
Joins the Dutch in the war with England, 409. Treaty of Breda, 422, 
War with Spain, 431... War with Holland, 479. How it became for. 
midable by fea, viii Peace of Nimeguen, 46, Ambitious fchemes, 
and haughty behaviour of Lewis XIV. 206. Revocation of the edi& of 
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Nantz, and its confequences, 242. A league formed againtt, by the 
prince of Orange, 278. 

Francis I. of Angouleme, fucceeds to the crown of France, on the death 
of Lewis XII. iii. 444. His charaGter, #4, Defeats the Swils at Ma- 
rignan, iv. 10. Sends Bonnivet, his ambaflador, to England, 13. His 
flatteties to Wolfey, 15, Is unfuccefsiul in his pretenfions to the impe- 
rial’ crown, 18. His charaéter contrafted with that of the emperor 
Charles V. his competitor, 19, Is vifited by Henry in a plain near 
Ardres, 22. The ceremony of their meeting regulated by cardinal Wol- 
fey, 76. His frank difregard of the formality obferved between him and 
Henry, 23. Which is returned by Henry, #4. Grand tournament held 
by them, 24, Is attacked by the emperor, 25. An ineffedtual congrefs 
with the emperor, under the mediation of Wolfey, at Calais, 246. The 
pope, emperor, and Henry, conclude an alliance againft him, 2b. War. 
declared againft, by Henry, 41. Repulfes the earl of Surry’s invafion, 
tb, Is worfted in Italy; 42. The powers of Italy unite with the empe- 
ror againft him, 49. ‘The duke of Bourbon revolts againdt him, and en- 
ters the emperor’s fervice, 50. The duke of Suffolk invades Picardy, 
&t. Sends the admiral Bonnivet to invade Milan, 53. Bonnivet de- 
feared, 54. Paffes the Alps in perfon to invade the Milanefe, 55. Be- 
fieges Pavia, 56.° Is defested and taken prifoner by the imperialifts, 
57- His letter to his mother, 58. His propofals to Charles for “his 
liberty, 65. Is carried to Madrid, and falls fick, #6. Is vifited’ by 
Charles, 74. Recovers his liberty by the treatv of Madrid; 66. Evades 
the execution of the treaty, 68. Meets Wolfey, and concludes frehh 
treaties. with Henry, 71. Declares war again the emperor, 73. Is te 

challenged by Charles to fingle combat, i. Peacé concluded with 

Charles at Cambray, 98. His interview with Henry at Boulogne, 111. ° 

Leagues with the pope, 115, Endeéavours an accommodation. between , 

the pope and Henry, 7d, Renews his friendfhip with Henry, 141, 

Marries his daushter Magdalen to James V. of Scotland, 146. Apolo- 

gifes to Henry for this match, who refufes to fee his ambaffador, 70, : 

Concludes a truce with Charles for ten years, 176. Refufes Henry’s 

propofals toward marriage with Mary of Guife, zor, Sends her to 

Scotland, 74. Other propofals of marriage fruirlefs, 25. Allows the 


emperor an honouralile paflage through France to the Netherlands, 203, : 
Promifes to affift cardinal Beaton in Scotland, 236. Over-runs Laxem= : 
bourg, and takes Lendrecy, 239. Forces’ Charles to abandon the 1 


fiege of Landecy, 240. Js invaded by Charles and Henry, 245. 
Concludes a feparate peace wiih Charles, 247, Equips an armament 
for a de‘cent on England, 250. Makes peace with Henry at Campe, 253. 

Francis, Dauphin of France, is married to the young queen of Scotland, 
iv, 440. Affomes the title and arms of England, in tight of his queen, 
v. 19. Becomes. king by the death of his father; 20, See the next 
article, 

w——— II. of France, excites the enmity of Elizabeth by affuming the 
title of king of England, v, 20, Treaty of Edinburgh, 36, Is wholly 
governed by the Guifes, 40, Dies; and is facceeced by- his brother 
Gharles 1X. 42, i 
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Francis, father, is recommended by James II. to Cambridge for a degree, 
but is refufed, viii. 264. 

Francifcans and Dominicans, reflections on the inftitution of thofe two ree 
igious orders, ii. 229. 

Frank Almoigne, the nature of this tenure of lands explained, ii. 256, 

Franks, females excluded from the fucceflion to the fovereign authority, by 
the ancient ufages of that people, ii. 390. 

Frederie 1. emperor of Germany, engages in a crofade, i. 458, ii, 7. 
Dies, 7d. Cae 

If. emperor, the pope’s fentence of excommunication publifhed 
againit him, by Henry If, of England, his brother-in-law, fi. 164, 

Frederic, king of Naples, his kingdom conquered jointly by France and 
Spain, and feized by the latter, ii, 414. 

————, elector Palatine, is married to the princefs Elizabeth, daughter of 
James i, of England, vi. 63. Is offered the crown of Bohemia, by the 
ftates of that kingdom, 102. Is defeated at Prague, and takes refuge 
in Holland, 104. Is put under the bann of the empire, 112. His 
electoral dignity transferred to the duke of Bavaria, 123. Is perfnaded to 
fubmiffion by James, 124. Is totally di{poffefed of his patrimonial 
dominions, 151. His nephew reftored in part by the treaty of Weltphae 
lia, vii. 246. 

French language, its prevalence in England after the Norman inyafion, i, 
259. ‘The ufe of thar langnage in law proceedings abolifhed, ii, 498. 

Fretteval, Philip of France routed there, and his records taken by Ri- 
chard J. ti. 30. 

Fridwit, in the German law, what, i, 217. 

Frobifocr, Sir Martin, undertakes a cruize againft the Spaniards, v. 362, 
{s killed atthe taking of Morlaix, 374. ‘Three trials made by him for 
the difcovery of a noith-welt paflage, 477. 

Froifart, the hiftorian, his charaéter and reprefentation’ of the duke of 
Gloucefter’s fchemes againft Richard Hf, iii. 30. Numberlefs -miftake 
of, invalidate his teftimony, ii. 511. 

Fulk, count of Anjou, proteéts William, fon of Robert duke of Normandy, 
i. 335. Marries his daughter to William, eldeft fon of king Henry I, 
of England, 336, Marries her afterward to William, fon of duke Ro- 
bert, 340. Marries his fon Geoffry to the daughter of Henry I. id, 

-——, curate of Neuilly, his bold counfel to Richard I, ii 6. _Richard’s 
reply to-him, 70, 


G 
G AINSBOROM, battle of, between Oliver Cromwel and Cavendith, 
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Galilee, a compatilen between, and tord Bacon, vi. 194. 

Gama, Vafquez de, his firft paflage to the Ealt Indies, round the Cape of 
Good Hope, iii. 404, 

Gardiner, bithop of Winchefer, joins the duke of Norfolk in oppofing 
the reformation, iv. 129. Acts covertly againft the religious innova- 
tions, 189. Foments a cruel perfecution of heretics, 212. _ Propofes 
certain Latin terms to be retained in the Englith verfion of the Scrip- 


tyres, 
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tures, 224. Is fent ambaffador to the emperor, 254. -Diffuades Henry 
from farther alterations in religion, 7. Endeavours to procure an ime 
peachment of queen Catharine Par, for herefy, 258. Oppofes the fteps 
toward reformation, taken by the proteCtor and regehay during the mi- 
nority of Edward V. 290. Writes an apology for holy water, id. His 
yemonitrances againft religious innovations, z2gz. Is committed to the 
Fleet, and harfhly ufed, 74. His obje€tions to the homilies, 293. Is 
committed to the Tower for denying the fupremacy of the regency doring 
aminority, 222. Refufes to fubfcribe articles propounded to him, 344, 
Is deprived and clofely confined, 74. Is releafed by queen Mary, 374. 
His generous afliftance to Peter Martyr, 378. Is made chancellor, and 
promotes the Spanifh match, 383. His moderate counfel on the occa- 
fion, ié. His fpeech at the opening a new parliament, 395. De- 
bates with cardinal Pole, about the expediency of punifhing heretics, 
405. Procures Rogers, prebendary of St. Paul’s, to be burnt for herefy, 
411. Engages Bonner and others to perfecute the reformers, 413, 
Dies, 421. 

Gardening, and garden fluff, when firft introduced into England, iv. 273. 

Garnet, a jefuit, engages in the famous gun-powder plot, vi. 32, Is exe 
ecuted, 37. Is regarded in Spain as a martyr, ib, 

Garter, inftitution of that order of knighthood, ii. 447. ‘Traditional ac- 

_ count of the occafion of it, 448. 

Gaftoigne, judge, imprifons prince Henry, afterward Henry V. for infult 
ing’ him in his office, iil. 86. His kind reception by Henry, whem 
king, 87. 

Gajcony, a defcent made on that province by invitation of fome fattious 
lords, without effet, iii. 198. 

Gafton de Foix, nephew to Lewis XII. of France, his charatter, lil. 4230 
Is killed in a victory he gained over the Spanifh and papal armies, id. 


Gavafton, Piers, his charaéter, ii, 328. His afcendency over prince Eds 


ward, ib. Is banifhed by Edward I. 329. Is recalled by Edward IL, 
ib. “His preferments, 25. His vanity, 25, ; and contempt of the Eng- 
lith, 2. Is left guardian of the realm, on the king’s journey to France, 

330. A confederacy formed againft him by ‘Thomas earl of Lancatter, 
34, His banifhment demanded by Lancafter in parliament, 74. Returns, 
332. Banifhed again by the council of ordainers, 334. Is recalled by 
the king, #6. Is taken prifoner by Pembroke at Scarborough, 236, Is 
feized by the earl of Warwic, and beheaded in Warwic caftle, id. 

Gaucour, lord, is governor of Orleans, when befieged by the earl of Salifs 
bury, li, 133. 

Gavelkind, origin of, i. 228. In the Irith cuftoms, how regulated, vis 59 
Is abolifhed there, 24. 

Gauls, their ancient manners defcribed, i, 3. See France. 

Gaunt, Johnof, See Lancafer. 

——, Mrs, her cruel fate, vii. 234. 

Gexoa is bombarded by Lewis XIV. and forced to fubmit to terms prér 
fcribed by him, viii. 206. 

Geofrey, fon of Fulk count of Anjou, married to the daughter of Henry I, 
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Geoffrey, brother of king Henry II. invades Anjou and Maine, i. 377. Ace 
ceptsa penfion in liew, id. Dies, id, 
———, third fon of king Henry Il. invefted by his father with the dutchy 
of Britanny, i. 434. In{tigated by his mother Eleanor to revolt againft 
him, 436. Is reconciled to him, 447. Rebels again, 459. Is flain 
ina tournament, 24. His fon Arthur invefted in the dutchy of Britanny, 

16, See Arthur. 

, natural fon of Henry II. is the only child who retained his duty to 

him, i. 463. When archbifhop of York, fwears fidelity to his brother 

Richard I. on his departure on the crufade, ii. 6, Is imprifoned by 

Longchamp, f7- 

, archdeacon of Norwich, his behaviour in the court of exchequer 
on hearing of the excommunication of king John, ii. 67, How killed 
by John, 7b, 

Geography, firange inftance of the ignorance of the Englifh in, at the time 
of Edward ILI. it. 499. 

Gerard, and his heretical followers, cruel treatment of, in the reign of 
Henry If. i. 422. 

———-, Baltazar, affaffinates the prince of Orange, ve 267. 

——-— and Vowel, two royalifts, executed for a con(piracy againft the 
protector, vii. 237. 

Germans, ancient, a charaéter of, i. 16. Their government, 16. 197. 
Their manners, 17. Flock over into Britain, 22. Nature of their reli- 
gion, 30. Are the fir founders of the feudal law, and on what princi- 
ples, ii. 102. The nature of their eftablifhments explained, 103. — : 

Germany, how divided under the feudal fyftem, i. 182, Henry 1V. eme 
peror, permits his vaflals to affift the Norman invafion, 185. The free 
nature of the feveral ftates in, 197. The Anglo-Saxon criminal law 
traced from, 215. ‘The commencement of the reformation in, by Mar- 
tin Luther, iv. 35.  Progrefs of the reformation among the princes of, 
ib. A peace favourable to the proteitants, procured from the emperor, 
by Maurice eleétor of Saxony, 382. See Charles V. and Maurice, The 
crown of Bohemia offered to the eleétor Palatine, vi. 102. See Fre- 
deric. Battle of Prague, 104. The eleétor Palatine put under the ban 
of the empire, 112. His eleftoral dignity transferred to the duke of 
Bavaria, 123. Succefles of Gultavus king of Sweden there, 283. The. 
fong wars in, terminated by the treaty of Weftphalia, vii. 246. A 
league formed at Augfourg, under the influence of the prince of Orange, 
againft Louis XIV. vili. 278. 

Ghent,'the treaty called the pacification of, v. 219. Is taken by Louis XIV, 
Vill. 42. oa 

Gib/on, a Scots preacher, curfes James VI. in his pulpit, v. 280 

Gifford, a prielt, is employed by Walfingham to forward the: correfpon- 
dence between Mary queen of Scots, and Babington, v. 287. Carries 
the letters to Walfingham, ib. 

Gilbert, Sir Humphry, his ipeech in the houfe of commons, in defence of 
the legal prerogative, v. 179: 

Githa, mother of Harold, excites an infurrection at Exeter, againft William 
the conqueror, i, 244. Retreats to Flanders, #8. 


Glamorgan, 
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Glamorgan, earl of, his commiffion from Charles I. with regard to Ireland, 
vil. 67. Concludes a fecret treaty with the council of Kilkenny, 73, Ts 
ee to prifon by the lord lieutenant, 68. Vindication of the king 
from the charge of authorizing this fecret treaty, 516. 

Glafs, the manufacture of, when fir brought into England, viiii 329, 

Glendour, Owen, his infurre&tion in Wales, iii. 67. ‘Takes the earl of 
Marche and his uncle prifoners, ib 
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Glouceffer, when firft erected into a bifhc 


iv. 183. 

bert, earl of, natural fon of Henry I, fwears ett s: 

¢ Stephen, 1. 355. Confequences of this examp le, 7b. Res 
d defies the king, 357. R s with the emprefs Ma- 


—— 


fealty to iii 


tires abroa d, ana 
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Retur 
tilda, 359. Defeats Stephen, and takes him prifoner, 361. 
tes with the earl of Leicefter againft Henry UL. 


————-., ear] of, confedes 

ii. 182. Joins the royal party, 195. Dies, id. 
Gilbert, earl-of, fon to the former, joi 
it. 195. Refufes with Leicefter to abide | 


the earl of Leicefter, 

by the arbitration of Lewis of 
V'rance, 202. Commands a body of troops battle of Lewes, 204. 
Takes Henry prifoner, 205. Isill-treated by Leicefler, 207. Retires 
from Leicetter’s parliament, 212. Aflifts prince Edward in efcaping 
from the cuftody of Leicefler, 213, Rebels again, 219. Henry's lenit 
toward him, #5. Attands prince Edward on a enifade! 75. Marries 
the daughter cf Edward 1. 257." Is fined for violences committed on 
Bohun earl of Hereford, #4. His fon killed at the battle of Bannock- 
burn, 340, 

Gloucefter, duke of, uncle to Richard II. his chara&er, iii. 2. Supplanted 
in his influence over the-king by Robert de Vere, earl of Oxford, 14, 
Prevails on the houfe of commons to impeach Michael de la Pole atl of 
Suffolk, 15. Dep rives Richard of his regal power, ,by the appointment 
of a council of fourteen to continue for a year, 17. Raifes forces againit 
the king, 1g. Defeats Robert de Vere, duke of Ireland, 20. His ar- 
bitrary proceedings againit the miniftry, 7d. Rejects the queen’s humble 
POUCTNOR in favour of Sir Simon Burley, 23. Is removed from the coun- 
cil-boarc, 24, His cabals againft the kine, 27. Sent over to Calais 
by the bias 29. Appealed againft in the houfe of Peers, 31. Pro- 
ceedings againft his party, id. Midsdererl, 32. His revenue, 121. 

» Humphry, duke of, brother to Hen ry V. left by him regent 
of England, during the minority of Henry VI. iti. 116. Conftitated, by 
parliament, guardian of the kingdom only, during the duke of Bedford’s 
abfence, 124. Enters into a precipitate marriage with the countefs of 
oe t, 133. Fatal con fequences of that meafure, 76. _ Reconciled to 

he bifhep of Winchefter by the dake of Bedford, 134. Freth difputes 
with him, which throws the Englift affairs into confufion, 163.” His 
dutchefs’ tried for witchcraft, 171. Murdered, 172. - His character, 
473. 

——, Richard duke of, brother to Edward IV. reported to have ftab- 
bed prince Edward, fon of Henry VI. iii. 250. Commands in an inva- 
fion of Scotland, and takes Berwick, which is yielded by. treaty, 2656: 
Left regent of the kingdom by his brother Edward IV. duiing the mi- 
nority of his fon, 267, . His charater and views, 265. Arrefts = 

ear 
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uardian, 270... Made proteftor of -the 
realm, 272. Orders the death of the earl of Rivers, 74, Marks out 
lord Haftings for deftruGtion, 273. His extraordinary behaviour in 
council, 274. Concerts the immediate murder jof lord: Haftings, 2b. 
Declares his brother’s marriage invalid, 276.. Declares his brother ille- 
gitimate, 277. Procures Dr. Shaw to eftablifh thefe points ina fermon at 
St. Paul’s, 76, . Ill fuccefs of this fcheme, 278, ..Accepts. the,.crown 
offered by the duke of Buckingham as a popular tender, 280..; Orders 
the murder of Edward V, and the duke of York in the Tower,. 26, ..See 
Richard il, 
Gloucefter, duke of, youngeft fon of Charles I, his father’s difcourfe.to him 
before his execution, vil. 142. Is cromwel,, tsi. A 


earl of Rivers, the young kine’s 


wa 


ent abroad by, Cr 
prefent voted to him “by parliament on his brother's reftoration, 328. 
His death and charaéter, 353. 

Godfrey of Bouillon, created king of Jerufalem, i, 312. 

-- , Sir Edmondbury, murdered, viii. 74.» The general confufion on 
this events, 7b, His extraordinary funeral, AREY a 
accounted for, 76,. Green, Berry, and Hill, tried and executed for this 
murder, 92. 


Godwin, earl, his bravery under Canute in Denmark, i, 1ct. Rewarded 


by obtaining his daughter in marr ge, t&,. Murders Alfred fon of king 
Ethelred, 155. His method of appeafing Hardi@anute for this at, 157, 
Marries his daughter to king Edward the Confeffor, 159. His exorbi- 
tant power, 162, Raifes an army againit Edward, 164, Flies to Flan- 
ders, 165. Makes defcents on the Englifh coaf, 26, Received: to fa- 
vour, 166. 

Gondomar, the Spanifh ambaffador, remonftrates again Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh’s expedition to Guiana, vi, 94. Offers the fecond. daughter of 
Spain for prince Char 

Goodwin, Sir Francis, in parliament vacated on account of out- 
lawry, by the chancellor, vi. 18. Is reftored to his feat by the-houfe, 
19. Diiputes on this oceafion, 75. How-compromifed, zo. 

Gordon, \ady Catharine, a Scotslady, married to Perkin Warbec, ill, 371 
Taken prifoner by Henry VIL. and generoufly treated, 380, 

Gorges, Sir Ferdinando, returns from Dieppe, wath his fhip, contrary to 
orders, vi. 203. 

Goring, enters into an affociation, with other officers, ta petition king and 
parliament againft popular innovations, vi, 410. Betrays the fecret to 
the commons, 411. Is made governor of Portfmouth by. the commons, 
479. Declares for the king, and is reduced by the parli ament’s forces, 
sot. His letter to the king intercepted by Fairfax, vil. 69. 

Gaffipping. among women, a proclamation againtt, IV. 274. 

Government, the feudal frame of, introduced by the Norman conqueft, i. 
253. The fir beginnings of the popular frame of, in England, ii. 273. 
Amidft aJl its fluuations, the will ‘of the monarch never ablolute and un- 
controulable, iii. 304. That of England, in the time of queen Eli- 
zabeth, comp: ared with that of Turkey, v. 459. . Remarks on, with 
reference to the cafe of king Charles I. vii. 148. 


m————, ecclefiaftical, a review of, during the rei gn of James I. vi. 1636 
Cropaan. 
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Gourdon, a Norman archer, wounds Richard I, with an arrow, which ocs 
cafions his death, ii. 33. His noble reply to Richard, 34. His crue 
fate, ib. 

=—~——, Adam de, his troops vanguifhed, and himfelf taken prifoner by 
ptince Edward, fon of Henry III. ii. 247, Is taken into favour by that 
prince, 7d. 

Gournay and Mautravers, the keepers of the depofed king Edward II. 
cruelly murder him, di. 359. -Their fates, ib. 

Gower, barony of, commotions exeited among the barons, by the feizure of, 
from John de Mowbray, i il. 340. 

Cnay; earl of, enters into an aflociation for feizing the young king James 

rom the power of Lenox and Arran, v. 248. Is tried and executed, 
ee 

Graham, captain, is repulfed in an attack on a conventicle at Loudon-hill, 
viii, 115. 

Granvelle, cardinal, his arbitrary condu& in the Low Countries, occafions a 
révolt of the Flemifh proteftants, v. 192. 

Granville, Sir John, fends Dr. Monk to negociate for the king, with. his 
brother the general, vii. 311. Comes over to Monk himfelf, and pre- 
vails with him to declare his intentions, 322. Prefents the king’s letter 
to the houfe of commcns, who appoint a committee to anfwerit, 327. 

Gratian, and Vivian, “huncios to pope Alexander 11, attempt in vain to 
reconcile Henry If. and Becket arch ibifhop of Canterbury, i. 410, 

Gravelines, battle there between count Egmont, the Spanifh general, and 
de Thermes thé French governor of Calais, iv. 44h. Interview there 
between the emperor Charles V. and Henry VIII. iv. 24, 

Gray, lord, is fent by queen Elizabeth with forces to the affiftance of the 
proteftant malcontents in Scotland, v. 35 Befieges and takes’ Leith 


from the Fernch party, 26. Aflifts the earl of Ormond in reducing the 
Spanifh general San: Jofepho, in Ireland, v. 233. His cruelty io this 
affair, 2346 
-——~—, the lady Elizabeth, ‘her hiftory, ili, 226, Captivates Edward IV. 
- 28, Married to him, 227. Honours conferred on her familyy 220« 
Her father and:one of ‘her brothers murdered by the Yorkfhire infure 
gents, 233. Orders the ‘earl of Rivers to levy an army to efcort the 
young king Edward V. to London, 269. Perfuaded to the contrary by 
thé duke of Glducefter, ib. Retires with her children into the fanétuary 
of Weflminfter, on the duke of Gloucefter’s arre fling the earl of Rivers, 
270. Foiced to deliver up the duke of York, aT Her marriage, des 
clared invalid by Gloucefter, 276. Confents to a marriage berween the 
princels. Eli zabeth; and Henry earl of Richmond, 288. Confents, after, 
to her marriage with Richard I!T, zg1. “The princefs married to Henry 
Vi,’ 320. Suppofed to be privy to the infurre&tion of Lambert Simnel, 
324. Seized and confined, 326, Dies in confinement, 327. 
a+, lady Jane, Dudley duke of Northumberland propoles to. Edward VI. 
to alver the fucceflion in‘ her favour, iv. 360. Is married to the Jord 
Guildford Dudley, 361.* Is appointed to the fucceffion by a deed of 
fettlement, 364. Her amiable character, 368. Is unwilling to accept 
the-olfer of the-crown, 369. Is proclaimed, id, Is deferted by as 
council 
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council and the people, 371. Returns to private life, 372, Is taken 

into cuftody with all the heads of her party, 74. Sentence pafled upen 

her, 373- Isexecuted on account of a new confpiracy of her father’s, 
gz. Her noble behaviour and dying declarations, 393. 

Gray, lady Catharine, is married to Jord Herbert, fon of the earl of Pem- 
broke, iv. 361. Is divorced from him, and privately married to the earl 
of Hertford, v. 61. [s committed to the: Tower by queen Elizabeth oa 
this account, where fhe dies, 62. 

Great Harry, the firft thip properly of the royal navy, built by Henry VII. 
iii, 406. 

Greek language, how imported and cultivated in Europe, ili. 406. 

Greenland, when difcovered, vi. 183. 

Greenville, Sir Richard, vice-admiral of the Englith fleet under lord Thomas 
Howard, his <fhip, the firft Englith fhip of war taken by the Spaniards, 
v. 361. Circumftances of his death, 523. 

Gregory the great, pope, fpecimens of his talents in punning, i, 32. His 
ignorant intemperate zeal againit. paganifm,.33. Sends Auguftine the 
monk into Britain, 74, Writes to Ethelbert king of Kent, 35. His 
folution of the cafes of confcience propounded by Auguftine, id, His 
injunctions to him, 37. 

——— VII. pope, his ambitious character, i, 267... His difputes with the 
emperor Henry IV. 268. His ufurpations over other princes, 269. 
Prohibits the marriage of priefls, 271. Projects a confederacy againit 
the Mahometans, z94. See Cru/ades. 

———— VIII. pope, engages the emperor, and kings of England and 
France, in a new crufade, i. 458. 

—— — IX. pope, acharatter of his decretals, 13, 229. 

—.—— XI. pope, iffues a bull for taking Wickliffe into cuftody, iii. 53. 
The feat of the papacy fixed at Rome after his death, 57. 

Grefbam, Sir Thomas, procures queen Elizabeth a loan from the company 
of merchant adventurers in London, v. 476. Builds the Royal Ex- 
change, 483. 

Grey, lord Leonard, executed for treafon, iv. 213. 

Griffin, fecond fon to Lewellyn prince of Wales, rebels againft his father, 
and drives him to obtain the protection of Henry III. againft him, ii. 
196. Is taken prifoner by his elder brother David, given up to Henry, 
and committed to the Tower, id. . Lofes his life in attemipting‘an efcape, 
ib. 

Grimffone, Sit Harbottle, is chofen fpeaker of the parliament which reftored 
Charles IT. vii. 327. 

Grindal, archbithop, is profecuted in the ftar-chamber, for favouring the 
puritans, v. 262. ; . 

Groine, the fhips and troops there, defeated by Sir Francis Drake, v. 349. 

Gualo, the pope’s legate, affifts at the coronation of Henry HI. and receives 

’ ‘his homage to the fee of Rome, ii. 145. Excommunicates thofe barons 
who adhere to Lewis, 149. Punifhes the clergy who had countenanced 
the invafion of Lewis, 152. Pandolf reinftated in the office of legate in 
his flead, 15 3< 

Gulf, and Ghibbelin, the rife of thefe faStions in Italy, i. 269. % 

Guiana, Sir Walter Raleigh’s firft' expedition to; v. 377. Is taken poffef- 

fion 
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fion of by Sir Walter Raleigh, for the Engiifh crown, vi. 95. » Is after. 
ward taken poffeflion of by the Spaniards, ib, Raleigh’s fecond expe- 
dition to, 72. St. Thomas plundered by Raleigh, 96. See Raleigh. 

Guido, legate from Rome, is ordered to excommunicate the earl of 
Leicefter, and the barons in rebellion againft Henry III. ii. 209. Dares 
not come himfelf, but fends the bull, which is torn and flung into the 
fea, id. Becomes pope, 210. 

Guienne, province of, is with Poitou mortgaged to William Rufus, j. 36. 
Edward I. deprived of that province, by the artifice of Philip of France, 
ii. 263. Eneffettual attempts of the Englifh to recover, 264. Again 
unfuccefsfully attacked, 233. Reftored to Edward I. by treaty with Philip, 
297. Homage done for it by Edward II. 330. 

———, William duke of, his preparations to engage in the crufade, i. 307. 
Marries his danghter to the emprels Matilda’s fon Henry, 367. 

Guinegate, battle of, iil. 435. 

Guife, duke of, repulfes the emperor Charles V. in his attack upon Metz, 
iv. 382. Is recalled from Italy, on the defeat of St. Quintin, 425. 
Takes Calais from the Englifh, 7b. Henry arrives at his camp, 444. 
Inftigates the claim of his mece Mary of Scotland to the crown of Eng- 

and, v. 19. He and his family engrofs all the authority of the French 
government, 40, His influence leffened by the death of Francis IT. 42, 
Strengthens himfelf againft the proteftants by an alliance with Philip IT. 
of Spain, 70. Commands under Montmorency at the battle of Dreux, 
72. Befiegés Oileans, 78. ‘Is affaffinated by Poltrot, 7d. 

——~—,. duke of, fon of the former, defends Poitiers, befieged by the ad- 
miral Coligni, v..187. His character, 74. Maffacre of Paris, 205. Be- 
comes difcontented with the conduct of Henry IIf. 212. Forms the 
famous catholic league againft the Hugonots, 2. Sends the count D’Au- 
bigney, of the houfe of _Lenox,’to detach James of Scotland from the 
Englifh intereft, 231. Revives the league, 268. Defeats the German 
auxiliaries of the Hugonots, 355. Is with his brother affaflinated by the 
king’s order, 356. 

———, Mary of, widow of the duke de Longueville, marries, James V. of 
Scotland, iv. 201. Death of her hufband, 230. Is brought to bed of 
the princefs Mary, 25. Attaches herfelf to Cardinal Beaton, to oppofe 
the pretenfions of the earl of Arran, 232. Is promifed fupport, by 
Francis, 236. Goes to France to folicit affiflance againit the earl of 
Arran, 438. Her converfation*“with Edward Vi. in her return 
through England, about his marriage with her daughter, 7. Ob- 
‘tains from Arran a refignation of his office as regent of Scotland, 
439- Is attended by D’Oifel a Frenchman to aflift her in the ad- 
miniltration, i4,° Gains the good will of the Scots by her ‘prudent 
condué&, 440.. Endeavours to engage the Scots to take part in the quar- 
rel with France againft England, 7b. Her daughter the young queen 
Mary, married to the dauphin of France, ib, Proteéts the Englith re- 
formers, who fled from ‘the perfecutions of qeeen Mary, v. 21. Is 
petitioned by the affociation of reformers called the Congregation of the 
Lord, 25. © Her motives for temporifing between the religious parties, 
ib. Is induced to a more rigorous conduct, by orders from France, #4, 
Affembles ‘an army to fapprefs the proteftant riots, 27. Enters into an 
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Aécotnmodation with the Congregation, 29. Is received into Perth, ib. 
Improbable violence of expreiiion charged upon her, id. Is. forced to 
retire and fortify herfelfin Dunbar, 31. Remonftrates with the Congre- 
gation, ib. Grants them a_ toleration, 18; Receives reinforcements 
from France, id, Is deprived of the regency by the Congregation, 32. 
Her death and character, 36. 

Guniida, ‘a Danith princefs, her death and prophecy, i, 141: 

Gunpowder, when invented, tii. 406. ; 

Gunpowder-plot, a hiftory of, vi. 31. . The confpiracy difcovered, 344 The 
con{pirators punifhed, 36, , 

Gurth, brother to king Harold, his advice to him on the Norman invafion, 
i. 190. Killed at the battle of Haftings; 194. 

Guffavus, king of Sweden, his character, and exploits in Germany, vi, 
280. Is killed at the battle of Lutzen, 282. 


Guthrum, the Danifh chief, and his army, baptiled, 1. 844 


ii 
ABE AS Corpus a& paffed, viii. 107, The perfonal fecurities afforded 

"~ by this ftatute, 74. 

Haddington, taken by the duke of Somerfet, and fortified, iv. 310. Is be- 

" fieged by the Scotsand French, #4,, Is difmantled, 332. 

Hainault, Jane countefs of, procures a trace between Edward IIL. of Eng- 
land, and Philip de Valois of France, ii. 406, 

—, Jaqueline countefs of, her character and that of her bufband the 
duke of Brabant,: iii. 133-... Leaves,her-hufband and puts herfelf under’. 

‘the protection of the duke of Glouceiter, 74, Enters into a precipitate 
marriage with him, 74.’ Fatal confequences of this meafiire, 134. Her 
contract with Gloucetier annulled by the pope, 139. 

Hales, Sir James, pelitively refufes to fign the patent. for the fucceffion of 
lady Jane Grey, iv. 364. Is imprifoned tor oppofing queen Mary's 
fchemes, and kills himfelf, 376. 

, Sir Edward, is profecuted on the teft ac with a view to eftablifh- 
ing the difpenfing power in the king, vill. 244. 

Hallidown-bill, batile of, between EdwardAll. and Sir Archibald Douglas, 
i, 387. aaa 

Halifax, marquis of, his character, viii. 175. His motive for endeavour- 
ing a reconciliation between the dixe of Monmouth and the king, 202. 
His reception by king Jamés on his. acceflion, 218, The privy feal 
taken from him, 250. joins in thé invitation to the prince of Orange, . 
283. Ischofen {peaker of the houfe of peerson the king’s flight, 302. 

Hambden, John, attempts to goover to America, but is prevented, vi. 309-\ 
Is tried by all the judges in England, for refufing to pay fhip-money, 
314, The confequences of this trial, 317. His fentence cancelled, 
380. Is appointed one of the committee to attend the king to Scotland. 
423 1s impeached by the king, 467. . Is killed in a fkirmifh with the 
royalifts, 520. His character, 521. 

, John, grandfon of the former, enters into the duke. of Mon- 

mouth’s confpiracy, viii, 185. Is tried and fined for mifdemeanour on- 

ly, 198. Joins in the invitation to the prince of Orange, 283. 
Vor. VI. ; Hamilton, 
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Hamilton, Patrick, controverts the popifh dogtrines in a conference at St, 
Andrews, iv. 214. Is burnt, 7, 

» primate of Scotland, tries and condemns Walter Mill the reformer 
to the flames for herefy, v. 23. Extraordinary zeal of the people of §t. 
Andrews, againit this a&t of cruelty, 24. 

» Marquis of, is fent by Charles I. to treat with the Scots cove- 
nanters, vi, 330. His fruitlefs attempts at a compromife, 331, Is fent 
with a fleet and army againft the covenanters, 339. Is created a duke, 
Vile 43. His conduét with regard to Montrofe, 74. His fincerity in 
the king’s caufe how rendered problematical, 45. Is imprifoned by 
the king, 46. Recovers his liberty, and raifes a Scots army in the king's 
favour, 117, Enters England, 126. Is defeated and taken prifoner 
by Cromwel, 127. Is tried as earl of Cambridge, and. executed, 
152. 


» duke, becomes head of a party formed againft the duke of Lauder 
dale, and applies to the king, viii, 52. Again reprefents the oppreflions 
exercifed by Lauderdale, to the king, 60. 

Tlammond, governor of the ifle of Wight, receives Charles I, into Carif- 
broke: cattle; vii. ro7.' Is ordered to confine the king clofely, rr4. 

Hampton-court palace, built by cardinal Wolfey, and prefented by him ta 
Henry Vill. iv.'64. The conferences concerning Mary queen of Scots 
adjourned thither’ from York, v. 139. A conference of divines fam, 
moned there by’ James I. to debate on points of faith and religious dif- 


cipline, vi. 10, The fubjeéts difputed, 13. The event of this con= 


ference, 75, 

Hanfe towns, the inhabitants of, encouraged to fettle in England, iv. 
349 Their privileges taken away, ib. Difputes between the mer- 
chants.of,; and queen Elizabeth, v. 479» 

Harcla, Sir Andrew, defeats Thomas earl of Lancatfter, at Borough-bridge, 
ii. 348. Is made earl of Catlifle, 349. Is executed for a treafonable 
correfpondence with the Scots, 7d. 

Harcourt, Geoftry de, his hitory, ii. 426,” Perfuades Edward ILI. of Eng 
land to invade Normandy, #4. Is made marefchal of the Englith army, 
4276 

Hardicanute, fon of Canute kingof England, put in poffeffion of Denmark, 
i. 154. Obtains by treaty with his brother Harold Harefoot, a part of 
England, 155. Succeeds to the whole, 156, Lofes the affe@ions of 
his fubjeéts, 158. Dies of intemperance, i. 

Harfleur, befieged and taken by Henry V. of England, iii, 98. 

Harlem, its vigorous defence againft the Spaniards, and its inhabitants mate 
facred in revenge, v. 216. 

Harold, fon of earl Godwin, fucceeds to his father’s pofleffions, i, 167. His 
contefts with Algar, governor of Faft- Anglia, 76. Obtains the dukedom 
of Northumberland, 169. Shipwrecked on the coaft of France, 173 
Swears to William duke of Normandy, to renounce his own pretenfions 
to the Englith crown, and forward thofe of William, 174, Evades his 
oath, 175, Checks the depredations of the Welfh, 72. Deferts- his 
brother: Tofti, recommends Morcar to fuperfede him as duke of Northum- 
berland, and marries Morcai’s fitter, 177. Makes open doses" 
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the crown, #5, Succeeds quietly at the death of Edward the Confeffor, 
179. Juftifies himfelf to duke William’s ambaffadors, 180. His prepa- 
rations to oppofe the Norman invafion, 187. Defeats Tofti with his 
Danifh armament, 188. Difadvantages of this vitory, 190. Difpofi- 
tion of his army the morning of battle, 193. Battle of Haftings, ib. 
Killed by an arrow, 194% His body carried to duke William, but re- 

. ftored, 195. 

Harold Harefoot, fon of Cantite, futceeds to the crown of England, i. 153+ 
Shares it by treaty with his younger brother Hardicanute, 155. fiis 
body dug up and thrown into the Thames by Hardicanute, 156. 

Harrington, a character of his Oceana, vii. 347. His death, 7d. 

Harrijon, colonel, conduéts Charles I. to London in order to his trial, ‘vil. 
135. Is appointed one of the king’s judges, 136, Detains Fairfax in 
prayer till the king is executed, 145. Becomes an encmy to Cromwel 
on his’ ufarping the fupreme authority, and is deprived of his commiffions 
260, Is tried and executed, 350. 

Harvey; Dr. difcovers the circulation of the blood, vii, 347. Is expofed 
to reproach for this fignal difcovery, and his practice jiminifhed greatly 
on that account, 74. His death, 348. 

Haftings, battle of, between William duke of Normandy, and Harold king 
of England, i. 103, : 

. the Danith chief, ravages Kent, i. 86. Routed by Alfred, and 
depatts, 28. 

———) lord, not joining in the duke of Glouceiter’s fchemes is matked by 
him for deftruétion, iii, 273. Extraordinary murder of, 275. 

—, Sir Edward; raifes men for the lady Jane Gray, and Carries them 

to the afliftance of queen Maty, iv. 370. 

——-—, lady Anne, refufes to become emprefs of Mafcovy, v. 478. 

Hatfield, a {ynod called’ there by Theodore archbifhop of Canterbury, 
againit the Monothelites, i- 64. 

‘Hatton, Sir Chriftopher, his exhortation to Mary queen of Scots, to fabmit 
to trial, v. 293. Is made chancellor, though no lawyer, 3306 

Hawkes, Thomas, burnt for herefy, iv. 415. 

Favre de Grace, is delivered up to queen Elizabeth, by treaty with the 
prince of Condé, v. 71. “The earl of Wartic takes the command of it, 
72. Is befieged by the French, 79, The garrifon infeéted by the 
plague, 75. Is farrendered by capitulation, 89. 

Haxey, a member of parliament in the reign of Richatd IT. anecdote of, 
ili, 450. 
ayward, an author, incurs the refentment of queen Elizabeth, v. 457. Is 
faved by the pleafantry of Sir Francis Bacon, 458. 

Haxelrig, Sir Arthur, is prevented from tranfporting himfelf with other 
puritans, to America, vi. 309. Is impeached by the, king, 467. Is 
named one of the council of ftate after the king’s execution, vii. 158, 
wote. 1s created a peer by the protector, but chufes to take his feat with 
the Commons, 277. His character, 314. 

Heath, archbithop of York, appointed chancellor on the death of bifhop 
Gatdiner, iy, 421. Notifies the death of queen Mary to the parliament, 
Vs 2s 
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Hiclie, lord of la Fleche, difturbs William Rufus in his Norman poffeftions, 
i. 305. Is befieged by William without faccef:, 306. 
» de St. Sean, why made tutor to William fon of Robert duke of Nore 
mandy, i. 33. Carries his pupil to the court of the duke of Anjou, 74, 
Hengift and Horfa, Saxons and brothers, popular account of their defcent, i, 
13, Land with a body of Saxons in Britain, 20. .Horla killed, 75, 
Hengiit fubdues the Britons, 26. “Calls over bis brocher O@a, and. founds 
the kingdom of Kent, 22.. Is facceeded,by his fon Ejcus, 28. See Kent. 
Henrietta, princefs of France, comes over to England, and is married to 
Charles I, vi. 199. «Her French attendants difmifled by the infigation 
of Buckingham, 234. Her charaGter, 283. € 1s Contributions from 
the catholics, to zflilt the king again the Scots covenanters, 338. Is 
threatened by the commons with an impeachment,. and prepares -to fly, 
477+ Goes over to Holland, 480, Sends military ores over to the 
ing, 49%. Brings over a reinforcement to the king at Oxford, 522. 
Is impeached by the commons, and. retires to Exeter, vii. ge Flies to 
France, 63, Her diftreffed -fituation ‘there, 248.  Vifits her fon. on his 
reftoration, 258. 


Hem y, youngeft fon of William the conqueror, his future greatnefs predifted 
by his father, i. 280.  Raifes an infurre@ion in Normandy, 289. »Re- 


deced by his brothers, 290. Seizes England on_ the death of William 
Rufus, his brother, 312. f 
——— I. grants a charter of liberties, i. 314. Lodges a capy in every 
county, 31¢. Diftegards his-promifes, id. Review of this. charter, 316, 
Weds Matilda, daughter of Malcolm Ill. king of Scatland, 318, (In- 
vaded by his brother Robert, 319. “Treaty berweeh them, 321. Severe Ya 
treatment of his baron:, 322. Attacks Normandy, 323. His difpute 
with. the pope concerning: invettitures, 325. Sends three bithaps to him, 


‘ 


328. The pope’s infolent anfwer to, 329. Compromife between, 332. ‘ 
Goes over to defend his Norman dominions, 336. His admonitions to ; 
the Englith bifhops fent by him tothe covucil at Rheims, 3376 Defeats F 


Lewis king.of France, #4, . Lofes his ddeft fon William, 238. Marries 
Adelais ‘daughter of Godfrey ‘duke of Lorraine, 340.  Marties his 
davghter Matilda to Henry V. Emperor, of Germany, £6, - Marries her 
afterward to Geoffiey fon of Fulk count of Anjou, i. Review. of his 
government, 341. Goes to Normandy to vilit bis daaghter; Maulda, 
344. Caules the nobility tofwear fealty to her, 74, His death andcha- 
tacter, 345. Particulars of a charter piven by him, granting to London 
the privileges of a corporation, 347. ‘ as & 
~——-—, fon of the emprefs Matilda, and grandfon of king. Henry I. born, i. 
344. Brought over to England to aiiit his mother; 3654 «\s,knighted 
by David-king of Scotland, 367. Inveited with the dutchy of Normandy, 
ib. _ Marries Eleanor, daughter of William duke of Guienne, 363... His 
fucceffion to the crown of England confirmed by Stephen, #2. His con- 
tinental poffeflions at his accetfion, 373. 
If. Thefirk aéts of his government, i, 376. Goes over to quiet 
his. brother Geoffrey, #4, Punifhes the incurfions of the Welt, 37% 
Vifiis the king of France, and contraéts his infant fon Henry,, to. Mar- 
garet daughter of France, 378. His acquificions on the continent, 76. 
Compounds 
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Compounds the perfonal fervice of his Norman vaffals for money, 380. 
His wars in France, 74, Accommodates his differences with Lewis by 
the pope’s mediation, 381, Oppofes the encroachments of the clergy, 
383. His grateful remembrance of Theobald archbifhop of Canterbury, 
ib, Creates Thonias a Becket chancellor, 484. Inftance of his fami- 
liarity: with him, 385. Makes him archbifhop of Canterbury, 386. 
Provoked by his arbitrary conduét, 388. ‘ Calls an aflembly ar the 
clergy, to acknowledge a fubmiffion to the civil laws, 3916 Determine 

to check the clerical ufurpatic ns, 392. Conflitutions of Clarendon, 393. 
Applies to the pope for alegatine commiflion, which is rendered abortive 
by the pope, 396. " Procures Becket to be fued for fome lands, 397. 
Calls a council at Northam mpton, at which Becket is condemned for con- 
tempt, 398. ‘ Makes another demand on Becket, 399. Sequeders the 
revenues of Canterbury on Becket’s flight, 4o4. Inhibits all appeals to 
the pope, 74. Sufpends the payment of Peter’s pence, 406. Endea- 
vours at an alliance with the Emperor Frederic Barbarofla, 73. An ac- 
commodation prevented by the inflexibi lity of Becket, 408. Obtains a 
difpenfation forthe marriage of his third fon Geoffrey with the heirefs of 
Britanny, 76, Several ineffeiual attempts of reconciliation with Becket, 
id. Detaches Lewis from Becket by ‘his fair condv&, 411. Is recon- 
ciled to Becket, 74. Affociates his fon Henry with bim in the regal dig- 
nity, 76, His exclamations on hearing the continuance of Becket’s 
arbitrary behaviour, and the confequences, 416. His perplexity on the 
murder of Becket, 419. His fubmiflions to the pope op the occafion, 
74, Impofes a tax for the holy war, 422, Goes on an expedition to 
lreland, 423. Solicits a grant of thatifland from Rome, 426. How 
prevented fromthe immediate execution of it, 427. Goes over to Ire- 
Jand, and finds it already fubdued by Strongbew and his affociates, 429. 
This conqueft improperly fectired, 430. Recalled from Ireland by the 
menaces of the legates Albert and Theodin, to anfwer at the inquiry into 
Becket’s murder, 432. His conceflions to them on that occafion, 7d. 
Rectives abfolation, 433. Review of his prefent flourifhing fituation, 
ié, Affigns portions to ‘his fons, 434. His eldeit fon Henry revolts 
apainit him, 436. as do Geoffiey and Richard, at the infigation of 
queen Eleanor, 75, —— his queen, 7. Appeals in vain to the 
pope eat his fons; 43 Employs a body ef Bra! bangons, 438... De- 
ceived by king Lewis bee F rahe, before Vernouil, 440.~ Quelis the dif 
turbances in Britanny, 74. An ineffectual conference with oe Wis, ple 
His condu@ in this’ critical firuation, 442. Rewuns to quell the commo- 
tions in England, and docs penance at Becket’s tomb, 444. 
fiege of Roiien, 447. Wakes peace with his fons, 75. » Exatts h age of 
William king of Sotlanc, ta bee prifoner by his forces, and ef all the 
Scots. nobles,” for his ranfom and crown, 448. Reforms the adminiftra- 
tion of juftice i in his dominions, 4:0.  Demolifhes the new cretted caltles 
of his nobility, 72. Provides for the defence of the kingdom, 73. Pa- 
nifhes the murderers of Thomas a Becket, 451. Media ae! a peace — 
tween Philip, king of France, and his family, 454. His fon Henr y re- 
volts again, but fabmits, id. His grief for his ‘font Eenry’s 5 death ASS 
His fon Geoffrey rebels again, 456. Is*guardian to Geoffiey’s p 
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mous fon, 74, Engages in a crufade; 4;8. . Raifes a tenth of moveableg 

to carry iton, 74, War between him and Philip of France,. occafioned 

by another revolt of his fon Richard, 459. Difadvantageous peace, 462, 

Janeous tranfa¢tions in his reign, 464. Manners 
ofhis court, i4, His vigilance in correcting diforders, 466. _ Inftance of 
his reputation for juftice, 467. Commutes perfonal fervice in war, 468, 
Remits Danegelt, 469. His iffue, 470. 

Henry, eldef{t fon of Henry I. contracted in his infancy to Margaret, 
daughter of France, 1. 378. Affociated with his father in the kingdom, 
41z. His repartee to his father at his coronation, 435. Is crowned 
again, together with his queen Margaret, 74. Expence of their corona- 
tion robes, 26. zofe. Revolts againit his father, 436. Leagues with 
Lewis king of France, 439. Befieges Yernoiil in conjan@tion with him, 

440, Is reconciled to his father, 447. Revolts again, but fubmits, 454. } 
Dies, 455. : 
o—— lll, his acceffion, ii. 145. Is crowned at Gloucefter, 26. Swears 
fealty, and does homage to the pope, #4. The earl of Pembroke chofen 
protector, during his minority, 76. Grants a new charter of liberties, at 
the inftance of Pembroke, 146. Grants a renewal of the Great Charter, 
in a parliament at Oxford, 155. Is declared by the pope of age for 
government, 7. Rochelle taken from him by Lewis Vill, of France, 
i57- His contefts with his brother Richard, earl of Cornwal, concern- 
ing the reftitution of a manor in that county, 158. His charaer, 6, 
Removes Hubert de Burgh from offices, 160. Makes Peter, bifhop of 
Winchefter, his chief minifter, 25, His imprudent encouragement of the 
Poictevins, 161, Combinations among the barons on this occafion, id, 
His plea for not obferving the Great Charter, 162. Difmiffes the bifhop 
ef Winchefter and his foreigners, at the menace of Edmond the primate, 
76, Marries Eleanor, davghter of the count of Provence, 163. His : 
bounties to her relations, 7d, _Publifhes the pope’s fentence of excom- 
munication again the emperor Frederic, his brother-in-law, 164. His 
maternal half-brothers come over to England to vifithim, i, Beftows 
riches and honours upon them, 74, Diiguits among the people on thefe 
grants to foreigners, 165. Denied by parliament, he procures loans 
from the Londoners, #6. Declares war againft Lewis IX. and, makes an 
unfuccefsful expedition to Guienne, 166, His remark on the wealth of 
the Londoners, 167. His contefts relating to the ele&tion of the arch- 
bifhop of Canterbury, 168. Complains to the council of Lyons, of the 
poffefions of Italian clergy in England, 170. Is threatened with ex~ 
communication for oppofing the pope’s claims, 171. Accepts the offer 
made by the pope of the kingdom of Sicily, for his fecond fon Edmond, 
372. The heavy debts he was involved in on this oceafion, ib. Is ree 
fufed aids to diicharge it by parliament, 24, The commotions among 
the clergy on account of the levies for the crufade againft Sicily, 173. 
Is threatened with excommunication for non-payment of the pope’s de- 
mands, 174. His incapacity for quieting the difcontents of his barons, 
175,  The-bold remonftiances of his parliament, to-him, 177. Endeae 
fi yours to prevail on them, under the vow of a crufade, 178. oie 
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gaftical reply to a deputation of prelates, 179- Obtains a fupply on a 
folemn confirmation of the Great Charter, 74, His fifter married to 
Simon de Montfort, earl’ of Leicefter, 180. His difputes with that 
nobleman, 181. His barons afflemble in parliament, dreffed in armour, 
183. How addreffed by Roger Bigod, earl of Norfolk, #2, The tove- 
reign authority vefted in a council of twenty-four barons by the parlia- 
ment at Oxford, to redrefs grievances, 184. Is forced to banifh his ma- 
ternal half-brothers, 185. Makes a treaty with Lewis IX. of France, 
and cedes Normandy to him, 190. Applies to the popé, and obtains 
abfolution from his oath to obferve the provifions of Oxford, 193. His 
proceedings againit the council in confequence of this abiolution, 194. 
Calls a parliament, which authorifes him to refame the government, ib. 
Refers the differences between him and Leicefter ‘to the determination of 
Margaret of France, 195. _Is applied to for protedlion by Lewellyn prince 
of Wales, againtt his rebellious fon Griffin, 196. Griffin délivered up to 
him by his elder brother David, who does homage to him. 2d. Griffin’s fon 
Lewellyn fucceeds, who renews the homage, 197- Lewellyn invades 
the borders, 2, Is reduced to comply again with the provifions of Oxford, 
199. Is icfluenced by the barons taking prince Edward prifoner, 74. 
His difpates with the barons referred to the arbitration of Lewis of 
France, 200. Lew's decides in bis favour, 201, ‘The barons refufe to 
abide by the decifioo, and take arm>, ib. He raifes an army againft 
them, 202. Mutual hoftilities, 203. Is defeated and taken prifoner in 
the battle of Lewes, 20g. How he obtained his liberty, 206. Stipula- 
tions between him and Leicefter, 213. His narrow efcape from death 
at the battle of Evetham, 215. Confequences of this battle, 216. His 
lenity toward the rebel barons, 217. His fon Edward engages in a 
crufade, ib. He calls him home again, 220. Dies, 221. His character, 
ib. His piety, 222. His children, 25. Laws enatted during his reign, 
ib. State of commerce in his reign, 224. ‘The high intereit of money, 
225. Extortions pratifed upon the Jews by him, 226. Bad internal 
police of the country in/his reign, 227. Excufe made by the officers of 
his houfehold for their robberies, 228. 
Henry IV. (See Hereford and Lancafter) Remarks on his title to the 
crown, iii, 61. ‘Tumultuous aflembly of the parliament, 62. Quells 
an infurrection of the degraded lords, 63. Attaches himfelf to the 
church, and pafles a law condemning heretics to the flames, 65. The 
firft execution of this kind in England, ib. Truce with France renewed, 
66.  Infurreétion in Wales, #2. Marches againft the Scots, and feizes 
Edinburgh, 68. Defeats and kills young Piercy at Shrewlbury, 71. 
Executes the rebellious archbifhop of York, 73. Takes prince James of 
Scotland prifoner, and educates him in England, 75. Foments divifions 
in France, 76. Parliamentary tranfactions of this reign, 77. Concef- 
fions made to thehoufe of commons, 78. His difficolties in eftabiifhing 
the fecceftion of his family, 79. Attempts to adopt the Salic law, 
but is oppofed by the commons, ib. Advifed by his commons to feize 
on the temporalities of the church, 80. His death, 8z. His charaéter, 74, 
His mairiages and children, 83. Cutting out any perton’s tongue, or 
putting out his eyes, made felony by an act of the fifth of his reign, 76. 
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Annual expence of his honfehold, 
reign, 2, 

Henry V. eldeft fon and facceffor to Heary IV. the caule of his youthful 
extravagancies pointed out, ili, 85. His fudden reformation on his 
acceffion, 87. His regard to the friends and memory of Richard II, 28, 
Averfe to the profecution of lord Cobham, 89. Confers with him, 
#6. Cobham plots againit him, is feized and executed, 99. . His large 
demands on France, 96. Dete@ls the confpiracy of the earl of Cam- 
bridge, lord Scrope, and Sir Thomas Grey, 97+ The confpirators exe- 
cuted, 7. Invades France, and feizes Harfleur, 98. Battle of Azin- 
cour, 190. Compared with thofe of Crefly and Poidiers, 6. 103. Ine 
vades France again, 106. ‘Treaty with the quecn and Burgundy, 107, 
Takes Roiien, 109. Treaty with the young duke of Burgundy, 110, 


84, State of commerce during his 


g 
Articles of, r11. Refletions on this treaty, i+, Marries the princefs 


Catharine, 112. Returns to England for fupplies, 113. Carries the 
young Scots king to France with him, 114. His forces under the duke 
of Clarence defeated by the Scots auxiliaries at Baugé, 76. Takes, 
Meaux, and othér places, rig. His fon, afterwards Henry VI. born, 
#5, Falls fick, end prepares for death, 116. The trufts he left during 
the minority of his infant-fon, id. Dies, 117, His charader, i. Mil. 
cellaneous tranfaétions in his reign, 118, His fcanty revenues, 120. 
Henry VI. comes to the crown an infant, the adminiftration regulated by 
parliament, ii’. 123, His education committed, by parliament, to Hen- 
ty Beaufort, bifhop of Winchefter, 124. Crowned at Paris, 164. His 
character on arriving at manhood, 169. Married to Margaret of Anjou, 
170. .Normandy recovered by the French, 176, Guienne loft, 174, 
Pretenfions of the duke of York to the crown, 180. Difipation of the 
royal revenues, during the minority, 184. His title to the crown, how 
defended, 191. How anfwered by the partizaos of York, i93. Lift of 
nobility who adhered to the Lancaiter prince: in poffeflion, 195. Marches 
an ariny to oppose the duke of York, 197. The duke retires after a 
parley, 74, Unfutccful attempt on the province of Gafeony,, 198. 
Prince Edward born, 75. His imbecility of mind increafes, 199. Taken 
prifoner by the duke of York at the battle of St. Albans,.200... Rein 
fiated in his regal authority, 202. A formal reconciliation between the 
partizans of York ‘and Lancafter, 74, Taken peifoner at Northampton, 
205. The duke of Ycrk’s right of fucceffion determined by the lords, 
207. Is re-taken by queen Margaret at the baitle of St. Albans, 210. 
Depofed by the eleGlion of Edward IV. 212. Refeions on this eveot, 
#4, Mifcellaneous tranfaétions ‘of his reign, 213, Retires to Scotland 
atter the defeat at Touton, 219. Aé& of forfeiture and attainder paffed 
againit him, 222, eéceives aflitance from J ewis XI. of France, 223, 
dmprifoned in the Tower, 225. Refloied by the earl of Warwick, 243. 
Again in the power of Edward, 247. His death, 250. 
Henry Vil. his acceflion, iii. 307+ Accepts Richard 11I,’s crown found in 
Boiworth-field, 4. His tide tothe crown of England, 308. His ime 
politic prejadices againtt the houfe of York, 311. Commits the young 
> @arl of Warwic tothe Tower, 312. His joyful reception in his journey 
to London, 313. Renews his promile of marriage with the princefs 
Sate: & Le AT Blizabeth, 
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Elizabeth, 314. Defers it till after his coronation, 22... His coronation, 
76, Creation of peers, 74, Inftitution of yeomen of the guard, 315. 
His prior attainder how qualified, 74. His cautious entail of the crown, 
316. Procures a papal fanétion of his right to the crown, 317. At- 
tainders of the York party, 318. Refleétions on, 2. The duties of 
tonnage and poundage granted him for life, 74. Proclaims a pardon to 
thofe who took arms againft him, on furrender, 319... Titles of nobility 
conferred by him, 24. His choice of minifters, 16, Married to the 
princefs Elizabeth, daughter of Edward LV. 320, Makes a_progrefs 
into the north, 321. Difperfes an infurrection at Worcefter, id, Birth 
of prince Arthur, 322. His government unpopular, 323. Revolt of 
Treland under Lambert Simnel, 325. Maufters troops againit him, 328. 
Defeats the earl of Lincoln, Simnel’s general, at Stoke, 330. Enter- 
tains Simnel as a fcullion, #4, His rigorous profecution of Simnel’s par- 
tizans, 26. Crowns his queen, 331. State of foreign affairs at this 
period, 332. Makes a truce for feven years with the Scots, 333. His 
politic motives for not affifting the French in their defigns on Britanny, 
339- His offers of mediation, how anfwered by the duke of Britanny, 
340- Obtains a fopply from parliament to affift Britanny, 343. Infur- 
reGtion in the north on Jevying it, ib. Supprefled, 344. Sends lord 
Willoughby de Broke to Britanny, 345. His vexation on the marriage 
of Charles of France with the dutchefs of Britanny, 350. Levies a 
benevolence on his people, 74. Promifes his parliament to claim the 
crown of France, 351. Carries over an army.to France, 353. Makes 
peace with France, 354. Cavfes the murder of Edward V. and the 
duke of York to be afcertained, on account of Perkin Warbec’s impof- 
ture, 360. His policy in fearching into the confpiracy, 74. Gains over 
Sir Robert Clifford, to betray Perkin’s f€crets, 361. Publifhes Perkin’s 
fecret hiftory, id. Remonftrates to the archduke on the occafion, and 
prohibits all commerce with the Low Countries, 74. Executes Perkin 
Warbec’s fecret adherents, 362. Dete&ts and executes Sir William 
Stanley, 364. Opprefies his people by arbitrary fines, 365. Carefles 
lawyers, and curbs his nobility, i. _Pafles a Jaw to indemnify all who 
a& under the authority of the king for the time being, 366. Sends Sir 
Edward Poynings over to reduce the malcontents in Ireland, 357. 
Poynings’ memorable ftatute, 7, Leagues with the Italian States againft 
France, 368. Obtains a fabfidy from parliament, 372. Infurreclion ia 
Cornwal on occafion of levying it, 373. His prudent difpofition to 
oppofe the Cornifh infurgents, 375. Defeats them at Blackheath, 376, 
Employs Hialas, Ferdinand’s ambaflador, to negociate a truce with Scot- 
land, 377. Concludes a treaty of commerce with the Flemings, 378. 
Perkin Warbec lands in Cornwal, and befieges Exeter, 379. . The fiege 
raifed, and Perkin’s followers difperfe, 380. His generous treatment 
of Perkin’s wife, i. Conduéts Perkin in mock-triumph to London, 
381. Publifhes Perkin’s confeffion, 382. Executes the young earl of 
Warwic for concerting an efeape with Perkin Warbec, 383. Reflections 
on this execution, 23. His excufe for it, 26, His interview with the 
archduke Philip at Calais, 384. The pope fends a nuncio to engage 


him in a crufade again the Turks, #6. Makes a conditional promife “ 
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attend him, 385. Is chofen protector of the knights of Rhodes, #4, 
Marries Arthur, prince of Wales, to Catherine of Atragon, 7. The 
prince dies, 386. Marries her to his fecond fon Henry, #2. Martiés his 
eldeft daughter Margaret, to James IV. of Scotland, 74. His remark on 
this contiexion, 74, Death of his queen, 74, His prefent fituation, 
387. His avarice and oppreflion of his people, by his two minifters, 
Pmpfon and Dudley, 7. Their modes of extortion, i. His great 
wealth acquired by thele means, 389. His political attention to the 
flate of Europe, 390. Is vifited by Philip, king of Caftile, forced by a 
lorm on the coaft of England, 391. The advantage he took of this 
eccutrence to obtain poffeflion of the earl of Suffolk, whom Philip pro- 
teed, 392. Commits Suffolk to the Tower, 393. Afiances his - 
davehter Mary to Charles archduke of Aultria, 394. His remorfe for 
his oppreflions, and his deeds of atonement, 26. Yet continues his 
extortions, 76, His death and charaéter, 395. More abfolute in his 
conduét than any former king, 396. ‘The people's fabmiflion accounted 
for, #6. His laws calculated for the good of the nation, 397. Star- 
chamber, the authority of, eftablithed in this reign, 74. Suits in forma 4 
pauperis, firt given, 398. Benefit of clergy abridged, #5. Paffed fre- : 
quent laws againftretainers, 399. | Anecdote of his behaviour to the earl | 
of Oxford on account of, #. Empowers his nobility and genfry to 

break the ancient entails of eftates, 400. Depreffés old famiilies, and 
earefles néw ones, 401. Commerce rather hurt than advanced by fome 

of his laws, 74. Inftances, #4. Remarks on the comparative prices of 
commodities and labour at that time, 402, Review of other commercial 
yegulations, 403. America, and the new paflage to the Eaft Indies, 
difcovered in this reign, 405. Great alterations in the European nations, 

in confequence of thefe extraordinary events, 7. How he loft the 
honour of the firft difcovery of America, 76, Sebaftian Cabot fent out by ’ 
him on difcoveries in America, 4, Newfoundland difcovered by Cabet, 
406. The firlt thip of the royal navy, called the Great Harry, built by 
Henry, 7. Circumftances which tended to the promotion of literature 

aboot this time, 74. ‘The nation rejoiced at his death, 408. His dying 
nijunion to his fon, to proteft againit his marriage with Catherine of 
Arragon, iv. 75. 

Henry, fecond fon of Henry VIF. created prince of Wales on the death of ; 
his brother Arthur, ili. 386. Forced by his father into 4 marriage with i 
Catherine of Arragon, Arthur’s widow, 7. 

VIII. the general fatisfaGion of the people at’ his acceffion, iit. 

408. His perfonal qualifications, #4. How he acquired a literary 

edutation, 409. His choice of miniliers, id. His tafte for gaitiy and 

pleafure encouraged by the earl of Surrey, 410. ‘Diffipates his father’s 
treafares, 7, Mufic and literature, his favourite purfuits, 76, Thomas 

Aquinas his favourite author, git. Punifhes the inftraments of his 

father’s oppreffions, 76, Motives to the confummation Of his marriage 

with Catherine of Arragon, 413, Takes part with pope Julius Il. 

againft France, 418.’ Supplies granted by parliament for 4 war with 

France, 449. Deluded By Ferdinand of Spain into a fruitlefs expe- 

dition to Guierne, to facilitate his conquelt of Navarre, 24. A naval 

engagement 
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engagement between Sir Thomas Knevet and the French, 422,. A 
poll-tax to carry on the war againft France, the proportions how rated, 
424, Receives a veilel of provifions, a prefent from the pope, 42¢, 
Difputes with Scotland, 74, Concludes an alliance with Maximilian and 
Ferdinand againft France, 426.  Wolfey introdaced to hin by Fox, 
bifhop of Winchefter, 428. The maxims inculcated by Wolfey, 74, 
Admits him to his privy council, 429. Raifes aw army and fleet againit 
France, 430. Invades France in perfon, 433. The emperor Maxi- 
milian. ferves under him, and receives pay, 7d. Befieges Teroiiane, 
34... Defeats the French at the batde of Spurs, 475.  Terotiane 
capitulates, #6, Takes Tournay, 437. Makes Wolfey bithop of 
Tournay, 2. Returns to England, i6. Defeats the Scots at Flouden, 
440. Makes peace with Scotland, ib. Enraged’at Ferdinand’s alliance 
with France, 442. Peace with France negociated by the doke of 
Longueville, ié, Terms of the treaty, 413. The princefs Mary, 
Henry’s fifter, married to Lewis, who dies quickly afer, 76, Tis 
difeufts againft Francis I. of France, iv. 11. 1s perfuaded by Wolfey to 
deliver up Tournay, 13. Forms pretenfions to the empire, but is too 
Jate, 18. His. political advantages leffened by the defects of his temper, 
20. Is vifited by the emperor Charles V. 21. Goes over to Ardres to 
vifit Francis, by Wolfey’s perfuafion, who regulates the ceremonial of 
their meeting, 22. Inftance of his delicacy toward Francis, 74, His 
yeturn of Francis’s familiarity and confidence, 23. Grand tournament 
held by them, 24.  Vifits the emperor, and Margaret of Savoy at 
Gravelines, if, His endeavours to mediate a peace between the 
emperor and Francis, froftrated, 26. An alliance concluded by Wolfey, 
between him and the emperor, with the pope, againft Francis, 24, 
Trial and execution of the duke of Buckingham, 27. Writes againft the 
opinions of Luther the reformer, 36. Receives the title of Defender of 
the Faith from the pope, 24. Is tharply anfwered by Luther, 74, Is 
again vifited by the emperor Charles, whom he inflals a knight of the 
garter, 40. Declares war againft France, ib. Operations againtt Scot- 
Jand, 43. His father’s treafure being diffipated, impofes arbitrary taxes, 
46, Summons a parliament, id. Levies the grants before the ftipu- 
lated time, 48. His arbitrary behaviour to Edward Montague, amem- 
ber of the houfe of commons, #4, mote. Sends a force under the duke of 
Suffolk to invade Picardy, 51. A new treaty between him and the 
emperor for the invafion of France, 54. _ Concludes an alliance with 
Louife, the regent of France, on the captivity of Francis, 58. Sends 
Tonftal, bithop of London, ambaflador to the emperor, 60. Levies 
taxes by Wolfey’s advice, without his parliament, 61. Difcontents of 
the people on this exertion of the prerogative, 62. Wolfey makes him 
a prefent of Hampton-court palace, 64. Joins the holy league againtt 
the emperor, 68. His treaties with Francis, 70. Declares, with 
France, war againft the emperor, 73. Account of his feraples with 
regard to. his marriage with Catharine of Arragon, 75. Has a fam by 
lady Catharine Blount, -77. Confults his prelates, who confirm his 
- fcruples concerning his marsiage, i, Becomes enamoured with, ey 
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Anne Boleyn, 79. Applies to the pope for a divorce, #2. The 
metives of the pope’s hefitation.in that affair, 80. Lays the pope's 
condué before his minifters, and their advice thereupon, 81, The 
cardinals Wolfey and Campeggio appointed ‘by the pope to try his mar- 
tiage, 85. The trial opened, 87.. The court abruptly prorogued by 
Campeggzio, go. Deprives Wolfey of the great feal, 92. Orders 
Wolfley to depart from York-place, and confifcates his moveables there, 
ib, Orders him to be profecuted in the ftar-chamber, 93. Pardons 
him, 95. The cammons grant him a difcharge of his debts, 97. 
Sends Francis 1. of France a generous acquittal of a debt owing to bim, 
93. A view of his inducements to break of all connection with the 
court of Rome, 99. The firit introdufion of Dr. Cranmer to him, 
zyo1. Engages Cranmer to write in favour of his divorce, 76. An 
examination into the general queftion of mariiage within affinity, with 
yeference to this cafe, 74. He obtains the decifion of many univerfities 
in favour of his divorce, 102. Engages his nobility to write to the pope 
concerning, 103. Refufes the pope’s fummons to appear at Rome, #0. 
Is concerned at Wolfey’s death, 106. Profecutes his clergy on the 
fratute of provifors, which is compounded with him by the convocation, 
ib. The convocation acknowledges his fupremacy, with an’ artful 
refervation, 7b. Iffues a pardon to the laity from the -flatute of pro- 
vifors, 107, Pafies an aét againft Jevying Annates, 26. The comayons 
reje&t a bill to fecure his right of wardfhips, &c.. and his conduct there- 
upon, 108, Explains his. feruples about his marriage to’ Sir Thomas 
Audley, fpeaker of the houfe of commons, rog. His interview with 
Francis at Boulogne, 111. Celebrates his marriage with Anne Boleyn, 
zb. Pafles an att againit. all appeals to Rome, on fuits cognizable in 
ecclefiaftical courts, 112. .Publifhes his marriage with Anne Boleyn, #, 
His marriage with Catharine declared invalid by archbifhop Cranmer, 
113. Birth of the princefs Elizabeth, 24. Creates her princefs of 
Wales, 76, Degrades Catharine to the quality of princefi-dowager of 
Wales, 2d... Accident which produced his final breach with the pope, 
116... The papal authority excluded from the regulation of monaftesies, 
and eleGlion of bifhops, by parliament, 117. The fuceeffion to the 
erown regulated by parliament, 118, Is declared fupreme head of the 
church, by parliament, 120.. Was the moft abfolute prince in Europe, 


127. His hatred toward: the reformers accounted for, 128. © His coure - 


tiers, how .difpofed with regard to the reformation, 129: His pafhons 
made ufe of, by both parties, 130. Is abufed perfonally by friar Peyto 
from the pulpit, 134. Orders Dr. Corren to preach before him, who 
juttifies him, (4, Deteéts and punithes rhe-boly maid of Kent, and her 
affociates, 137. Frfher, bifhop of Rochefter, executed for denying his 
fupremacy, 139. Trial and execution of Sir Thomas More, 140, The 
court of Rome enraged againft him on account of thefe executions, 74, 
Ts defirous of a reconciliation with pope Paul HI. 24. ‘Is excommunicated 
by the pope, 141. Renews his friendthip with Francis, and »propofes 
marrying the princefs Elizabeth to the duke of Angouleme, i. Remits 
money to the German proteitants, 142... Invites over the principal 
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German divines, 75... Death of Catharine of Arragon, and her dying 
letter to him, 143. \ His reply to the emperor’s advances toward an 
accommodation, 144. Is difguited with: Francis for marrying his 
daaghter to James V. of Scotland, 146. Appoints Cramwel his vicar- 
general, 148. A vifitation of the monafteries, #4. Many monafteries 
furrender their revenues, 150. Their doors opened, ¢b.. The lefler 
monafteries {uppreffed by. parliament, id, | Becomes jealous of queen 
Anne, 155. ~His jealoufy ftrengthened by. the calumnies of the. vif- 
countefs of Rochford, a4... Becomes enamoured. with the lady Jane 
Seymour, 156. Orders the queen, and {ome of her attendants, to ibe 
confined, 157. The queen’s letter to him, 158. Trial of the queen, 
159. Marries the lady Jape Seymour, the next day after Anne Boleyn’s 
execution, 162. , Receives the princefs Mary into favour:on her com- 
pliance with the'acknowledgment of his fupremacy, ib. The princefles 
Mary and Elizabeth ilepitimated by parliament, 163. | Articles of faith 
framed by convocation, and corrected by him, 166. . Remarks on his 
fkill in conduéting the alterations in religion, 7d... Difcontents excited 
among the people-by che difperfed monks, 170. An infurre&tion againit 
him, headed by Dr, Mackrel, «71. . Prevails on the infurgents to 
defert their,chief, who is executed, 74. An infurrection termed the 
Pilerimage of Grace, raifed in the north, by Mr. Afke, 7d. His mani- - 

felto againft them, 174. .The infurrection f{upprefled by the dake of 
Norfolk, 175, Prince Edward born, and the death of the queen, 176. 
Negociates with the German proteftants, but withourefe@, 177. 
Allows only fingle copies of the bible to be chained in-fome: churches, 
with reftrictions as to the reading of it, 16. . Suppreffes the larger monaf- 
teries, 178, Pillages-the. fhrine of Thomas a Becket, and burns his 
benes, 182. . Makes liberal grants. of the revenues! of the: religious 
houfes, 183.  Ereéts fix new bifhoprics, .Weftminiter, Oxford, Peter- 
‘borough, Briitol, Chefter, and .Gloucefter, 74... The sage exprefied 
againft him by the court of Rome, on his fuppreffion of the religious 
houfes, 184. Procures cardinal Pole to be dilmiffed from his lezantine 
charge in’ Flanders, 186... Execates fome noblemen who had. entered 
into a.can{piracy with:Pole, 187.- Declares againft the authority of the 
council of Mantua, 188. Is obitinately attached.to the doétrine of the 
real prefence, 189.. Enters into a formal difputation with Lambert can- 
cerning the eucharift, «91. Sentences Lambert ‘to the ftake, 192. 
Paffes the bill of fix articles, for abolifhing diverfity of opinions in 
religion, 1g4.. Fhe parliamene grants, the force of laws to his procia- 
mations, 196,, Propounds a queltion to the judges refpecting the power 
of parliament in attainders, 198.. The abbey-lands confirmed-to him by 
parliament, 199... Grants .a general poffeffion of the bible, : 200. 
Solicits.the dutchels-dowager of Longueville in marriage, 201. «Js 
refyfed by Francis, on-account of her previous contract to the king of 
Scotland, 76. Demands Anne of Cleves of her father, 202, Sees her 
privately, and diflikes her, #2. Marrics her neverthelefs, from political 
motives, 204. His difguft increafes, 24. Complains to parliament ‘of 
the diverfity of religions, 2c5. Creates Cromwel earl of Effex, and 
knight of the garser, #2. Obtains of parliament a ¢iffolution: of ’ 
order 
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and with difficulty obtains grants from parliament and convocation, 206. 
Fixes his affeQions on the lady Catharine Howard, 207. Is influenced 
by the duke of Norfolk to commit Cromwel to the Tower, 208. Crom- 
wel’s moving letter to him, #4, Is divorced from Anne of Cleves, 209% 
Concludes an alliance with the emperor, 211: Marries Catharine 
Howard, ib. Perfecutes the reformers, 212. Makes a progrefs into the 
north, 2132 Exhorts the king of Scotland to feize the church revenues; 
216, James evades a promifed interview with bim, 217. [Is informed 
by Cranmer of the queen’s diffolute condué, 218. The. queen at- 
tainted, with her affociates, 219 ; and executed, 221. . Diffolves divers 
colleges; hofpitals, and other foundations, and feizés their revenues, 
36. Extorts a furrender of chapter-lands from divers bifhops, #2: 
Treland ere&ted into a kingdom, and added to his titles, 16. mote. 
Mitigates the. penalties of the fix articles, fo far as regards the marriage 
of priefts, 222. Appoints a commifiion to eftablith a religion for the 
nation, ib... Writes and publifhes his IJ#fitution of a Chriftian Man, 
223. Publithes the Lrudition of a Chriftian Man, 224. Prohibits the 
lower-claffes of people to read thei {criptures, ib. Reviews and alters the 
mafsbook, 22>. Suppréffes. the interludes in ridicule of the former 
fuperftitions, 74. Publithes a manifefto, previous to his war with Scot- 
Jand,»227. Sir Robert Bowes defeated by the Scots, 228. Battle of 
Solway, 229. Death of James, 230. Propofes a marriage to the Scots 
nobles, ‘between prince Edward and the’infant queen of Scotland, 231: 
This marriage contracted by treaty, with the earl of Arran, 233. Is 
difgufted with Francis, 235+ Leagues with the emperor againit Francis; 
236%) Obedience to his Erudition of a Chriftian Man enforced by patlia- 
ment, 238. Marries Catharine Par, 239. Influences parliament to 
reftore the princefles Mary and Elizabeth to their right of facceflion, 
dependent’on his will,«242. His regal: ftyle fettled, 243. Is releafed 
by parliament from his debts, contraéted by a general loan, 2, Requires 
new loans from his people, and raifes the value of {pecie, 244. Extorts 
a benevolence from his people, #4. Invades Scotland, and burns Edin- 
burgh, 245. Concerts an invafion of France with the emperor, ib: 
Paffes over to France, and leaves the queen regent, 246. Takes Boulogne 
247. Charles makes a feparate war with Francis, 74. Returns’ to 
England) 248: Subfidies granted him by parliament and’ convocation, 
251. Obtains a parliamentary grant of univerfity revenues, which he 
declines, 24.. ‘The grofs flattery of parliament to him, 252. His fpeech 
on-proroguing it, i. Sends the earl of Hertford ‘with forces over to 
Calaisy*253. Makes peace with France and Scotland, J. His high 
encomium onthe duke of Suffolk at his death, 255. Provetts Cranmer 
againftthe cabals-of his catholic courtiers, ib. The queen’s tender care 
of him invhis'itlnefs; 258. Orders her to be impeached for berefy, 259: 
Her prudent caution in evading this danger, #6, Abules Wriothefely oa 
his coming to take the queen to the Tower, 260. - Commits the duke of 
Norfollc, and earl of Surry tothe Tower, 262, Trial and éxecution of 
Surry, 263. Expedites the proceedings againft Norfolk, 264. Orders 
him for execution, #6, Dies; 265. His behaviour at hia se 
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The fuccefion, how fettled by -his will, 265. His chara&ter,. 2664 
The number of parliaments fammoned.by him, 268. His rigorous and 
contradi€tory ftatutes againit herefy and treafon, 269. A recapitulation of 
his ftatutes, i6.. His military laws, 270, Tonnage and poundage 
atbitrarily levied by him, 272. State of commerce in this reign, 273. 
His laws-to refirain the decay of tillage, and throwing lands into paitu- 
rage, 177. His attention to the advancement Of literature, 279. Lit 
of the regency appointed by.his will, during the minority of Edward VI. 
282. 
Henry, prince of Wales, eldeft fon of James I. his death and charaéters 
vi, 62. 
, bifhop of Winchefter. See Y; 
Il. of France, his charac His conduct toward the 
proteflant league in Germany, 2. Makes an ineffectual attempt on 
Boulogne, 333- His treaty with England for the furrender of Boulogne, 
34z, Agrees toa martiage between his daughter Elizabeth and Rdward 
I, id. Inyades. Germany, in favour of Maurice, elector of Saxony, 
382, The emperor repulfed from Metz, 46. _Montmorency defeated 
St. Quintin, 434, Calais taken, 435. . Requires the queen-dqwager of 
Scotland to take part in his quarrel again England, 440, Concludes 
the marriage between the dauphin and the young queen, Mary of Scot- 
Jand, 78. Peace of Cateaa Cambrefis with Spain and England, v.16. 
Solicits the excommunication of queen Elizabeth, 19... Ordess the dau- 
phin and his queen to affume. the title and arms of England, ié, 1s 
killed at a tournament, 20. 
+——~—TII. of France, his character, and firft views on his. acceffion, v. 
211. Grants a peace to the Hugonots, 242. Declares himfelf as head 
of the catholic league, but is fufpecied by both parties, 74... Lofes. the 
good will of his fubjeéts, 213, Sends a fplendid embaily to Elizabeth, 
on the intended marriage between her and his brother the duke of 
Asjou, 241. Declares war againft the Hugonots, 268, Is defeated by 
Henry of Navarre, 355. Is driven from Paris, i4. . Orders the duke of 
Guife and his brother to. be affaflinated, 356. Is affaflinated himéelf 
ea aE of France, his accefion, v. 357. . Receives aid from queer 
‘ Elizabeth of England, to cppofe, the catholic league, ik. Poflefles him- 
“ felf of the fuburbs of Paris, 358. Battle of Yvree, 22. Is difeoncerted 
“by the duke of Parma, id, Receives. frefh, afliltance from Elizabesh, 
359. 361. . Motives of his changing his religion, 309. Renounces the 
proteftant faith, 370, Declares war againit Spain, 374+... His repre- 
fentations to his allies refpecting peace with Spain, 387. Concludes 2 
feparate peace, 389. He and queen Elizabeth, unknown to each other, 
entertain the fame thoughts of eftablifhing a new. fytem of policy in 
Europe, 434+ . His paflionate admiration of the picture of queen Eliza- 
beth, 527. Concludes. a treaty with James for the fupport of the; United 
Provinces, vi. 7. Is aflaffinated by Ravaillac, 56. : 
——IV. emperor of Germany, his. difputes with pope Gregory WHT. 
about the right of inveftiturea, iy 207. 
* 
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Henry V1. emperor of Germany, obtains poffeffion of Richard I. of Eng« 
land, arr fted by the archduke Leopold, ii. 23. His ignominions tréat- 
ment of him, 24. Produces and accufes him vefore the diet at Worms, 
26. Richard’s-{pirited anfwer, 2, Is threatened by ‘the pope with 
an excommunication for detaining him, 27. -Confents to  releafe 
Richard on a ranfom, 28. Richard’s narrow efcape out of his hands, 
ib. 

Hiptarchy, Saxon, in Britain, eftablithment of, ii. 26. See Kent, Northum= 
berland, Eaft Anglia, Mercia, Effex, Suffix, Weffex. 

Herbert, attorney-general, impeaches, by the king’s order, lord Kimbolton, 
and the five commoners, vi, 467. . Is impeached by the commons for it, 

73 

Hereford, Humphry de Bohun earl‘ of, confederates with Leicefter and 
other barons againft Edward I. ji. 182. Is a party in forming the pro- 
vifiotis of Oxford, 183. Is gained over by prince Edward to the royal 
caufe, 200. Refufes to ferve in the expedition againtt Gafcony, and his 
quarrel with the king on the occafion, 289. Refufes to attend the king 
to Flanders, i. A new conftable appointed in his room for that fervice, 
290. He and the earl of Norfolk. prefent a remonftrance to him at bis 
departure, 76. © They obtain from parliament a confirmation of the char- 
ters and indemnity for themfelves, which are confirmed by the king 
abroad, 291. © Joins in. the confederaty of Thomas earl of Lancafter, 
againft Piers Gavafton, 335. Pu 

—} Henry dake of, accufes the duke of ‘Norfolk in parliament ‘in 

Richard Il.’s time, iii. 35, Duel between them ftopped by the king, 

- "36. Banithed for ten years, 14. Succeeds his father in the dubedgaret 
Lancafter, 37. See Lancaffer, and Henry IV. 

Herefy, an a& pafied in the reign of Richard U. enjoining. fheriffs to appre- 
hend the preachers of, iii. 54. Repealed, 5. Fhe repeal fupprefled 
by the clergy, #5, The law of the fix articles for abolifhing paffed, ive 
194. See Ar TICLES. 

=———, perfons burnt for, William’ Sautree, ii. 65. A Lollard, 81. 
James Bainham,; iv. 132. ‘ Thomas Bilney; 133: Lambert, 193. 
Four Dutch anabaptifts, 74. Dr, Barnes, Jerome, and Gerard, 212. 
Abel, Fetherftone, and Powel, 213." Patrick H»milton, in’ Scotland, 
214. Anne Afcue, Nicholas Belenain, John Laffels, and John Adams, 
258. Withart the Scots reformer, 297. Joan Bocher, and Van Paris, 
324. Rogers, prebendary of St. Paul’s, 41i. ‘Hooper bifhop of 
Gloucefter, 412. Sanders, 4. Taylor parfon of Hadley, 2, © Phil- 
pot, archdeacon ‘of Winchefter, 413. Ferrar, bifhop of St. David’s, 
414. ‘Ridley; bihhop of London, and Latimer of Worcefter, ié. Hunter 
an apprentice, 415. ‘Thomas Hawkes, 74. A woman at Guernfey and 
her infant, i. An exprefs commiffion iffued more effe€tually to extir- 
pate it, 419. A proclamation rendering the poffeflion of heretical books 
capital, #5. An eftimate of the number of perfons burnt, i6, Arch- 
bifhop Cranmer burnt, 430. Walter Mill in Scotland, v. 23. Two 
Arians, by James I. vi. 163. .A madman, 76, 

Heretics, old law for burning of, repealed, ville 332. ' 

: 3 Herewars, 
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Eereward, an Eat Anglian nobleman, affembles his followers, and fhel- 
ters himfelf in the ifle of Ely, i. 250. Reduced by William the Con 
queror, and received into favour, 261. 

Heriot, in the Anglo-Saxon law, what, 1.225, #0?é. 

‘Herries, lord, is fent by Mary queen of ts, then in England, to Eliza- 
beth, to exprefs her readinefS to juftif} herfelf as to her bufband’s mur- 
der, v. 132. His flu@tuating conduct in’ this negociation, 133. Is 
appointed by Mary one of the commiffoners in this caufe, 134. Refafes 
tojanfwer Murray’s allegations againft Mary, at Hampton-court, 140. 
He and his affociates break up the conference, 143. Elizabeth’s reply to 
them, 144. 

Herrings, battle of between Sir John Fattolff, and the count of Dunois, 
iii, 140. 

Hertford, earl of, fon of the prot Somerfet, is privately. married to the 
lady Catharine Gray, v. 61- Is with his lady committed to the Tower, 
62. _Is profecuted in the ftar-chamber, 26, Is releafed on his wife’s 
death, 76. 

» taarquis of, anecdotes of his life, vi. 502. Is made governor to 
the prince, #4. Raifes forces for the king, and is named general of the 
weflern counties, 24. {s fent with prince Maurice into the weft, 515. 
Battle of Lanfdown, 28. 

Hexham, battle of, between Montacute brother of the earl of Warwic, arid 
the Lancaftrians, ill. 224- 

Heyle, ferjeant, his extraordinary affertion of the legal prerogative in the 
houfe of commons, in the reign of-queen Elizabeth, ve $32. 

Hialas, Peter, fent ambaflador from Ferdinand, king of Arragon; to 
Henry VII. to negociate a marriage between Prince Arthur and the In- 
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fanta Catharine, iii. 377. Negociates a truce between Henry artd James 
VV. of Scotland, 74. 

Hickes, Dr, his account of a ‘litiam or compaé&, i, 206. 

High commiflion, or ecclefiaftical commiffion, origin of that court, v. S02. 
Its gteat power and arbitrary exertion of it, 263. Its powers extended 
by the queen, 265, 454. ‘The commons remonftrate againft this court, 
Vi. 54. One eftablifhed in Scotland, 89, A review of the offences 
cognizable by this court, 168. Its authority moderated by James I. ib. 
Is abolifhed in Scotland by the general aflembly, 334. - Is abolifhed 
in England by parliament, 420- Is revived by king James Il. viii. 
267. 3 

Highlanders, and irihh, the fame people, i. 473- Came originally from the 
frifh, 2. 

Highways, the firft toll mentioned for repairing,.ii. 495. The firft general 
jaw for the repair of, by parifh duty, iv. 449. : 

Hiftorians, monkith, a charatéterof, 1. 28. 

Hiffory, ancient, canfes of its ancertainty pointed out, i. -1eghSs 

Hobbes, a character of his philofophy, and politics, vii. 346." His death, 
ib, 

Hobby, Sir Philip, is employed by the protector Somerfet,:to folicit an al- 
liance with the emperor Charles V- but fails, iv. 333+ - His-account of 
his negociation, 334. 
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Flelgate, archbifhop of York, is imprifoned on the acceffion of queen Mary, 
We 376 
Holland. fee Net 
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erlands, and United Provinces. 
Holling feed, ris account of the manner of living among the common people 
jul preceding his time, iv. 449. Curious remarks by him‘of the growth 
of luxury, 462. : 
follis, forcibly detains the fpeaker of the houfe of commons in his chair, 
il a remonftrance is pafied againtt tonnage and poundage, Vie 275.6 
Hs fentence by the court of king’s-bench, 276. Is impeached by. the 
king, 467. Propofes the declaring the generals of the parliamentary 
army traitors, vii, 131. -Is made a lord by Charles II, 350. When 
ambaflador at Paris, endeavours to make the French take part with the 
Englith againit the Dutch, 404. Is fent ambaflador, to treat with the 
Dutch at Breda, 439. Agrees to favour the intrigues of France, but ré- 
fules to accept a bribe, viii. 43. mote. : 

Holloway; a merchant of Briftol, is executed for the duke of Monmouth’s 
con{piracys vill. 198. 

Holmés, Sir Robeit, his expedition againfi the Dutch fettlements, vii, 399. 
Barns a fleet of Dutch fhips in harbour, 414. His attempt on the 
Dutch Smyrna fleet, 478. ; 

Holy Land ; {ce Crufades. 

“Homeldon, battle of, between the Piercies and the earl of Douglas, iii. 68.” 

Homilies, twelve, publithed to be read to the people, iv. 291. _Bifhop 
Gardiner’s objections to them, 293. The flavifh principles inculeated 
in them, v. 468. 

Honorius, pope, his avaricious demands on the clergy, ii. 169. 

Hooper, bishop of Gloucefter, is imprifoned on the acceflion of queen Mary, 
iv. 376. Is cruelly burnt for herefy, 472. An account of his fcruples 
at confecration, and the compromife he obtained, v. 150. 

Hops, the planting of much increafed in the reign of James I. vi. 183. 

Hopton, Sir Ralph, reduces Cornwal for Charles I. vi. 515. Is defeated at 
Torrington, vii. 62. 

battle of, between the earl of Manchefter and the royalifts, vi. 535. 

t-orjzs, forbid to, be exported by Henry VII. iii. gor, 

ppitatity, causes and effets of the decay of, in England, v. 487. 

um, Sir John, is by the houfe of commons made governor of Hull, vi. 
479. Refafes the king admittance into Tull, 489, Is deteéted in an 
intention of giving up the place, and is, with his fon, fent up to London: 
and executed, 535. 

Hotfpur ; fee Piercy. 

Howard, Sit Edward, admiral, fon of the earl of Surrey, deftroys Barton 
the Scots pirate, iii. 425. Ravages the coaft of France, 431. Is killed 
in an engagement in Conquet harbour, 74, His idea of naval courage, 
7b nate. 

, lord, commands the main body of the Englifh army at the battle 
of Flouden, iii, 438. Created earl of Surry, 4405 

= ; lady Catharine, becomes the objeét of the affections of Herry 
VIII. on his difgut againft Anne of Cleves, iv. 207. Is married to 
Henry, 211. Is accnfed to the king of incontinency, 218. Her con- 
feflion, 
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fellion, 219; Is attainted by parliament, 220. Beheaded with the 
_ vifcountefs of Rocheford, 221. 


mars 

Howard, \ady Frances, is married to the earl of Effex, vi. 67. Receives 
him from his travels with obftinate difguft, 72. Contraéts a familiarity 
with Carre vifcount Rochefter, 24. Procures the diferace of Sir Thomas 
Overbury, 68, Is divorced, and married to Carre, then earl of Somer 
fet, 70. Procures Overbury to be poifoned, i6. Is found guilty of 
Overbury’s death, 77. Is pardoned, 78. Dies in obfcurity, 74. 

, lord, one of the cabal of fix, his evidence again{t lord Ruffel, viit. 
190. Gives evidence againft Algernon Sidney, 1975 and againit 
Hambden, 198. 

Hubert, archbifhop of Canterbury, and chief jufticiary, punifhes Fitz Of 
Bert, a licentious lawyer, ii. 37. Affifts John, in his claim to the fuc- 
ceffion on Richard’s death, 41. Summons a fynod by his legatine au- 
thority, 56. Dies, 57. 

. a fervant of earl Bothwel, “is executed for the murder of Darnley, 

and charges queen Mary with being acceffary to It, Ve 142. 

- de Burgh, chief jufticiary, is chofen joint protector of the realm 
with the bifhop of Winchefter, on the death of the earfof Pembroke, ii. 
152, ‘Takes Rockingham caftle on the earl of Albemarle’s rebellion, 
153. Executes Conftantine Fitz Arnulf and his affociates for a rebellious 
riot in London, 154. Obtains of the pope a bull, decliring Henry IL!. 
of age for government, 155. His charaétér, 159. His removal from 
the miniftry, and fubfequent viciflitudes, 160, 

Hudibras, the event on which that poem was founded, vii. 332. .Charac- 
ter of that performance, Vill. 337+ : 

Hud/on's Bay company, its charter when firft granted, viii. .329.- 

Hugonots, or French proteftants. See Condé; Coligni ; Navarre, Anthony 
king of; Guife; Medicis, Catharine de ; Mantmorency; &c. Battle 
of Dreux, 572. . Battle of St. Dennis, and fiege of Chartres, 136. 
The court agrees to an accommodation, 74. A {cheme formed for {eiz- 
ing the prince, of Condé and the adwiral Coligni, 74. Battle of Jarnac, 
and death of Condé, #4. ‘Battle of Moncontcur, 188. Charles marries 
his fifter to the prince of Navarre, 205, ‘The queen of Navarre poifoned, . 
3}. Maflacreof Paris, 26. , Are calumniated at foreign courts to palliate 
thefe barbarities, 206. Take arms again, 209. Make peace with — 
Henry Ill. 212. The catholic league formed againft them by the duke 
of Guile, 75, _ War declared againit them again, 268. Afiiftance fent 
to the .king of Navarre by Elizabeth, 355. The Englith Sips fent 
againft Rochelle defert, vi. 208. The Dutch affit the French in re- 
ducing that town, 209. Rochelle reduced, 263. A toleration conti- 
nued tothem, #4. Are perfecuted and driven out of Franée, by the re- 
vocation of the edi&t of Nantz, vill. 243+ 

Hull, a magazine formed there by the parhament, and Sir John Hotham, 

“appointed governor, Vie 479- The king refufed admittance into, 45). 

Hime, lord, procures the regency of Scotland to be conferred on the duke 
of Albany; iv., 6. Is traduced to the regent, 7. Makes war againft 
the regent, and is put to death, 8. ; 

Ggz Hume, 
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Hume, Sit David, affafiinates Darcy, warden of the marches in Scots 
land, iv..8- 

———, lord, joins a confederacy of Scots nobles, to protect prince James 
againft the attempts of Bothwel, and to punifh the murderers of Darnley, 
v.119.. Surrounds Mary and Bothwel in Borthwic caftle, who efcape 
from him, 2d. 

——-, lord, figns a proteftation againft the liturgy in Scotland, vi. 329. 

Huntér, an apprentice, burnt for herefy, iv. 415. 

Hufoandry, remarks on the regulations to promote it, enaéted by Henry 
VII. ili, 403. ‘ 
ufs, John, burnt for herefy by the council of Conftance, iit, 119. 

Hyde, Sir Edward, is made chancellor, and created earl of Clarendon, vii. 
351. see Clarendox, 
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Fa M AIC A, the ifland of, taken from the Spaniards by Pen and Ve- 

nables, Vile.255- 
“fames 1. of England, an examination into his pretenfions to the crown, vi. 
1. His fucceffion admitted by Elizabeth on her death-bed, 2. ‘For- 
bids the refort of people to him on his journey to London, 3. His pro- 
fufe diftribution of titles, 25. - His partiality to his countrymen, #5, Re- 
ceives embafifes of congratulation, 6. Concludes a treaty with France, 
forthe fupport of the United Provinces, 7.. A confpiracy againft him 
detested, 8. Summons a conference of divines at Hampton-court, on 
points of faith and religious. diftipline, 10. Why averfe to the puri- 
ans, 11» His behaviour at the conference, 13. His reply when foli- 
cited in favour of prophecyiogs, 14. Summons a parliament, 75, Or- 
ders that no out-law fhall’be chofen, 18.- Orders the commons to con- 
fer with the judges concerning the eleétion of Sir Francis* Goodwin, an 
out-law, ig. Compromiles the affair with them, 76, His mifteken 
government and regal ‘prerogative, 22, Calls in and annuls 
or monopoliés,° 23. Public-fpirited ‘attempts “of the com- 
Jefirous of at’ union between the two kingdoms, 25. 
dns backward in granting fupplies to him, 26. Prorogues 
he parliam 27. Concludés 2 peace with Spain, 75. \ His eagernefs 
for a ceffation of hoftilities, 28.. Why ignorant of foreign politics, 29. 
1s itriét in executing the penal laws againft papifts, 30. ° Hiftory of the 
gunpowder confpiracy, 31. Receives obfcure hints of it, 34. His 
dpeech to parliament on this occafion, 38. His religious fentiments ex- 
plained, 74. Remarks on his fpeech in favour’ of the projected union 
of the two,kingdoms, 40. Aflumes the ttile of king of Great Britain, 
42. Checks the commohs in an intended petition againit popifh recu- 
fants, and for lenity toward the puritans, 43. Lays open his necefiities 
to parliament, but is mortified with a refufal of fuitable fupplies, 46. 
Caufes of the prefent poverty of the crown, 47. How induced to ar- 
bitrary €xertions of his prerogative, 49. A {pirit difcoverable among 
the commons for reforming the conftitution on free principles, 51. “Owns 
proclamations 
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proclamations not to be 
for them, ¢2. Ence 
purveyance, 54. His ple: 
cures Voritinus,; an Arminian prof 
United Provinces, 67. ‘How i 
the abfolute decrees of God, 
refutation of papi J 


ual to laws, but pleads precedents and utility 
z inquifhment of wardfhips and 
e occafion, 7b, ‘note, Pro- 
jivinity, to be banifhed from the 
iced at Jenoth to alter his opinion of 
Founds 2 colleve at Chelfea for the 
pifts and | 167, His plan’ for the*civilizing 
Treland, 68. Death and charaéter i ince of Wales, 62. Mar- 
ries the princefs Elizabeth to’ the eleGor Palatine, 63. His rapid pro- 
motion of Robert Carre young ‘Scots gent 64. Undertakes 
his education, 7d. 2 i rd Devereux by 
marriage, 66, Is pr > the divorcee of lady Effex, 69. 
Creates Carre earl of Somer money by the fale of utiles, 
71. Calls a parliament, ib. er, and imprifons fome 
of the members, 73. In! n in, political converfa- 
tion, 74. . Young Georg Villiers introduc 5 Makes Vil- 
liers his cup-bearer, 2b, Is informed of t as Over- 
bury’s death, 77. Orders: a, ftriét inc Pardons 
Somerfet and his lady, 7%. His conduct in this inftance extenuated, 79. 
Creates Villiers duke of Buckingham, 7d. and lord high sdmiral, 76. 
Delivers up the cautionary towns to the Durch for m 80. His 
motives to this compofition explained, 12. Propofes. to vifit Scotland, 
83. °His former endeavours to eftablith erifcopal authority in Scotland, 
84. Propofes to the Scots parliament a law, for'the government of the 
church to be velted ‘in him and the bifhops, 89. Is forced-to drop the 
act, go. Summons a meeting of Scots bifhops aad clerey at St. Andtews, 
ib. Is referred by them to a general aflembly, 72. Reloétance of the 
general aflembly in admitting the ceremonies enjoined by him, iés Al- 
lows, by proclamation in England, fports and exercifes on the Sunday, 
92. Releafes Sir Walter Raleiyh, and grants perm fion for his expedi- 
tion to Guiana, 94. Executes Raleigh'on his return, 99. | Why he re- 
fafed to acknowledge the elector Palatine as king~of Bohemi ae 
The nation difcontented at his inattivity in the clector’s caat 
tains fupplies from parliament, 107. His reply to the reprefenta 
grievances; 103. Fall of the chancellor Bacon, 109,  Prorogues ‘the 
parliament, 110. Recals his patents for monopolies, and redreffes 
grievances, Tit. The commons remonftrate to him in favour of the 
eleétor Palatine, and againft the Spanifh match, 112. . Reproves the 
houfe for this meafure, 113. They repeat their remonitrance, 114. 
His behaviour to the committee who prefent it, 115. Pears the pro- 
teflation of the commons out of their journals, 116. Diffolves the par- 
liament, and punithes the leaders of the oppofition, 7b. ~The? rs marks 
of both parties on thefe difputes between him and the-parliament, 115. 
Negociates with the emperor in favour of the elector Palatine, 227. 
Perfuades him to fubmiffion, 124. His want of fpirit ridiculed abroad, 
jb. His efforts to conclude the Spanifh match, 7d. His confent ob- 
tained for prince Charles’s journey to Spain, which he repents afie’wards 
130. Is bullied by Buckingham into com} fiance, 131. Conceflions ia 
favour of the catholic religion made by him in the marriage treaty, 135 
G e3 Yields 
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Yields to Buckingham’s oppofition to the match, 137. Affents to 
Buckingham’s infincere reprefentation of the affair to parliament, 141, 
Agrees to a war with Spain, 142. Endeavours to juflify the earl of 
Middiefex, impeached by the commons, 144. Begins to eftrange him- 
felf from Buckingham, 146. Receives intimations of Buckingham’s 
{chemes from the Spanith ambaflador, 147. Sends forces to affift the 
Dutch againft Spain, 149. Enters into a treaty for the marriage of 
Charles with the princefs. Henrietta of France, 24. .Undertakes the 
recovery of the palatinate, but to no purpofe, 151. Dies, 153, His 
charaéter, 26. Charaéter of his queen, 154. The number of peers 
created by him, 25. His moderation in cacfes tried before the court of } 
high commiffion, 158. Two Arians burnt in this reign, 163. A re- 
view of manners during this reign, 166. Difcouraged the gentry living 
in town, 169. Inflance of his liberality, 173.. His attention to the 
navy, 180. His averfion to tobacco, 188, His character as. a writer, 
196. His reafon for expelling Toby Matthews from the houfe of com- 
mons, $50. His notions of the regal power, from his_book of The true 
laws of free monarchies, 553. Tuquiry into his conduct in the cafe of Sir 
Walter Raleigh, ¢55. Remarks on his adminiitration in general, 560. 
Js acknowledged by parliament to have allowed more freedom of debate 
than any of his predeceflors, 566, The general notions of the. Englih 
governmentat this time, #4. Teftimony of the advantages derived from 
his peaceable difpofition, 568. 
James Il. hisacceffion and firit profeffions, viii. 215. Orders by procla- 
mation a continuance of the cuftoms and excife, 216. Goes publicly 
to. mafs, 217. Sends an agent to the pope, 76. His reception of the 
exclufionifts, 218, His attachment to Mrs, Sedley,-219. Summons a 
parliament, 220. His fpeech to parliament. on the fubject of his reve- 
nue, 2. Receives a grant of his revenue during life, 224. | Mon- 
mouth’s rebellion fupprefied, 229, His undifguifed and peremptory 
language to parliament, 239. Prorogues, and after diffolves it, 242, 
Remarks on his improdence with refpcét to religion, 2b,. His refolute 
exertion of the difpenfing power, 244. Endeavours to eftablith it by the 
cafe of Sir Edward Hales, 26. Difplaces four judges, 247. Brings four 
popith lords into the privy council, 250. His violent meafures for the 
eftablifhment of popery in Ireland, 251. Revives the court of high 
commiffion, 254. Iffues a declaration of general indulgence, and faf- 
pends the penal laws againft nonconformity, 256.. Sufpends .all penal 
Jaws in. ecclefiaftical affairs,,and grants a general liberty of confcience, 
257, Pays court to the diflenters, 258, . Sends a.folemn embafly to 
Rome, 260. Four catholic bifhops confecrated, 262. Diffolves the 
parliament, 24. Recommends a Benediétine to a degree at Cambridge, 
264. His conteft with Magdalen-college, 265. Repeats his declara- 
tion of indulgence, and orders it to be read in churches, 267, Com- 
mits fix bifhops, with the primate, to the Tower, for petitioning againtt 
the declaration of indulgence, 269, Orders Gifford, doétor of the Sore 
bonne, to be eleéted prefident of Magdalen-college, 273., _ Birth of the 
prince of Wales, 74, Applies to the prince of Orange for his concur- 
rence in his fchemes, 279. Shews his difpleafure againit the oe A 
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281.. Is.informed by Lewis XIV. of the prince of .Orange’s fchemes. 
287. . Difavows Lewis’s memorial to the States, in his ‘favour, 230. 
His army and navy become difaffeed and mutinous, 7d. Retracts his 
meafure., 291, The prince of Orange lands at Toi bay, 294. His 
chief officers and foldiery defert him, 295. Is deferted by prince George 
of Denmark, and the princefs Anne, 296. His confternation at his 
misfortunes, 297- I@ues writs for a new parliament, and fends com~- 
miffioners to treat with the prince of Grange, 298. Sends away the 
queen and prince, and flies, 301. ~Is feized by the populace, and 
brought back to London, 303. Embarks for France, 305. His cha- 
raéter, 20. 

James, fon of Robert king of Scotland, afterwards James 1. taken prifoner 
and educated by Henry 1V. of England, ili. 75. His father dies, #5. 
Carried to France by Henry V. 124. Reftored by the duke of Bedford, 
128. Murdered, 129. 

IL. of Scotland, general view of his cordué, ii 220. How 
killed, id. 

= JIT. of Scotland, his chara@ter, iii. 332. Enters into a feven years 
truce with Henry VII. 333. Murdered, 352. 

IV. of Scotland, fucceeds on the murder of his father, iii. 3 
Receives Perkin Warbec, and marries him to a Scots lady, 371. 
vades England in conjunétion with Perkin, #6. Makes a truce with 
Henry VII. and fends Perkin away, 378. Marries Margaret eldeft 
daughter of Henry Vil. 386. Sends a fleet to afit the French againit 
Henry VIII. 426. Ravages Northamberland, 437. . Lofes his ume 
with lady Ford, i. Defeated, and fuppofed to be kuled at the baitle 
of Flonden, 439+ 

_-— V. of Scotland, is withdrawn by his mother Margaret, from the 
power of the duke of Albany, regent of Scotland, iv. 7. Flies from 
the power of the earl of Angus, 125. Takes the government into his 
own hands, 4. Refufes to concur with his uncle Henry of England in 
fhaking off the yoke of Rome, 124. Afiits Francis againft the empe- 
ror, 145. Is married to Francis’s daughter Magdalen, 146. Death of 
queen Magdalen, ib. Is betrothed to the dutchefs dowager of Longue- 
ville, whom Henry hotwithfanding folicits in marriage, 201. She is 
fent to Scotland, #5. 1s perfuaded by Henry to join him in his religi- 
ous innovations, 216. His clergy diffuade him, 74. Henry publifhes 
a manifefto againft him, 227. Sir Robert Bowes defeated by the lords 
Hume and Huntley, 228. Is difeoncerted in his operations, by the 
difaffetion of his nobility, 229- Removes lord Maxwell, and appoints 
Oliver Sinclair general of this army, ib. Battle of Solway, 7b. His 
death and ¢haraéter, 230. : 

————- prince, fon of Mary queen of Scotland and her bafband lord Darn- 
ley, born, v. 100. Is protected by an affociation of nobility, from 

the attempts of Bothwel, to get him into his power, 118, His mother fors 
ced to refign the crown, 124. See the next article. 

—_— Vil of Scotland, proclaimed and crowned, an infant, v. 125. 
His party openly e(poufed by queen Elizabeth, 202. 209. ‘he earl of 
Morton refigns the regency to him, 23(. Count D’Aubigney is ient by 
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him from the Englifh intereft, 28. Creates 
2 Is feized by an affociation of the no- 
’ Lenox and Arran, 248, Sunmons a 
ention of e s,, 24. Receives an embdly from 
to diffemble his refentment at his ditention, 
‘ pe, and fummons his friends to atterd hm, 25 45 
Walfingham fent by Elizabeth to difcover his true character, 255 -Sume 
Writes a copy of verfes in praife of Sir Phi- 
Sidney, 277. Elcapes from the artifices of the E ‘ 
Dr. Wotton, 279. Concludes a league with Elizabeth for ther mutual 
defence, 7 c j 
Elizabeth againft the execution of his mother, 321. His behwiour on 
this event, E uinft the Spanth inva- 
fion, 336. tries a daughter of Denmark, 352- Goes overto Ner- 
way to fetch his bride, 333. Philip of Spain excites confpiracie againit 


D’Aubigney earl of Leno: 
ility, from out of the} 
atliament and con 


Jld o ‘ 
him, 371. Drives the catholic lords who combined againft hm out of 
the kingdom, 373. Negociates to enfure his fucceffion to Englad, 421, 
Sends an em baffy to Elizabeth on the fuppreffion of Effex’s infrreétion, 
432. Is appointed heir to the Englifh crown by Hlizabeth, 4.7. See 
James I, ot Exgland. 

‘Jane Gray, lady, fee Gray, 
Jaguéline, countels of Hainault; fee Hainault. 
J4arnac, battle of, between the duke of Anjou, and prince of Cindé, v, 


186. 


eon Baflike, of Charles I. an enquiry into its authenticity, vii. 153. A 
character of the work, 1 SA. 

Ida, The Saxon prince arrives in Britain, conquers Northumberlind and 
founds the kingdom of Bernicia, i. 25. 

Fefferies, lord chief juftice, procures the conviction of Algernon Sidney. 

vill. 187, His cruelty toward thofe who had engaged in Mormouth’s 

rebellion, 233. Isrewarded with the chancellorfhip and a pecrare, 236. 

1s appointed one of the commiffioners on the revival of the courtof high 

commiflion, 254, note. Declines in favour by his adherence to ‘he pro- 

teftant faith, 264. Is killed by the mob, 302. 

Jephfon, colonel, makes a motion in parliament for giving Cromvell the 
the title of king, vii, 269, 

Jergeau, the earl of Suffolk befieged and taken prifoner there, iii, 49. 

Jerom of Prague, burnt for herefy by the council of Conftance, iii. { 1Q. 

Jerufalem, conguered by the Mahometan Arabs, i, 293. Matfterel by the 
Turks, i,’ Their depredations on the Chriftian pilgrims to, thefirft rife 


frey of Bouillon made king of, 312. 

‘s, the motives of the eftablifhment of that order, v. 237. Craratter 
J Campion and Parfons fent into England, 238. Campin exe- 
239. Five executed for the popifh plot, viii. 110. 
chara€ter of that people, ii, 3. How they came to practit ufury, 
‘orbidden by an edié& to appear at the coronation of Richad I. id. 
A mafiacre of, 76. ~The gtedt oppreilions exercifed againft then under 
the Anglo-Norman kings, 136, A maflacre and plunder of, encuraged 
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by Fit-Richard, mayor of London, ii. 198. extortions practifed ‘upow 
them dring the reign of Henry Ill, 225. The pretences made ule of 
to oppefs them, 226. Are accufed of adulterating the coin, and cruelty 
ufed b: Edward I, 236. Banifhed by him, and robbed and perfecuted. 
at the inque-port towns, 237. 

Images, \hen they beganto be worfhipped, i. 65. 

Imprifoncent, arbitrarily infli&ted by officers of fate during the reign of 
queen Slizabeth, v. 456. 465. See Petition of right. 

Ina, kin; of ‘Weflex, his wife and glorious reign, i. 54. Bequeéaths his 
kingdon to Adelard, his queen’s brother, 55. 

Incident, 0 Scorland, an account of, and its effects, vi. 428, 

Inclofures obfervations on the law of Henry VII. againft, ili. 403. An 
infurretion in Northamptonhhire, for the deftruction of, vi, 44. 

Independets, rife and character of that party, vii. 18. Is the firft Chri 
tian fe¢ which admitted of toleration, 20. Adopt republican principles, 
21. brm a party in parliament againit the pre(byterians, 76, Reduce 
the patiament under fubjection to the army, 104. Affront the Scots 
commilioners on their departure, 115. Obtain the entire command of 
the paliament, by the violent excluiion of the prefbyterian members by 

__ the arny, 131. 

Indies. \ee Haft and We). 

Indulgenc, the declaration of, publifhed by king Charles II. vii. 387. 
Repeaed, 476. Recalled, 504. A general declaration of, publifhed 
by Janes II. viil, 256. Is repeated, and ordered to be read in churches, 
267. 

Indulgences, from what motives the fale of them, promoted by pope Leo X. 
iv. 33. The produce from, how applied by him, 34. Licentious con~ 
du& othe venders of them, 7. The fale of, preached againft by Mar- 
tin Luher. See Luther, and Reformatitn., AA large cargo of, taken on 
board wo Spanifh fhips, v. 362, Not productive of a total diffolution of 
moraliy, 451, 

Induftry inquiry into the caufes of the low fate of, in the time of Henry 
VII. ii, 403. 

Infantry Swils, their advantages over the heavy armed cavalry in ufe at the 
timeo: Henry VII. ili. 432. 

Innocent iI. pope, his character, and ftate of the papacy, at his promo- 
tion. i, 56. Levies a fortieth of ecclefiaftical revenues for’ the relief of 
the Ebly Land, #4. His conduc on the double election of Reginald, 
and Jhn de Gray to the fee of Canterbory, 58. Sets both of them 
afide, ind appoints cardinal Langton to be primate, 60, His myfterious 
prefen to John, to pacify him, 2@. Lays tbe kingdom under an inter- 
di& o1 account of Jolin’s oppolition, 62. Excommunicates the empe~ 
ror Oho, 66. Pubjifhes a crufade againft the Albigenfes, 76. Ex- 
communicates John, 67. « Abfolves John’s fubjeéts from their allegiance 
to hin, 68. Offers John’s kingdom to Philip of France, 69. — His 
privat inftructions to Pandolf, his legate to Philip, 70. Takes off ‘his , 
jnterd%s, 76. Inclines to favour john againft his barons, 81. Is ap- 
plied o by John, complaining of ‘his being forced to grant the great 
charte by his barons, 91. Annuls the charter by a bull, 92. 

ix Innocent 
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Janocent IV. pope: calls 2 general council at Lyons, to excommunicate the 
emperor Frederic, ii. 170. His claims of Ecclefiaftical revenues, 24, 
Offers the kingdom of Sicily to Richard earl of Cornwal, who refufes it, 
171. 

Inoiofa, the Spanith ambaffador, gives James J. a paper, difcovering the 
fchemes of the duke of Buckingham, vi. 147. 

Inflitution of a Chrifian man, a weatife fo called, wrote and publifhed by 
Henry VIII. iv. 223. 

Intercurfus magnus, or great treaty of commerce, concluded _betweem Eng- 
jand and the Flemings, iii, 378, 

Intereft of money, when firft regulated by law, iv. 278. Declared illegal 
by parliament, 354. The rates of, how limited in England and France, 
in the time of queen Elizabeth, v. 483. The rates of, in the reign of 
James I. vi, 172. 

Inveflitures, difpuie between pope Gregory VII. and the emperor Henry 
IV. concerning, i. 267. Between pope Pafcal IJ, and Henry J, of 
England, 326. Artfices of the popes, to annex the privileges of, to the 
papacy, ii, 59. 

eax D Arc, commonly called the Maid of Orleans, her hiftory previous 
to her public attions, iii. 142, Becomes infpired with a defire to aflitt 
Charles VII. opprefied by the Englifh, 76, Applies to the governor of 
Vaucoulears, who fends her to the king, 143. Offers to raife the fiege 
of Orleans, 4. Examined by the theologians, and parliament, 144. 
Entrofted with the command of a convoy to fupply Orleans, 145. En- 
ters Orleans with fafety, 146, Another convoy enters unmolefted, 6. 
Drives the Englifh from one of their péfts, 147. Mafters two others, 
148. Wounded, id. ‘The befiegers retire, 149. Takes Jergeau, 
whither the earl of Suffolk had retired, by affanlt, 26. The probable 
fhare fhe had in thefe enterprizes, 150. Attends the coronation of 
Charles at Rheims, 152. General terror which the reports of her raifed, 
7b, Inclines to return home, but is detained by Dungis, 154. Goes 
to the affitance of Compeigne, and is taken prifoner, ib. Review of 
her condu&, 155. ‘Tried for forcery, 156. Interrogatories put to her, 
157: Ropdemnce ib, Recants her pretenfions to. infpiration, 158. 
Burnt, 70, 

Fobu, fourth fon of king Henry II. his father’s kind intentions ip his fa- 
vour, i. 434. Sent to reduce Ireland without effect, 453. His father’s 
grief on finding him a party in his brother Richard's revolt, 462. The 
bounty of his brother Richard I. to him, ii. 2. Marries Avila, daugh- 
ter of the earl of Gloucefter, i. Summons a council at Reading, in his 
brother Richard’s abfence, to oppofe the tyranny of Longchamp, bifhop 
of Ely, guardian of the realm, 17. Is feduced from his allegiance by 
the offers of Philip of France, i6. Abetts Philip’s invafion of Norman- 
dy, 24. Claims the kingdom of England, as heir to his brother, whom 
he reported to be dead, 25... Returns to France, and openly acknow- 
ledges his alliance with Philip, iJ. All his poffeffions in England for- 
feited on account of this treafon,.29. The laconic letter fent him by 
Philip on Richard’s releafe, 30. His treacherous conduét to Philip, pre- 
vious to his fubmitting to his brother, 31. Retrofpeét of his meafures 
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to fecure the fucceftion, while his brother was abfent in Paleftine, 40. 
Tis acceffion to the crown on Richard’s death, 41. Concludes a peace 

with Philip, 42. Procures a divorce from his wife, and efpoufes Ifa- 
bella, daughter of the count of Augouleme, who had been married to 
the court dé la Marche, 43. His nobles refufe to attend him to quelt 
the commotions in Francé, without a confirmation of their privileges, id. 
But are intimidated by him, 44, Incenfes the Norman barons againtt 
him, 4. Violates his engagements to Philip, 45. ‘Takes young Ar- 
thur, duke of Bricanny, prifoner, with the count de la Marche, and 
other Norman Barons, 46. His conference wih Arthur, 47. Kills 
him, i. Generally detefted for this cruel aét, 48, Is fummoned be- 
fore Philip to anfwer for this murder, and, on non-appearance, fen- 
ténced to forfeit all his royalties in France, 49. Befieges Alengon,’ but 
obliged to abandon it by the addrefs of Philip, 7, Refigns himfelf to 
a flupid ina@iivity, 50. Flies over to England on the taking of Cha- 
teau Gaillard, 53. The pofieflion of Normandy recovered by the 
French, 54. Oppteffes his barons for deferting him in Normandy, 7d. 
Makes ineffe€tual preparations for recovering Normandy, 55. Makes a 
difgraceful expedition to Rochelle, #0. Remarks on the tendency of his 
behaviour, #4. His condué on the clandeftine eleion of Reginald to 
the fee of Canterbury, 57. Procures John de Gray, bifhop of Nor- 
wich, to be elected, 58. Appeals to the popé on the occafion, id, His 
rage on the pope's fetting afide both competitors, and appointing car+ 
dinal Langton tothe primacy, 61. Expels the monks of Chrift-church, 
7b. Is threatened with an interdi&, 62. His oppofition and incapa- 
city to fupport it, #%. The kingdom interdiéted, and the immediate 
confequences of it, 74. His retaliation, 64, His cruel treatment of 
William de Braoule’s wife and fon, 66. Is excommunicated, 1d. His 
treatment of Geoffrey, archdeacon of Notwich, 67. His bifhops with. 
draw themfelves out of the kingdom, 68. Is deferted by his nobility, 
ib. Propofes a conference with Langton, but his terms rejected by him, 
i6, His fubjes abfolved from their allegiance to him, 74. His king- 
dom offered by the pope to Philip of France, who, prepares an armament 
to take poffeffion of it, 69. Affembles his vaflals at Dover, to oppofe 
him, 70. Is prevailed on by the legate Pandolf, to fubmitto the pope, 
ib. Refigns his kingdom to the pope, 71+ His mean homage to Pan- 
dolf, 72. His erie) refentment to Peter of Pomfret, 73. Propofes an 
invafion of France, but is deférted by his barons, 74. His abject fub- 
miffions to Langton and the prelates who returned with him, 75. ‘The 
exorbitant claims of reftitution by his clergy, 76. The interdict taken 
off, #6, Makes a fruitlefs expedition to France, 77. His barons 
confederate for a renewal of their charter of liberties, 79. Their for- 
mal demand theredf, 80. Yields the right of inveftitures to his clergy 
to attach them to him, 24. Appeals to the pope again{t his barons, 81. 
Refufes to grant their demands, ib, They commence hoftilities againtt 
him, 82. He figns the great charter of Englith liberties, 84. Makes 
farther conceflions to them, 89. ‘Twenty-five barons appointed confer- 
vators of this charter, go. Takes} fecret meafures to oppofe his barons, 
and applies to the pope, 9! Receives forces from abroad, with the 
2 > pope’s . 
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pope's bull againft the gre éat charter, 92. Befieges and takes the caftle 
of Rochefter, 93. His cruel treatment of the garrifon, and devaftation 
in the open country, 3 The barons offer the kingdom to Lewis, fon 
of Philip of Fr ance, 94% Is defeated by the French foldiers on the arrival 
of Lewis, 95. Dies, 97. His character, 76. His children, 98. Granted 
the firft charter to the city of London, 99. His cruel extortion of money 
from a very rich Jew, 226. 

Jobn, king cf France, fon of Philip de Valois, puts the conftable d’Eu to 
death, ii. 45 . Seizes Chale king of Navarre, and imprifons him, 41. 
Is ‘defeated and taken prifoner gf Poidiers, by prince Edward, 458, 
Is. nobly’treated by Edward,«459. Is carried to London, 4€o. Con- 
cludes a difhonourable treaty Wits Edward, which is difclaimed by the 
dauphin, 465. Recovers his liberty by the treaty of Bretigni, 469. 
Ratifies thi is treaty at Calais, 470. Returns to England, and dies, 471. 

» Don, of Auftri iag is appointed governor of the Low Countries: on 

the death of Requefens 9g. Isf forced to agree to the treaty called 

the pacification of Gl ‘ent, ib. Breaks this treaty, and feizes Namur, 
zz0.. Projets a marriage with Mary queen of Scots, 25. “Gains an 
advantage over the Flemings at Gemblours, 222. Is poifoned, as fup. 

pofed, by Philip, 76. 

TI. duke of Bri ae , marries his brother’s daughter, ‘as his heirefs, 
to Charles de B il, AUS, 

jobn of Gaunt, See Lancafter. 

Jobujon compared with Shakefpe are as a dramatic writer, vie 192, 

‘Fones, colonel, contributes to the defeat of Charles I, at Chefter, vii. 61. 

——, Inigo, is prof the parliament, for affifting in rebuilding 
the cathed;al of St. Paul, vii, 341. 

Tie Mic} atés an infurre@tion in Coraw al againft Henry VII, 

eated and executed; 376. 
Journals be houje of commons, when they firft began to be regularly 
Kept, ue “ 

Feyce, cornet, feizes king Charles I. at Holdenby, and carries him to the 
army, vii. 88. 

dreland, an ex; peataon. againft, undertaken by Henry If. i. 423. State of, 
atthat time, 424. Its ; difting foverei ignties, 425... G ‘ait to Henry Il. 
by pope Adrian {ll.426. See Dermot, Strongbow, and Fitz-§rephens. 
Improper condué of the Englifh with regard to, 430. Piers Gavatton 
made lord- ee by Edward If. ii. 331. 1s grievoufly oppreffed 
by the Englith, Robert Bruce king of Scotland, mialked an un- 
facéslahil exposition to, ib. Annual expence of, to England, in the reign 
of Henry V. ili. rz1. Attached to the houfe of York, 325- . Revolts 
under the pretenfions of Lambert Simnel, ib, Sir Edward P oynings fent 
over to reduce the malcontents in that king deg 367. His memorable 
ftaute, 6, Ineffectual attempts upon, by Perkin W “atbec, 370. Erect. 
ed into.a kingdom by parliament, iv. 221. ‘note. Is invaded by the 
Spanith general San Jofepho, v. 233. The cruelty of lord Gray on re- 
dacing thé invaders, 234. The imperfect dominion of England over, 
395+. Cruel treatment of the natives, 396. Hiftory of Shan Oneale, 


398. Account of the earl Thomond, 4oo. Tyrone rebels, 401. De- 
feat 
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feat of the Englifl he earl of Effex fent 
éver, 404. His il § eaty between Effex and T LIONE, 4085 

Effex eee gOeS OVE land, 409. The truce broke b by T Tyree ne, » 
412. Tyrone driven into the Moraffes by Mountjoy, At3., A% bet Englifh 
troops there paid with baie money, 435. Is invade oy rds, 
436. Tyrone and the Spaniards red Juced, 438. Tyrone (Berelitars to the 
ries 44 +5. The civi nization of, undertaken by James I. vil. 53. An ex- 
v, ib, Gavelkind and taniitty, 59. » Lhefe 
inglith laws introduced, id. Colonies plant 
to the crown by attainders, 60. The plan 
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of civilization pli yed by Charles l. 429. The Englith proteftants there 
adopt the “unseat Opinions, and popular pretenfions of the Englith 


} 
hoafe of:commons, 430. The men rai‘ed by Scrafford to ferve againft 
the Scots, reduced; 432: Are withheld fro in entering the Spanifh fer- 
yice, 24.. .A confpiracy formed to ex; 
the Enclith in Uliter, 
Englith extended throug 


ceived in Dublin, 441. 


iglith, 433. Maffacre of 
d cruel treatment of the 


ot he fugitives re- 

the Irith infar 
gents, 442. The rebels def by Scots troops 
fent to fupprefs them, 543- tz the “ki ngdom by 
thefe’devaftations, 544. A eeslutiba au ided with the ‘rebels’ by. the 
ki ing’s order, 546. Gldmorgan’s treaty with the counci il of ‘Kilkenny, 
vii. 67. A new rebellion excited by Rinuccini, the pope’s nuncio,"162. 
am nuncio ‘is driven out of the iflan :d; 163..*Fhe carrifons reduced for 

the king by Ormond, 164, “Cromwel is chofen lord lieutenant by the 
coancil of ftate, id. His — faccefies there,-165.. Is reduced by Tre- 
ton, 206. <A viev viof t the admin under the ‘proteCtorate of 
Oliver Cromwel, 1 i Connaught,°445. 
Court’ of claims erecte to royaliits, 
446. An intended i 
of, prohibited fron t giand, 44 Succeffion of 
lords lieutenants, vill. 16 Ormond: {ent over again, r6z.° Violent 
meafures, of ‘king James in’ favour “of “posery, 252 Tyreonnel made 
Jord lieutenant, 24. “The corporation-chartérs anne tilled: ‘and new ones 
ranted, fubject to the kineg’s will, 260. ‘Fhe offices of government 

there filled with catl 

Treland, father, tried aud executed with Grove and Pickering; for the popifh 
plo’, viii. go. 

Ireton, fon-in-law to Oliyer Cromwel, is wound led and’taken prifonerat the 


traction there 
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battle of Nafeby, vil. §7 sr, tto.- Propotes to Cromwel a 
meeting to confider of ahd bringing the king to a trial, 


ib, His fpeech-in pe 
His cruelty on the 
judges to try the-ki 


ther’ treaty with the king, 112. 
28, Is appointed one Of the 

commander ip chief in Ireland by 

Cronive}: 187. His Mesthere, 205. Takes Limeric, and dies-of 
the plague, 206. His titafaéter, 7b. 

Yabella, daughver of ae count of Angouleme, is taken by her father from 
her hufband the count de la sche, and mariied to king Joba, ii. 43. 
Her children by Joba, Matries*theconnt de la Marche on Jo!mn’s 

death, 


al 
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death, 164. Her children by him fent to England. to vifit their brother 
Henry Ill, i | Henry’s bounty of riches and honours to them, 165. 
They are banifhed, 185. 
Vabeila, daughter of Philip, king of France, contracted to prince Edward of 

England, ii. 297. Is married to him when king, 330. Her character 

/ and averfion to Piers Gavalton, 26. Is infulted, and fome of her retinue 
killed by lord Badlefmere, 347. Goes to Paris to mediate between her 
hufband and her brother Charles the Fair, 351. _ Her expedient to this ; 
end, 7b. Becomes acquainted with Roger Mortimer, 352. Her inti . 
macy with him, 7, Engages in aconfpiracy againft the king, 76. Afs 
fiances her fon to the daughter of the count of Holland and Hainault, 
354. Lands with an army in Suffolk, 74. Is joined by the barons, #2. 
Her declaration, 74.. The city of London declares for her, 355. She 
calls a parliament, which depofes Edward, 356. Is confined, on the 
execution of Mortimer, 379. 

» daughter of Charles VI. of France, married to Richard Il. of 

England, iti, 26, Returned to her father, 66. 

, queen of Caftile, ‘and wife of Ferdinand, king of Arragon, dies, iii, 
390. Her danghter Joan married to Philip, archduke of Auftria, 7, 

Ttaly, its defencelefs ftate when invaded by Charles VIII. of France, ii, 
368. View of Italian politics at that period, 74.. League formed againft 
France, 74, The ftate of, at the acceflion of Henry VIII. iii, 413. The 
powers of, confederate with the emperor Charles V, againft Francis I, 
king of France, iv. 49. The French driven out of, 54... The confede- 
rate ftates of, become jealous of the emperor, 24, They league with 
Francis againft him, 68, Character of the writers of, on the revival of 
learning, vi. 191, 

Judges, itinerant, why firft appointed, ii, 124. Their anfwer to the quef- 
tion propounded to them by Henry VIII. refpecting attainders, iy. 198. 
Patents given them, during good. behaviour, by Charles.IJ. vi. 421. 
Four difplaced by James II. preparatory to trying the cale of Sir Edward 
Hales, viii. 247. 

Fudgment of God, in the Anglo-Saxon law, what, i. 223, : 

‘Julius 11, pope, his character, iii. 415. Joins.in a league with:the empe- 
ror, and the kings of France and Spain, againft the Venetians,, #2. . De- 
clares war againit the dake of Ferrara, 416. Interdi&ts the council of 
Pifa,.418.. The Swifs in his intereft drive the French out of Milan, and 
reinftate Maximilian Sforfa, 423. Dies, and is facceeded by Leo & 
424. -See Leo X. - 

mmm III, pope, his joy at the return of England to its obedience to the 
church of Rome, iv. 400. His commiffion to cardinal Pole with refpect 
to church-lands, 401, ore. 

Agricola, See Agricola. ; 

Ceafar. See Ce/far. ; 

‘Furies, origin of the appointment of, for judicial decifions, i. 93> 

Furifpradence, revival of the Roman, and its advantages over thofe modes 
which preceded its revival, iii, 299. Why it did not become the munici- 
pal law of England, 300, : 

Jurors, antiently, punifhed by fine. and imprifonment for finding a verdict 
contiary to the direction of the judges, v. 458. 
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ary, a lift of the puritanical names of, at the time of the commonwealth, 
vii. 230,- more. 

Fuftice of peace, the firft inftitution of that office, ii, 319. 

Fupiciary, chief, that office when abolifhed, ii. 320. 

Fuftinian's pandeéts, theaccidental finding of, how far. advantageous: to the 
revival of civil policy, iil. 299. 

Futes, where they fettled in Britain, 1.22, mote. : 

Fuxon, is made bithop of London and high weafurer, vi, 300. Refigns, 
395. Attends Charles [. at his execution, vii. 143. 


K 


KENDR ED, king of Mercia, refigns his crown, and ends’ his days in 
penance at Rome, i. 48- 

Kenric, the Saxon, defeats the Britons fighting againft his father Cerdic, 
I, 236 

Kent, hiftory of the Saxon kingdom of, i. 28. 

Kent, earl of, brother to Edward II, engages with queen [fabella, in a con- 
fpiracy againft his brother, il. 353. Purfies Edward to Briftol, 355. 
Is infnared by the’ arts of Mortimer, condemned and executed, 377. 

Kent, maid’ of, ° See Barton,°Blizabeth. 

Ket, a tanner, excites and heads an infurrection in Norfolk, againft in- 
clofures, iv. 331. Is defeated by Dudley, earl of Warwic, and executed, 


7b. 

Kildare, earl of, made deputy of Ireland, underthe’duke of: Richmond, iv. 
122. Is called’over to*anfwer for his condeét,' and dies in: prifon, i4, 
His fon, with five uncles, executed for joining the Irift'rebels, ib. 

Kilkenny, council of, a ceflation agréed with, ‘by: the earl of Ormond; vi, 
546. Glamorgan’s treaty with, vii. 67. Coneludes apeace» with Or- 
mond, and engages to aft the king, 161. 

Kilfth, battle of, between the earl of Montrofe,. and the covenantets, vii. 
63. 

Kinbilton, lord takes part with the commons, intheirdifputes with Charles I. 
vi. 462. Is impeached by’the king, 467. 

King of England, a fammary view of his power asa’ feudal prince, ‘iia108. 
Naturally favoured by the ‘common people,’ P42. “Heard-capfesoften 
perfonally in their court, 123. All'who a@’ander the authority:of him 
for the time being, indemnified from future attainder by ftatute, iii:i366. 
Obfervations on this law, 3, ©“Extent’of his power at-the time of Henry 
VII. 396. : 

Kirkaldy of Grange, commander of the cattle of Edinburgh, declares for 
queen Mary, y. 202, ‘Is reduced: by the Englith, and! executed” by his 
countrymen, 203. ’ 

Kirke, ‘colonel, ‘his favage cruelty after'the battle of Sede moory viiloz 32. 

Kirkpatric, the creft and motto of that family, whence derived ,“tii-916, 

Knevet, Sir Thomas, engages’'the Frénch admiral Primaticet,-Of the coaft 
of Britany, and the two admirals blown ap, dii-423.— 

Knights, formerly diftinguifhed in battle only by the sifigns'on their thields, 
1,°38. i 

. Knights fies, 


‘ 
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Knights-fees, the number of thofe :ftablifhed by William the conqueror, it, 
206. How the number decreafd, ib. 

Knights of feires, to affitt in parlament, when they firft began to be ap- 
pointed, ii, 184. See Commons 

Knolles, Six Robert, invades Frane from Calais, but is defeated by Da 
Guefclin, ii. 482. 

Knox, John, the Scots reformer, ‘emarks on his account of the murder of 
cardinal Beaton, iv. 298, zote. Arrives in Scotland from Geneva, v. 26, 
Lnfpires the people with zeal a@ainft popery, ib. Riot thereupon, id. 
Becomes chief dire€tor of the Congregation of the Lord, 30. Inftigates 
the people and preachers to infult queen Mary on her arrival, for her 
adherence to the catholic religbn, 48. His infolent fpeeches to Mary, 
on her kind overtures to.him, 49... Defends the outrages committed in 
the queen’s chapel, 53. In{uts lord Darnley on his marriage with 


Mary, 89. 
L 


ABOUR, the price of, attenpted in vain to be reduced by. parlia- 
ment, in the reign of EdwardIII, ii: 496. And commodities, remarks 
on the comparative prices of, it the time of Henry VII, and now, iile 
02. 

Laci, Roger de, conftable of Chdter, his gallant defence of Chateau Gail- 
lard for John againft Philip of France, ii, 51. His generous treatment by 
Philip when the place was take, 52. ‘ 

Lambert; a {choolmatter, controvets the real prefence, iv. 190... Is accufed, 
and appealsto Henry VIIl. 74 Henry enters into a formal difputation 
‘with him, 191. Is filenced aid fentenced as a heretic, 192. . Is burnt 
with great cruelty, 2d. ; 

is difappointed of the léutenancy of Ireland, by..the intrigues of 

, Oliver Cromwel, vii. 165. _ Jollows- Charles II, out of Scotland. into 
England, 195. Battle of Worcefter, 196. Cromwel appointed pro- 
teétor by his means, 232. Oppofes the motion for giving Cromwel the 
title of king, 270. Is depriv:d. of his commiffions, and retires with a 
penfion, 275. Engages in thi cabal.of , Wallingford-houfe, 205. Sup- 
preiies an infutreGtion of royalfts, and takes Sir George Booth prifoner, 
302. Formsan affociation amng the officers againit the parliament, id. 
js cathiered, 303. Expels the varliament. 74, Eftablithes the committee 
of fafety, 304... Marches nortlward to meet Monk, 311... Js committed 
to the Tower, 314. Efcapes 326. Is re-taken by Ingoldfby, 74, Is 
excepted, from the a€&t of indmnity on the reftorationy 353¢ Is tried, 

81. Isreprieved aud confind in Guernfey, 334. 

Lambeth, a council fummoned thire, by Anfelm, archbifhop of Canterbury, 
to enquire into the lawfulnefs of Matilda’s marrying Henry Tei, 3183 
Lancaffer, Edmond earl of, fent by Edward I. to accommodate differences 

with Philip king of France, ii, 261. Makes an unfaccefsful attack upon 

Guienne, 283, Dies, id. 
——— Thomas earl of, his ciaraéter, opulence, and’ power, il, 33% 
Heads a confederacy of barois againft Piers Gavalton, 331. Comes to 
parliament 


chee ey ee 


parliament with an armed retinue, ad demands the banifhment of Gas 


vafton, 74. Is made hereditary ftewad, 332. Forms another confede- 
racy againft Gavafton, she” “Rai an army againft the king, 335. 
Puts'Gavafton to death, 336. Infifts in a renewal of the ordinances after 
the defeat of Bannockburn, 343 Sibi with the barons to ruin the 


“ee 
Defpenfers, 344. Oppofes the ki ing vith an army, 348. Is defeated by 
Sir Andrew Harcla, and executed, 4. His characier, 349. 

Lancaffer, earl of, brother and heir to ‘thomas earl of, joins the confpiracy 
of Habella and Mortimer, againft Edward Il. ii. 393. Edward delivered 
into his cuftody, and confined in Kailworth- caitle, 366, “Is falnened 
of favouring the king, who is therefoe taken out of his hands, 358. Is 
appointed guardian to the young king 372. 

s——} Henry earl of, is engag ged in fruitlefs negociations for peacé be- 
sieeii Edward IfI, and John king of France, at ” Avignon, ji. 450. Is 
fent with an army into Normandy, |54. . Is created duke of Lan cafter, 
467. Wndeavours an accommodatin between Edward and John of 
France, his prifoner, 74, 

> John of Gaunt, duke of, fo to E 
brother in his expedition to Caftile ii. 476. ries the daughter of 
Henry duke of, 477. Efpoufes fo his fecond wife, the daughter of 
Peter king'of Caftile, 473. His arny in France, haraffed and deftroyed, 
48z, The adminiftration of governrent committed to him by his father, 
483. His great authority during he minority of Ricl ard II, iti. 4. 

Confequence of “his pretenfions to the crown of Caftile, 2. His unfac- 
cefsful attempts in Britanny, Gs> “Eas pence at the Savoy burnt by the 
rabble, 9. Difappointed in hopes 2f obtaining Cattle, 13. Returns 
home, 24. Obtains a grant of the achy of Giiehne, 25. Relinguifhes 
it; 73. Dies, 37. Succeeded by tis fon the duke of Hereford 
See Hereford. 

—— , Henry duke of, ‘his 
barkation of Richard Ti. f 
Seizes Briftol, and executes { 
Obtains poffefiion of the kings perfa, and afi les a parliament in his 
name, 40. Procures his depofition 46. © His challenge of the c-own, 
ib, Refle&ions on oy oftenfible ee ions, 47. Calls a parliament-by 
his own authority, 48. i 

» James, his fae 
to Brazil, v. 47 
com anys 477 

Land, e Fiudal Sytem. 

ae Peters a corrupt minifter of ne duke of Bs 
ward IV. to perfuade iver up Henry earl of Richmond, iii. 
286. Enters into a negociation win Richard III. to betray Richmond, 
2z0z. Put to death by “the nobles o Britanny, 33 

Landrecy, befieged by the = Chrles V. iv. 239. Charles forced to 
abandon it by the fuccours of F Fanci, 240 

Lanfranc, a Milanefe monk, madea apibithos p of C cage? i, 258. His 
charaéter, #5. Crowns William R uus, 285. Dies, 

Langhorne, his trial for the popifh plo, Vill, 01 
"Vor, VIL Hh Langhiade, 
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Langfide, battle of, .between Mary queen of Scots, and Murray the regent 
v. 128. 

Langton, cardinal, appointed archbifhop of Canterbury, by pope Inno- 
cent ITI, in oppofition to Reginald and John de Gray, ii, 60. Reje&s 
king John’s propofal towards an accommodation, 68. Returns to Eng- 
land, and receives the king’s fubmiffions, 75. His charaéter, 78, Sti» 
tmulates the barons to an affertion of their liberties againft the oppreffions 
of John, 79. Refufes to publith the pope’s bull of excommunication 
againit the barons, gz. Is cited to Rome, and fufpended, 74, 

Lanjdown, battle of, between the royalifts and parliamentarians, vi. 518¢ 

Lafcelles, accufes queen Catharine Howard of incontinency to archbifhop 
Cranmer, iv. 218. Confirms his charge to the lord privy feal, id, 

Latimer, bifhop, refigns his bifhopric on the paffing the law of fix articles, 
and is imprifoned, iv, 195. Is again imprifoned on the acceffion of queen 
Mary, 376. Is fent under a guard to Oxford, to debate on tranfubftan- 
tiztion, 385. Isburnt for herefy, with bifhop Ridley, 414. 

Laud, bishop of London, his chara€ier, vi. 284. Introduces new ceremonies 
into the church, 285. Is offered a cardinal’s hat, 286. Becomes odious 
to the puritans, 287. His behaviour in the confecration of St. Catha- 
rine’s church, 74, Introduces piétures into churches, 290. Exalts the 
regal authority, 2g1. Js made archbifhop of Canterbury, 300, His 
ungrateful profecution of Williams bithop of Lincoln, 310. Is attacked 
by the populace in Lambeth palace, which he is obliged to fortify, 355. 
Is impeached by the houfe-of commons,.369. Is committed to cuftody, 
370. Istried, vii. 38. And executed, 39. Retrofpect of his conduct 
and charaéter, 40. sts. 

Lauderdale, duke of, difluades Charles If, from rigorous meafures. toward 
Scotland, vii. 364. Perfuades the king to admit prefbytery there, 366. 
Obitruéts the union of the two kingdoms, intended by the king, 457. 
Is one of the cabal minitlry, 458. His Character, 459, His being em- 
ployed, voted a grievance by the houfe of commons, 512, Is fent down 
as commifhoner to the Scots parliament, viii. 50. Becomes chief minifter 
for Scotland, 51. His violent and arbitrary adminiftration, 52. His 
private conduct, ¢4. . Brings down Highland clans to ravage the country 
at free quarter, 58. His death, 204. 

Laurentius, facceffor to Auguitine, how he brought back Eadbald to the 
christian religion, i. 38, 

Lautrec, marfhal, the French general in Italy, defeated by the Imperialifts 
at Bicocca, iv. 42. Raifes the fiege of Bayonne, attacked by the em- 
pzror Charles V. 52. 

Law, the firit written code of, in England, i. 37. 

» the fludy of, anciently confined to the clergy, ii. 123. 

, civil, the early reception and ftudy of, in our univeriities, iil. 299. 
Motives for its reception, 14, Why it did not obtain to be the municipal 
law of England, 300. 

——, thecommon, firft rife of, i, 95. 

> criminal, among the Anglo-Saxons, a view of, i, 215. 

——, feudal, the original of, traced, ii, 101. Its introduétion to England, 
108. The feudal government in England delineated, id. 


Laws, 


we 
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Laws and proclamations, difference of, explained, vi. 52. : 

League, catholic formed in France by the duke of Guife againft the Hugo- 
noisy v. 212, Js revived, 268. Is headed by the duke of Mayenne on 
the death of Guife, 357. Declineson the converfion of Henry LV. 374. 

-——— and covenant, folemn; is framed-at Edinburgh, at the perfusfion 
of Sir Henry Vane, vi. 540. Is received by the Englith parliament, 541. 
Is renounced by the Scots parliament, vii. 368. Is burnt in England by 
the hangman, 371. ’ 

Learning, the decline of, from the Auguftan age, to the ages of monkifh 
barbarifm traced, iii. 298. When the loweft point of depreffion may be 
dated, ib. Gradual recovery of, 15. Circumftances which tended tg 
the revival and advancement of, in the fifteenth century, iii. 406, Ths 
ftate of, in queen Elizabeth’s reign, v. 491. Remarks on the ttate of, 
in Greece, vi. 189. Account of the revival of; in Europe, 190, dn 
England, igt. 

Legates a latere, their power and office defcribed, i. 478, more. 

Legantine court, erected by cardinal Wolfey, iv. 16. Its opprefions chéck « 
ed, 17. 

pie ene of birth, difputes between the civil and etclefiaftical courts con= 
cerning, in the reign of Henry III. ii. 222. Memorable reply of the 
barons to the prelates on this occafion, 223. 

Leicefter, is ftormed by Charles I. and caken, vii. 56, Is retaken by Fair- 
fax after the battle of Nafeby, 59. 

——, earl of, his infolent behaviour fruftrates the conference between 
Henry Il, of England, and Lewis the VIL. of France, i. 441~ Invades 
Suffolk, 443. Taken prifoner by Richard de Lucy, guardian of the 
kingdom, 76. 

Robert earl of, takes the command of Rouen on his return from 
the crufade, and repulfes the attack of Philip of France on that city, ii. 
ac, 

i Simon de Montford, earl.of, his hiftory, ii. 180. Marries the 
fifter of Henry III. widow of William earl of Pembroke, #2. His dil 
putes with the king, 181... Joins with the. barons. againft him, ié. 
Enters into a confederacy with them, 182. Is placed at the head of the 
council of twenty-four, chofen by the parliament at Oxford, to régulate 
the government, 184. ‘Their regulations, 24. He procures the banifh- 
ment of the king’s half-brothers, 185. Protefts againft Henry ceilion 
of Normandy to Lewis IX, 191. Henry refers the differences: between 
them to Margaret queen of France, 195- Confederates with other ba- 
rons againft Henry, 196. He leagues with Lewellyn prince of Wales, 
who invades the borders, 197. Imprifons the bifhops who publifhed the 
pope’s abfolution, ib, Levies war on the king, #6. Takes prince Ed- 
ward prifoner, 199. Reflores him on treaty with the king, 202, His 
fon fent to the aflembly of the ftates of France at Amiens, on the appeal 
made to Lewis, 201. Rejeéts the arbitration of Lewis, and renews ths 
war, 2b. His meflage to the king how anfwered, 204. Defeats Henry 
at Lewes, and takes him prifoner, 205. Propofes another appeal to ar~ 
bitration, 206. His imperious behaviour on this victory, 207. . Rois 
the trade of the nation, and encourages piracy, 208. Is menaced wita 

Hha excommunication, 
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excommunication, which he braves and defeats, 210. Calls a parliament, 
forms a houfe of commons, and appoints members to be fent’ by the 
boroughs, 74, Reflections on this memorable event, 211. Employs this 
patliament to cruth his rivals, 212, His treatment of prince Edward, 
whom he detained in cuftody, #%. Edward efcapes from him, 244, 
His fon Simon defeated by prince Edward, 74: | Himfelf defeated’ and 
killed at Evefham by Edward, 215, Review of his charaéter and 
conduét, #4. His wife and children banifhed, 218. His fons affaffinate 
their coufin Henry d’Almaine at Viterbo, 22, 

Leicefter, Thomas earl of, a curious view of his annual expences, ‘ii. 370. 

, lord Robert Dudley created earl of, and propofed as a hufband by 
queen Elizabeth to Mary queen of Scots, v. 82, His charatter, $3. Is 
fafpeted of murdering his wife, to make way for his expe€tations of 
-obtaining Elizabeth, #3, Declines the propofal of Mary, #.'. Is 
appointed one of the commiffioners to inquire into the*conduct of Mary, 
139. Writes a letter to Mary, recommending the duke of Norfolk to 
her for a hufband; 159. Difcovers Norfolk’s defigns to Elizabeth, 160. 
Reports that Simier, the duke of Anjou’s agent, acquired an afcendan 
over Elizabeth by incantations, 239. His marriage difcovered to the 
gtieen by Simier, 240. Attempts the life of Simier, 7b. Forms an 
affociation of courtiers for the protection of the queen againft all violence 
or confpiracy, 259. Commands the forces fent over to the United 
Provinces, 273. His tranfaétions there, 275. Returns to England, 
277. Advifes the poifoning of queen Mary, zg0. Returns to’ Hollan¢ 
where his conduct is complained of, 32x. Is recalled by the queen, 
329. Commands a body of forces at ‘Tilbury, to oppofe the Spanifh 
invafion, 335. Dies, 360. Inftance of his magnificent manner of 
living, 487. 

Leighton, is feverely fentenced in the ftar-chamber, for libeing the king 
and queen, vi, 295. Recovers his liberty, and obtains damages, 378. 
Leipfic, battle of between Guftavus king of Sweden, and the Imperial ge- 
neral Tilly, vi. 281. , 
Leith, is fortified by the regent of Scotland, v. 31. Is reduced by the 
Englifh, 36. is fortified with great zeal by the covenanters, vi. 337. 
Lenox, Matthew Stuart earl of, is fent by Francis, witha promife of face 
cours to cardinal Beaton and the queen dowager of Scotland, iv. 235. 
Entertains hopes of marrying the queen dowager, 240. -Patronifes the 
proteftant intereft in Scotland, 241. Applies to England for affiftance, 
26, Is forced by Arran to fly to England, and mariies Henry’s niece, 
245. Is invited to Scotland with his fon lotd Dafnley, v. 86, _Implores 
jaitice for the murder of his fon, 108, Is cited to make good his charge 
on Bothwell, zé. Protefts againft the precipitate trial of Bothwell, ‘who 
is acquitted, 109, Claims the regency, as grandfather to the young king 
James VI. 124. Appears before the commiffioners at Hampton-court, 
to implore vengeance for the murder of his fon, 140. Is chofen lieu- 
tenant or goyernor of Scotland, on the death of Murray, 168. 1s made 
regent by Elizabeth’s allowance, 169.,. Delivers up the earl of Northum- 
berland to Elizabeth, zoo. s feized, and put to death, by queen Mary’s 

party, zoz, 
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Lezox, count d’Aubigney created earl of, ve 232. Canfés thé eatl of 
Morton to be tried and executed, ##. The king taken out of his hands 
by an affociation of nobility, 248. Retires to France, where he dics, 
249. ‘The kindnefs of James to his family, ib. 

Lent, the faft of, eftablifhed in the kingdom of Kent, i. 39. 

Lenthal, is chofen {peaker of the long parliament, vi, 365. His anfwer to 
the king’s perfonal enquiry after the five members, 470. Goes to 
Hounflow-heath, with the {peaker of the houfe of lords, to defire pro- 
teGtion from the army, vii. 101. Is reinftated, 103. Is chofen fpeaker 
in parliament under the protectorate, 240. Refumes his place as 
fpeaker, at the reftoration of the long parliament, 298. Is prevented 
from going to parliament by Lambert, who puts an end to it, 303- 
Continues {peaker at its fecond reftoration, 343. 

L’ Hofpital, chancellor of France, his pleas to elude the reflitution of Calais 
to queen Elizabeth, v. 147. 

Leo X. pope, his charaéter, iii. 424. Sends a veffel with wine and hams 
to Henry VIIL. and his court,- 425. Excommunicates Lewis XII. of 
France, and all who adhere to the council of Pifa, 42 6. Takes: off the 
excommunication from Lewis, 441. His motives to the fale of indol- 
gences, iv. 33. Remarks on his condyé on this oceafion, #4. ‘The pro- 
duce from the fale of, how applied by him, 34+  Beltows the title of 
Defender of the Faith on Henry VIt. 36. Dies, 35» 

Leofric, duke of Meicia, his conteft with Harold, fon of earl Godivin, is 


167. 

Leif. the robber, kills king Edmund ata feaft, 1. 108. ; 

Leonard’s hofpital in Yorkthire, tumult occafioned by an ancient privilege 
enjoyed by, iii. 232. 

Leopold, archduke of Aufria, arrefts Richard I. of England, in his réturn 
from Paleftine, ii. 23. Z 

Lefley; Norman, fon of the earl of Rothes, diftinguifhes himfelf at the bat- 
tle of Ancram, iv. 249. 

-, bifiop of Rofs is appointed by Mary queen of Scots one of her 
commiiffioners in the caufe between her and Murray the regent, v. 134. 
Refufes to reply to Murray’s allegations at Hampton-court, 140. He 
ahd his affociates break up the conference, 143. Elizabeth’s teply to 
them, 144. Complains to the Englith council of their infincerity toward 
Mary, 172. Engages in the duke of Norfolk’s confpiracy, 196. Is 
imprifoned, 199+ 

~u++, earl of Leven. See Lewen. 

a, David, defeats the earl of Montrofe at Philip-haugh in the forett, 
vil, 64. Commands the Scots army againft Oliver Cromwel, 183. 
Follows Cromwel in his retreat to Dunbar, 189. Is ordered to attack 
Cromwel, and is defeated, 190. 

Levellers, their plan for government after the death of Charles I. vii. 
165s 

Lac Lefley earl Of, marches with a Scots army to the afliftance of the 
Englith parliament againit Charles I, vi. 542, Joins Sir Thomas Fair- 

fax, vii. 8. Affifts in the defeat of prince Rupert at Marfton-moor, Io. 

Marches northward, and takes Newealtle by torm, 14, Reduces Bars 
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lifle, 61. The king puts himfelf into the hands of the army when before 
Newark, 73. Surrenders the king to the parliamentary commiffioners, 
So. 

Levifin, Sir Richard, commands a ficet in an expedition to the coafts of 
Spain, v. 443. Attacks the Harbour of Cerimbra, and takes a rich care 
rack there, 444. 

Lewellyn, prince of Wales, applies to Henry III, for prote&ion apainft his 
rebellious fon Griffin, ii. 196. Renews his hoftilities on the death of 
Griffin, 7b. _ Is fucceeded by Griffin’s fon Lewellyn, 74, 

-————, fon to Griffin, fucceeds his grandfather in the principality of 
Wales, ii. 197. Renews the homage to Henry, 24, Confederates with 
Leicefter, and invades England, 197. Is pardoned, but cabals with the 
barons again, 239. Is fummoned by Edward I. to renew his homage, 
76, Is fubdued by Edward on his non-compliance, 241. Is defeated 
and killed by Mortimer on occafion of new difputes, 242. His brother 
David tried as a traitor, and executed, 74. 

Lewes, battle of, between Henry I[I. and his barons, headed by the 
earl of Leicefter, ii. 204. The treaty called the Mi/e of, 206. 

Liawis the grofs, king of France, difturbs Normandy, i. 336. Endeavonrs 
to reflore William fon of duke Robert, 76, Defeated by Henry. I, 
337- Was the firft eltablifher of corporations, and with what view, ii. 
118, 

—— VII: king of France, betrothes his fifter Conftantia to Euftace, 
eldeft fon of Stephen king of England, i. 354. Divorces Eleanor heirefs 
of Gotenne, 367. Affiances his daughter Margaret to Henry, eldeft fon 
of Henry If. of England, 378. Anecdotes of a conference between him 
and Henry II. in relation to Becket, archbifhop of Canterbury, 410, 
Difguiled at his daughter Margaret not being crowned with prince 
Henry, 413. Exhorts the pope to excommunicate king Henry, 420. 
Encourages the revole of prince Henry againft his father, 438. Befieges 
Vernouil, in conjunttion with prince Henry, 440. His fraudulent 
behaviour to king Henry here, 4. Has a conference with Henry, 441, 
Difappointed in another treacherous fcheme againft Rouen, 447. De- 
ceiyes Henry again, 14, Peace concluded between him and Henry, 7b. 
Becomes fuperttitious, and makes a pilgrimage to Becket’s fhrine, 453. 

——, eldeft fon of Philip of France, married to Blanche of Caftile, 
niece of John king of England, ii. 42. . T'he barons of England offer him 
the kingdom, 94. Arrives in England with an army, gs. Lofes his 
influence among the Englifh barons by his imiprudence,.96. The barons 
who adhere to him excommunicated by the pope's legate, 149. They 
defert him, #6. The city of Lincoln taken from him by the earl of 
Pembroke, 150, ‘The French fleet coming to his affiftance, defeated by 
the Englifh, #6. Concludes a peace with Pembroke, and goes back to 
France, 153. Suweceeds his father Philip in the kingdom of France, 
is% 

‘lie VIL. invades Poitou, and takes Rochelle, ii. 157. 

——-— IX, of France his charaéter, ii. 189. His condu& towards the 
Englith, 190. Obtains a ceffion of Normandy from Henry III, i. 
Henry refers the differences between him and Leicefter to his queen 
Becta Ae es : Margaret, 
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Margaret, 195. Another reference made to his arbitration, 200. .De- 
cides in favour of Henry, 201. Engages prince Edward in a crufade, 
219. Dies at Tunis in Africa, 220. His charatter, id. 

Lewis XI. king of France, his charatter, and ambitious views, if. 231. 
Proteéts the earl of Warwic, 237. Leagues with him and queen Mar- 
garet, 238, Affifts Warwic with a fleet, 240, Buys peace of kdward IV. 
at a tribute during his life, 251. Interview between them, 255. Ware 
ther tranfactions between them, 256. Ranfoms queen Margaret, 255. 
Reflections on his conduét toward the duke of Burgundy and his daugh- 
ter, i. Concludes a peace with Maximilian king of the Romans, and 
marries the dauphin to his daughter Margaret, 334- 

—— XII. of France, fubdues the duchy of Milan, iil. 384. Engages 
Ferdinand of Spain to affift him in feizing Naples, 414. Outwitted by 
him, #5, Joins in a league againft the Venetians, 416. His nepbew 
Galton de Foix defeats the Spanifh and papal armies, but is killed, 423. 
Lofes his conquetts in Italy, id. Excommunicated vy pope Leo X. 427. 

~ Sends relief to Terotiane, befieged by Henry VIII. 434. Concludes a 
treaty with Ferdinand, and offers his daughter for one of bis grandfons, 
441. Empowers the duke de Longueville prifoner in England, to con- 
clude a treaty with Henry, 443. Stipulates to pay the arrears ef the 
penfion due to England, 74, Marries Heory’s fitter, and dies quickly 
after, 444. 

—— XIV. fucceeds to the crown of France, an infant, Vil. 2476 
Meets Philip of Spain at the Pyrenees, and efpoules his daughter, 305. 
Joins the Dutch in the war with England, 409. His perfon and charac- 
ter defcribed, 429. Forms pretenfions to the dutchy of Brabant, in 
right of his queen, 430. His rapid conquefts in the Low Countries, 
431. His haughty behaviour to the courts of Europe, #4. The triple 
alliance formed againft him, 436. His art in brinoine Charles Lf. over 
to the French intereft, 464. His fudden irruption into Lorrain, 466. 
Declares war againft Holland, 479- Marches a la‘ve army to the Datch 

frontiers, 480. His rapid facceffes in the Low Countries, 487. Haters 
Utrecht, 488. His demands from the Dutch deputies fent to impl 
peace, 491. Is oppofed at laft by the prince of Orange, 449. Enter 
into treaty with Charles Il. to reftore popery io England, viii. 4. note. 
Operations of the prince of Condé and marfhal Turenne, 9:-\ Serves as 
a volunteer under the prince of Condé, 17. Lakes Condé by ftorm, 21. 
His reception of the earl of Feverfham fent with the terms of peace to 
him, 36. Takes Ghent and Ypres, 40, Treaty at Nimeguen’con- 
cluded, 45. His profperous fituation by this treaty, 47. His haughty 
and arbitrary treatment of the European powers, 205- Revokes th 
edi& of Nantz, 242. A league formed agzinft him by the prince 
Orange, 278. Informs James of the prince of Orange’s fcnemes, 2° 
Receives James kindly on his abdication, 305+ His great ‘reg 
terature, 333+ : : 

——, Dr. a Welfh phyfician employed to negociate a marriage be-ws 
princefs Elizabeth, daughter of Edward [V. and {Jenryearl of Rich 
lil. 288. 

Leyden is befieged by the signs 7 . 237+ 
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Liberty, civil, the revival of arts favourable to, iii, 302. Inftance fhewing 
the barons to have been fenfible of this, 24, note. A regular plan formed 
by the commons at the commencement of the reign of Charles I. for the 
eftablifhment of, vi. 204. 

Lidington, Maitland of, is fent by the proteftant affociation in Scotland, 
called the Congregation of the Lord, to requeft affiftance of queen Eliza~ 
beth, v. 32. Is again fent to thank her, and requeft farther aid, 39. 
Is made fecretary of flate by queen Mary, 47. Is fent to London with 
Mary’s compliments to Elizabeth, and to require a declaration of her 

ion to the Englifh crown, 57. Enters into a confederacy of Scots 

iobies, to protect prince James, and punifh the murderers of his father, 

118. Affifts at the conferences concerning Mary, before the Englith and 
Scots commiffioners, 135. Encourages the duke of Norfolk in the 
hopes of efpoufing Mary, 138. Takes part with Kirkaldy of Grange in 
favour of Mary, and is fuppofed to have killed himfelf, on the fupprefiion 
of the party by Elizabeth, 203, 

Liléurne, his cruel profecution in the flar-chamber, and refolutionin faffer- 
ing, Vis 312. Recovers his liberty, and obtains damages, 378> Is 
imprifoned by the parliament for his feditious writings, vii. 167. Is 
acquitted on trial by the new flatute of treafons, 202. Is again tried and 
acquitted, during the protectorate, 238. 

Lilla, an officer of king Edwin's army, his extraordinary fidelity to him, 
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Li tivahero, on what occafion this fong was made, viii, 300. 
Limeric, 1s befieged and taken by Ireton, vii. 206, 
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#2, the city of, 
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Li en from Lewis by the earl of Pembroke, ii, 150. 

en for thelong parliament by the earl of Manchefler, vii. 10, 

his family and charadier, iii, 327, Retires to the 

court of the duchefs of Burgundy, 328. Commands Simnel’s army, 

i he battle of Stoke, 330. ve ; 

is ection headed there by Sir Robert Welles, in the reign of 

Edward LV. iii, 235. The infurgents defeated by the king, 236, 

; earl of, is fentto therelief of Rochelle, but is unable to pafs the 

vi. 206. Signs a proteflation againit the liturgy, 329. Com- 
: ng at the battle of Edge-hill, 506, Is mortally 

n prifoner, 507, 

ey lord, commands the fleet of Henry VIII; in an invafion of 


; 
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lady, the cruel profecution of, viii. 234. 

Literature, the ftate of, in queen Elizabeth's reign, v. AQTe 

Liturgy, one tramed by a committee of bifhops and divines, iv. 320. In 
what refpects at differed from the old mafs book, 321. Is reviieds 348. 
Is authorifed by parliament, 354. Is fuppreffed-by the refloration of the 
mafs by queen Mary, 386. Is reftored by queen Elizabeth, v. 13. Is 
abolifhed by the aflembly of divines at Weltminiler, vii. 32. Is again 
admitted at the refloration, 362. : 
cans, arbisrarily exzCted by queen Elizabeth from her fabje&s, v.. 46o. 
A general one required by Charles [, vi. 222. Perfons confined for 
refufal, 227, Other oppretfions ‘exercifed againit them, 239% 


err 
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Lochlewiz castle, Mary queen of Scots confined there, v. 120. She makes 
her efcape from thence, 127. 

Lockhart, is made governor of Dunkirk by Oliver Cromwel, vii. 279. 

* His feruples when applied to by Monk, to join in seftoring the king, 
gage 

Lollards, the followers of Wickliffe the reformer, their tenets, ili, 62, 

" Favoured by the duke of Lancafter, 53. One burnt for herefy, 65, 
Another, 81.  Profecution of lord Cobham as their head, 89. His 
tranfactions and execution, 90. ‘The points of reformation aimed at by 
them, 91. The doétrines of Martin Luther embraced by them, iv, 35+ 
See Here/y, and Reformation. 

London, a flourifhing Roman colony there, deftroyed, and the inhabitants 
maffacred by the Britons, i. 8. Burnt by the Danes, 71, Rebuilt by 
Alfred, 85+ Submits to William duke of Normandy, 234. The liber- 
ties of, confirmed, but the inhabitants difarmed by him, 238, A fynod 
fammoned there, 267. Another, 343. Charter granted ‘to, by king 
Henry I. 347. The citizens fummoned to a council to recognize the 
pretenfions of the emprefs Matilda, 363. Computation of the number 
of its jnhabitants at this time, 364. Revolts againft Matilda, 365. 
Maffacre of Jews there at the coronation of Richard I. ii. 4. Its firtt 
charter of incorporation, when granted, 99. Tumults excited there in 
favour of the barons, by Fitz Richard the mayor, 198—202. The 
citizens rife in fayour of queen [fabella, and murder the bifhop of Exeter, 
355. They put Baldoc the chancellor in Newgate, and kill him by bad 
viage, 356... Great deftruétion there by the plague, 448. John king of 
France brought prifoner to, 460. Its charter feized by Richard f!, 
iii, 26.. The chapter lands of that fee, feized by Henry Vil, iv. 222. 
An infurregtion: of apprentices and’ others there, to oppofe the encou- 
raging foreign artificers, 274. | Quecu Mary’s title acknowledged by the 
magiftrates of, in oppofition to lady Jane Gray, 372. ‘Twenty thoufand 
die there of the plague brought from Havre de Grace, v. 80, The 
royal exchange built by Sir ‘Thomas Grefham, 483. The number of 
foreigners in, at this ume, id. Great plague there in James’s reign, vi, 
14. The number of its imhabitants at this time, 24, Is the center of 
ail the commerce of the kingdom, 23. The continued concourfe of the 
gentry there, difcouraged by James I. 169. He renews the edigts againft 
jncreafing buildings in, #3, Brick-buildings in, by whom introduced, 
179.. Another plague in, 206, Refufes a loan to the king, 224. 
Ship-money levied. on it by Charles, 74, Refafes another loan to the 
king, 356. Petitions for a parliament, 359. The treaty with the Scots 
at Rippon, adjourned to, 361. Petitions for 2 total alteration of church 
government, 384. The king comes to the common-council, 470. 
The city petition parliament, as alfo the porters and apprentices, 475, 
Takes part. with the parliament againft the king, 495. Its trained bands 
jdin the earl of Effex, 509, Sends four regiments of militia to Effex, 
iy Fby;» dts militia ordered out by the parhament to defend it againit the 
army, Vile 95. Petitions the parliqgment againit the change of its militia ; 
which the populace oblige it ta grant, 101. The comman-councit 
refafe an aficilment to the jong parliament ga its refloration, and Saeare 
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for a free parliament, 318. Lends money to Charles Il. for the Dutch 
war, 400, Great plague of, 408. Is burnt, 415. Good effeéts of 
this calamity, 416. Difputes between the citizens and Sir Robert’ 
Clayton, lord-mayor, about the eleétion of fheriffs, viii. 127. Difputes 
between the citizens and Sir John Moor, on the fame occafion, 176. A 
writ of guo warranto iflued againft the city, 178. Conditions on which 
the charter was reftored, 181, The mayor, aldermen, and a depu- 
tation of the common-council, fummoned to the convention parliament, 
308. 

London-bridge, when firft finifhed of ftone, ii. 99: 

Longchamp, bifhop of Ely ; fee Ely. 

Longheard, fee Fitz Ofbert. 

Longueville, duke of, defeated and taken prifoner by Henry VIII. at the 
battle of Spurs, ii, 435. Negociates a peace between Henry and Lewis, 


42. 
44 


» duchefs dowager of ; fee Guife, Mary of. 

Lopex, Roderigo, phyfician to queen Elizabeth, is executed for receiving a 
bribe from the Spanifh miniftry to poifon her, v. 373. 

Lords, houfe of, their proceedings in fettling the plan of government 
during the minority of Richard If. iii. 3. Their proceedings againft the 
kine’s miniftry at the inftigation of the duke of Gloucefter, 20. The 
irregularity of their judicial proceedings, 23. The duke of Gloucefter’s 
accufation againft the duke of Norfolk, 34. Duel between them pre- 
vented by the king, 36. Tumults among, at the acceffion of Henry IV. 
6z. Debate on the pretenfions of Richard duke. of York, 206. Ate 
knowledge his right of fucceffion and prefent adminiftration, 207. 
Condemn the duke of Clarence, brother to Edward IV. 262: Their 
charge againft cardinal Wolfey, iv. 94. Frame the bill of fix articles, 
for abolifhing diverfity of opinions in religion, 194. Henry com- 
plains to them of the diverfity of religions, 205. Their flattery to 
Cromwel earl of Effex, #4. Condemn Cromwel without trial, 208. 
Petition the king to lay his marriage with Anne of Cleves before the con- 
vocation, 209, The lord Mountjoy protefts againft the bill eftablithine 
a council to judge offences againft the king’s proclamations, 238. Pafs 
a bill of attainder againft the duke of Norfolk, 263. Lord Seymour 
attainted, 319. Pafs a fevere law againft treafon, which is altered by 
the commons, 355. Frame a poor-bill, which is rejeGted by the com- 
mons, 356. Are impatient to have the fucceflion of the crown fettled, 
v. 101. Check the commons, by the queen’s order, from debating on 
matters of religious reformation, 178. Are refufed a conference defired 
with the commons, 228. The commons difpute with them concerning 
puntilios, 386. Send a bill to the commons for entailing the crown 
lands on the king and his fucceflors, which is refufed, vi. 26, The 
number of lords in the houfe, in the reign of James {. 155. Impeach- 
ment of the earlof Briltol, and duke of Buckingham, 215. Procure the 
earl of Arundel’s liberty, 219. Remarks on their conduct during the 
difputes between the king and the commons, 250, Pafs the petition of 
right, 253. Are diffolved, 276. ‘Their interpofition with the com- 
mons in the long parliament requefted by the king, 348. A assis 
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of, joined to one of the lower houfe, appointed to fit during the recefs of 
parliament, 423. A committee of, with one of the commons, ap- 
pointed to attend the king to Scotland, #4. The commons declare an 
intention of fetting their authority afide, without they concur with them, 
462. The bifhops votes in, taken away, 477. The majority of the 
peers retire to the king at York, 490. For thofe tranfactions wherein the 
remainder concur with the commons, fee parliament. Are obliged to 
pais the felf-denying ordinance, vii. 27. Chufe Lord Hunfdon fpeaker, 
on Manchefler’s going to the army, t@2. Rejeét.the vote of the com- 
mons for bringing’ the king to a trial, 134. The houfe of, voted nfe- 
lefs, dangerous, and to be abolifhed, 151. A houfe of, fummoned by 
the protector, which the ancient peers refufe to attend, 277. ‘Their 
jurifdigtion refufed to be acknowledged by the commons, 74. The 
peers refume their feats in the parliament, following the final diffolution 
of the long one, 328. Charles II. proclaimed, #2. The bifhops 
reftored to their feats, 372. Refufe tocommit Clarendon to cuftody on 
the impeachment of the commons, 426... Vote Clarendon’s letter to 
them, a libel, 427. Their difputes. with the commons on Skinner’s 
cafe, 454. Differences with the commons on their altering a money- 
bill, 468. Endeavour to introduce a new teft-act, enforcing paffive 
obedience, viii. 12. Great difputes between, and the commons, on 
the cafe of Fag and Shirley, 14, Are prevailed on by the duke of York 
to admit an exception in his favour in the new teft-aét, 84. Refufe to 
commit Danby on his impeachment by the commons, 88. . Pafs the bill 
of attainder againft Danby, 98. Refume the bufinefs of the popifh plot, 
99- ‘The right of the bifhops to vote in Danby’s cafe denied by the 
commons, 110. Rejeét the exclufion bill, 139, Free the popith lords 
impeached by the commons, 226. Take the {peech of James II. into 
confideration, at the. motion of Compton bifhop of London, - 241, 
Affume the adminiftration of government on the king’s flight, 302. 
Defire the prince of Orange to affume the government, and fummon a 
convention, 308. Their debates on the queftion of a new king ora 
tegency, 313. Their conference with the commons, 314+ 

Lords of articles in the Scots parliament, an account of their inftitution, vi. 
426, Are Abolithed, 2d. ; ise : 

Lorn, lord, fon of the earl of Argyle, obtains the gift of his father’s for- 
feiture, vii. 368. Is condemned on the ftatute of leafing making, 438. 
Is pardoned by the king, #6, Retrofpect of his life, viii, 167. Is 
created earl of Argyle, 7b. See Argyle. * 

Lorraine, cardinal of; fee Guife. Adviles his neice, Mary queen of Scots, 
to rigour againit the proteftant leaders who had taken armies againft her, 
v. 93. Concerts a maffacre of the French Hugonots, 7. See Augo- 
nots. Founds a feminary at Rheims for the education of Englith catho- 
lics, 237. : 

Lelbaiee, ile? brother of Egbert, king of Kent, difpoffefies his nephew 
Edric, i. 39. , Defeated and killed by him, ib, 

Loudon, lord, -is committed to the Tower for figaing a letter fent by the 
Scots malcontents to the king of France, vi. 345. Is made an earl, 428. 
Js fent with other commiffioners by the Scots to Oxford, to —— 

etween 
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between the king and parliament, 538. Returns diffatisfied, 939, 
Does public penance for countenancing the royalifts, vii. 127. 

Ecudon- bill, the covenanters repulfe an attack on a conventicle there, viii, 
E15. 

Fai vifcount, heads an infurretion in the’north, againft Henry VII. iii, 
321. Flies to Flanders, 322. Joins Lambert Simnel, 328. Suppofed 
to be killed at the battle of Stoke, 330. 

ouviers, peace concluded there, between Philip of France, and Richard I, 
of England, ii, 32. 

Peuife of Savoy, mother of Francis I. of France, her charater, iv. 50. 

- Makes overtures of matriage to Chatles duke of Bourbon, which he 
rejects, 74. Deprives Bourbon of his poffeflions by a law-fuit, 7. 
Concludes an alliance with England, on the captivity of Francis; 59, 
A large prefent exaGied of her covertly by Wolfey, on the treaty with 
Henry, 61. ; 

Low Countries, ftate of, atthe time of Henry VIL, iii. 334. See Nether. 
lands, and United Prowinces. 

fucy, Richard de, left guardian of the kingdom by Henry II. during his 

~ abfence in France, i, 442. Repulfes the irruptions of the Scots, id. 
Suppreflés an invafion of Flemings under the earl of Leicefter, and takes 
him prifoner, 443. 

udlow, lieutenant-general, obtains command of the army in Ireland, on 
the death of Ireton, vii, 206, Engages in the cabal of Wallingford. 
houfe, 295 

Ludovico, duke of Milan, invites the French to an invafion of Naples, 
iii. 368. Joins the emperor and other princes in a league againit 
France, #4. Milan fubdued by the French, 384. 

Lupicaire, a Brabangon, commands at Falaife for John king of England, 
li, 53, Surrenders the place to Philip, and enlifts with him? againi 
John, 54. 

Lufignan, Guy de, how he became king of Jerufalem, ii. 14. Lofes his 
kingdom, and applies to Richard I, of England at Cyprus, to eftablith 
his title in oppofition to Conrade, marquis of Monferrat, 7b, Made 
king of Cyprus by Richard, on quitting his pretenfions to the Jerafalem, 


19. 

Roser Matting his charatter, and the motives of oppofing the fale of 
indalgencies, iv. 25. Is patronized by the ele€tor of Saxony, 2, The 
progrefs. of his opinions in Germany, 7d. His do@rines embraced by 
the Lollards in England, 36. Is wrote againft by Henry VIII. 24, 
His fharp reply to Henry’s book, 4, The quick progrefs of his doc« 
trines, owing to the art of printing, 37. Terms the pope anti-chrift, 
38- Several of his difciples take fhelter in Engiand, 347. : 

Luxembourg, marefchal, defeats the prince of Orange at St, Omers; viii. 
27. Isattacked at St. Dennis by the prince of Orange, the day after 
the peace of Nimeguen, 46. 

Luxury, laws againft, in the reign of Edward EIT. ii, 498. 

Lyons, a general council called there by pope Innocent [V, to exconimerit- 
cate the emperor Frederic II. fi. 170. Comiplaints tranfmitted to-it by 
Henry UI. and his nobility, 22. Council of, removed thither en 

ifa, 
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Pifa, iii, 417. Interdi&ted by the pope, 418. Renounced by Lewis 
XIL. of France, 442. 


M 


M468 ETH, a Scots nobleman, murders Duncan king of Scotland, 

and ufarps the crown, i. 163. Is defeated and killed by Siward duke 
of Northumberland, 74. 

Maccail, a Scots covenanter, expires under torture in extacy, Vil. 445. 

Macgill, Sir James, is by the Scots parliament appointed a commiffioner to’ 
treat with Elizabeth concerning Mary, v. 171, Is difmiffed by Eliza- 
beth without concluding on any thing, 172. 

Mackrel, Dr. prior of Bartings, heads an infurrection againft Henry VIII. 
iv. 170. Is deferted by his adherents, taken, andexecuted, 171+ 

Madrid, treaty of, between the emperor Charles V. and his prifoner 
Francis 1, of France, iv. 66. 

Maegbota, in the ancient German law, what, i, 216. 

Magdalene, fifter to pope Leo X. the produce of indulgencies in Saxony, 
affigned to her, iv. 34+ Farms the fale out to Arcemboldi, a Genoele, 

i. See Arcembeldi. 

college, Oxford, its conteft with James II. viii, 264. The 
prefident and fellows expelled, 265. Gifford, doétor to the Sorbonne, 

appointed by mandate, 273. 

Magna Charta. See Charter of Liberties. 

Mahomet, the prophet of the eaft, a general review of the tranfattions of 
him and his followers, i. 293- 

Maine, the province of, agreed to be ceded to the duke of Anjov, on the 
marriage of hismeice Margaret with Henry VI. ili. 170. Surrendered 
and alienated from the Englifh government, 174. 

Mainfroy, natural fon of the emperor Prederic II. his -conteft with the pope 
for the crown of Sicily, ji: 171. A crofade publithed againft him, 173. 

Major generals, eftablifhed by Cromwel all over England, vii. 244+ Their 
authority reduced, 269. 

Maitland of Lidingtom. See Lidington. 

‘Malberbe’s cde to Mary de Medicis, writin 1614. a ftanza of, vi. 569. 

“Malta, knights’of, refufe to furrender up their revenyes to Henry VILL, iv. 
20s. ‘Their order diffolved by parliament, 74, 

Manbote, inthe ancient German law, what, i, 217. ‘ore, 

Manchejier, earl of, is by the parliament appointed general of an affociatioa 
of feveral counties againft Charles I. vi. 531.  Defeats-the Royalifts ac 
Hoyn-caftle, 535. Takes Lincoln, and joins Fairfax in the fiege of 
Fork, vii. 10.  Afiit in defeating the king ut Marlton-moor, 12. As 
alfo at Newbury, 17. Difpetes between him and Cromwel, 22. Goes 
as fpeaker of the houfe of lords, with Lenthal of the commons, to 
Hounflow-heath, to defire protection of the army, 101. Is appointed 
lord Chamberlain, by Charles Tf, 350. 

DManners, -a review of, in the thirteenth century, ti. 140. State of, in the 
reign of Edward If. 367. “During that of queen Eljzabeth, v. 484. | A 
review of, during the reign of James I. ‘vi. 167. A review of, eae 

the 
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the time of the commonwealth, vii. 330. Great alteration in, produced 
by the reftoration, viii. 331. 

Man/él, chaplain to Henry IIT. his enormous. poffeffion of pluralities, ii. 
169. 

Mansfeldt, count, commands an army in the fervice of Frederic, eleétor 
palatine, vi. 123. Is difmiffed, and engages in the fervice of the United 
Provinces, 124. Is engaged by James, and affifled with men to recover 
the palatinate, 151. His men reduced by fickne(s, 152. 

Manufa4ure, fate of, in the reign of queen Elizabeth, v. 483. State of, in 
the reign of James I, vi, 181, Great increafe of, after the reftoration, 
vill. 328. 

Manwayring, is impeached by the commons for his fermon on the regal 
prerogative in levying taxes, vi. 255. Is promoted to the fee of St, 
Afaph, 26. 

Ma, earl of, chofen regent of Scotland, on the death of Lenox, v. 202. 
Zs obliged to conclude a truce with the queen’s party, id, Dies of 
melancholy, at the diltracted ftate of the country, 24. Forms an affoci- 

tion, who feize the young king James, 248. 

March, eatlof, See Mortimer. 

Marche, count de la, his wife Ifabella taken from him by the count of 
Angouleme, her father, and married to John, king of England, ii. 43. 
Excites commotions againft John in the French provinces, 74. Is taken 
prifoner by John, 46. Marries Ifabella on John’s death, 164. 

Margaret of Anjou, her charaéter, iii, 170. Married to Henry VI. of 
England, 44. Joins the cardinal of Winchefter’s faction againft the duke 
of Gloucefter, 75, Sufpeéted of having fome hand in Gloucefter’s 
murder, 173. Delivered of a fon, 198. Raifes an army in the’north 
of England, and defeats and kills the duke of York, 209. Her army 
under the earl of Pembrcke defeated by Edward duke of York, at Mor- 
timer’s crofs, 210. Defeats the earl of Warwic at St, Albans, id, 
Regains poffeffion of the king, 74. Retires before the’ army of Edward 
duke of York, 211. Confequences of the licentioufnefs of her troops, 
217. Her army routed at Touton, 218. Retires with Henry toScot- 
land, 219, Endeavours to engage the Scots in her intereft, 220, 
Solicits affiftance in France, 223. Defeated at Hexham, 224. Her 
extraordinary adventure with robbers in a foreft, 225. Goes to her 
father’s court, and retires, 24, Enters into a league with the earl of 
Warwic, 238. Marries her fon Edward to the lady Anne, daughter to 
the earlof Warwic, 76. Returns to England on the reftoration of her 
hafband, but arrives not till after Warwick’s defeat, 244. Ranfomed by 
Lewis of France, 258. Her charaéter, 26. 

of Norway, by what title the fucceeded to the crown of Scot. 

land, ii. 246. Guardians appointed during her infancy, 76, Treaty of 

marriage between her and prince Edward of England, 26. Dies on her 

paflage to Scotland, 247. A 

, daughter to Henry VII. married to James IV. of Scotland, iii, 
386. Marries Douglas, earl of Angus, on the death of James IV. 
iv. 5. Is divorced, and marries another nobleman, 123. 

Marignan, battle of, between Francis I, of France, and the Swifs. iv: 9. 

Markham, 
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Markham, Sir George, his oppreflive treatment by the court of ftar-cham- 
ber, vi. 305. 

Marlebridge, laws enaéted by the parliament, fammoned there by Henry III. 
after the barons wars, ii. 223, 

Marre, Donald, earl of, appointed regent on the death of the earl of Mur- 
ray. li. 383. Is defeated and killed by Edward Baliol, 384. 

Marriage with kindred, an examination of the queftion concerning, with 
reference to that of Henry VIII. with Catharine of Arragon, iv. 101. 

Marfbai’s court, abolifhed by the long parliament, vi. 422. 

Marfion-moor, battle of, between prince Rupert, and Sir Thomas Fairfax, 
Vii 11. 

Martial aw, the arbitrary indifcriminate exertion of, previous to, and 
during the reign of queen Elizabeth, v. 454. 

Martin Il. pope, fammons a council at Placentia, to confult about refcuing 
the holy land from the Turks, i. 294. Calls another council at Cler- 
mont, 295. 

V. pope, elefted by the council of Conftance, iii. 118. Writes 
Henry VI..a fevere letter.againft the tate of provifors, 214. 

Martyr, Peter, defires leave to withdraw from England at the acceflion of 
queen Mary, iv. 377. Is generoufly affifted by bifhop.Gardiner, 378. 
Indignities ufed to his wife’s body, 24. 

Martyrs, See Here/). 

Mary of Anjou, queen to Charles VII, of France, recovers her hufband from 
his dejettion on the fiege of Orleans, iii, 141. 

princefs, fifter to. Henry VIII. married to Lewis XII. of France, 

who dies quickly after, iii. 443. Marries the duke of Suffolk, 445. 

princefs, daughter of Henry VIil. betrothed, an infant, to the 

dauphin of France, iv. 14. Is after betrothed. to the emperor Charles, 

26. Is contracted by treaty with the duke of Orleans, 71, ‘The fates 

of Caftile oppofe. her marriage with the emperor, 76. The bifhop of 

Tarbe, ambaflador from France, objects to her marriage with the duke 

of Orleans, 16. Is excluded from the fucceffion by parliament, 118. 

Is taken into favour on her compliance with the acknowledgment of her 

father's fupremacy, 162. Is illegitimated’by parliament, 163. Is reftored 

to her right of fucceffion by parliament, 242. Adheres to the mafs during 
the fteps to reformation in her brother’s reign, and, by the emperor's 
means, obtains a temporary connivance, 325. Her chaplains imprifoned, 

346. Is remonftrated with by the council, 74. Continues obftinate in 

the catholic faith, #4. A diicuffion of ber title to the fucceffion, 366. 

Her narrow efcape from falling into the hands of Northumberland, oa 

her brother’s death, 368. Hermeafures to fecure poileffion of the crown, 

id. The lady Jane Gray is proclaimed at London, #4, The nobility 

and people flock to her, 370. The lady Jane deferted, and her title 

univerfally acknowledged, 371, 372. Caufes the lady Jane and her 
party to be apprehended, 372. Releafes the dake of Norfolk, and other 
prifoners, from the Tower, 374. Affects popularity, 76. Her bigotry, 
375+ Amprifons the proteftant bifhops, 376, Caule of her profecuting 

Cranmer for treafon, i. The mafs celebrated before the parliament, 

379. All Edward’s itatates on seligion repealed, #4. Deliberates on 
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the choice of three hufbands propofed to her, 380. Caufe of her fri 
declared animofity to her filter Elizabeth, 76. Declares’her intention of 
reconcilément to Rome, 381. Javites over cardinal Pole in quality ef 
legate, ib. ‘The emperor Charles V. propofes his fon Philip to her for a 
hufband, 383. Diffolves the parliament for oppofing the Spanifh match, 
385. Subitance of the marriage-articles, 386. Remarks of the people 
on this alliance, 387. InfurreGiens on occafion of it, 388% ‘Treats her 
fifter Elizabeth harfhly, 390.. Orders the execution of lady Jane and her 
hufband, 392. Her cruel condnét with refpeét to Sir Nicholas Throcmor- 
zon, 394. Difarms the people, 25, Her fond anxiety forthe arrival of 
Philip, 397. Is married to him, 398. Is unable to get her hufband de- 
clared prefumptive heir to the crown, orto get him crowned, 4o1. mae 
gines herfelf pregnant, 402. Diffolves the parliament, 403. Refolves 
to exert the laws againft herefy with rigour, 411. See Herefp. An ex- 
prefs commiffion iflued, more effectually to extirpate herely, 416. A 
proclamation againft heretical books, 419. Sends a folemn embaily to 
pope Paul IV. 420. Refolves to comply with the pope’s demand of 
full reftitution of all.church-property, 421. Is dejected at her hufband’s 
negleé&, and going to Flanders, 422. Her oppreflive extortions from 
her fubjeéts, 423. Is oppofed by Pole and others in her defign of en- 
gaging the kingdom in Philip’s quarrel avith France, 432. Philip returns 
to prefs her to that meafure, 74. How this was effefied, ib, Raifes 
money atbitrarily for this war, 433. Calais taken’by the-duke of Guile, 
435- Obtains grants. from parliament, 441. All fales er grants o 
crown-lands by her for feven years to come, confirmed by parliament, #. 
‘Thanks her fifter for referring the king of Sweden’s propofal’of marriage 

. to her confideration, 442. | Prepares a great fleet for a-defcent.on Britan- 
ny, which fails, 443. Herhealth declines, and the caufe of her illnefs, 
445. Dies,’ ib. An eftimate of her charaéter, id, 

Mary, daughter of James V. of Scotland, born; iv. 230. Becomes queen 
by the death of her father, i. Is contracted by prince Edward of Eng- 
Jand; 233. Is fent to France, and betrothed to the dauphin, 312. Is 
married to the dauphin, 440. Affumes the title and arms-of England, on 
the acceflion of queen Elizabeth, v. vg. ‘Tyeaty of Edinburgh, and fet- 
tlement of the adminiftration by this treaty, during her abfence, 36. Re- 
fufes her affent to the parliamentary reformation of religion, 49. 'Re- 
fafes to ratify the treaty of Edinburgh, 40. Her hufband Francis Il. 
dies, 42. Refufes the defire of the Englith ambaflador, of ratifying the 
treaty of Edinburgh, or to renounce her pretenfions to the:crown of Eng- 
land, 43. Isill treated by the queen-mother of France, and refolves to 
return to Scotland, #4. Her refentment on being refufed a paflage 
through England, 24. Arrives in Scotland, 45. Shews great regret on 
leaving France, 16, Her chara€ter and accomplifhments, 47. Beftows 
her confidence on the leaders of the reformed party, 2, “Lofes her po- 
pularity by her adherence to the catholic religion, 48. Is-expofed to in- 
fults from this caufe, ié. Endeavours to gain the favour of John ‘Knox 
the reformer, who contrives to infult her, 49. Her life rendered un- 
happy through his infolent conduct, 50. Her future errors deducible in 
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part from this caufe, 52. Is petitioned by the church on account of a 
riot at a bawdy-houfe, 76. Outrages committed on her chapel, 52. 
Makes an ill-judged claim to E : ¢ declared her fuccefior, 
56. Elizabeth’s reply to her, 26. 

place between them, 8x. E 
Divers matches concerted for 
Leicefter propofed to her by 
duplicity in this offer, 84. 


nt reconciliation takes 
an interview with her, 2d. 
uncles, 82. The earl of 
Is piqued at -lizabeth’s 
Melvil to London to ac- 


commodate their differences, id. ‘I'he lord Darnley propofed to her 
as ahufband, 85. Is advifed by Elizabeth to invite him, and his father 
the earlof Lenox, to Scotlan izabeth inconfifteotly againft the 
match, 87. Ref nson her fit ‘ine of a different religion 


from her people, i, Is exhorted by the general affembly to renounce 
the Romith religion, 88. Is marriedto lord Darnley, 89. A confede= 


fhire, gt. : : site 
ful condu& on this occafion, 7. ers of the confpiracy, 
2, Is advifed to rigour by her uncle the cardinal of Lorraine, 93 
g + 93- 

2 ; . ; 
Summons a parliament to attaint the rebel lords, g4. A character of 
her hufband Darnley, 72. Incurs his refentment on her negle& of him 
4 b > 


t 
on difcovery of his weaknefs and vices, 95» Her attachment to David 
Rizzio, i. Rizzio affafiinated in her prefence by Daraley’s order, 97- 
Is detained prifoner in her palace, 98. Is reconciled to the banifhed 
lords, #4. Heer art in procuring her liberty, 99. Colleéts an army, and 
drives the confpirators into England, i, Grants them liberty to return 
home at the interceffion of Bothwel, 74. Makes Darnley difavow all 
concern in Rizzio’s murder, and then Jeaves him in difdain, ib, Is 
brought to bed of a fon, 1co. Sends Sir James Melvil to Elizabeth with 
the news, 26. Melvil’s account of Elizabeth’s behaviour on this intellie 
gence, 26, Her intimacy with Bothwel, 105. An apparent seconcilia- 
tion between her and Darnley, 106. Darnley blown up with gunpowder 
in a lone-houfe, 107. Is fufpected to have concerted this murder with 
Bothwel, id. Is petitioned by the earl of Lenox for joftice againft Both- 
wel, and others whom he charged with the murder, 108. Calls a par 
liament, and eftablifhes the proteftant religion, 109+ Bothwel recome 
mended to her for a hufband by the nobility, 110. Is feized by Both- 
wel, to afferd her the plea of violence, 111. Grants him a pardon for 
all crimes, 26. Acknowledges herfelf free, and orders the bans to be 
publithed for her marriage with Bothwel, now made duke of Orkney, 
413. Craig, the miniiter who is ordered to publifh the bans, firmly re- 
monftrates againit it, 76, Is married to Bothwel, 115. Is exhorted 
againft it both by her French relations and Elizabeth, ib, The people 
murmur at thefe grofs proceedings, ié, A confederacy of nobility 
formed againft her, who take arms, 118. Is reduced to put herfelf into 
the hands of the confederates, 119. Is conduéted to Edinburgh amidft 
the reproaches and infults of the people, 7+. Js fent to the caftle of 
Lochlevin, 120. An embaffy fent by Elizabeth in her favour, 121. 
Four diferent {chemes framed for the treatment of her, by her fubjeéts, 
123. Pretenfions to the regency, 124. Is forced to refign the crown, 
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and concur in a fettlement of the adminiftration’ during her fon’s mino« 
rity, #4, Efcapes from Lochlevin caftle, r27. An affociation formed, 
and an army raifed, in her favour, 75. Receives offers of affiftance from 
Elizabeth, 74. Is defeated by Murray at Langfide, 128, Retires to 
England, craving protection from Elizabeth, 2. Is required by Eli- 
zabeth to clear herfeif from the murder of her hufband, 131. Sends 
lord Herries to declare her readinefs to fubmit her caufe to Elizabeth, 

Appoints commiffioners on her part, 134. The conferences 
at York, #4, The fecret reafon of the weak allegations made 
a her by Murray, 137. Elizabeth transfers the conferences to 
Hampton-court, and adds other commiffioners, 13@. Murray accofes 
her more explicitly, and her commiflioners refufe to anfwer, 141. Her 
letters and fonnets to Bothwel, produced, 142. Is direétly charged with 
the murder by Hubert, Bothwel?s fervant, at hisexecution, 74. The re- 
fult of the conference laid before the Englith privy-council, 144. Eliza- 
beth’s reply to her commiffioners, 74. Is removed from Bolton to Tut- 
bury, under the cuftody of the earl of Shrewfbury, 146, Refufes to 
make any conceffions, 74, A marriage with the duke of Norfolk pro- 
pofed to her, 156. Receives aletter from the earl of Leicefter, recom- 
mending this match, 159. Returns a favourable anfwer, #6. Is re- 
moved to Coventry, and more ftriétly guarded, 162, Writes to Murray, 
bat receives no anfwer, 166. Her party ftrengthened by the death of 
Murray, 168. Receives terms for a treaty from Elizabeth, which the 
agrees to,- 170. Elizabeth evades this treaty, and convinces her of 
her infincerity, 172. Enters into the duke of Norfolk’s’ confpiracy, 
197- Elizabeth remonftrates with her on her conduét, 200, Her party 
in Scotland fupprefled by the influence of Elizabeth, 203. Her confine- 
ment rendered ftri€ter by the apprehenfions of Elizabeth, 222, Writes 
a pathetic letter to Elizabeth, 250. Her propofal of accommodation, 
253- Counterfeit letters writ in her name by the Englifh miniftry, to 
difcover her partizans, 257. Is committed to the cuftody of Sir Amias 
Paulet, and Sir Drue Drury, 258. Defires leave to fubfcribe Leicefter’s 
affociation for the queen’s proteétion, 24. Enters into Babington’s con- 
fpiracy, 288, Is conveyed to Fotheringay-caftle, 291. Her papers 
feized, ib, Her anfwer to the information of her approaching tnal, 
292. Is prevailed. on to fubmit to trial, 294. Is proved to have con- 
fpired apainft her fon James, 295. ‘The commiffioners adjourn to the 
fiar-chamber, London, and fentence her to death, 299. Her laft letter 
to Elizabeth, 303. Her behaviour on being ordered to prepare for 
execution, 311. Is executed, 319. Her character, 74. Proofs of the 
authenticity of her letters to Bothwel, 496. The countefs of Shrewf- 
bury’s {candalous reports of queen Elizabeth, communicated by her to 
the queen, 506, Her refentment againit her fon for deferting her cavfe, 
509. Enquiry into the evidences of her engagement in Babington’s 
confpiracy, $10. 
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Mary, lady, daughter of James duke of York, is married to the Prince of 


Orange, viii. 34. Concars in the fettlement of the crown of England 
on the prince, her hufband, 318. 


Majfi-book, reviewed and altered by Henry VIII. iv. 225, Private maffes 


abolifhed 
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abolifhed by 4& of parliament, 307, The mafs revived by queen Mary, 

51 970-18 finally abolithed by gueen Elizabeth, v. 12. 

Maffy, governor of Gloucefter, for the parliament, his character, Vis “R25. 
is befieged by the king, #4. His vigorous defence, 530. Is relieved by 
the earl of Effex, 531. 

Mafters, Richard, vicar of Aldington in Kent, concerts the impofture of 
the holy Maid of Kent, iv. 135. Confefles the artifice; and is punifie 
137- 

Matilda, daughter of Malcolm HI. king of Scotland, married to king 
Henry I. of England, i. 318. 

a=, daughter of king Henry I. betrothed to the emperor Henry V. of 
Germany, i, 340. Married afterward to Geoffrey, fon of Fulk count of 
Anjou; 75. Brought to bed of Henry, 344. Receives the oath of fealty 
from.the Englifh and Norman nobility, #5. Lands in England to affert 
her pretenfions againft Stephen, 359. Stephen taken prifoner, 361. 
Receives homage of the barons, 16, Gains over Henry, bifhop of Win- 
chefter, 362, Cultivates the favour of the clergy, 26. Her chara&ter, 
364. Befieged in Winchefter, 365. Flies, and exchanges Stephen for 
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her brother Robert, id. 

Matrimony, ordered to be folemnized by the civil magiftrate, vii, 2209. 

Matthews, Toby, cafe of his expulfion from parliament, fated, vi. fg 

Maurice, bifhop of London, crowns Henry I. i. 313; 

———, elector of Saxony, the grounds of his quarrel with the emperor 
Charles V, iv. 382. Raifes an army of proteltants againft him, 2, 
Reduces Charles to grant-a peace favourable to the proteftants, 333. 

» prince, fon of the elector Palatine, comes to England with his 

brother Rupert, and offers his affitance to CharlesI, vi. 505. See Ru- 

ert. Is fent by the king with a reinforcement of cavalry into the wett, 

518. Is fhipwrecked, vii. 205. 

, prince of Orange, See Orange. 

Mautravers and Gournay, the keepers of the depofed king Edward II, 
murder him cruelly by Mortimer’s orders, ii. 359. Their fates, ib. 
Maximilian, king of the Romans, his pretenfions to the government of the 

Low Countries, how founded, iii. 334. Marries Anne, duchefs of Britanny, 
346. Who is afterward forced into a marriage with the king of France, 
349. Makes peace with France, and obtains reftitution of his daughter’s 
dowry, 355» His condué as emperor, 415. Joins pope Julius IT, in 
the leagae of Cambray againft the Venetians, 12. Calls. a council at 
Pifa, in conjunction with Lewis, in oppofition to the pope, 418, e 
tached from the French intereft by pope Leo X. 424:° Concludes an-al- 
liance with Henry VIII, and Ferdinand againft France, 425. Serves 
under Henry, and receives pay from him in his French expedition, 433. 
Detaches him@lf from Henry, and allies with Spain and France, 441. 
His ineffe@ual invafion of Milan, and treaty with France and Venice, iv. 

11, Hisdeath, and the competition for the imperial dignity, 18. 

Mayenne, duke of, becomes head of the catholic league, onthe affaffination 
of his brother the duke of Guife, v. 357- 

Mazarine, cardinal, fucceeds Richlieu, in the French miniftry, in the in- 
faacy of Louis XLV. vii. 247. Temporifes with Cromwel, 249. ° His 
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compliment to Cromwel, 280. Concludes the treaty of the Pyrennees 
with Spain, 305. Refufes to fee Charles II. of England, 306. 

Meal tub plot, viii. 124. 

Meaux, vefieged and taken by Henry V. iii. ats. 

Medina Sidonia, duke of, is apponted to the command of the Spanifh in- 
vincible armada, v. 339. Hisinfiructions, 320. Difobeys his orders, 
in failing to attack the Englifh fleet, 341. . is worfted, and fails to Ca- 
lais, 343+ Is attacked and difconcerted by the Englith admiral, 2b, 

ils northward on his returr, and his fleet deilroyed by a ftorm, 


? 


244. 

Malicis, Catharine de, her influerce in the court of France, leflened by the 
enormous authority ufurped br the duke of Guife, and his brothers, 
V. 40. Is appointed regent or the death of Francis JI. during the mino- 
rity of Charles 1X. 42. Her ill ufage of Mary queen of Scots, makes 
Mary think of returning to Scaland, 43. Remarks on her plan of in- 
ternal adminifiration, 68. Is forced to embrace the Guife party again 
the prince of Condé, 69, Corfents to an accommodation with the pro- 
teftants, 78. Comes to an agreement with Elizabeth, 80. Crncerts, 
with Philip of Spain and the cardinal of Lorraine, a maflacre of 
the French proteitants, 93. Sce Hwgonots, Maflacre of Paris, 
205. - 

Melvil, James, affaflinates cardical Beaton, iv, 298. His behaviour ap- 
plauded in’ Knox’s hiftory, 74. note, 

———, Sir James, is fent ambiffador, from Mary queen of Scotland, to 
queen Elizabeth, v. 84. His inftruétions for negociation, #6. — His 
account of his converfation wth Elizabeth concerning his milftrefs, id, 
His charafter vf Elizabeth on bis return, 85. .Is fent again to Elizabeth 
to notify the birth of prince mes, icc. His account of Elizabeth's 
behaviour on this occafion, 78, 

~—--—-, Robert, is fent by the proteftant affociation in Scotland, called the 
Congregation of the Lord, to requelt afliftance from queen Hlizabeth, v, 
32. Propofes to Mary a marrage with the duke of Norfolk, 156, 

Members for Counties, the firit {ters towards fending them to parliament, te 
184. “See Commons. 

Merchants, grant impofiuions on nerchandize to Edward I. in their private 
capacity, ti, 277, mote. 4 

Merchant-adventurers, the fociet: of, when firft formed, ii. 324. 

Mercia, the Saxon kingdom of, its extent, and by whom founded, i, 47. 
Its hiftory continued, 4. 

Merton, adynod called there, to eftablifh ecclefiaflical privileges, ii. 192. 
The refolutions of, annulled ly the pope, 24, 

Merz, inefreSually attacked by tle emperor Charles V. iv. 382. 

Michelfon, the Scots prophetefs, fome account of, Vic 3376 

Middlefex, earl of, treafurer, hischaraéter, vis 144. , Is impeached by the 
means of Buckingham, 74.. His fine remitted, 145. 

Middleton, earl, is fent commifiioner, on the reftoration, to call a parliament 
in Scotland, vii. 365. His arbitrary conduct, 439. His commiffion 
given to lod Kothes, 442. 


Milan, 


] 
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be 
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Milan, duchy of, fubdued by the Frerrh, iii, 384. Maximilian Sforza, 
reinftated in that duchy, 424. Is atticked by Francis I. of France, iv. 
g. Surrendered to Francis by Sforza for a penfion, 10, The French 
driven out, 42. Is invaded again unler the admiral Bonnivet, 53. The 
city blockaded, 16. Bonnivet obligec to retire by the defertion of his 
Swifs-troop:, 54. 1s conquered by the Imperialifts under the duke of 
Bourbon, 69.. The inveftiture again sranted to Francis Sforza, 98. The 
emperor renounces all claim to, 248. 

Mildmay, Sir Walter, afflerts the royal prerogative in high terms to the 
houle of commons, v. 228, 229- 

Military-fervice, the origin and natureof, explained, ii. 102, Changed 
into pecuniary fupplies, 247. 

Militia, the firft eftablifhment of, by Alfred, i. 85. Regulated by king 
Henry Il. 450, Feudal, the inconvmiences attending their fervice, to 
the kings who fummoned their attendince, ii, 265. How their perfonal 
fervice became changed into pecuniay fupplies, #2. The confequences 
of this alteration, 270... Law of quen Mary for the regulation of, iv. 
448. State of, during the reign of geen Elizabeth, v. 482. State of, 
in the reign of JamesI, vi. 178. 4 bill framed by the commons and 
paffed, taking it into their own hatds, 479. King Charles's reply 
when prefled to pafs it, 482. Is carred into execution, without his con- 
currence, 485. Eftablifhment of byparliament on the reftoration, vii, 
391. State of, between the reftoratim and revolution, 321. 

Mill, Walter, is burnt for herefy at St, Andrews, v, 24. ‘The extraordinary 
zeal of the people in his favour, ib, 

Millenarians, or fifth-mionarchy men, tre for abolifhing all government, 
after the death of Charles I. vil. 155 ; 

Miltox, John, his opinion of the monkith hiftories of Britain, i. 28. His 
character as a writer, vil. 343. His ?aradife Loft, how refcued from ob- 
livion, 344. Remarks on the fate o{ the author, ib, His death, 345. 

Mind, human, hiftory of, iti, 297. é 

Mitchel, a Scots fanatic,” fires a piftol it the archbifhop of St. Andrews, 
viii, 54. His extraordinary treatment and execution, 55. 

Mife of Lewes, the treaty fo termed, ii. 206. 

Mona. See Anglefea. : . 

Moxarchies, hereditary and elettive, a camparative view of, under the feudal 
fyftem, ii, 112. ; : 

Monafteries, fabjected entirely to the kng’s regalations, by the parliament 
of Henry VIII. iv. 117. Refleétiois on their tendency, 147. Com- 
miflioners appointed to vifit them, 148. Great abufes charged upon 
them, 149. Several furrender theirrevenues, ib. All nuns and friars, 
who required difmiffion, fet at libaty, #6. The leficr, fapprefled by 
parliament, 150, Difcontents ameig the people, excited by the dif- 
perfed monks, 169, The greater monafteries fupprefled, 177, Re- 
ports of their fcandalous abufes publfhed to bring the memory of them 
into contempt, 178. Their relique expofed, particularly the blood of 
Chrift, 180. And rood of Grace, i The number of them fuppreffed, 
and the amount of their revenues, $2. The hofpitality exercifed by 
them, 184. The furrender of, corfirmed by parliament, 199. The 
SR ; : ica abbots 
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abbots of Co , Readi gs and Glaftenbury, executed for treafon, 78, 
A curious paflage rs om Coke’s Inftitutes, relating to the fuppreffion of, 
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Money, the 
228. T! 


marks on the hi 


of, among out Saxon anceftors, i, 226. Refle&tions on, 
it bore, in the reign of Richard I. ii, 36, mote. Re- 

chef intereft it bore,-in the thirteenth century, 226. 

of the tlate of, in the reign of Henry V. iii. 121. Bi rate of, 

time of Henry VII. 389, mote. The intereft of; when firfk 

by law, iv. 278. The intereft of, how limited in England and 
P rance, at the time of queen Elizabeth, v. 483. 

Moneyage, an explanation of the tax levied by the Anglo-Norman kings 
under that name, ii. 127. When abolithed, ib, 

Monk, general, commands for the parliament in Dundalk in Ireland, where 
his garrifon mutinies againft him, and delivers the place up to Ormond, 
vii. 164. Is left by Cromwe] to complete the reduétion of Scotland, 

| 195- Reduces Stirling-caftle, and fends the records of Scotland to 
London, 207. ‘Takes Dundee, and puts the inhabitants to the fword, 
#6, Reduces the kingdom to obedience to the commonwealth, id 
Commands at fea under Blake, in an engagement with the Dutch, 215. 
Defeats the Dutch fleet under Tromp, who is killed, 234. His family 
and hiftory, 307. His behaviour to his brother, who came to engage 
himin the royal caufe, 311. Marches into England, 312, Advances 
without orders, 315. His mefflage to the parliament, from St. Albans, 
316, Arrives in Weftminfier, 2. His reply to the thanks of parlia- 
ment, 76, Executes the orders of the parliament in apprehending the 
refra&tory citizens, 318. Orders the parliament to diffolve, and calla 
new one; and unites with the citizens, 319. Communicates his inten- 
tions to Sir John Granville, 322. Advifes Charles IT, to leave Spain for 
Holland, 323. Secures the commanders in Ireland in the king's intereft, 
325 The king. proclaimed, 328. Receives the king at Dover, 329, 
Is created duke of Albemarle, 350. See Albemarle, 

Monks, Britifh, great flaughter of, by Adelfrid “king of Northumberland, 
ie 41, Saxon, charaéterifed, 110, Their addreffes in working miracles, 
127. See Monafteries. 

Monkifh hiftorians, charafter of, i. 28. 

Monmouth, James duke of, his birth and charafter, viii, 95. His illegie 
timacy declared by the king in council, 96. Defeats the Scots cove- 
nanters at Bothwel-bridge, 115. Is deprived of his command, and fent 
abroad, by the influence of the duke of York, 122, Comes over with- 
out leave, 125. Prefents a petition againft calling the parliament at 
Oxford, 150. Engages in’ a confpiracy againit the king, 183. Ab- 
fconds upon the difcovery of it, 188. Is pardoned, 202. Is banifhed, 
203. Invades England on the acceffion of James If. 227. Is attainted 
by egdeartiaal id. Inftances of his miftondudt, 228, Is defeated at 
Sedgmore, 22 Is executed, 230. 

Monopolies, enormous’ grants of, by queen Elizabeth, v. 439. The perni- 

i cious tendency of thefe grants, 459. Debates in'the houfé of commons 
concerning, 528: Chief part of the national trade engrofled by exclu- 
five companies*and! patents in the rcign of James I, vie 23. Ain’ att 
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pafled againft, 143. Are revived by Charles I, 296. The*patents for, 
all called in and annulled by James I. vi. 23. : 

Monothelites, their herefy condemned ina fynod at Hatfield, i. 64. 

Maenfon, Sir William, commands under admiral Sir Richard Levifon, in 
an expedition to the coaft of Spain, v. 443. 

Montacute, brother of the earl of Warwic, defeats the “Lancafirians at 
Hexham, iii. 224. Gains a battle with the infurgents in Yorkfhire, 
233. Created a fnarquis, 235. Leagues with his brother Warwic 
againft king Edward, 239. Encourages his men to change fides, and 
drives Edward from his own camp, 241. 

Montagu, Edward, a member of the houfe of commons, the arbitrary 
fpeech of Hénry VIII. to him, iv. 451. 

Montague, Sir Edward, chief juttice of the common-pleas, is ordered by 
Edward VI. with other judges, to prepare a deed for the fucceflion of 
lady Jane Gray, We sFO2e 748 abafed by Dudley duke of Northumber- 
land, for refuling, 363. His expedient for the fecurity of himfelf- and 
the other parties, 364, 

———, is fent with a fquadron to the Baltic, to mediate between Sweden 
and Denmark, vii. 304. Quits his fiation to Sir George. Booth, 
and the royalifts in their intended rifing, which fails, 321. Obtains, 
with Monk, the joint command of the fleet, 28. Carries the fleet to 
Holland, to bring Charles IL. over, 329. Is created earl of Sandwich, 
350. , Sce Sandwich. 

, ambaflador at Paris, fecretly negociates with France, and treache- 
roufly receives a large bribe from Barillon, the minifter of that court, viii. 
43, note. Returns without leave, and produces Danby’s letter to the 
houfe of commons, 86. 

Montargis, befieged by the earl of Warwic, iii. 137. Raifed by the count 
of Dunois, 26. 

Montcontour, battle of, between the duke of Anjou, and the admiral Co- 
ligni, v. 188. 

Monteagle, lord, receives intimation of the gunpowder-plot, vi, 34. Com- 
municates it to lord Salifbury, 73. 

Montecuculi, the imperial general, joins the prince of Orange, and obliges 
Lewis XIV. to abandon his conqueft in the Low Countries, vii. 510. 
Montford, Simon de, appointed a general of the crufade publifhed by pope 
Innocent III. againit the Albigentes, ii. 67. Forhis fon, fee Leicefer. 
Montmorency, contable, commands the French army, againft the Spanifh 
under Phillibert duke of Savoy, iv. 434. Is defeated, and taken prifoner 
at the battle of St. Quintin, 74. His fentiments of the marriage of the 
dauphin with the queen of Scotland, v. 32. Joins the duke of Guile 
againft the prince of Condé, 68. Takes Rouen from the proteftants, 
qi. Is taken prifoner by the proteftants at the bat-le of .Dreux,; 72+ 
is releafed by treaty, 78. Befieges Havre de Grace, 79. ‘Takes it by 

capitulation, 80. Is killed at the battle of St. Dennis, 186. 

Montreville, the French ambaffador, prevails with Charles I. to feek pro- 
teétion in the Scots army, Vil. 72. 

Montrofe, earl of, his firft introduction to Charles I. vii. 43. Is imprifoned 
in’ Scotland for his attachment to the king, 44. Procures duke Hamil- 
ton’s difgrace with the king, 46. Negociates for Irifh troops, to make 
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a diverfion in Scotland, 47. Defeats lord Elcho, #4. Defeats lord Bur. 
ley, 48. Routs Argyle’s forces, and is joined by great numbers of them, 


49. "Takes and plunders Dundee, 50. Defeats Urrey and Baillie, £4, 
Defeats the covenanters at Kilfyth, ‘63. Is conquered by David Lefley, 
64. Retires abroad, 76,  Railes levies to affift Charles II, 177. Lands 
in Scotland, is defeated and taken prifoner, 178. His cruel treatment, 
179. Isexecuted, r8r, 

Morcar and Edwin rebel againft the injuftice of Tofti duke of Northum. 
berland, i, 176.  Morcar juftifies their caufe, and is made duke, ‘id, 
Hecd the Englith againft the Normans, after the bartle of Haftings, 232. 
Submit to William the Conqueror, 236. Attend him to Normandy 
239. Excite arebellion in the North, 245. Reduced, 246, Their 
deaths, 261, 

More, Sir Thomas, remarks on his account of Jane Shore, iii, 274, note. 
When fpeaker of the houfe of comimons, joins the perfuafions of cardis 
nal Wolfey to obtain the grants io Henry VIII. iv. 47. The great feal 
taken from Wolfey, and committed to him, gz. Refigns thé great feal 
on the profpeét of alterations in religion, 109. Refufes to fubfcribe the 
oath regulating the fucceffion of the crown, enjoined by parliament, 119. 
Is dttainted by parliament, 121. His cruel perfecution of James Bain- 
ham for herefy, 132, Is tried and executed for denying the king’s fu- 
premacy, 139. 

More, Roger, an Irifh gentleman, forms a confpiracy to expel the Englith 
from Ireland, vi. 433. His defign of feizing the caftle of Dublin dif 
covered, 436. Is fhocked atthe barbarities of O Neale, abandons the 
caufe, and retires to Flanders, 439+ ; 


Morrice, attorney of the court of wards, mak 


es a motion in the thoufe of 

commons, againft abufes of eccleijaftical power, v. 365. Is divefted of 

his employments, and imprifoned, 366. 

» a gentleman of Devonfhire, is the only friend with whom general 

Monk confulted, concerning the reftoration of Charles II. vii, 322. Is 
made fecretary of ftate by the king, 351. 

Paortimer, Roger, bis hittory, ii. 351. His fir acquaintance with Tabella 
queen to Henry If. id. His intimacy-with her, 76. Joins Ifabella in 
a confpiracy againft the king, 76. Invades England with her, 354. 
Procures the death of the earl of Arundel, and the chancellor Baldoc, 
356. Takes the king oat of Leicefter’s cuftody, and delivers him td 
the lord. Berkeley, Moutravets, and Gournay, 358. Orders the two 
latter co: murder him, 359. Attends Edward III. in his army to oppolé 
the Scots, and checks his ardor to engage them, 375. Arrogates to 
him(cif all authority in government, id, Concludes a treaty with Ro. 
bert Bruce, 376. His meafares ‘to difappoint any combinations againit 
him, #4.° Contrives the deftruction of the earl of Kent, 377, Is feized 
by the king, 379." Tried and executed, id, {i 

———; Rover, earl of March, declared fucceffor by Richard II. iii. 28, 
Killed in lreland, 38. ‘His fons kept prifoners ia Windfor-caftle, by 
Henry IV) €2, 

Mortimer's Crofs, battle of, between Jafper Tudor earl of Pembroke, and 
Edward-duke of York,’ iii, 210, 

Mortmain, the fir ftatute of, when paffed, ii, 322. The probable ra 
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tives of Edward I. in this law, 24. How eluded in the time of Ri- 
chard II. iti. 56, : 

Morton, John, his charaéer, iii. 319. Becomes confidant of Henry VII, 

* 35. Made archbifhop of Canterbury, 320. Created a cardinal, 374. 

u———-—, eatl of, chancellor of Scotland, becomes jealous of David Rizzio, 

‘ y. 96. Advifes Darnley to get him cut off, 97. Takes the coronation 
oath in the name of the young king James VI. 125. Is appointed 
eommiffioner in the caufe of Mary, 134. How he became pofieffed of 
a cafket of Mary’s letters, 142. Is appointed by the Scots parliament 
a commiffioner to manage a treaty with Elizabeth concerning Mary, 
171, Is difmiffed by Elizabeth without concluding on any thing, 172. 
Is chofen regent on the death of the earl of Mar, 202, Refigns the 
regency into the hands of the young king, and retires, 2316 Returns, 
and refumes an influence over government, 74. Is tried and condemned 
for being an accomplice in Darnley’s murder, by the influence of the 
earl of Lenox, 232. His execution haftened in oppofition to the inter- 
pofition of Elizabeth, 233. 

Mountford, count de, half-brother to John III. duke of Britanny, acknow- 
ledges Charles de Blois, as fucceffor to that duchy, ii. 416. Endeavours 
to acquire pofleflion of the duchy, #2. Engages Edward Ill, of Eng- 
land to patronife his pretenfions, ié. Goes to Paris to plead his caufe, 
417. Is taken and confined in the tower of the Louvre, 74. See the 
next article, , 

———, Jane, countels of, her vigorous efforts to fupport her hufband’s in- 

* tere in Britany, ii. 417. Is befieged by Charles de Blois at Henne- 
bonne, 41%. Her vigorous defence, 419. Is relieved by an Englith 
fleet, 420. Goes to England to folicit farther fuccours, ib. Edward 
goes over to Britanny in perfon, 421. A truce concluded for three 
years, 25. Takes Charles de Blois prifoner, 438. Her fon obtains 
poflefion of Bricanny, and is acknowledged by France, 473- 

Mountjoy, lord, protetts againft the bill eltablifhing a council to judge of- 
fences againft the king’s proclamations, the only proteft againft any pub- 
lic bill during the reign of Henry VIII. iv. 238. 

——, lord, is fent lord deputy to Ireland, on the precipitate return of 
the earl of Effex, v. 413. Drives Tyrone and his party into the woods 
and morafles, 22. His fucceffes againft the rebels, 435. Reduces the 
Spaniards, and defeats T'yrone, 438. "Tyrone farrenders himfelf up to 
him, ae 

Misvbrat,' ohn de, ejeSted from his inheritance of the barony of Gower, 
by Edward II. at the initance of Hugh le Defpenfer, li. 345. 

.~-——-, Robert, earl of Northumberland, excites a confpiracy againft 

‘ William Rufus, i. 292. Dies in confinement, ib. 

Munfier, bithop of, invades the Dutch territories at the inftigation of 

* Charles If. but makes peace. with the States, vii. 407- 

Murden, his account of the military force of England, at the time of the 
‘Spanifh armada, v. 481. 
lurder, a lift of the legal compofitions for, among our Saxon anceftors, 
i, 219. ‘ : 
nots Murray, 
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Marray, earl of, appointed by Robert Bruce: joint commander of the Seots 
army with Jord Douglas, invading England on the death of Edward Il, 
ii, 372. His reply to the defiance of Edward III, 374. Retires home, 
#6. Isappointed guardianto David Bruce, 381. Dies, 383. 

w=, lord James, created earl of, and enjoys the chief authority under 
Mary queen of Scotland, v. 47. Becomes difcontented at the fmarriage 
of Mary with lord Darnley, 90. Joins a confederacy of maleonients at 
Stirling, 74, 1s ill-ufed by Elizabeth on the occafion, 91. Obtains a 
refloration to favour, 92. Is invited back to Scotland by Darnley, 98. 
Js reconciled to Mary, 74. Obtains leave to retire into Prance, 11g. 
Is appointed regent, on the firft refignation of Mary, 124. Arrives, 
and treats Mary harfhly, 125, Summons a parliament, which condemns 
Mary to imprifonment,, 25, Demolifhes the fortrefs of Dunbar, 74, 
Raifes forces on Mary’s efcape from Lochleven-caftle, 128, Defeats her 
at Langfide, #6. Is required by Elizabeth to juflify his condué toward 
Mary, 132. Promifes to come with other commiffioners to fabmit his 
caufe to Elizabeth, #5, Is appointed a commiffioner by the kingdom for 
this purpofe, 134, The fecret reafons of the weaknefs of his allegations 
againft Mary, 137. Lays his full evidences privately before the Enelifh 
commiffioners, and requefts Elizabeth’s protection, 138. Propofes queries 
to Eltzabeth, 2b. The conferences transferred to Hampton-court, 139, 
Accufes Mary more explicitly, 140, Her commiflioners refule to reply, 
141. Produces Mary’s letters to Bothwel, with the confeffion of Hu- 
bert, 142. Is difmiffed by Elizabeth, with a prefent for his charges, 
145. Propofes to the duke of Norfolk a marriage with Mary, 156, 
His political motives in this propofal, 157. Difcovers Norfolk's defign 
to Mary, 160. Is affaflinated, 167. His charaéter, 2b. Vindicated 
from the accufations of queen Mary and her advocates, 502. 

Mafovy, a profitable trade eftablifhed with, iv. 447. An embafly arrives 
from, to queen Mary, ##. An exclufive trade with, granted to the Eng- 
hth, v. 477. This privilege withdrawn, 478. 
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DVAF4R A, battle of, between Edward the Black Prince and Henry 
de Tranftamare, ii, £77. 

Names, Chriftian, firange modification of, at the time of the commons 
wealth, ‘vii. 230. 

Nantz, the edi& af, revoked by Lewis XIV. viii. 242. 

Naples, conquered by the joint force of France and Spais, iii, 414. Seiaed 
by the latter, id, 

Na/eby, battle of, between Charles I. and the generals Fairfax and Crom- 
wel, vii. 57. 

Navarre, fitwation of that kingdom, iii, 420. Crafty invafion of, by 
Ferdinand of Spain, 421. 

> Anthony king of, is excluded from all office and favour at the 

court of France, by the influence of the Guife family, v. 40. “Declares 

in 
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jn favout of the proteftants, 41. Is made lieutenant-general of the 

kingdom, on the acceffion of Charles IX. 42, Joins the duke of Guife 

againft the proteftants, 68. Is mortally wounded at the fiege of Rouen, 
gi. For his fon, fee Heary prince of. 

, Henry prince of, is placed by Coligni at the head of the proteft- 
ants after the defeat of Jarnac, v. 186. Is married to Margaret, fitter 
to Charles, 205. His mother poifoned by order of the court, i. Is 
obliged by Charles to renounce the proteftant religion at the price of his 
life, during the maflacre of Paris, 206. Flies from the court, and places 
him(felf again at the head of the Hugonots, 211. Defeats the king at 
Coutras, 355. Obtains the crown of France on the death of Henry HI, 
357. See Henry IV. 

Navigation ad, one of this nature rejected by Henry VI. iii. 215. Is 
pafied by the commonwealth parliament, vii. 211. Is fufpended by 
Charles If. 477. 

Navy, Englith, ftate of, in the time of queen Mary, iv. 446. ‘The int- 
provement of, by queen Elizabeth, v. 480. Hiarrifon’s account of her 
navy, 533. Aview of the ftate of, during the reign of James I. vi. 180, 
The number of feamen then employed in the merchants fervice, 18f. 
Account of the ftate of, from the reftoration to the revolution, viii. 
327. 

Naylor, James, a quaker, his extravagances, vii. 336. Is reftored to his 
fenfes by punifhment, 337- 

Naxan Leod, the Britith chief, defeated by Cerdic the Saxon, i. 24. 

Neile, bifhop of Lincoln, occafions difputes. between the two houfes of 
parliament, by reflecting on the commons, vi. 73. Anecdote of 
hin, Se 

Nero, savperdt fends Suetonius Paulinus over to Britain, i. 7. Recats 
him, 9. 

Netherlands, the foreign commerce of England at the time of Henry VIII. 

"confined to thofe countries, iv. 273. The arbitrary and fevere beha- 
viour of the emperor Charles V, toward the proteftants there, v. IgT. 
The duchefs of Parmaleft governeis of, by Philip, 192. The Flemith 
exiles become mafters of the Brill, 214. Revolt of Holland and Zea- 
land, 215. See Orange. Duke of Alva recalled, 216. The treaty 
called the Pacification of Ghent, 219. A treaty concluded with Eliza- 
beth, 220. The duke of Anjou comes over to their afliftance, 242. 
Anjou expelled for an attempt on their liberties, 247+ See United Pro- 
vinces. Spanifh, rapid conquefts of LouissXIV. in, Vii. 4316 Settle- 
ment of, by the triple league, and treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, 435. 
Dutch, over-run by Louis XIV. 487. Se 

Nevil, Sir John, executed, for an infurrection in Yorkhhire, iV. 2130 

Neville, Hugh de, a fine paid to the king by his wife, for leave to pafs a 
night with him while in prifon, ii. 133+ nian 

, the power, Connexions, and branches of that family, iii, 181. 
Honours beftowed on, by Edward IV. 235+ : : 

WNeville’s Crofs, battle of, between queen Philippa and David king of 


Scotland, ii, 439+ Neuftria 
> 
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Neuffria, a»province in France, granted to. Rollo the Dane, i. 138, See 
Normandy. 

Newark, is befieged by the parliamentary forces, but relieved by prince 
Rupert, vii. g. Surrenders to the Scots army by. the king’s order, fin 

Newéurn, lord Conway routed there, by the Scots covenanters, vi. 357° 

Newbury, battle of, between Charles J. and the earl of Effex, vi. 532. 
Second battle of, vii. 17. 

Newcajftle, the firft charter granted to the inhabitants of, to dig coal, ii. 
230. 4s taken by ftorm, by the earl of Leven, the Scots general, vii, 14. 

amm———-———e, earl of, commands for the king in the north of England, and 
takes poffeffion of York, vi. 513. Is created marquis, 534. Is re- 
pulfed in an attack upon Hull, 535. Is befieged in York, by the parlia- 
mentary army, vil, 11. Leaves the kingdom in difguft, after the battle 
of Marfton.moor, +4. 

New-England, the colony of, how peopled, vii. 341. 

New-Fore/i, how and when made, i, 278. Remarkable accidents hap- 
pening to the family of William the Conqueror in, 308, 

Newfoundland, firft dilcovery of, iii, 405. 

New York, is taken from the Dutch by Sir Robert Holmes, vii. 399» Is 
ceded to the Englifh by the treaty of Breda, 422. 

Newton, the mathematician and philofepher, his character, viii. 334. His 
death, id, 

Nicholas, Sir Edward, is made fecretary of ftate by Charles II. on his re- 
ftoration, vii. 351, Is difplaced by the influence of the duchefs ef 
Cleveland, 392. , 

Nimeguen, congrefs there, under the mediation of Charles Il. viii. 21. 
Peace concluded there, 46, The treaty ratified, id. 

Nobility, Saxon and Norman, wherein they differed, i, 211. The titles 
of, fold to fupply James I. with money, vi. 71. 

Non addrefés, the vote of, pafled by the long parliament, vii. 113. Is 
repealed, 121. 

Non-conformifis, their minifters ejeGed out of their livings, vii. 384. Five 
mile act, 408. A& againft conventicles, 456. Declaration of indul- 
gence, 476, The declaration recalled, 504. A bill for their relief 
pafled, 506. See Puritazs. 

Norfolk, an infurre€tion there, againft inclofures, headed by Ket, a tanner, 
iv. 331. The infurgents defeated by Dudley earl of Warwic, id. ; 

Norfolk, duke of, challenges his accufer the duke of Hereford, iii. 35. The 
duel prevented by Richard II, 36. Banifhed for life, 2, 

m————-, Bigod, Roger, earl of, is appointed agent, for Henry III. to the 
council of Lyons, ii, 170. Objeéts to king John’s right of fubjecting 
England to the fupremacy of Rome, 74, His addrefs to Henry Ill, on 
the parliament affembling in armour, 183. Js gained over to the royal 
party by prince Edward, 200. Refufes to ferve in the expedition to 
Gafcony, and quarrels with the king, 289, Refufes to attend the king 
to Flanders, 74, A new marefchal appointed in his place for that fervice, 
290. He and the earl of Hereford prefent a remonftrance to him on his 
departure, 16, Demands of parliament a confirmation of the charters; 
and indemnity for himfelf, which are granted, 291. Obtains a full con- 
firmation of them from the king on his return, 292. 
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Norfolk, earl of, brother to Edward Il. engages with queen Ifabella, ing 
confpiracy againft him, ii. 353. 
——, duke of, refigns his office of treafurer, and retires from court, 
iv. 4s 
, duke of, oppofes the progrefs of the reformation, iv. 129, From 
what motives he became an enemy to his niece queen Anne Boleyn, 158. 
Prefides as high fteward on her trial, 159. Is commiffioned to fupprefs 
Afke’s infurreétion, termed the Pilgrimage of Grace, 172. His pru- 
dent meafures to diftrefs the infurgents, 173. Prevails on them to dif- 
perfe, 174. Routs another infurrection, and puts their officers to death, 
175- Propofes the framing of the bill of fix articles to the houfe of 
lords, 194. ‘The repartee of one of his chaplains to him, concerning 
the celibacy of priefts, 195, note. Procures a commiflion to commit 
Cromwel to the Tower, 207. . Influences the king to a cruel perfecu- 
tion of heretics, on his niece Catherine Howard becoming queen, 212. 
Js appointed to command in the war againft Scotland, 228. Attends 
Henry in his invafion of France, 246. Js checked by the king in a 
fchemé of ruining Cranmer, 255. A review of his fervices and honours, 
261. Is, with his fon the earl of Surrey, committed to the Tower, 262. 
Surrey executed, 263. Is attainted by the parliament, 74. Ordered 
for execution; but faved by the king’s death, 264. Is releafed from 
confinement by ‘queen Mary, 374. His attainder reverfed by parlia- 
ment, 380. Advifes Mary to the Spanifh alliance, 383. Is fent to 
fupprefs Wiat’s infarretion in Kent, but is forced to retire by a defer> 
tion of his troops, 389. 
—, the young duke of, is appointed lieutenant of the northern coun- 
ties by queen Elizabeth, v. 35. Is appointed one of the commiffioners 
in the caufe between Marty queen of Scots and Murray the regent, 
134. - Entertains hopes of marrying Mary, 138. Tranfmits Murray’s 
queries to Elizabeth, 74. His character, 155. A marriage with Mary, 
propofed to him by Murray, 156, Obtains the countenance of feveral of 
the nobility to this {cheme, 158. Secures the concurrence of France 
and Spain, 159, Receives intimatiens from the queen of her know- 
ledge of his negociations, 160. Endeavours to difcredit the reports 
railed againft him to the qaeen, 161. Is committed to the Tower, 
and his friends taken into cuftody, 162. Is releafed on promife of 
thinking no farther of Mary, 165. Renews his correfpondence with 
Mary, 196. Enters into a confpiracy with the duke of Alva, againft 
Elizabeth, 197. His fcheme difcovered by lord Burleigh, 198, Is 
tried, 199. -Executed, 200. 
Norham, calle of, conference there, between Edward I. and the Scots 
parliament, to determine the right of the crown of Scotland, ii. 25 36 
Normans, origin of the name, j. 67. Their firft invafions of France, id. 
And England, fee William. Their charater; 181, 316. 
Norman barons con(pire againft William the Conqueror, i. 263. Sup 
prefied, 265. Inftance of their voting in Englifh councils, 399. 
Normandy, {ettled by Rollo the Dane, 1. 138. Hittory of his fucceffors, 
139. Charaéter of the Normans, 182. 314. William duke of, ob+ 
tains the crown of England, 234. See William the es — 
aberte 
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Robert. Invaded by Philip of France, on the news of Richatd I, bés 

ing imprifoned in Germany, on his return from the crufade, ii, 24. Phi- 

lip repulfed at Roiien by the earl of Leicefter, 25. John invefted with 
the datchy of, on his brother Richard’s death, 41. Laid under an ins 
terdi€ on account of the bifhop of Beauvais’s captivity, who is furrendered, 
42. ‘Two Brabangons left governors of it, by John, on his leaving its 
53- Recovered by Philip, 54. The barons of, how differently cir- 
cumftanced from thofe of other countries, during their connexion with 
England, 77. The ftates af, how compofed, 119, Formally ceded té 
Lewis IX. by Henry Ill. of England, 1g0. Is fuddenly invaded by Ed- 
ward HI, 426. Caen feized and plundered, 428, Calais taken, 442. 
Is invaded by four French armies, iii, 176. Finally reduced to the go- 
vernment of France, 178. 

Norris, Sir John, joins Sir Francis Drake in his expedition to Portugal, t: 
348. Commands the Englith forces fent to reduce Britanny for Hen. IV. 
374. Is fent to reduce infurrections in Ireland, 44. Is deceived by thé 
treacherous negociations of Tyrone, and dies of vexation, 402. 

North-weft paflage, three attempts for the difcovery of, made by Sir Mar- 
tin Frobifher, v. 477.  Davis’s ftraits difcovered, sd. Attempts for 
the difcovery of, made in the reign of James J. vi. 183. 

Northampton, a council called there, by king Henty Il. in whieh Thomas 
a Becket is condemned, i. 397. Battle of, between Henry VI. and the 
earl of Warwic, iii: 205. 

Northumberland, hiftory of the Saxon kingdom of, i, 40. 

» earl of, defeats earl Douglas at Homeldon, iii, 68; Re- 
bels againft Henry IV. and leagues with the Welch and Scots, 69. His 
fon defeated and killed by the king, 71. His fubmiffion accepted, 72. 
Retires to Scotland, and is killed in an irruption into England, 74. 

w————, Dudley, earl of Warwic, made duke of, iv. 350. Deters 
mines to ruin Somerfet, 351. Caufes Somerfet, his dutchefs, and 
friends, to be arrefted, #3." Frial and execution of Somerfet; 352. 
Endeavours to get Tonftal bifhop of Durham attainted, but is difappoint- 
ed by the commons, 357. His meafures in the calling a new parliament, 
358. His reprefentations to induce the king to alter the fucceffion, 360. 
Places his own emiffaries about the king, 362, Abules the chief jafiice, 
Sir Edward Montague, for refufing to draw the deed of fettlement for 
lady Jane Gray, 363. Procures the patent to be paffed, 364. Endeas 
vours to get the two princefles Mary and Elizabeth into his power, 367. 
Proclaims the lady Jane Gray, 369. Is difconcerted at the bad afpect 
of affairs, 370, Takes the command of the army, 371. Is deferted by 
his army, and proclaims queen Mary, 372. Is apprehended, 74, Is 
tried, and executed, 373. 

—, Earl of, offers to releafe Mary queen of Scots from. her. con~ 
finement in England, v. 16:. Enters into a negociation with the duke 
d’Alva, and raifes an infurreétion with the earl of Weftmorland. in the 
North, 163, Is taken by Murray, and confined in the-caftle of Loch« 
leven, 164. Is delivered up and. executed, 200, 

——--—, earl of, is fent by Charles I. to command his army againft the 
Scots, vi. 357. Retires from Newcaftle on the rout of lord Conway at 

* Newburns 
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Newburn, i6. The command by his ilinefs devolves on Strafford, 358. 
Joins the parliament again@ the king, 496. Retires to his feat, 530. 
Northumberland, extract of fome curious particulars from a houfehold book 

of an old earl of that family, iii- 460. 

Norway, maid of, See Margaret. 

Norawich, bifkop of, leads out a crafade againft the Clementines, lif, 58. 

———, John lord, is befieged by the duke of Normandy in Angouleme, 
ii. 424. His ftratagem to fave the garrifon, 425. 

Nottingham, countefs of, difcovers on her death-bed, to queen Elizabeth, 
her treachery to the earl of Effex, v. 446. 

——, earl of, and lord high admiral, is fent to Spain, to ratify the 
peace with, vi. 28. Sentiments of the Spaniards at fight of his 
train, 74. 

Nowa Belgia, taken from the Dutch by Sir Robert Holmes, vii. 399. See 
New York. 

Nowel, chaplain to queen Elizabeth, openly reproved by her, for fpeak- 
ing irreverently of the fign of the crofs, v. 153, safe. 

Noyen, treaty of, between Francis I. of France, and Charles king of Spain, 
afterward emperor, iv. 12. 


6) 
ATES, Titus, his account of a popith plot, viii. 65. His birth and 


chara@ter, 69. Is examined before the council, 74. Inconfiftencies of 
his narrative pointed out, 73. Obtains a penfion, 77. His evidence 
againft lord Strafford, 140. Is heavily fined for calling the duke of York 
a popifh traitor, 200, Is conviéted and fentenced for perjury, 225. 

Oath, ex officio, arbitrary adminiftration of, by the court of ecclefiattical 
commiffion, v. 263. 

Odo, bifhop of Baieux, uterine brother to William the Conqueror, left 
joint adminiftrator of the kingdom, with William Fitzofborn, during his 
brother’s abfence in Normandy, i. 239. Afpires‘to the popedom, 278. 
Seized by William, and confined during his reign, 279+ Engages in a 
confpiracy againit William Rufus, 237. 

Offa, king of Mercia, his defcent, i. 48. Sueceeds Ethelbald, #5. His 
wats, i6. His treacherous murder of Ethelbert, king of the Eak 
Angles, ib. His pious deeds of expiation, 49. Impofes the tax of 
Peter’s pence, i. Endows a rich monaltery at St. Albans, 1, ~ Enters 
into an alliance with Charlemagne, 50. Makes a rampart again& the 
Welch, id. wore. 

Okey, colonel, one of the king's judges, is feized in Holland, brought home, 
and executed, vii. 380. His character, 0. 

Olave the Dane, his character, i. 134. Confirmed by Englith bifhops, and 
canonized by the church of Rome, id. 

Old man of the mountains, See Affaffins. 

Oldaftle, Sir John. See Cobram. 

O’Neale, Hugh. See Lyrone. 

Oneal, Owen, enters into a confpiracy with Rinuccini, the pope’s legate, 
againft the lord lieutenant Or mond, vii, 16z. Enters into a sortelpon- 

dence, 
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dence with the parliamentary generals, 164. Is reduced by Ciomwef, 
170. 

O’ Neale, Sir Phelim, engages in Roger More's confpiracy to expel the Eng- 
lith from Ireland, vi. 433. His cruel maffacre of the Englith in Uliter, 
437- Forges a commiffion from the king for his infurreétion, 443. Is 
taken and executed by Ireton, vii. 206. 

Oneale, Shan, his hiftory and charaéter, v. 398. 

Opdam, the Dutch admiral, is killed in an engagement with the duke of 
York, vii. 403. 

Orange, prince of, taken prifoner by the French on the defeat of the duke 
of Britanny, iii, 342. Gained over and releafed, to perfuade the young 
dutchefs to a marriage with the French king, 348. 

=———-, William prince of, is condemned asa rebel, and his poffeffions 
confifcated by the duke of Alva, v. 215. Unites the towns of Holland 
and Zealand into a league againft the Spanith government, 216. Sends 
an embafly to implore the afliftance of Elizabeth, 217. Concludes the 
treaty called the Pacification of Ghent, 219. Concludes a treaty with 
queen Elizabeth, 220, Is affaffinated by Gerard, 267. 

-——— , Maurice prince of, fucceeds the earl of Léicefter in the government 
of the Untied Provinces, v. 329. Battle of Towrnholt, 376. Renews 
the war with Spain on the expiration of the truce, vi, 147. 


, William prince of, is married to the princefs Mary of England, vis 
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» William prince of, is educated by John De Wit, vii. 482. His 
charaéter, ib. Is appointed general and admiral of the United Pro- 
vinces, 483. Is made Stadtholder, 494+ Unites the Dutch to oppofe 
the conqueits of Louis XIV. 498. Js joined by the imperial general 
Montecuculi, and obliges the French to abandon the Low Countries, 510. 
His obftinate battle with the prince of Condé at Seneffe, vili. g. Is 
unable to prevent the lofs of Bouchaine, 21. Is defeated by the French 
at St. Omers, 27. Comes over to England, to marry the princefs 
Mary, 33. The marriage concluded, 34. Concerts with Charles the 
plan of peace, 35. Attacks the French army the day after figning the 
peace at Nimeguen, 46. Remarks on his conduét with refpect to Eng 
lith affairs, 277. Forms a league againft Louis XIV, 278. Refufes to 
concur in the defigns of James If, 27g. His reply to the king’s folici- 
tations, by Fagel, 280. His inftru€tions to Dykevelt, his envoy to Eng- 
Jand, 281. Applications made to him by the Englifh, 282. Is for- 
mally invited over to England by the principal men, 283. The motives 
which induced him to liften to the overtures of the Englifh, 284, His 
preparations to oppofe king James, 285. His declaration pubiithed, 292. 
Embarks, 293. Lands at Torbay, 294. Declines treating with the 
commiflioners and marches for London, 299, Orders the king, on his 
seturo after his firft flight, not to approach London, 303. Is defired by 
the peers to affume the government, and to fummon a convention, 308. 
Summons the convention, 74, Summons a convention at Edinburgh, 
309. Receives an offer of the crown of Scotland, 310. His conduét 
during the meeting of the convention parliament, 317. His declaration 
to a meeting of peers, 44, The crown fetiled on him and the princefs, 
1 
= Ordainersy 
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Ordainers, a council of, formed in the reign of Edward If. by parliae 
ment, to govern the nation, ii, 333. Ordinances framed by, i. Aim 
particularly at Piers Gavafton, and banifh him, 334. 

Ordeal, in the Anglo-Saxon law, the feveral foecies of, i. 224. 

Ordinance, the {elf-d-nying one, pafled by the long parliament, vii. 

Orkney, cart Bothwel made duke of, v. 113. he banns ordered to be 


publifhed between him and queen Mary, ib, Is married to her by the 
bithop of Orkney, 115. Endeavours to get prince James into his power, 
11. Raifes an army to oppofe a confederacy of nobles, formed againft 
him, 74. ‘Flies to the Orkneys, and fublifts by piracy, 119. Efcapes to 
Denmark, where he dies miferably in prifon, 120. 

———, bifhop of, marries Mary queen of Scots to Bothwel, v. 115. Is 
appointed one of the commiflioners in her caufe, on the part of the king 
and kingdom, 134. 

Orleans, city of, befieged by the ear] of Salifbury, ili, 138. Succeede 
by the earl of Suffolk on his death, 139. Cannon firt fuccefsfully 
applied at this fiege, 74, Battle of Herrings, 149. The duke of Bar- 
gundy recals his troops from the fiege, 74. Diftrefs of the town and 
garrifon, 141. Joan D’Arc enters it, with a convoy, 146. A fecond 


convoy enters unmolelted, 74, The Englith repulfed. from feveral of 

their pofts, 148. —Amazement o the befiegers, 15, The fiege raifed, 

149- See Foan D? dre. Is befieged by the duke of Guife, 78. Guife 

affaffinated there, id. 

, Lewis duke of, difputes the adminiftration of affairs with the duke 
of Burgundy, on the infanity of Charles VI. iii. 93. Reconciliation 
between them, #5, Affaflinated by the duke of Burgundy, #4. For his 
natural fon, fee Duzois. 

———, duke of, took prifoner at the battle of Azincour, iii. 102.’ Ob» 
tains a neutrality for his demefnes, 140. Ranfoms himfelf, 168. 

———, Lewis, duke of, difputes the adminifration of France during the 
minority of Charles Vill, with the princefs Anne of Beaujeu, iil. 336. 
Obliged to fly to the court of Britanny, ib. Commands the duke of 
Britanny’s forces, againft the invafion of France, 24, ‘Taken prifoner by 
the French, 342. Releafed, to promote the king of France’s fuit to the 
dutchefs of Brisanny, 349. Succeeds to the crown of France, 384, 
See Lewis XII. 

Ormefoy, left jufticiary of Scotland on the return of earl Warrenne to Eng 
land, ii. 298. The Scots irritated at his oppreffions, #4, Flies to Eng- 
land, on the appearance of William Wallace, 299+ * 

Ormond, earl of, reduces the Spanith general San Jofepho in Kerry, v. 233» 

———, earl of, his fucceffes againft the Irifh rebels, vi. 544. Engages 
the jeftices and council to adhere to the king againft the parliament, 22. 
Concludes a ceffation with the rebels by the king’s order, 546. Sends 
over troops to affift the king, 547. Glamorgan treats with the Irifh re~ 
bels without his knowledge, vil. 67. Refigns Dublin, and all other 
places, by the king’s order, to the parliamentary forces, 75. Con 
cludes a peace with the council of Kilkenny, and engage: it co aflift the 
king, 161. Narrowly efcapes from a confpiracy formed againft him, 
162. Retires to France, 163% Returns back, #2, Reduces the par. 
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liamentary garrifons, 165. Befiezes Dublin, 169. Is defeated by a 
fally from the city, 74. Again leaves the ifland, 171. Comes to Eng- 
land to concert a confpiracy againft the protector, 280. Is forced to fly, 
281. Is made fteward of the houfehold, and created a duke, 351, Is 
made Jord-lieytenant of Ireland, where he fupprefles an intended infure 
rection, 447. Remonftrates againit the Englith act prohibiting the 
importation of Irith cattle, 7. Is feized by Blood, but refcued, 470, 
Is again fent lord-lieutenant of Ireland, viii. 162. His adminiftration 
vindicated, by his fon Offory, againft lord Shaftefbury, 163. Is recalled 
by king James, 251. 

O/ric, king of Deiri, and Eanfrid, king of Bernicia, apoftatife to pagan. 
ifm, and both perifh in battle, i, 44. 

Offend, fhort account of the fiege of, by the Spaniards, v. 444, note. 
Offry, lord, fon of the duke of Ormond, his bold fpeech to the duke of 
Buckingham, vii. 470. Commands in the fleet under prince Rupert, 
507. Jutifies his father’s adminiftration in Ireland againft lord Shaftef- 
bury, vili, 163. 

Ofwald, king of Northumberland, recovers the difmembered parts of his 
kingdom, and reflores the chriftian religion, i. 44. Gives the Britons a 
final defeat, 74, Slain by Penda, king of Mercia, 45. Hiftory of his 
fucceffors, 74. 

Otterburne, battle of, iii. 25. 

Osway, the poet, his unhappy fate, viii. 338. 

Overbury, Sir Thomas, affits young Carre, the king’s favourite, with 
good advice, vi. 66. His impradence in the affair of lady Effex, 68. 
Is committed to the Tower, by the deceitful contrivance of Rochefter, 
69. Is poifoned, by order of Somerfet and his lady, 70. His remarks 
on the Englith navy, 181, 

Outlaws, whether eligible to parliament, vi. 17. 

Oxford Univerfity, by whom firft founded, i, 96. The parliament, after 
ward called the mad parliament, aflembles there, ii, 183. The pro- 
vifions of, enacted, 184. See Barons. Leétures in civil law, when firlt 
read there, iii. zgg. When firft ereéted into a bifhopric, iv. 183. 
‘The parliament removed thither by Charles I. on account of the plague 
at London, vi, 206. ‘This parliament diffolved on the plague appear- 
ing there, 212. Negociations there fora peace between the ‘king and 
parliament, 510. The king endeavours to form a parliament there, in 
oppofirion to that at London, vii, 3. 

~———, earl/of, invites Henry VII. to.an entertainment, iii, 399. Fined 
by the king far his retainers, 400, 
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4 C K, alderman, makes a motion in parliament for giving Cromwel 

the ticle of king, vii. 270. 

Paget, fecretary, remonftrates to lord Seymour the impropriety of caballing 

again his brother, the protector, iv. 314. Informs the protector of his 

practices, and advifes him to return from Scotland, to guard oe 
thems 
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9 Somerfet in his diftrefs, 337. Adyifes Mary te 


bee - See Frederic. The Englifh undertake the 
recovery of it : he attempt fails, #2, ‘Treaty of Weftphalia, 
vile 240. 
Paleftine, tate of, at the arrival of the crufader, Richard I. of En 
sys kt ars 
and Philip of France } 
Palmer, Mrs. See Cleveland 
» Sir Thomas, is employed by Northumberland as a fpy upon 
Somerfet, iv. 35}. His acculfation againit Somerifet, id, 
hended for joining the party of the lady Jane Gray, 
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Pandolf, legate from p 

king John of Ene! 
interview with John, a 
Receives the refignation o 
pero nts > > the earl, of / 


oedition.again kt 
Propofes an 


Papal ‘authority, the ne reion of Edward ITi, 
li, 493- Reoounced by > Reformation 

Par, Catharine, married to cary VIIL, 39. Is made regent during 
Henry’s abfence in ee 246. nae narrow efcape from impeachment 
for herefy, 258. Wer prudent evafion of this danger, 259. Marri 
lord Seymour foon after Henry’s death, 314. Dies in child-bed, 315. 

Paris, maflacre of the Hagonots in that city, on the eve of St. Bartholo- 
mew, v. 205. See France. 

Parker, archbifhop, his chara&ter, v. 262. 

bifhop of Oxford, is violently appointed prefident of Magdaleu- 

by James II. viii. 266. 

Parliament, Englifh, a view of, in its feudal form, ii. 114. By what 
titles:the clergy obtained feats in, 74, The importance of the barons in, 
115. ‘The commons not originally a part of, 116. Compofed wholly 
of military tenants, 25. When ufvally aflembled, 121. ‘That fum-= 
moned at Oxford i in the minorit y of Henry UI. grants, in his name, a 
renewal and confirmation of the great charter, 155. Refafes fupplies to 
Henry, 165.172. a fpirited remonftrances of, to the | king, on his de- 


mand of a fupply, 177. ,Grants.a fupply on a folemn confirmation of the 
great Resrae 179 “AR flembles dref fed in armour, iss That termed 


the mad one, meets at Oxford, id. A fupreme coutieil of twenzy-f 
chofen by, to regulate the government, 26, ‘The firlt efforts toward 
fending repr refentatives of counties to, 184. Regular feffions of, ap- 
pointed by the council of barons, 74, A committee appointed by the 
council of twenty-four, of equal authority with, to aft in the intervals of 
the feffions, 187. One called by Henry, which authorifes him to 
refume the government, i1 ( } the pope’s abfolution, 194. 
One {ummoned by Le atter the battle of Lewes, which appoints a 
council of nine to adminiffer government, 208. Again ages 2 By 
Leicefler, and the houfe of cc N 
vt the ordinances of the reforming re 
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ended, 222. Other laws enaéted in the reion of Henry IIf. #4. The 
firt fammoned by Edward I. reforms the admini(tration of juftice, 2356 
The barons prohibited coming to, except fummoned by writ, 269, 
Grant: fupplies to Edward for a French war, 284. Js awed into a con- 
firmation of the two charters, by the earls of Norfolls and Hereford, 
while the king is in F 292. A fummary view of the fupplies 
granted to Edw ard I, banifhment of Piers Gavafton demanded 
by Thomas eat! of Lancalle, 331. .Procures the government to be 
veited in a council of twelve, 333. Pafles a fentence of forfeiture and 
perpe exile againft the Defpencers, 346. Depofes Edward Il. 357. 
A coancil of regency forined by, to act during th se Sat of Edward ill. 
371, Ratifies Mortimer’s treaty with Robert Bruce, 376. Condemns 
Mottimer to death, 479, AGit the king in his endeavours to reftore 
Edward Baliol in Scotland, and its advice to him, 386. Grants fupplies 
to aflift the preienfions of Edward to the crown of France, 396. Is 
fummoned by prince Edward during his father’s abfence in Flanders, but 
no fupplies obtained, 400. Remarks on the prefent power of, 2d, Its 
conditional grants to the king, 403. Refolutions of, on his affumed 
title as king of France, 402. Frames an att for redrefs of grievances 
before the making the required grants, 412. Is prevailed on to repeal 
this ro 414. Advifes the king to vies the truce with Philip, and 
makes grants for the renewal of the war, 423. The confideration it 
arrived to, in the reign of Edward Lil. 48 i, Its frequent endeavours to 
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abolifh purveyance in this reign, 489. Attempts in vain to reduce the 
price of labour, ;9%. Settlement of gover iy efiablifhed by, during 


the minority of Richard ll. iii, 3. Is diffolved, and the increafe of its 
authority fhewn, 4. Impofes a poll-tax, and the alarming confequences 
of it. 6., Its peremptory deputation to the king, 15. Its undue com- 
pact with the duke of Gloucefter and his party, 19. P roceedings againft 
the minifiry, 20. The irregularity of their conduét, 23. lefluen nce of 
the king over, and their compliance with his meafures,449. Adjourned 
to Shrewfkury, 33. Grants Richard the duties on wool and leather for 
life, with other fubfidies, 25. Before their diffolation veft the parlia- 
mentary authority in a committee of twelve lords and fix commoners, 34. 
Names of the commiftioners, 2b. nete. Heads of the accufation prefented 
rd, 41. Depofe him, 46. AG againft herefy, 
ne repeal fupprefied by the influence of the clergy, 
at the acceffion of Henry IV. 62. Oppofes his 
males from the fuccefiion, 80. Advifes the king to 
deed the church, 28, Renews the fame advice to 
° ints :o Henry, after the battle o f Azincour, FOZ. 113. 
which contributed to increafe its influence in government, 123. 


points a new arranger 
Henry VI. 76.° Refufes fupplies to the duke of Bedford, regent of 
France 153. Gue ‘called“at St. Edmund’s-Bury, 172. Makes the 
; duke of York SS during pleafure, igg. Refumes all the grants 
‘to the ciown fice the time of Henry V. 201. That of Coventry, 
remarks on; 214. The title of Edward IV. recognized by, 221. “At 
tainders ‘reveried, “26: « Act of forfeiture and attainder pafted — 
enry 


nt we adminiftration during the minority of 
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Henry VI. and his queen, and their party, 222 Summoned, at the 
reftoration of Henry VI. 243. New fyftem of attainders and reverfals, 
ib. Summoned by Edward on his reftoration, 251. Their grants to 
the king toward a French war, 253. Reflections on the inconfiitency of 
their proceedings, 263. One fummoned by Richard Ill recognizes 
his authority, creates his fon prince of Wales, and makes grants, 290. 
Attainders reverfed on the coming in of Henry VII. 315. Expecient 
for qualifying the king’s prior attainder, 7b. Entail of the crown, how 
managed, 316. Attainders of the York party, 318. Grants a fupply 
for the affiitance of the duke of Britanny, 343. Grants fupplies to the 
king for a war with France, 353. Pafles a law to indemnify all who 
aét under the anthority of the king for the time being, 366. Grants 
Henry another fubfidy, 372. - Its obfequioufnels to his oppreflive mea- 
fares, 389. Chufes Dudley, the minifter of his extortions, fpeaker, 
ih. Star-chamber authority confirmed by, 397. The king’s fuit for 
murder limited within a year and day, 398. Benefit of clergy abridgéd, 
ib, Statutes againft retainers, and for other falutary purpofes, 399- 
Law permitting the entailment of eftates to be broke, 400. Review of 
other laws pafled by Henry VII. 401. The firtt of Henry VILL, attaints 
Empfon and Dudley, the minifters of the extortions of Henry VII. 
412. _ Redrefies fome abufes in the late reign, 2b. nofe. Grants fupplies 
for a war with France, 419- Impofes a proportional poll-tax, 424. 
Grants of, to Henry, by the influence of cardinal Wolfey, and of Sr 
Thomas More, iv. 47. Pafles an att againit levying annates, 107- 
Continues to abridge the papal authority, in the regulation of monaf- 
teries, and election of bifhops, 117- The fucceffion of the crown regue 
lated, 118, Declares the king fapreme head of the church, 120. At- 
taints Sir Thomas: More, and bifhop Fifher, 121- Unites England and 
Wales, id. Pafies an act of attainder againft the accomplices of the 
Holy Maid of Kent, 137- The leffer monatteries fupprefled by, 150. 
Farther progrefs made in the union between England and Wales, 151. 
The grofs flattery of the fpeaker of the commons to the king, 163. Rea- 
fon afligned for annulling the king’s marriage with Anne Boleyn, 26. The 
princels Mary and Elizabeth illegitimated, and the fucceffion fettled on 
the king’s, iffue by Jane Seymour, ib. All authority of the bifhop of 
Rome renounced, 164.  Patfies the bill of fix articles, for abolifhing 
diverfity of opinions in religion, 194+ Enaéts that royal proclamations 
fhall have the force of laws, 195. Yet paffes a ftatute declaring that the 
king’s proclamations fhall not infringe the laws or cuftoms of the realm, 
ib. Confirms the farrender of the monatteries, 199.  Diffolves the 
order of St. John of Jerufalem, or knights of Malta, 205. Grants, 
with reluétance, fupplies to Henry, 206. Inftance of ite fervile com- 
pliance with Henry’s caprices, 459. Condemns Dr. Barnes for herefy, 
212. Attaints queen Catharine Howard and her affociates, 219. Paffes 
an aét to fecure the virtue of Henry’s future wives, 221. Ireland erected 
into a kingdom by, 459. Ratifies the future decifions of the commiffion- 
ers appointed by the king to eftablifh a religion, 222. Prohibits the 
reading of the bible to the lower clafles of the people, 224. Grants 
fapplies for a French war, 237+ Enaéts that offences againtt the king’s 
proclamations fhall be judged by a council of nine, ib, Enforces obe- 
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thed by Henry VIII, 
Mary and Ehaabeth to their right of facce(- 
fion, 242. The fiyle of the king’s régal title fettled, 7. The king’s 
debts contraSed by a general loan rernitted, 243. Another oath of the 
King’s fupremacy impofed, 74. The law of thé fix articles thitigated, 75. 
Grants another ful 2% Beftows on the king all the wniverfity and 
hofpital rev abject flattery beRowed on the king, 252. 
Henry’s { on proroguing it, 75. Attainder of the duke of 
Norfolk, 263. A fecapiculation of the flatutes pafled by Henry VIII. 
269. Kemarks on the flatute grantiig him the duties of tonnage and 
poundage, 272, One fummoned by the duke of Somerfet, protector, 
306, The wholefome laws pafled this fefion, #4: Lord Seymour con- 
demned, 319. Celibacy recommended t6 the clergy, but their marriage 
permined, . Heavy taxes laid of money and trade, 462, note. 
Deprives the protector of all his offices, and fines him, 340. Paffesa 
fevere act againit rioters, 2, Intereit for money declared illegal, 354. 
The new hturgy authoriled, ib. AGS paffed, againft treafon, and 
making provifion for the poor, #4. The Latin mafs celebrated in, at the 
Accefiion of queen Mary, 379, ‘The fpecies of treafon limited, i, The 
queen's legitimacy efablifhed, 74. All Edward’s flatutes of religion 
répealed, #4, ‘The dake of Norfolk's attainder reverfed, 380. Is dif- 
folved, for oppofing the Spanith alliance, 385. A large fum fent over 
by the emperor Charles V. to bribe the new one, 394. Gardiner’s 
fpeech at the opening of, 395. The caution of, with refpe&t to the 
pretenfions of Philip, 74. 1s diffolved, 397. A new one fummoned, 
which reverfes the attainder of cardinal Pole, 399. Implores forgivenefs 
of the pope, for their defetion from the church of Rome, 400, Its 
Caution to prevent the refomption of church-lands, 7, “Revives the 
fanguinary laws apainft heretics, 4074, enths and firft-fruits reftored to 
the church, 422, Subfidies grantéd by a new one, 441. All fales or 
grants of crown-lands by the queen, for feven years to come, confirmed, 
78. Law for regulating the militia, 448, The firtt law for repair of the 
highways by a general parifi-daty, 449- The joy difcovered at the 
acceffion of queen Elizabeth, v. 2. A new one called, by whom the 
title of the qucen is recognized, 9,° The new ly-ereéted monafteries fup- 
prefied, 1o.- All flatates of Edward VI, concerning religion, reftored, 
it. The nomination of bihhops' given to the crown, 26, ° The mafs 
abolithed, and liturgy reftored, iz. The queen’s royal power over all 
her dominions ttrongly afferted, and the aflertion of the papal authority 
fubjeéted to the penalties of treafon, 76." Laws aga'ntt prophefying and 
Witchcraft, 77, Supplies granted to the queen, 76. Elizabeth’s fpeech 
at the diffolution OF, 103. -A new one fumnmoned, after an interval of 
five years, 173. Is "prohibited by the queen’s order, from mieddling 
with ahy matters of flate, #6, Refle@ions on her haughty treatnient of, 
and her declated notions Of ‘thé proper objects of its attention, 181. 
Laws pafitd this felon 6f, 183. A fpirited {peech of Peter Wentworth, 
& Commoner, in favour of liberty of {peech in, 225, Petitions the queen 
for church reférmation, inftead of proceeding on the bill introduced for 
that purpofe, 228, Supplies granted by, to the queen, 235. Laws 
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againft popery,. 236. Confirms the affociation for the proteStion of the 
queen, 258. Appoints a regency, in cafe of her violent death, 259+ 
A fevere law againit Jefuits and popifh priefis, id. Elizabeth’s, fpeech, 
on the applications made by the commons for farther religious reforma- 
tion, 264. Ratifies the fentence againft Mary, queen “of Scots, and 
petitions for her execution, 301. Grants fupplies to the queen, on the 
defeat of the Spanifh armada, 345. Paffes a fevere law againtt recufants, 
366. Votes fupplies, 367. The queen’s fpeech to, ib. Its legiflative 
power checked by Elizabeth, 463. Tyrannical ftatutes paffed by, 466+ 
One fummoned by James I. vi. 14. Appoints commiffioners at the king's 
defire, to treat of an union between the two kingdoms, 25- Becomes 
jealous of the regal prerogative in ecclefiattical affairs, 53. Buckingham 
lays before it an infincere account of the treaty for the Spanifh match, 
which the king and prince vouch, 141. The king’s {peech relative to a 
war with Spain, 142. An aét againft monopolies, 143. One fum- 
moned by Charles 1. on his acceflion, 199. - Its ill-hymour, owing to 
difguft againit Buckingham, 201. Other contributing caufes, 202. Is 
adjourned to Oxford on account of the plague, 205. The king lays his 
neceflities before it, 7b. Refufes fupplies, 207. Diffolved, on the 
plague appearing at Oxford, 211. A fecond called by Charles, 212. 
‘A third fummoned, 239. The king's threatening addrefs to it, 240+ 
The petition of right pafled, 2535 which is followed by a grant of fop- 
plies, 2:6. Is diffolved, 27¢- ts f{ammoned after eleven years interval, 
345 The king’s pleas to procure fapplies, 346. Is abruptly diffolved, 
353. Meeting of the long, 367. An act for triennial parliaments, 
paiied, 394. Attainder of Strafford, 414. Ac againit adjourning and 
preroguing the parliament without its own confent, 416. The. ftar- 
chamber, and high-commiflion court, abolifhed, 420. Other arbitrary 
courts fupprefled, 422. Adjourns, and appoints a committee of both 
houfes to fit during the recels, 423. Appoints. a committee to attend 
the king to Scotland, 74. Makes a prefent, with acknowledgments, to 
the Scottifh army, which are now difbanded, 425. A day of thank {giving 
appointed for the national pacification, ib. Applies to the earl of Bifex 
for a guard, 420. Votes the king’s interfering in a bill depending in, to 
be a breach of privilege, 458- Refleétions on the uncertainty. of. parlia- 
mentary privileges, 459+ Petitions or addreffes received from divers 
bodies of the common people, promifing to protect its privileges, 475+ 
Is petitioned by a body of women, 476. The bifhops’ vores taken aways 
477+ ‘Threatens the queen with an impeachment, 4. Paffes the 
militia-bill, 479. Raifes an army, and appoints the Earl of Effex. gene- 
ral, 490. Obtains loans of the people, id. Sends conditions of agrec- 
ment to the king, 492- Stops all remittances of revenue to the king, 
496.. ‘Their fleet intercepts fupplies from the queen to the king, 23. 
lis haughty reception of the king’s overtures, 500. Votes an addiefs for 
a treaty after the battle of Edge-hill, 512. Its demands in the negoti- 
ation at Oxford, cio. For the operations. of its forces again{t the 
king ; fee Effex, Waller, Fairfax, Cromwel, &c. The military opera- 
tions conducted by a committee of both houfes, 526. The fcerct 
meafures and defpotic authority of this committee, 2. Applies to Scor- 
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land for affiftance, 536. Sends commiffioners to engage the Scots. to 
confederate with them, 540. Receives and enforces fub{cription to the 
folemn league and covenant, s 44. Remits money to Scotland, to raife 
an army, 642, Meafures taken to fupprefs the Irifh rebellion, 543. A 
committee of, fent to Ireland, is excluded the council by the influence of 
Ormond, 544, Lays an excife on beer, wine, and other commodities, 
vii. 4. Publifhes an ordinance for retrenching a meal a-week, toward 
the public fervice, 2b. Is wrote to by the king, but rejects his offers of 
treaty, 6. The independents form a partyin, 21. Differences between 
Manchefter and Cromwel, 22. Paffes the felf-denying ordinance, 27. 
Receives propofals from the king for a treaty, 30. Sends commiflioners 
to Uxbridge, 31. Summons an affembly of divines at Weftminfter, for 
regulating religion, 32. Demands of the commiffioners at Uxbridge, 
as to religion, 26. Demands as to the militia, 35. Demands with 
regard to Ireland, 36, Other demands made to the king, 37, Return 
of the commiffioners, 74... Execution of Laud, 38. Publithes the king’s 
letters taken at Nafeby, 58. Refufes a treaty with the king, 66, 
Ifues orders for fecuring him, if he came to London, ib. Reproaches 
the king with Glamorgan’s tranfaGtions in Ireland, 68. Eftablifhes the 
prefl yterian difcipline, 69, But refufes to admit the divine right of it, 
70. Reftrains the power of excommunication, 74, Is informed by the 
Scots-of the king’s arrival in their army, 73. Sends frefh propofals to 
the king, 76. ‘Treats with the Scots for delivering up the king, 78. 
He is delivered to the commiffioners fent for him, 80. Propofes: a 
redu&tion of the army, 83. The army begins to mutiny againft its 
authority, 85. Sends propofals for their going to Ireland, 86. Votes 
to difband ali who refufe that fervice, 88. Difcovers Cromwel’s fchemes, 
and prepares an accufation againft him, 90. Its oppreflive aéts render it 
odious to the people, gi, A-review of its civil adminiftration, 92. 
Irders out the London militia to defend it againft the army, 95. 
Enters into a negociation with the army, 96, Appoints Fairfax general 
in chief of al] the forces, 100, Is obliged to vote according to‘ the 
inflrations of the army, 4, Is forced by the populace to reverfe a vote 
for the change of the London militia, 101. Their fpeakers apply to the 
army for protection, 14. New fpeakers chofen, and defence prepared 
for, 102. The old fpeakers reinftated by the army, 103. Negociates 
again with the king, 111, Votes againit any farther negociation with 
the king, 113. Declares the Scots enemies, 120, Endeavours to 
regain its liberty during the abfence of the army, and fends to treat with 
the king, 121. The points debated between them, 122. Difavows 
any concurrence in the feizure of the king by the army, 130, Is fur- 
rounded by the army, 131. Proceeds to a conclufion of the treaty with 
the king, #4. The prefbyterian members excluded, and confined by 
colonel Pride, #4. The remaining members reverfe the former proceed- 
ings, 132. See Commons. Its proceedings after the battle of Wor- 
cefter, 201. Ereéts a high court of juttice to try offences againit the 
commonwealth, 202, See Commonwealth. Frames the navigation ‘a¢ 
z1i. Grants letters of reprifal againft the United Provinces, Re 
fufes to admit,the apology of the Dutch. for Tromp’s cond 
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commence war with the States, 213. See Blake, Ay/feue, &c. The 
army remonftrates for a new one, 217- Is violently diflolved by Crom- 
wel, 219. Refletions on its proceedings, 220. A new one faummoned 
by Cromwel, 227. Charater of it, 228. Regulations in government 
and religion propoled by, ib. Orders marriage to be folemnized by the 
civil magiftiate, 229. Refigns its authority to Cromwel, 231. One 
fammoned by the protector, 238. The equitable plan of eleétion, ib. 
Is reproved by the protector for difputing his authority, 241. Is forced 
to recognize his authority, and is then diffolved, 26, A new one 
chofen by the protector, 268. Votes a renunciation of the royal 
family, 269. A motion made by Jephfon for beftowing the crown on 
Cromwel, 26. ‘The fame motion made in form by alderman Pack, id. 
This motion agreed to, and a committee appointed to perfuade the pro- 
tector’s acceptance, 270. Confirms his prote€toral authority, on his 
refufal of the title of king, 275. Is again aflembled in two houfes, as 
formerly, 277. Is diffelved, 278. One called by Richard Cromwel, 
294. Votes 2gainft the council of officers, 296. Is diffolved by their 
influence, 297- The long one, reltored by the council of officers, 298. 
Difcovers a defign formed for reftoring the king, which is {uy prefied, 
302. Cathiers Lambert, and velts the command of the army 1n com- 
miffion, 403. ° Is expelled by Lambert, 26. Is again reftored, 313. 
Reduces the army to obedience, 314. Is defired by 1 
regiments out of London, 316... Monk arrives, and is thanked, 76. 
His reply, 74. lis authority difputed by the people, particularly by 
London, 317. Orders Monk to march into the city to feize the refrac- 
tory citizens, 318. Is ordered by Monk to fix a time for diffolution, and 
for calling a new one, 319. The fecluded members take their feats, and 
after fome neceflary votes, iffue writs fora new one, 220, ‘The new 
one meets, and Sir Harbotile Grimfone chofen fpeaker, 327- See 
Commons. The houfe of lords reaflemble, 328. See Lords, Charles I. 
proclaimed, ib. A committee appointed, to invite the king over, ib. 
A& of indemnity pafled, 353- Settlement of the revenue, 354. Its 
caution indifbanding the army, 355. Is diffolved, 358. ‘The new one 
pafies an act for the fecurity of the king’s perfon and government, 371. 
Refigns all military authority to the king, 373- Corporation ~a¢ pafied, 
3746 Ak of uniformity pafled, #4, Grants the king four fubfidies, 
being the laft, grant of that nature, 391+ Militia regulated, #4, Repeals 
the triennial aét, 395. Grants fupplies for the Dutch war, 401. 408. Five 
mile act, 403. Regulates the rebuilding of London, 416. Votes a 
fupply to the king, 417+ An aét of incapacity and banifhment pafied 
againft Clarendon, 427. Prohibits the importation ot Trifh cattle, 470 
Supplies granted, 456. Act againtt conventicles pafied, 26, Coventry 
aa, 469. Meets, after two years prorogation, 500. Speeches of the 
king and the chancellor Shaftefbury to, 22. 501. eft adi pafied, 505. Ts 
prorogued on the difcontent of the commons, 512. Its legality dif- 
puted, after a twelvemonth’s recefs, Vili, 26+ Exhorts the king to 
guard againft the growing power of France, 27. Addreffes the king, to 
form an alliance with the States againit France, 31- Is adjourned, ib. 
Takes the popifh-plot into confideration, 78: A new teii-act pa: 
30 
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Tolved, 88. Chara&er of this long one; 89. °° A newrone 
93. Habeas corpus’ a& patied,, 107. Is prorogued, and 
iifolved, to’ flop’ proceedings againft Danby, 110,! The 
1 to the new one, 128, The pevfecuting ftatute,: 35 Eliz. 
} diffenters eafed, -14g. The king evades giving his aflent 
6 348. Is diffolved, and a new one fammoned, 149. Meets 
at Oxford, rgo. Is fuddenly diffolved, 154. One called by James If, 
220. His fpeech to, on the fettlement of a revenue on him, 2. Argu- 
xed for and againft the grant of a revenue during life, 221, 


ments ure 
The grant during life voted, 224. An at of attainder paffed againtt the 
duke of Monmouth, 226. The convention, fummoned by the prince of 
Orange, 308, Settles the crown on the prince and princefs of Orange, 
319. 

Parliament of Scotland, recognizes the title of the maid of Norway to the 
crown, ii, 246, Refers the pretenfions of Baliol and Bruce to the award 
of Edward I, of England, 249. Js fummoned by the queen dowager in 
an abbey near Haddington, and determines to fend the young queen 
Mary to France, iv. 311. Summoned by the Congregation of the Lord, 
in which the catholic religion is fappreffed, and the prefbyterian difci- 
pline eftablifhed, v. 38. ‘The queen in France refufes to ratify the pro» 
ceedings of, 39. Is fummoned by Mary, to attaint the banifhed lords, 
94- How this fcheme failed, 16, The proteftant religion eftablithed, 
with the queen’s fan&tion, 110, ote, Is fummoned by the regent 
Marray, condemns Mary to prifon for the murder of her hufband, and 
ratifies the fettlement of the crown on her fon JamesVI. 125. Appoints 
commiflioners to negociate a treaty with Elizabeth, 171. Prohibits 
the clergy from meddling with the affairs of government, 256. A law pro- 
pofed to it by James, for the external government of the church to be 
vefted in him and the bifhops, vi. 89. The bill-dropped_by the. oppo- 
fition of the clergy, go. Oneheld by Charles I. 300, Its proceedings 
toward ratifying the aéts of the affembly, flopped by prorogation, 344. 
Abolithes the lords of articles, 426. The creation of peerages limited, 
427. ‘Triennial parliaments eftablifhed, 76. Its confent made neceflary 
in the appointment of officers of fate, 428. Its cool behaviour on 
being informed by the king of the Irifh maflacre, 444. . Sends commif- 
fioners to treat with the Englifh parliament, 24. Oppofes the delivering 
up the king to the Englifh parliament, vii. 80, One fummoned by 
Charles If, after the defeat at Dunbar, 192. One called on the reftora- 
tion, which annuls-all laws pafled fince the year 1633, 365. Thecove- 
nant annulled, 368. Proceedings of, 439. Act of indemnity, id. 
A& againft conventicles, 442, One fummoned before -Laaderdale as 
commifiioner, viii. 50. Severe law againft conventicles, 51. Hnaéts a 
contradictory teft-act, 167. Its abie& fervility to James II, on his 
acceffion, 237. Rejects the king’s application for indulgence to catho- 
lics, 258. The convention fummoned by the prince of Orange, offers 
the crown to him and the princefs, 309. 

Parma, durchefs of, is left by Philip HH, of Spain governefs of the Low 
Countries, Vv. 192. 
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Parma, prince of, faceéeds Don Jolin of Auftria, in the éommand. of the 
Low Countries, v. 222. Reduces feveral provinces to obediéice to 
Spain, 268. His fuccefles againft the earl-of Leicefter, 275. Prepares 
to join the armada ia the invation of England, 333. Refofes to join the 
fleet on its ill fuccefs, 344. Marches to aflift the catholic league in 
France, 368. 

Parry, William, is inftigated by the jefuits to take away the life of queen 
Elizabeth, vs 265. His deliberate profecation of his pufpofe, 266. ts 
difcovered and executed, 267. 

Pajeal \1. pope of Rome, bis difputes with king Henry f. about invef 
titures, 1.325. His tnfoleat anfwers to Henry, 327. 329. His fhameful 
breach of treaty with the emperor Henry V. 331. Threatens Heary 
with excommunication, 332. Compromife between, 333. 

Paffive obedience, the antiquity of that dodtrine in England, vi. 569. The 
principle of, endeavoured to be enforced by the houfe of lords, viii, 12. 
Arguments urged concerning, id. 

Pafturage, Jaws enacted by Henry VIII. to reftrain the throwing lands into, 
iv. 277. The inducements to this prattice, and evils refultimg from it, 

27% 

Patents for monopolies, debates in the houfe of commons Coticerning, in 
queen Elizabeth’s reign, v. 528. See Monopolies. 

Pavia, battle of, between the Imperialifts and Francis I. of France, iv. 57. 

Paul UI. pope, hopes at his fucceflion to effect a reconciliation wich 
Henry VLU. iv. 140. Excommunicates Henry, 141. 184. The tage 
exprefled againft Henry on his fupprefling the religious houfés, 184.° A 
counci! fummoned at Mantua, the authority of which Henry declares 
againit, 188, Appoints Beaton, primate of Scotland, a cardinal, 231. 

—— IV. pope, his charaéter, iv. 420. Is offended at qaeen Mary’s 
affaming the title of queen of ireland, 24. Infiits on full reftitution of 
all church poffeffions, 16. His conduct compared with that of the emperor 
Charles V, 427. Cites archbifhop Cranmer to ftand trial for herefy at 
Rome, 420. His haughty behaviour on the English ambaflador's 
notification of the acceffion of Elizabeth, v. 4. 

Paulinus, archbithop of York, converts Edwin king of Northumberland to 
chriftianity, i. 43. Converts Coifithe Saxon high priett, Lack tert 
Peada, fon of Penda, king of Mercia, receives chriftianity into his king- 

dom, i. 47+ : eee 

Pecquigni, treaty of peace there, between Edward IV. of Enpland and 
Lewis XI. of France, iii. 255, 

Peers, when fir created by patent, iii. 58. A great council of, fummoned 
by Charles I, at York, vi. 359. Houfe- of, fee Lords. 

Pembroke, earl of, his ineffectual endeavours to fave Chateau Galliard from 
being taken by Philip of France, li. §2. > 

——, earl of, is marefchal of England, at the death of king John, ii. 
14g: Procures young Henry Hi. to be crowned at Gloucefter, 7d. Is 
ehofen protector of the. kingdom, ib. -Endeavouts to conciliate the 
affeétions of the barons to the young king, 148, Takes the city-of 
Lincoln from the French, 150. ‘The barons conclude a peace =“ 

im, 
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him, 151. His prudent care to reftore the form of government, 152 
Dies, 26. 

Pembroke, Aymer de Valence earl of, joins in the confederacy of Thomas 
earl of Lancafter, againft Piers Gavafton, ii. 335. “Takes Gavatton 
prifoner in Scarborough caftle, 336. 

——, earl of, is taken prifoner with his whole army at. fea, by Henry 
king of Caftile, ii. 482. 

, Jafper Tudor earl of, defeated by Edward duke of York at Mor- 

timer S$ Crois, il. 210. 

» Sir William Herbert created earl of, iv. 3¢0, Deferts Northume 
berland, and declares for queen Mary, 371. Is confined to his houfe for 
engaging in the duke of Norfulk’s defions, v. 162. 

Pen, admiral, commands the proteétor’s fleet fent to the Welt-Indies,. vii. 
254+ Makes an attempt.on St. Domingo, 255. Takes Jamaica, and is 
fent to the Tower, 74. 

ee king of Mercia, his charaéter, i. 47. His enterprifes, id. Killed, 
ib, 

Pennington, commander of fome fhips fent in the fervice of France, refules 
to fai] againit Rochelle, and returns, vi. 203, Is ordered back to Dieppe, 
where his men defert the fervice, 2. 

Penruddoc, and other royalifts, excite an infurreGtion againft Cromwel at 
Salifbory, vii. 243. 

Penry, a Brownilt, his cruel profecation for writing againft the hierarchy, v. 
407. 

Penfylvania, when feitled, viii. 328, 

People, their ficuation under the feudal government in England, ii, 111. 

Perigord, cardinal, endeavours an accommodation between prince Edward 
ot England and John king of France, at Poiétiers, ii, 455. 

Perjury, the frequency of, under the old Anglo-Saxon law, remarked, and 
the caufes traced, i, 222. 

Perkin Warbec.. See Warbec. 

Perth, Knox, the reformer, arrives from Geneva, and preaches there, v. 26, 
Riot of reformers there, againft the catholic worfhip, #4. ‘The queen 
regent received there by accommodation with the Congregation of the 
Lord, 29. Is befieged and taken by the Congregation, 30. A fynod 
of prefbyterian minifters there, routed by a mob of women, vil. 
eS 

Pefcara, marquis of, the imperial general, invades Provence, and befieges 
Marfeilles, iv. 5s 

Peter the Hermit, undertakes to refcue the holy land from the Turks, and 
applies to pope Martin II. i. 294. Leads a vaft multitude on this entere 

prife, 297. 

—— of Pomfret, a hermit, his cruel treatment by king John, for a pro- 
phecy concerning him, ii. 73. 

—— of Savoy, uncle to queen Eleanor, invefted with the honour of Rich- 
mond, and the wardfhip of earl Warrenne, ii. 163. 

-——, king of Caftile; fee Ca/ile, 

~——, des Roches ; fee Winchefler. 
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Peter’s Pence, occe 
fafpended by H 

Peters, Hugh, chaplain to Oliver Cromwel, a frequent text of his, vii. 
111, ote. Is tried and executed, 358. 

——, father, a Jefuit, and confeflor to king James IJ. is mace a privy 
counsellor, viii. 25 2- 3 

Peterborough, when firft ere&ted into a bifhopric, iv. 183. Dean of, his 
behaviour to Mary queen of Scots at her execution, v. 316, 

Petition of right, this famous bill taken under confideration by the honfe of 
commons, vi. 246. Is pafled by the commons, 255. Paffed by the 
lords, 253. ‘The king’s €vafive manner of pafling it, 76, Receives the 
king’s full affent, 256. ‘fhe petition at large, 572. 

Petitioners and Abborrers, an account of the origin of thofe party diftinc- 
tions, vill. 126. 

Peyto, a friar, infolently reproaches Henry VIII. from his pulpit, iv. 134. 
Ts in turn abufed by Dr. Corren, ib. Is reproved by the council, 26. 

Pilip, king of France, affumes the government on his father Lewis VIIth’s 
illnefS, i. 453. Henry II. of England mediates a peace between him and 
his family, 454. Engages in a crufade, 458. Stimulates young Richard 
to revolt againtt his father, 459. His army, with that of Richard I, in- 
tended for the crufade, rendezvous at Vezelay, ii. 7. Reiterates his 
promifes of friendfhip with Richard, ®. Takes the road to Genoa, and 
embarks his army, 2. Is obliged to winter at Meffina, ib, His chae 
raéter, and that of Richard compared, i, His difputes with Richard 
at Meflina, 10. Their differences accommodated, 11. Arrives in Pa- 
leftine, and affifts at the fiege of Acre, 13. Efpoufes the pretenfions of 
Conrade, marquis of Montierrat, to the kingdom of Jerufalem, in oppo- 
fition to Guy de Lufignan, 15. Returns to Europe, ié, Is prevented 
from invading Normandy, but feduces prince John from his allegiance, 
17. Makes the death of Conrade the pretence of his enmity to Richard, 
19. His hoftile meafures, on hearing of the captivity of Richard, 
24. Invades Normandy, i. Befieges Roiien, but is repulfed by 
the earl of Leicefter, 25.’ His laconic letter to prince John, 30. 
Is routed, and his ‘records taken by Richard, #8. Concludes a truce 
with Richard, 31. Concludes a peace at Loaviers, which is foon 
broke, 32- Makes a truce with Richard for five years, 33. Takes Ar- 
thur duke of Britanny under his protection, 40. Concludes a peace with 
Jobn, 42. The Norman barons appeal to him againft John, 45. His 
difputes with John, ib. Marries his daughter to Arthur duke of Britan- 
ny, ib. His fuccefles againit John, 46. Is appealed to by the Britons 
on the murder of Arthur by Join, 49, Summons John to appear be- 
fore him, and on his non-appeatance, teptences him to the forfeiture of 
all his royalties in France, ib Takes various places from John, and by 
his addrefs raifes the fiege of Alengoo, 7. 50. Befieges and takes Cha- 
teau Gaillard, on the frontiers of Normandy, §1!. Takes Falaife, and 
the governor Lupicaire inlifts with him againft John, 53. Acquires the 

offeffion of Normandy, 54. With the other provinces, 74, Accepts 
the offer of the kingdom of England made by pope Innocent Jil. 69. 
Prepares an armament to acquire pofieffion of it, #4. His rage on the 
treaty between john, and Pandolf the pope’s legate, 73. His fleet 
deftroyed 


on of impofing that tax, i. 49. The payment of 
hry IT. 406. 
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deftroyed by the earl of Salifbury, 74. His refleGions onthe offer of 
the kingdom of England by the barons, to his fon Lewis, 95. De» 
mands hoftages of the barons for their fidelity, 74. Sends forces over 
with Lewis, i4. His condu& refpecting this enterprize of his fon, 1316 
Dies, and is fucceeded by his fon Lewis, 157. 

Philip, king of France, cites Edward I. as duke of Guienne before him, to 
aniwer for fome differences at fea, ii. 262. Gains the province of 
Guienne, by artifice, from the Englith, 74. Defeats their attempts to 
recover it, 264. Forms an alliance with John Baliol, king of Scotland, q 
265. Edward forms alliances againft him, 284. His fucceffesin Flane 1 
ders, 296. Concludes a truce with England, and fubmits his differences | 
to pope Boniface, 76. EBeitaws his fifter on Edward, and his daughter | 
on prince Edward, 297. ; 

, the Fair, of France, his cruel treatment of the knights templars, F 
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ii. 362. 
2 de Valois, how he became entitled to the crown of France, ii, 391. 
Receives homage for Guienne from Edward III. of England, 392. Pre- 
pares to oppoie the hoftile pretenfions of Edward to_ his crown, 393. 
His fleet deftroyed by Edward, 403. Relieves Tournay, befieged by 
Edward, 404. His reply to Edward’s defence, 405. Concludes a | 
truce with Edward, by the mediation of Jane countefs of Hainault, 407. 
Efpoufes the pretenfions of Chzrles de Blois to the duchy of Britanny, 
416. Confines the count de Mountfort in the Tower of the Lonvre, 
417. Concludes atruce with the ebuntefs and Edward, 421.’ His 
furprize and movements on Edward’s invafion of Normandy, 427. His f 
precipitate behaviour in following Edward to Crecy, 433. His memo- 
rable defeat there, 424. The great number flain at the battle, 430. 
Conclades a-truce with Edward, 443. His death and charaéter, 449. 
-» fon of the Emperor Charles V. is propo’ed by his father as a 
hofband to Mary queen of England, iv. 383. Subttance of the marriage 
ariicles, 387. .RefleGtions of the Englith on this match, 26. Caution 
and referve of the parliament with refpeé to his pretenfions, 396. Ar- 
rives in England, and is married, <98. Difguits the Englith by his 
haughtinefs and referve, ib, Is denied the ceremony of coronation, 
401. His attempts to acquire popularity, 402. His motives for pros 
tecting the lady Elizabeth, i. His artifice to elude the charge of pro- 
moting the cruelties exercifed againft the Englifh reformers, 416. i 
Leaves England, and retires to Flanders, 422. His father makes a 
formal refignaiion of all his hereditary dominions to him, 425, Un- 
gratefully neglects paying his father’s penfion, 426. Endeavours to engage 
England in his quarrel with France, 429. Comes over to England to prefs 
the queen on that meafure, 432. Raifes 4n army under Phillibert duke 
of Savoy, 434. Battle of St. Quintin, id. Takes the town, id. Joins 
the army under the duke of Savoy, but declines engaging Guife, 444. 
Enters into negociations for peace, id, Death of queen Mary, 445. Re- 
ceives a kind embafly from Elizabeth, v. 3. Makes propofals of mar- 
riage to her, 74. She refufes his propofal of adhering to the Spanifh 
alliance againft France, 17. Peace of Catean Cambrefis, with France, 
18. Exerts his good offices at the court of Rome, to prevent the ex- 
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communication of Elizabeth, 19. His chara@er delineated, 64. Vows 
to fpend his life in the extirpation of herefy, 65. His cruel perfecution 
of Conftantine Ponce his father’s confeffor, #4. Iflues rigorous orders 
for the profecution of heretics, 65, Commencement of his open en= 
mity to Elizabeth, 67. Forms an alliance with the duke of Guife for 
the fupprefling herefy, 70, Concerts a maffacre of the French Hugo 
nots with Catharine de Medicis, and the cardinal of Lorraine, 93. 
Leaves the duchefs of Parma governefs of the Low Countries, 192. 
The Flemith proteftants revolt, i. Determines to overthrow the Flemifh 
privileges, 193. Remonftrates to Elizabeth againft her giving counte- 
nance to the Flemifh exiles, 214. Revolt of Holland and Zealand, 215. 
The revolted Hollanders aflociate under the prince of Orange, 216. 
Recals the duke of Alva at his own requeft, #2. Elizabeth aims to ac- 
commodate matters, zr9. Sends don John of Auftria, governor of the 
Low Countries, #5. The pacification of Ghent concluded, 74. Invades 
Treland, 233. Remonftrates againtt the depredations of Drake, 235. 
Founds a feminary at Doiiay for the education. of Englith catholics, 236. 
His power and naval ftrength, 272. Projeéts an invafion*of England, 
330. Fits out the invincible armada, 333. His inftru€tions to its 
commander the duke of Medina Sidonia, 340. His behaviour on the 
deftru@ion of the armada, 345. Excites difturbances in Scotland, 371. 
Makes peace with France, 388. Dies, 393. His character, vi. 6, 

Philip Ul. of Spain, chara&ter of him and his minifter the duke of Lerma, 
vi. 6. Concludes a peace with James I. 27. Acknowledges the inde- 
pendency ef the United Provinces, and concludes a truce with them for 
twelve years, 4.4 

——— IV. of Spain, the honourable reception he gave prince Charles, 
vi. 133. His condu&t on underflanding Buckingham’s fcheme to pre- 
vent the marriage, 139. 

,archduke of Auftria, and fon of Maximilian, is educated in the 
Low Countries, iii. 334. His friendly interview with Henry Vif, at 
Calais, 384. Marries Joan daughter of Ferdinand king of Arragon, and 
Ifabella queen of Caftile, 390. Forced by a ftorm on the coaft of Eng- 
land, pays Henry a vifit at Windfor, 391. Obliged by Henry to far- 
render the earl of Suffolk whom he had protected, 393. Arrives in 
Spain, and dies, 394. His fon Charles affianced to the princefs Mary, 
Henry’s daughter, #0. : ; 

Philippa, daughter of the count of Holland and Hainault, is affianced to 
prince Edward, fon of Edward Il, ii, 354. Raifes an army to repreis 
the Scots in Edward’s abfence, and takes their king David prifoner, 
439, 440. Goes over to Edward’s camp at Calais, 7d. Intercedes with 
Edward for the deputies of Calais, at its furrender, 443. mar 2 

Philips, Sir Robert, his fpeech in the third parliament of Charles I. 


vi. 242. : : : 
Phillibert, duke of Savoy, commands the Spanifh army againft France, 
iv. 434. Befieges St. Quintin, ib. Defeats the conftable Montmorency, 
and takes him prifoner, #4. Philip arrives at his camp, but declines any 


aStion with the duke of Guife, 444. ise 
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archdeacon of Winchefter, inftance of his zeal apainft 
Is burnt himfelf for herefy, 2, 
arafs the Britons, i. 12, 13. 
r, taken prifoner by the Scots at the battle of Ot. 
See Northumberland. 

reated earl of Worcefter, ii, 33. Rebels againft 
Henry 1V. ‘6h, ‘Laken prifoner at the battle of Shrewfbury, and exes 
cuted, aXe 


Philpot, arefo 
Arianifm, iv 
P2&s and Scots 
Piercy, { 
terburn 
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———, of the houfe of Northumberland, engages with Catefby in the ~ 


famous ganpowéer-plot, for blowing up king. and parliament, vi, 31. 
Hires a vault under the parliament houte, and. conveys thirty-fix barrels 
of gunpowder into it, 33. Flies on the difcovery of the {cheme, 36. 
15 killed, id: 

Pilgrimage of Grace, an infurreftion raifed againft Henry VIII, in *the 
north of England under that name, iv. 171. 

Pilkington, sheriff of London, profecuted by “ke duke of York for {canda- 
lous pxpreflicne, viii, 178. 

Pinkey, battle of, between the duke of Somerfet, and the earl of Arran, iv. 
303- 

Pifa, acouncil fammoned there, in oppolition to pope Julius IT. which re- 
moves to Milan, and after to Lyons, iii, 417. Interdicted by the pope, 
418. 

Piffor, his fpeech in the houfe of commons, on kneeling and making the 
fign of the crofs, v. 174, 175. 

Pius V. pope, excommpnicates qncen, Elizabeth, v. 172. 

Plague, a great one in the time of Edward III. ii. 448. Is brought into 
England by the earl of Warwic fiom Havre de Grace, v. 80. One at 
London, vi. 14. Another, 206. AtOxford, 211. Onboard the fleet, 
212, Great one at London, vii, 408. 

Plot, gunpowder, hiftory of, vi. 31. Popith, a hiftory of, viii. 63. 99, 
See Oates, Coleman, and Bedice. Meal-tub, 124. Rye-houfe, 186. 

Poitiers, battle of, between Edward, fon of Edward II. and John king of 
France, ii, 456. Is befieged by the admiral Coligni, v. 187. Isde- 
fended by the young duke of Guife, 26, 

Pole, Arthur, and his brothers, nephews of the cardinal, are convitted of a 
confpiracy ’againft queee Elizabeth, but pardoned, v. 63. 

—-, Edmund dela; fee Suffolk, 

——, Sir Geoffrey dela, entersinto a confpiracy with fome Enylifh noble- 
men, and his brother the cardinal, iv. 187. Difcovers the confpiracy, 
and is pardoned for it, 76. 

» Michael de la, chancellor of England, and earl of Suffolk, fome 
anecdotes of, iii. 15. Impeached by the commons, 74. Refleétions on 
his cafe, 16. Deprived of hae office, 17. 

——, Reginald de la, his defcent, iv. 186. Is made dean of Exeter, id. 
Declines any concern in the divorce of Henry VIL. from queen Catha- 
rine, zd. Inveighs againift the conduct of Henry in religious alterations, 
186. Is invited to England by Henry, 24. Is created a cardinal, and 


fent legate into Flanders, ib. {s fafpected of afpiriag to the crown, 74. 
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mother attainted by parliament, 74, And executed, 214. Is propofed 
as a hufband toqueen Mary, 380. Why itdid not take effet, 381. Is 
invited to England in quality of legate, 74. 1s ftopped in his journey by 
the emperor, and why, 384. His attainder reverfed, and his blood fe- 


Ponce, Conftantine, confeTor to the emperor Charles V. is cruelly treated 


Poor, an aé pafled, for raifing charitable contributions for them, iv. 356, 
The firit legal eftablifhment for the fubfiflence of, when made, v. 

Popedom, its fituation at the time of the Norman invafion, i, 
Papacy and Reformation. 

Popular government, the firft beginnings of, in England, ii. 272. 

Population, obfervations on the propereft means of promoting, lil. 403, 

Porters of London petition the long parliament, vi. 4756 

Porto Rico, an attempt againit, by Francis Drake, v. 3786 

Port/mouth, dutchefs of, miltrefs to king Charlefs Il. how introduced to 
him, vii. 465. 

Portugal, the kingdom of, revolts from the crown of Spain, vii. 25% 
The princefs Catharine of, married to Charles Il. of England, 378. 
Poft mafter, inftance of that office at the time of queen Elizabeth, v. 484. 
Poft-houfe, at what fum farmed, in the protectorate of Oliver Cromwel, vii. 

340. ; 

Poft-office is eftablifhed by parliament, vii. 358. 

Poultry, the eftablithed prices of, at the beginning of the reign of Charles I, 
Vis 177- 

Paoynings, Sir Edward, fent over to Ireland by Henry VII. to reduce the 
malcontents there, iii. 367. Paffes the memorable ftatute which bears 
his name, 74. Difappoints Perkin Warbec in his defigns upon that 
kingdom, 370. Made comptroller by Henry VIII. and chofen of his 
privy council, 409. : 

Prague, battle of, between the duke of Bavaria and Frederic ele@or Pala. 
tine,’ vi. 104. 

Preaching, the abufe of, reftrained, and twelve homilies publifhed to read 

Vou, VIII. Ll to 
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to the people, iv. 291. Farther reftriGtions of, to prevent the people 
being diflraied by oppofite dogtrines, 309, 

Prejeant, a French admiral, kills Sir Edward Howard in an engagement in 
Conguet harbour, iii. 431. Invades tha coaft of Suffex, and lofes an 
eye, ib. 

Prelates, obnoxious ones, how treated by the court of Rome in the time of 
Richard II. iii, 56. Their unfitnefs for being intrufted with the great 
offices under the crown, in the papal times of England, 403. Caules 
which favoured their promotion to them, 404. 

Prerogative, regal, the notions entertained of, in the time of Elizabeth, 
v. 440. Itquiry into the antient prerogat:ves of the crown, 453. Apo- 


logy for the arbitrary exertions of, by James I. vi. 49. ‘The commons { 
mani(eft an intention of limiting it, 51. A review of the various arti- | 
cles of, claimed until the time of Charles I. 160, ] 
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Prefbytery, is eftablifhed in Scotland, by parliament, and the catholic reli- 
gion fuppreffed, v. 38. Cruel infults fhewn to queen Mary for her ad- 
herence to the catholic religion, 48. The caufes of the moroie feverity . 
of the prefbyterian clergy traced, 55. The meaning of that term ex- 
plained, vi. 333, ote. Diftinetions between prefbyterians and indepen- j 
dents, vii. 19. Is eftablifhed in England, 69. 1s fuppreffed on the re- 
formation of Charles II. 362. And by the a&t of uniformity, 374. The 
prefbyterian clergy ejected, 385. . 

Pre/i, liberty-of the, its commencement, viii. 332. 

Prefion, battie of, between Cromwel, and the Scots under Hamilton and 
Langdale, vii. 127. 3 

Pride, colonel, violently excludes and confines the prefbyterian members of 
the long parliament, vii. 131. Procures a petition to be figned by the 
officers, againft the office of king, on the offer of that title to Cromwel, : 

74: ; 

Priefis and Jefuits, a fevere law againft them, v. 259. | 

Primauget, a French admiral, engages Sir Thomas Knevet off the coait of | 
Britanny, and is blown up with him, iii. 423. ; 

Prime minifter, reflections on the nature of this office hitherto unknown in 
Europe, ii. 343. 

Primogeniture., the advantages of adhering to, in the fucceflion of princes, 
ii, 39. Not underitood in the earlier ages of the Englth hiftory, 76, 
Printing, the art of, by whom firft introduced into England, iti. 268, note. 
, the invention of, one of the caufes of the quick progrefs.of the 
reformation, iv. 37 Refiri€tions laid on the prefs by Elizabeth and 
James [. vi. 165. 

Proclamations, royal, declared by parliament, to have the force of laws, iv, 
196. Refleétions on this ftacute, #. Offences againtt them, by whom 
to be judged, 237. This law repealed, 307. Thole of queen Eliza- 
beth, enforced more rigoroufly than laws, by the ftar-chamber, vs 463- 
King James’s plea for the utility and necedlicy of iffuing them, Vie 52. 
Differ from laws, i, 

Prophecying, among the puritans, explained, vi, 14. King James's fenti- 
ments concerning, ié. 


ProteGorats, 
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Prote@orate, the fupreme government altered to this form, and Oliver 
Cromwel chofen, vii, 232. The out-lines of this form of government 
explained, 74, Peace made with the Dutch, 236. The nation divided 
into twelve military jurifdi€tions; under fo many major-generals, 244s 
See Cromwel, Oliver, and Richard. 

Proteftants, how the German reformers acquifed that name, iv. 99. Sce 
Reformation 

Provifions, refletions ‘on legal reftri€tions laid on the prices of; iis 36 

_ The prices of, in the reign of Edward II. 74, 

Provifors, the ftatute of, when fish enacted, ii. 492. Enaéted a-new, 
iii. 56. 

Prynxe, the principles advanced in his Hi/frio maffyx, vi. 297. His fevere 
fentence for it in the flar-chamber, 299. A repetition of his cruel 
ufage for another offence. 307. His fentences reverfed by the commons, 
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Puffendorf, the Swedith agent at Patis, informs de Wit of the {chemes of 
the Englifh miniftry, vn. 463. 

Puns, recommended to orators by Ariftotle, vi. 190. 

Puritats, an account of their obftinate fcruples at the infancy of the refor- 
mation, vs 150. Are deprefled by queen Elizabeth, but countenanced 
by her minifters, 155. 223. The court of ecclefiaftical commiflion ins 
ftituted for the fuppreffion of, 262, A fevere law paffed againft recu- 
fants, 366. Petition king James for relief againft the feverities exer- 
cifed againit them, vi. 11, Conference at Hampton-court, 10, 13 
Their pretenfions, 163. Their influence in promoting the diffatisfation 
of the firft parliament of Charles I, with him and Buckingham, 203. 
The fpecies of, pointed out, 274. Tranfport themfelves to America, 
until ftopped by the king, 310. Under countenance of the parliament, 
begin to attack the profeffed religion, 385. See Nomconformiffs. 

Purveyance, the hardfhips of, i. 342, Frequently endeavoured to be 
abolifhed by pariiament in the time of Edward III. ii. 489. ‘The nature 
of that prerogative of the crown explained, y. 346. Parliamentary at- 
tempts to regulate it, checked by queen Elizabeth, 347. Was made ufe 
of by her to vidtual her navy, 461. Lord Bacon’s {peech againit, v. $19. 
‘The commons attempt to free the nation from the burden of, vi. 24, 
An ineffectual treaty for the relinquifhment of, 54. 

Puzas, Hugh de, bifhop of Durham, See Durham. 

Pym, the fubje& of his {peech at the opening of the fourth parliament of 
Charles I. vi. 347. His fpeech againft the carl of Strafford in the long 
parliament, 367. His conduct on Strafford’s trial, 407. Is appointed 
chairman of the committee of the lower houfe, fitting during the recefs, 
423. Is impeached by the king, 467. His deach, and the regard paid 
to him by the parliament, vil. 6. e 

Pyrennees, treaty of, between France and Spain, vile 306. 
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ae AKERS, the origin of that fe&, vii, 332. Whence they derived 

» their name, 334. Th@ir riotous zeal occafion their perfecution, 76. 
Their fingularities, 335. Their addrefs to James II. on his acceffion, 

* Vili. 216, note. 

Queen dowager of France, takes refuge in the court of Charles I. vi. 390. 
Is infulted on account of her religion, 74. Is requefted to depart by the 
commons, 391. 

Queens of England; fee each under their refpective names, 

Quo Warrant, a writ of, iffued againft the city of London, viii. 178. 
The pleadings in behalf of the city, 179. Conditions on which the 
charter was reftored, 181, 
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AINS, extraordinary, in the time of Richard III. which defeat the 
purpofes of the duke of Buckingham againft him, iii. 289. 

Rainfeorow, admiral, is put afhore by his fleet, which declares for the 
king, vii. 119, 

Raleigh, Walter, goes‘over to France, a volunteer, in the fervice of the 
Hugonots, v. 188. His firft expedition to Guiana, 377. Publifhes a 
lying account of that country, 74. Goes under lord Effingham in the 
expedition againft Cadiz, 379. Attends Effex in another expedition, 
and takes Fayal, 383. Falls fick while Effex is in difgrace, on the ap- 
prehenfion of his coming into favour again, 411. His letter to Cecil, 
on the queen’s difpleafure, 526, Is difmiffed from his employment, vi. 5. 
Enters into a confpiracy againft James, 8. Is fentenced to death, but 
reprieved, g, Is grofsly abufed on trial by Sir Edward Coke, 10, 
Writes his hiftory of the world, during his long confinement in the 
Tower, 93. Spreads reports of a gold mine in Guiana, i4, 1s releafed, 
and obtains permiffion for his expedition there, 94. His fon killed by 
the Spaniards on landing, 96. Is difappointed in the mine, and plunders 
St. Thomas, #6. Is carried back prifoner, by his men, 97. Is executed, 
99- A character of his hiftory of the world, i195. His condué at 
Guiana inquired into, 554. 

Ralph de Guader, earl of Norfolk, reafon of his confpiring againft William 
the Conqueror, i. 263. Peace concluded between them, 267. 

Randolf, the Englifh ambaflador in Scotland, his character of the Scots re- 
formers, v. 54. Is fent by Elizabeth to interpofe in favour of the earl of 
Morton, 232, Forms a party in oppofition to the earl of Lenox, id, 

Ravaillac affaffinates Henry 1V. of France, vi. 56. 

Ravenna, battle of, between the French under Gafton de Foix, and the 
Spanifh and papal armies, iii. 423. : 

Read, an alderman of London, enrolled by Henry VIII, as a foot foldier, 
for refufing a benevolence to him, iv. 244. 

Reading; 
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Reading, a council fammoned there to oppofe the tyranny of Longchamp, 
bifhop of Ely, ii. 17. Is befieged and taken by the ear! of Effex, v3. 
511. A garrifon eftablifhed in, by the king, 533. 

Real prefence, why the clergy were fo much attached tothe doétrine of, ia 
the infancy of the reformation, iv. 322. The point of, debated in Con- 
vocation, 385. The debate adjourned to Oxford, #6. . Inftance of qucen 
Elizabeth’s attachment to that doétrine, v. 153, ore. 

Recognition, act of, pafled in the mofl ample terms, by the parliament in 
favour of James I. v. 553. 

Records, jndicial, how preferved among the Saxons, 1, 214. 

Recufants, a fevere law enacted again{t them, v. 366. 

Redwald, king of the Eaft-Angles, proteéts young Edwin, againft Ade!- 
frid, king of Northumberland, i. 41. Defeats and kills Adelfrid, 42. 
Confpired againft, and killed, 43. 

Reformation, the firft commencement of, in Germany, by Martin Luther, 
iv. 35. His doétrines fpread among the Lollards in England, 36, 
Henry VIII. writes againft Luther, and receives the title of Defender of 
the Faith, from the pope, 76, Luther anfwers Henry clofely, id. To 
what caufes the quick progrefs of, may be afcribed, 37. The pope de- 
clared to be Antichrift, and fer at defiance by the reformers, 38. How 
théreformers favoured the civil power in their tenets, #2. The fifi fleps 
toward, in England, 95. Progrefs of, 107. {flow far forwarded by 
the appeal to private judgment, 126, Tiodal makes a traufla‘idn of the 
fcriptures, 130, A tranflation prepared by order of convocation, 15 4. 
All authority of the bifhop of Rome renounced, 164. Articles of faith 
prepared by the convocation, 166, How far proteftant principles were 
favoured in thefe articles, ftated, 167. Suppreffion of religious honfes, 
150. 178. The law of fix articles paffed, 194. ‘The Bible granted to 
every family, 200. Holpitals, colleges, and other foundations, diffolved, 
and their revenues feized by the king, 221. The chapter-lands of Can- 
terbury, York, and London extorted from thofe fees, 222. “The Litany, 
and part of the public fervice, allowed to be celebrated in Engiifh, 254. 
The acceflion of Edward VI. favourable to, 287. The twelve homilies 
publifhed, to be read to the people, zgt. Laws piffed favourable to, 
307. The cup reftored to the laity, and private mafles abolifhed, 74, 
Penalties on denying the king’s fupremacy, 74. A new communion- 
fervice framed, 309. Liturgy framed by a committee of bifhops and 
divines, 320. Gardiner, and other bifhops, deprived of their bifhoprics, 
345. The general antipathy at this time, to popery, 347. The liturgy 
revifed, 348. Articles of religion framed, 4. ‘The liturgy authoriled 
by parliament, 354. The catholic religion reftored by queen Mary, 
376. All Edward's ftatutes relating to religion repealed, 379. The 
reformers perfecuted, 411. See Herefy. Cecil’s arguments to induce 
queen Elizabeth to retlore it, v. 5. The qneen’s prudent caution in 
performing je The newly-ereCted monaitéries fuppreffed, to. The 
queen declared governefs of the church, 74. All Edward’s flatutes con- 
cerning religion confirmed, 11. A folemn difputation, 12. ‘The mafs 
abolifhed, 4. The Englifh liturgy reftored, 14. The bithops de- 
graded for. non-compliance, #8, a of, in’ Scotland, 22, “Rife . 
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the affociation called the Congregation of the Lord, ib. Riot of pro~ 
teftants at Edinburgh, on the feftival of St. Gyles, 24, Riots of Knox’s 
congregation at Perth, 27. See Congregation of the Lord. The cathoe 
lic religion fupprefied in Scotland, and the prefbyterian difcipline elta- 
blifhed, 38. Struggles in favour of, in France, 40. Cruel infolence of 
the Scots reformers, to their queen Mary, 48. Civil wars of France, 
«68. See Condé; Medicis, Catharine de; Hugonots, &c. Is eftablithed in 
Scotland by parliament, with the queen’s fanction, 110. A charaéler of 
‘the plan of, eftablifhed in England, 149. Reflections on the conduét of 
reformers, 189. Cruel feverity of the Emperor Charles V. toward the 
Flemifh proteftants, 191. The Flemifh proteitants revolr, 192... Maf- 
facre of the Hugonots at Paris, 206. The catholic league formed in 
France againfts the Hugonots, 212. A review of Blizabeth’s conduét in 
religious matters, 222, Severe laws paffed againft popery, 235... Po- 
pery finally fuppreffed by the ftriét law againft Jefuits and popith priefts, 
259s 

Regicides, trial and execution of, vii. 356, 380. 

Reginald, fub-prior of Chrift-church, Canterbury, his clandeftine eleétion to 
that fee on the death of Hubert, ii. 57. Is fent privately to Rome for con- 
firmation, 26. Hisimprudent condu@, 72. 

Rebearfal, a character of this fatirical play, vii. 333s 

Religious eftablifoments, the foundation of, iv. 31. 

——— houjes, the number of fupprefled by Henry VIII. iv. 182. The 
amount of their revenues, 7. See Mona/fferies, 

Reliques, the artifices of, expofed on the diffolution of monafteries, iv. 180, 

Remonfirance, an account of that framed and paffed by the commons in 
the long parliament, vi, 449. Reafoning of the people on both fides 
with regard toit, 451. Is anfwered by the king, 457. 

Renaud, a Frenchman, takes the earl of Suffolk prifoner, and is knighted 
by him, iii, 149. : ; 

Reprefentatives to parliament, the firt Reps toward chufing them for coun. 
ties, 1, 184. See Commons. 

Requefens, commendator of Caftile, fucceeds the duke of Alva in the com- 
mand of the Low Countries, v. 217. ‘His charatter, 24. Undertakes 
the fiege of Leyden, 24, Dies, und his troops mutiny, which rin the 
Spanith affairs in the Low Countries, 219, 

Retainers, the term explained, iii. 499. Frequent laws paffed againit, by 
Henry VII. 24. Story toid of bieaty relating to, 7, The practice of, 
how deftroyed, 2, 400. 

Revenue of the Anglo-Norman kings of England, in what it confifted, ii, 
125. Crown-lands, 74, Tuilliages, 126. ~Scutage, 127. Danegelt, 
and Moneyage, 74. Efcheais, 125. Wardhhips, 129. Fines, amerci- 
aments, and oblates, 130. State of, ordinary and extraordinafy, at the 
time of Henry Y. iii, 120, Amount of, in queen Mary’s time, iv. 433. 
S:ace of, in the reign of James]. vi. 171. State of, in the protettorate 
of Richard Cromwel, vii, 339. State of, between the retoration and 
revolytion, vill. 324. 

Reweryet, ecclefiaftical, the alienation of, prohibited, v. 12. j 

Revolution in 1688, compared with the depofition af Richard If, ili. 46. 

Reynolds, 
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Reynolds, excites an infurrection in Northamptonhhite, to deftroy inclofures, 
Vie 44. 

Ribaumont, Buftace de, his encounter with Henry TI. at Calais, ii, 444, 
Yields himfelf prifoner, and is generoully treated, and fet at liberty by 
himy 445. 

Rbeze, ifle ot, attacked by the duke of Buckingham, vi. 236. 

Rheims, Charles VII, attended by Joan’ D’Arc, marches in there, and is 
crowned, ili, 151. 

Rhodes, the knights of, chufe Henry VII. of England, protector of their 
order, iii, 385% : 

Richard, fecond fon of Henry II. invefted by his facher with the duchy of 
Guienhe, and county of Poigtou, i. 434. Infligated by his mother Elea- 
norto revolt againtt his father, 436. Is reconciled to his father, 447- 
Refufes homage to his elder brother for hisduchy, 454. The difference 
compromifed by their father, ib. Becomes intiled to the fucceflion by 
his brother. Henry’s death, 455. Refufes his father’s affignment -of 
Guienne to his brother fohn, 74. Refigns it to his mother Eleanor, 737, 
Is encouraged to rebel again, by Philip of France, 458. Excommuni- 
cated by Albano, the pope’s legate, 460. Peace concluded’ with ‘his 
father, and he is contracted to Alice, filter of Philip of France, 462. His 
remorfe on feeing his father’s body, 463. ‘ His acceflion, ii. 1. 

a. J, difcountenances his. former evil advifers, ‘and carefles his father’s 
minifters ji 2. © Releafes his mother, and makes her regent until his 
arrival: in England, id. Prepares for acrafade to the Holy Land; 3. 
Jews prohibited by an edict from appearing at his coronation, 72. A 
maflacre of; on that occafion, 74, His expedient to raife money for the 
crufade, 5. Sells the vailalage of Scotland, 26. His reply to Pulk, ‘cu- 
raté of Neuilly, 6. In whofe hands he placed the adminiftration, daring 
his abfence on the crufade, #2. Meets Philip of France, with his army, 
at Vezelay, 7. Renews his engagements of friendfhip with Philip, 8. 
Embarks his army at Marfeilles, i. Is obliged to winter at Meflina, 
jb. His charadter, and that of Philip, compared, 9. The occafion of 
his) attacking the Sicilians, and taking Meflina, 10. His difputes with 
Philip, 25, Sets afide his. contract with Alice, and propofes to marry 
Berengaria, danghter of Sanchez, king of Navarre, 12. Isattended on his 
crafade by his bride, andhis fitter Joan, queen dowager of Sicily, #6. Some 
of his veffels wrecked and pillaged un the coaft of Cyprz:, i@ Conquers 
and imprifons Ifaac, prince of Cyprus, 13+ Efpoufes Berengaria there, 
ib: cArrives-in Palefiine, and affifts at the fiege of Acre, ib. Engages 
to-fapport the pretenfions of Guy de Lufignan, to the kingdom of Jeru- 
falem, in oppofi'ion to Conrade, marquis of Montlerrat, 14. ‘Troubles 
in England during his abfence, 15. Confers the kingdom of Cyprus on 
Lufignan, on condition of his quitting his pretenfions to Jerufilem, 19. 
Defeats Saladin, 20. Is obliged to abandon the istention of befieging 
Jerufalem, ib: Concludes a trace with Saladin, for three years, three 
months, three weeks, three days, and three hours, 21. His cruel treat- 
ment of his prifoners, 22. Is arrefled on his return, by Leopold, arch- 
dake of Aullria, 23. Is delivered up to the emperor Henry VI. who 
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imprifons him in.irons, 7... Is.carried to,,and accufed before the diet at 
Worms, 26. His fpirited reply, 74. Ranfoms himfelf, 28, His ran. 
fom, how I:vied, according to the feudal fyflem, 76. . Obtains his liber 
ty, and elcapes a fecond arreft by the emperor, 29. Is again crowned 
at Wincheiter, #4. Goes over to Normandy, to revenge himfelf. on 
Philip’s perfidy, zg. Defeats Philip at. Fretteval, 3¢. Concludes a 
truce with him, 31. His brother John fobmits to him, 74, Makes 
peace with him at Louviers, which is quickly broken, 32. Takes the 
bithop of Beauvais prifoner, and fends his coat of mail to the pope, 2b. 
Concludes a truce with Philip for five years, 33. ts wounded in be- 
fheging Vidomar, count of Limoges, 74, The gallant! reply of Gourd- 
on the archer, who thot him, 34. His fenfibility of the retort, 76... Dies, 
76. His charaéter, ib, Refleétions on his reign, 35. Mifcellaneous 
affairs, 36, 

Richard I, His acceffion, iii. 1. State of parties at that jun@ture, z, Form 
of government fettled by parliament during his minority, 3. Council 
appointed, 14, The adminiftration, how conduéted, 4. © His embar- 
rafiments at his acceflion, 5. War with France, ié. Popular infurtece 
tions, 6, Has a conference with Watt Tyler, 10. His prudent beha- 
viour at the death of Tyler, 74. Reflefions on this affair, 11. Heads 
the army againit the Scots, 12, Burns Edinburgh, Perth, and Dundee, 
#b, Returns to England prematurely, i. His attachment to Robert 
de Vere, earl of Oxford, 14. Awed by his parliament,.15.. Deprived 
of his regal power by a council of fourteen, appointed by his uncle 
Gloucefter, 17.. Fails in the endeavour to influence the election of the 
houfe of commotis, 18, Confults the judges, on the validity of his 

iftion to the council of fourteen, #2. ‘Their opinion, 4d... Violent 


comm 
proceedings againft his miniftry by the duke of Gloucefter, 20, - His-and 
his queen, Anne,. their ineffe€tual concern at the execution of Sir Simon 
Burley, 23. Exerts himfelf, avd removes archbifhop. Fitz-Alan from 
his office of Chancellor, 24, °. Removes Gloucefter and Warwic from the 
council, 74, Truce with France, and marriage of Richard to Ifabella 
of France, 26. Séjizes the charter of London, and the charaéter of his 
adminiftration, 74. Declares Mortimer fucceflor, 28. Harries Glou- 
celter over to Calais, and awes his faGion, 29. Proceedings againfthis 
party, 31. Procurés Gloucefter to be murdered at Calais, 32.. Crea» 
tion of pcers,*32, Removes the parliament to Shrewfbury, 26. Their 
grants tohim, 24. Prevents the duel between the dukes of Hereford and 
Norfolk, and banifhes them, 36. Cppofes the fucceflion of Herefotd to 

kedom of Lancafter, 37. Embarks for Ireland, 38... Leaves the 
duke of York guardian of the realm, 39, Returns to oppofe the inva- 
fion of the duke of Lancaiter, iJ. Seized by the earl of Northumber- 
land, and confined in Flint-caftle, 40.. Heads of accufation preferred 
againft bim in parliament, 41. Comparifon between this period of hif- 
tory, and the revolution in 1688, 46. Depofed by. parliament, id. 
Mardered in Pomfret-cafle, 49. His charaéter, 26, Comparifon be- 
tween, and Edward ill, 50. . Milcellaneous tranfactions during this reign, 
52, Comparifon between his fituaiion, and that of Charles VI, of 


France, 92. 
Richard 
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Richard Ul, the firta&s of his adminiftration; iti, 282, Refetions'on 
his feizure of the crown, 283. Appoints the duke of Buckingham con- 
ftable, 74. Procures his execution, for rebelling againft him, 289, Ob- 
tains a parliamentary fanction of his fovereignty, 290. Suppofed to 
poifon his wife Anne, to make room for his marriage with the princefg 
Elizabeth, 291. Marches to oppofe the invafion of the earl of Rich- 
mond, 294. His fulpicions of his own party, #4. Battle of Bofworth 
295. Killed, 76. His charafter, 296. : 

Richemont, Arthur, count de, taken prifoner at the battle of Azincour, iii. 
1oz. Releafed on his parole,'127. Evades his parole on the death of 
Henry V. 7. Obtains the duke of Burgundy’s fifter by the regent’s 
intereft, 128. Engaged in the Enplifh intereft, 74. Attends the con- 
gtefs at Arras, 161. 

Richliew, cardinal, prime minifter of France, his charafter, vi. 232, Ri- 
vals the duke of Buckingham in his addreffes to the queen of France, 2346 
Throws a mole acrofs the harbour of Rochelle, to complete the blockade, 
263. Supplies thecovenanters in Scotland with money, 337. The tcon- 
clufion of his adminiftration, and death, vii. 247, 

Richmond, Henry ear) of, carried into Britain by the earl of Pembroke, on 
the eftablifhment of the York family in Edward IV, iii. 251. His pe- 
digree, 285. Meafures taken for his fafe cuftody by Edward, 286. Ed= 
ward difappointed in a fcheme for getting him into his power, 287. 
Overtures for his marriage with the princefs Klizabeth, 291. Makes 
unfuccefsful attempts for a defcent on England, 292. His party exhort 
him to another fpeedy attempt, 7. Lands at Milford-haven, 293. 
Battle of Bofworth, 295. ‘Richard II. killed, 7. See Henry VII. 

, duke of, natural fon of Henry VIII. made lord-lieutenant of Ire- 
land, iv. 122. Dies, 163; xofe, 

Ridley, bifhop of London, pleads with Edward VI. in behalf of the prin- 
cefs Mary, iv. 347. Is imprifoned on the acceffion of queen Mary, 
376. Is fent, under a ftrong guard, to Oxford, to debate on tranfub- 
ftantiation, 385. Is burnt for herefy, together with bifhop Latimer, 


14. 

Right, See Petition of Right. 

Rinuccini, is, by the pope, fent nuncio to the Irith catholics, vii. 161. 
Excites the Irifh to break the pacification concluded with Ormond, 162. 
Is driven out of Ireland, 163. 

Riots, a fevere ftatute pafled againft, iv. 340. 

Rippon, treaty of, between Charles I. and the Scots covenanters, vi. 358, 
is adjourned to London, 361. 

Rivers, earl of, uncle to Edward V. entrafted with the care of his perfon, 
jii. 268. His charaéter, 26, The firlt who introduced the art of print- 
ing into England, ib. note. ~ Arrefted by the duke of Gloucefter, while 
conduéting the young king to London, 270. Murdered in Pomfret- 
caftle, 272. 

Rizzio, David, fome account of his introduction to the court of Mary, 
queen of Scotland, v. 95. His promotion and charaéter, 7b,  Excites 
the jealoufy of Darnley, the queen’s hufband, 96. Incurs the hatred of 
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the proteftants, 24. A confpiracy formed againft him by the chancellor 
Morton, 97. Is affaflinated in the queen’s prefence, 98. 
Robbery, inftance of the general praétice of, at the time of Henry IIL. ii, 


227. 

Robert Ill. king of Scotland, his charaéter, iii. 75. His fon taken prifoner 
by Henry IV. of England, ib. Dies of grief, i6. 

» eldeft fon of William the Conqueror, his charaéter, i. 272. 286, 
Revolts againft his father, 273... Extraordinary rencounter between him 
and his father, 274. Reconciled to him, 275, . Returns to England, 
and repulfes the Scots, 74. Succeeds to the duchy of Normandy, 286, 
Mortgages his dominions to his brother, and enters the crusade, 299, 
His reputation on:the crufade, 312, How he loft the kingdom of Eng- 
Jand, 75. Returns, and invades England, 319. Enters into an accom- 
modation with his brother Henry I..321.  Diftrefled by his remiffefs, 

22. 

Rocbelle, Pennington ordered to affift in the reduction of, deferts, and fails 
back to England, vi, 208. A {quadron fent by the Datch againft, 209, 
Buckingham brings a fleet and forces to affift the town, and is,ignorantly 
yefufed admittance, 235. The blockade. effected .by throwing a. mole. 
acrofs the harbour, 263. Is forced to furrender atdifcretion, 264, 

Rockford, lord, brother to queen Anne Boleyn, is accufed by. his wife of 
intimacy with his filter, iv. 155. Is confined by the king’s order, 157. 
Ts tried, together with the queen, 159. Is condemned, 160. 

, vifcountefs of, calumniates queen Anne Boleyn to Henry VIE, 

iv. 155. Conduéts the fecret amours of queen Catherine Howard, 220. 

Is beheaded, together with the queen, 221, 

» the caftle of, taken from the barons by king John, and the com. 
mon.men of the garrifon hanged, ii, 93. 

Rochefter, earl of, a charatter.of his poems, viii. 336. 

Rockingham, a {ynod fummoned. there by William Rufus, to. depofe An- 
felm, archbifhop of Canterbury, i. 303. 

Rocroy, defeat of the Spaniards there, by the prince of Condé, vii. 254. 

‘Rodolphi, a Florentine merchant in London, is employed by the pope to 
negociate with the catholics in England, v, 195. Is engaged by the 
Spanifh ambaffador to difturb the government, in favour of M.ry;. queen 
of Scots, 196. Theduke of Norfolk enters into his fcheme, 197. Goes 
to Rome to mature his defign, 74, 

Roger, earlof Hereford, caufe of his confpiring againft William the Con- 
queror, is 263, . His eftate forfeited, and himfelf confined for life, 266. 

» archbifhop of York, crowns prince Henry, when affociated with 
his father Henry II. i. 412,  Sufpended at Becket’s inftigation,. 413. 
Complains to the king, and the confequences of this complaint, 415. 
Circumftances of a quarrel between him and. Richard, archbihhop of 
Canterbary, 469. 

“Rogers, prebendary of St, Paul’s, burnt for herefy, iv. 412. 

Rollo the Dane, his hiftory, i.. 136, Makes inroads ,into- France, 137 
Settles in Neuftria, and marries the daughter of Charles the Simple, 133. 
His prudent government, 139. See Normandy, 
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Romans, their firft-arrival in Britain, i. 6, . Subdue it all except Caledonia, 
10. Abandon it, 12. . Refufe aflifance to the Britons, 13, : 

Rome, refleCiions on the policy of the court of, i. 330. The venal prin-= 
ciples of the court of, at the eatly period of Henry IIL. his reign, ii. 168. 
Church of, when at the fummit of .his power, 229. A character of 
the decretals of pope Gregory 1X. 76, Remarks on the new orders in- 
ftituted by, 74, Ourliterary obligations to the ancient clergy of, iii. 297.- 
The bad principles on which the church of, is founded, iv. 31. Its en- 
croachments on civil authority, 76. Favourable however to the reftora- 
tion of the arts, 33. Confequence of the fale of indulgences by pope 
Leo X. 35. See Luther, and Reformation, Its authority renounced by 
the Englifh convocation and parliament, 119. Reflections on this event, 
121. See Reformation. City of, taken and facked by the Imperial 
troops, iv. 69, 

Rood of Grace, a miraculous crucifix, the artifice of, expofed at Paul’s crofs, 
by Kilfey, bifhop of Rochefter, iv, 180. 

Roper, Sir Anthony, is fined by the ftar-chamber, for converting arable Jand 
to pafture, vi, 303. 

Roe, red and white, party diftinGtions of the houfes of Lancafter and York, 
jii, 217. Remarks on the confufed hiftory of the wars between, 234, 
Rofewel, a prefbyterian preacher, his p:olecution for treafonable words, viii. 

201. 

Rofni, marquis of, minifter to Henry 1V. of France, comes over to Dover, 
to confer with queen Elizabeth, v. 433. Difcovers Elizabeth to have 
entertained the fame views with Henry, of eftablifhing a new fyftem of 
policy in Europe, 434. Is fent ambaffador from Henry IV. of France, 
to king James, on his acceffion, vi. 6. Propofes to James a league 
againft the houfe of Auftria, 7. Concludes-a treaty with Jame-, for the 
fupport of the United Provinces, 2b. = a 

Roiien, befieged and taken by Philip of France, ii. 53. The king of Na- 
varre mortally wounded at the fiege of, v. 71. 1s taken by Montmo- 
rency, and the garrifon. put to the fword, 7. 2 

Roundbeads, the appellation of, when, and to whom given, vi, 464. 

Roundway-down, battle of, between lord Wilmot, and Sir William Waller, 
Vi. 519. 

Routiers. See Brabangons. * 

Roxborough, James !I. of Scotland killed at the fiege of, aii, 220, 

Royal Society, the firk initivution of, vill, 332. 

Rufus. See William Rufus. 

Rump-parliament, the reiloration of the long one fo termed. See Parlia- 
ment. 

Runnemede, the great charter of Englifh liberties figned there by king John, 
ii, $4. The principal heads of this charter, 85. Remarks upon it, 88, 
See Charter. : ; a 

Rupert, prince, fon of the elector Palatine, offers his fervice to Charles I. 
and commands a body of horfe for him, vi. 505. Defeats a party of 
Effex’s army at Worcefter, id. Defeats the left wing of Eifex’s army at 
Edge-hill, 507. Surprizes Effex, and carries off booty and prifoners, 
520. Is fent weltward to join the Cornith treops, 322. Takes ae 
§ tal, 
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tol, 523. Obliges the parliamentary forces to retire from Newark, Vif, 
9. Marches to the relief of York, 11. Engages rafhly in the battle 
of Marflon-moor, Where he is defeated, 74. Urges the battle of Nale- 
by, 56. Retires to Briftol, 60, Capitulates, is difmiffed by the king, 
and leaves England, 61. Commands the fquadron which deferted to 
Charles I]. and is haraffed by admiral Blake, 204, ‘Takes refuge in 
France, 205. Commands under the duke of York againft the Datch, 
402. Joins Albemarle during his engagement with Tromp and De Rui- 
ter, 412. Obtains the command of the Englifh fleet, 506. Engages 
the Dutch on their own coaft, 74. Another ation, 14. “ Another at the 
mouth of the Texel, 508. Is appointed one of the privy-council, viii. 
102. His death, 204. Was the inventor of etching, 326. 
Rufil, lord, fuppreffes an infarretion in Devonthire, excited to oppofe the 
reformation, iv. 330. Is created earl of Bedford, 339. See Bedford, 
-—, lord, privately favours the French intrigues, but refufes to accept 
any prefent from that court, viii, 43. mo/e. is made one of the privy= 
council to Charles If. 102, Refigns, 123. His charaéter, 2b, Enters 
into the duke of Monmouth’s confpiracy, 182, Is fent to the Tower, 
188. ‘Tried, 189. Is condemned, 193. Is executed, 195. 
Ruthven, lord, affitts with others in affaflinating David Rizzio, v. 97. 
—, governor of Plymouth for the parliament, is defeated by the roy- 
alifts on"Bradoc down, vi. 518, ~ 
Rutland, earl of created duke of Albemarle by Richard If. iii. 33, Des 
graded, 48. Confpires againft Henry IV. and betrays his affociates, 63. 
Summary view of his treacherous behaviour, 64, Killed at the battle of 
Azincour, being then duke of York, 102. 
Ruyter. See De Ruyter. 
Rye houfe plot, hiftory of, viii. 186. 
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S* Don Pantaleon, brother to the Portuguefe ambaflador, hanged by 
Cromwel for affaffination, vii. 237. 
Sadler, Sir Ralph, ambaffador from Henry VIII. to the court of Scotland, 
concludes a treaty of marriage between prince Edward and Mary, the 
infant-queen of Scotland, iv, 233. His retinue infulted, at the inftiga- 
tion of cardmal Beaton, 234. His demand of the flipulated hoflages, 
evaded by Arran, the regent, 76. Orders the Scots prifoners on parole 
to return to England, 24, Is made counfellor to the regency of Edward 
Vi, 282. Affits in reftoring the advantage to the Englifh, at the battle 
of Pinkey, 304. Is appointed one of the commiffioners for determining 
the caufe between Mary, queen of Scots, and Murray, the regent, Vs 134+ 
Safety, committee of, elected, vii, 304.: General Monk’s artful behaviour 
to, 312. 
Saladiz, king of Egypt, his charaéter, ii. 457. Recovers Paleftine from 
the crufaders, 74. Acre taken from him by the Chriftians, 15. Is de- 
feated by the Chriftians under Richard |. of England, zo. Concludes a 
truce with Richard,-21, Review of his conduét in this war, 16, Dies, 
22. Inftance of his philofophy, id, 
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Salick daw, of fucceflion- to the crown of France, the foundation of, traced, 
ii, 389. Attempted to be introduced into the Englifh government by 
Henry IV. iii. 79. Revoked at the inftance of the houfe of commons, 
30, 

Salifbury, an infurreGtion of royalifts there, under the proteétorate, who 
proclaim Charles II. vii, 243. 

, earl of, natural brother to king John, commands the Englith 

fleet againft Philip of France, and deftroys his fhips in their harbour, ii. 

74. 


, countefs of, miftrefs to Edward III. the dropping of her garter, 
fuppofed to be the occafion of inftituting the order of the garter, ii, 


448. 


, earl of, befieges Orleans, iii. 138. Killed before the town, 
139. 


—— , earl, inftance of generalfhip in, at the battle of Blore-heath, 
iii, 204, Taken by queen-Margaret at the battle of Wakefield, and be- 
headed, 209. 

——=—, countefs of, mother of cardinal Pole, is attainted.and condemn- 
ed by parliament, but reprieved, iv, 198. _ Executedy: 213. 

, fecretary Cecil created earl of, by James I. vi. 5. . Caufes 
which procured his promotion, 22. Procures the difmiffion of his former 
affociates, 24, Communicates to the king the hints he received of the 
gun-powder plot, 34. Is made treafurer, 46. Expoftulates with the 
parliament, on the king’s neceflities, 24. Invents the title of baronet, to 
fupply James with money by the fale of it, 71. 

Sallee, is deftroyed by an Englith fleet, vi. 306. gat 

Sanchez, king of Navarre, inftance of his confidence in the juftice of Henry 
II, of England, i. 467. His daughter Berengaria married to Richard 1. 
ii. 12. 

Sandilands, Sir James, is fent from the parliament to queen Mary in 
France, to obtain a ratification of their proceedings in reforming religion, 
Ve 39. « 

Sanduiich, earl of, fails in attempting’ to feize the Dutch Eaft India feet, 
in the Danith harbours, viie 406, ‘Is'killed at the battle of Solebay, 

Sic; 2 

Sangubar, lord, executed for affaffination, vi. 61. 

Santa Croce, marquis of, is appointed to command. the Spanifh Armada, 
v. 333- Dies, 339. 

Santa Crux, a Spanifh fleet burnt in the harbour of, by admiral Blake, vii. 


257% 

Savillé, Sir John, a zealous commoner againft the court, is promoted and 
ennobled by king James I. vi, 117, 

Savoy, a conference there, between twelve bifhops, and twelve prefbyterian 
minifters, vii. 369. 

Savoy, Philibert, duke of. See Philibert, ' 

Sautré, William, re€tor of St. Ofythe, the firft perfon burnt.in England for 
herefy, iii, 65. 

Saxons, national charaéter of, i, 18. Arrive in Britain, under Hengift 
and Horfa, 19. Subdue Britain and fetue there, 2@ Their Conquetts 

in 
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in Britain, ver’ ruinous to the country, 26. Throw back all the Bri. 
tifh improvements into ancient barbarity, 2b. After fubduing the 
Britons, war ayainft each other, 27. Difficulty of continuing their hife 
tory, and why, 28. Brief view of their idolatrous religion, 31. 
Made but flowimprovement in arts in England. 60. Their bigotry and 
fuperftition, 61 Their gradual ecclefiaftical fubjeétion to the fee of 
Rome, traced,id, Their theological difputes, 63. Reduced to defpair 
by the ravage of the Danes, 79. Admit the Danes to fettle with 
them, after dfeating them, 83. Their monks charaéterifed, 110, 
Their affected aufterities, 113. Oppofed by the fecular clergy, 114. 
Review of the }axon government in England, 198. The fucceffion of 
their princes, how regulated, 199. Account of their Wittenagemot, 
or national comcil, 201. £arl and Alderman, fynonimous appellations 
among, 76. a¢e. Their government arillocratical, toward the time of 
the Norman cnqueft, 204. State of popular liberty among, 208, 
Several orders sf men among, i. ‘Their courts of juftice, 212. State 
of legiflation among, 214. Their criminal law, 215. Their military 
force, 225. Public revenues, #6. Value of money among, 226, 
Their manner: inquired igto, 229. Finally fubdued by William, duke 
of Normandy,193. 231. See Hareld, and William. Their laws, com- 
pared with thecivil law, iii. 3co0. 

Saxony, Maurice,zleGor of. See Maurice. 

Scandal and reprach, inftances of the fevere punifhment of, by the court 
of ftar-chambe, vi. 303. 

Scone, the famous ftone there, on which the kings of Scotland were 
anointed, carred to London by Edward I. ii. 282. Robert Bruce 
crowned there, 317. Edward Baliol crowned there, 385. 

Scotland, and Sots, the Scots and Pigs invade Britain, i. 13. King 
Conftantine deeated by Athelftan, king of England, 104, 105. K. Dun- 
can killed by Macbeth, 168. Macbeth killed, and Malcolm reftored, 
ib, King Wiliam taken prifoner by Henry II. does homage, with alt 
his nobility, fo his ranfom, 448. The vaffalage of, fold by Richard I. 
to raife moneyfor his crufade, ii. 6. Remarks on the ancient hiftory of, 
245+ Alexancer III. king of, marries the fifter of Edward I. 76. Dies, 
246. Is fuceeded by Margaret of Norway, 76. Guardians apé 
pointed during her infancy, #4, A treaty of marriage negotiated 
between her md prince Edward of England, 6, She dies, on her 
paflage to Scaland, 247, Competitors for the crown of, 248. 255. 
Their claims réerred to the decifion of Edward I. of England, 250, An 
enquiry into tle nature of the homage done by the kings of, to thole 
of England, 2;1. The parliament of, and the competitors for the 
crown, attend he fummons of Edward to Norham, fouth of the Tweed, 
253. Hdwardafferts his right to difpole of the crown, as liege of the 
kingdom, #4, The fortreffes in, delivered up to Edward, 256. The 
barons and prektes {wear fealty to him, 257. Edward decides.in favour 
of Jobn Baliols right to the crown, 258. Baliol fwears fealty to Bd- 
ward, and is pit in poffeffion of the kingdom, #6. The Scots, and their 
new king, prwoked at Edward’s acts of ofurpation over them, 259- 
Affign a counci to carry on the adminiftration, and affemble an army to 
oppofe the fores of Edward, 280. Berwic taken by Edward, and the 
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garrifon put ta the fword, 281. ‘The Scots defeate: by earl Wartenne, 
and the caftle of Dunbar furrendered to Edward #6, Roxborough 
taken, 76. Edinburgh, and the whole country, ubdued, 282. Ba- 
liol {wears fealty.to him, 74. Baliol carried prifoner » London, and com- 
mitted to the Tower, 283. Earl Warrenne left goernor of, 7. The 
Scots abandoned by Philip of France, in confequene: of his treaty with 
Edward, 297. Warrenne returning to England, leves the adminiftra- 
tion in the hands of Ormefby and Creflincham, 293 Their oppreffions 
of the Scots, 74. The Scots rife againift the Enjifh, under William 
Wallace, 299. Gain a viétory over Warrenne, pi. Wallace made 
regent, 302. The regency given to the fleward, ad Cuming of Bade- 
noch, on Wallace’s refignation, 303. ‘The Scots amy defeated by Ed- 
ward at Falkirk, 304. Apply to France for fuccar, but are refufed, 
306. Engage pope Boniface in their intereft, 307 John de Segravey 
left guardian ef, by Edward, who. is defeated by the Scots, 309. Is 
again fubdued by Edward, 310. Young Robert Buce arrives in Scot- 
land, and fpirits up the nobility to a revolt, 314, Bruce is crowned at 
Scone, 317. He reduces the Englith in Scotland, ind is acknowledged 
by the whole country, 337. Brace defeats Edwzd at Bannockburn, 
340. The independency of, eftablifhed by this vitory, 341. He in- 
vades England on the death of Edward I!. 372. The nature of the 
war made by the Scots, and their army defcribed, 73. Death of Ro- 
bert Bruce, and acceffion of his fon David, 381. ‘tate of, at this pe- 
riod, 383. The earl of Marre appointed regent orthe death of Mur- 
ray, id. Marre defeated and flain by Edward bliol, 384. He is 
crowned at Scone, 385. Is routed by Sir Archiball Douglas, and flies 
to England, 74. Douglas defeated by Edward IlfI...f England, and Ed- 
ward Baliol reflored, 388. He is acknowledged 10 longer than pro- 
teéted by the prefence of the Englithking, #b. ling David defeated 
and taken prifoner by queen Philippa, 440. Is anfomed, 46x. An 
exprefs inquiry into the natare of the homage pai by the kings of, to 
thofe of England, 501. The Scots obtain aflittane from France to in- 
vade England, and their conduct in thefe incurfions iii, 12. Difoblige 
their allies, who return home, 13. Invade Enjand again, but-are 
worfted, 67. Battle of Homeldon, 68. Prince }mes taken prifoner 
by Henry IV. and educated in England, 75- Crried to France by 
Heory V. 114. The Scots army in France refufe o obey their young 
king while in captivity, 2. James I. reftored, 129. Murdered, 26, At- 
fairs of, during the reign of Henry VI. and begiming of Edward IV. 
219. State of, in the time. of Henry VII, 332. James IV. receives 
and affifts Perkin Warbec, 371. Marries Margart eldeft daughter of 
Henry, 386, The Scots routed: at the battle of Flouden, and James 
killed, 439. His queen Margaret marries Dougle earl of Asgus, iv. 
5. The duke of Albany called over to the regeny, 6. The ttate of, 
as-it'appeared to Albany on his arrival, ib. Confiions in, on Albany’s 
going over to France, 8. Reafons in favour of-aliances with France 
or England contrafled, 43. Extraordinary cafe sf Patrick Hamilton 
burnt. for herefy, 214. Friar Forretft burnt;-2t% The reformation 
fpreads in, 216. Henry declares war againft, 22, Sir Robert Bowes 
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defeated by the lords Hume and Huntley, 228. Battle of Solway, 2234 
Death of James V. 230. ‘The infant queen Mary, contraéted to prince 
Edward of England, 233. Invaded by Henry VIII. and Edinburgh 
burnt, 245. The Englifh defeated at Ancram; 249. Is included in 
the peace of Campe between Henry and Francis, 253. Hiltory of 
Wifhart the reformer, 295. Cardinal Beaton affaffinated, 297. « Its 
misfortunes at this time, owing toa fucceilion of minorities, 299. The 
duke of Somerfet prepares to profecute the war with, 44, His manifefto, 
3co. ‘The Scots prepare to repel Somerfet, 302. Battle of Pinkey, 
303. The young queen Mary fent to France, 312. The earl of Are 
ran refigns the regency to the queen dowager, 439. ‘The young queen 
Mary married to the Dauphin, 440. Englifh reformers proteéted there 
from the perfecutions of queen Mary, v. 21. Account of the affociation 
called the Congregation of the Lord, 22. See Congregation, and Guifi, 
Mary of. Treaty of Edinburgh, 36. Settlement of the adminiftration dur- 
ing the queen's abfence by thistreaty, i. The catholic religion fuppref- 
fed, and the prefbyterian difcipline eftablifhed, by parliament, 38. Queen 
Mary arrives, on the death of her hufband, 45. ‘The queen expofed to 
infults for her adherence to the catholic religion, 47. ‘The poverty of 
the reformed clergy there, 54. ‘The ecclefiaftical benefices how afligned 
by the privy council, 55. Mary married to the lord Darnley, 89. A 
confederacy formed againft Mary at Stirling, which is encouraged by 
Elizabeth, 90. The rebels driven into England, 91. Murder of Darn- 
ley, 107, The proteftant religion eftablifhed by parliament, with the 
queen’s fanétion, 110, mote, Mary married to Bothwel, ins. Re- 
flections of the people on thefe events, 75, Mary imprifoned in Loch- 
levin caftle, 120. Mary forced to refign the crown, and her fon 
James VI. crowned, 124. Arrival of Murray the regent, 125. The 
fettlement of the crown and adminiftration confirmed by parliament, i6. 
Battle of Langfide, 128. Mary flies to England, #5. Her caufe exa- 
mined before Englith commiffioners, 135.° 144. Murray the regent 
affaflinated, 167, The earl of Lenox appointed regent, 168. He is 
put to death by Murray’s party, and the earl of Mar chofen, 202. Mor- 
ton made regent on the death of Mar, 74, Difcontents and - faétions 
againft Morton, 230. Morton tried and executed, 23z. <A confpiracy 
of nobles formed, who feize the young king James, 248. James 
efcapes from them, 254. Earl of Arran degraded, 256, _ A defenfive 
alliance entered into between James and Elizabeth, 270. - Queen Mary 
fentenced to death by Englifh commiffioners, 299... And executed, 319. 
The hoftile laws between, and England, abolifhed, vi. 41. The natu- 
ral confequences of their king fucceeding to the crown of England, 82. 
View of the ftate of religion there, 84. James obtains the jurifdiction 
of bifhops to be acknowledged, #5. The eftablifhment of epifcopal au- 
thority and ceremonies oppofed, 4, The nature of the excommunica- 
tion pronounced by the ecclefiaitical courts in, 86. Behaviour of Black, 
minilter of St. Andrews, 87. Seditious principles of the clergy there, 
88. Some of the refractory minifters punithed on his acceffion to the 
crown of England, 4, The general affembly fubmit to regal “ ian 
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copal authority, 89. A court of high commiffioni ere&ted, #5, Alter. 
cations between James and the clergy, go. Confequences of the infu- 
ence of the nobility, and the abfence of the king, 3z0. Difcontents of 
the inferior clergy there, 322, Introduétion of the canons and liturdy, 
325. A tumult at Edinburgh on occafion of the liturgy, 327... The 
covenant eftablifhed, 329. Epifcopacy abolifhed by the general afiem- 
bly, 334 The covenanters aflifted by cardinal Richlieu, 336. The 
tovenanters raife forces, and fecure the whole country, 74. © Their zeal 
inflamed by Michelfon the prophetefs, 337.. Charles marches with a 
force to Berwic; 339. A pacification concluded with the covenanters; 
341. A letter from the malcontents to the Ring of France intercepted 
357- Another armament fent againft them, 74. The Scots army 
rout lord Conway at Newburn, 72. They take pefleffion of Newcattle, 
358. Treaty of Rippon, 74. Are attacked by Strafford, 360., The 
army difbanded by the Englifh houfe of commons, 423. ‘The lords 
of articles abolifhed, on the arriyal of Charles, 426. Refle&tions and 
views of the covenanters, on the breaking out of the civil war in Eng- 
Jand, 536: Send commiffioners to the king at Oxford, to offer a medi- 
ation, 538. Summon by their own authority, a convention of ftates, 
539-. ‘The folemn league and covenant framed with the Englifh cont- 
miffioners, 540. Raife an army to affift the Englifi parliament, 542, 
The king puts himfelf into the hands of the Scots army before Newark, 
Vii. 73. Deliver up the king tothe parliament for the payment of the 
arrears of the army, 79. Their commiflioners affronted by the inde- 
Pendenit faction in the long parliament, 413. Theit commiffioners con- 
cert a treaty with the king, for arming in his favour, 116. Parties dif- 
tinguifhed thete at this time, 75. The toyalifts defeated by Cromwei, 
128. Charles II. proclaimed after his father’s execution, 15g, Com- 
miffioners fent to Breda, to propofe terms to Charles, 173. Cruel and 
1ofulting treatment’ and execution of Montrofe, 179. Treatment of 
Charles on his landing, 183. Numbers burnt for witchcraft, 186. 
Battle of Dunbar, 190. Charles crowned at Scone, ig2, Charles 
marches into England, igs: Is roated by Cromwel at Worcefter, 196. 
Stirling-caftle reduced by Monk, and the records of the kingdom fent 
to London,’ 207. Dundee and other towns taken, 16, ‘The kingdom 
fabmits to the commonwealth, 74; The civil adminiftration of, under 
the proteétorate of Oliver Cromwel, 266, The forts raifed and troops 
difbahded by Charlés If. on his reftoration, 365. A parliament, 74. 
Prelacy tacitly rettored, 366. Sharp made archbifnop of St. Andrews, 
467. Trial and execution.of Argyle and others, 78. Lord Lorn con- 
demned, but pardoned by the king, 438. Proceedihgs of parliament, 
439- Arbitrary impofition of fines ucder the aét of indemnity, 74. 
Diforders octafioned by the re-eftablifhment of epifcopacy, 440. And 
by violent meafures to fupprefs conventicles, 442. Infurre€tion and re- 
fewal of the covenant, 443. The infurgents routed by Dalziel, 74. 
Cruel execution of the covenanters, 444. The attempts to reconcile 
the people to epifcopacy withour effect, Vill. 49. A pariament, 50. 
Severe law again conventicles, 52. The arbitrary adminiftration of 
Lauderdale, cz. Cafe of Mitchel, 54. Archbithop Sharp murdered, 
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t14. A parliament held by the duke of York, 167. Condemnation 
of the earl of Argyle, 169, Cruel perfecution of the covenanters, 171. 
Two women drowned for not abjuring the declaration, 174. __ A decla- 
ration of indulgence publifhed by James II. 259, Revolts againft James, 
on the coming over with the prince of Orange, 300. The convention: 
fummoned by the prince, makes a tender of the crown to him and _ his 
princefs, 309. 

Scriptures, a waoflation of, made by Tindal the reformer, iv. 131. See 
Bible, ; 

Scutage, an explanation of that term, and on: what occafions levied by the 
Anglo-Norman kings, ii. 127+ None levied by Edward 1, 323. 

Sea-fghts. Sce under the names of the refpe&tive commanders. 

Secretaries of fate, a lit of thofe during the reign of James I. vi. 1fs5- 
During that of Charles I, vii. 153... 

Sedgmoor, battle of, between the duke of Monmouth and the earl of Fevere 
fham, vili, 229. 

Sedley, Mrs. her influence over James Fl. viii, 219. 

Segrave, John de, appointed guardian of Scotland by Edward F, ii, 309. 
is defeated by the Scots, 7, 

Self-denying ordinance pafled by the long parliament, vii, 27. 

Seneffz, battle of, between the prince of Orange, and the prince of Condé,. 
vil, Oe 

Fou emperor, completes Adrian’s rampart, i. 10. This rafnpart 

erected of ftone, 13- 

Seymour, lady Jane, maid of honour to queen Anne Boleyn, attraéts the 
notice of Henry VIII. iv. 156, Is married to the king the next day after 
Anne Boleyn’s execution, 162. Is brought te’bed of a fon, (afterward 
Edward V1.) and dies, 176. 

e———, Sir Edward, brother to queen Jane, made earl of Hertford, iv.. 
176. . Commands the forces of Henry VHI, in an invafion of Scotland, 
and burns Edinburgh, 245, Is fent with forces over to Calais, 253. 
Is appointed one of the regency during the minority of Edward VI. 282. 
Ts chofen protector by the regency, 283. Is created duke of Somerfet,. 
284. See Somerfet. 

Seymour, lord, fecond fon of the protector Somerfet, commands a {quadron 
tationed at Dunkirk, to prevent the duke of Parma, from:joining the 
Spanifh armada, v.. 335. 

, Sir Francis, his fpeech at the opening of the third parliament of 

Charles I. vi. 241. 

, Sir Thomas, is nominated one of the council to the regency, 
during the minority of Edward VI. iv. 283. Is created lord Seymonr,. 
and high admiral, 285. . His chara&ter, 34. Marries the queen- 
dowager, 74. Cabals againit his brother the prote@tor, during his ab- 
fence in Scotland, #4. Forms a party in parliament againft the protec- 
tor, 315, Is intimidated, and defires a reconciliation with his brother, 
2, Addreffles the lady Elizabeth, after the queen-dowager’s death, ib, 
Is committed to the Tower, 318. Is examined by the council, 7. Is 
attainted by parliament, 319. Is executed, 320. 

Sforza, Francis, obtains the invefliture of Muga, iv. 98 See Milan.” 
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Bhaftefury, Anthony Athley Cooper, ‘earl of, his hint Of thutting wp the 
exchequer, carried ‘to the king by Sir Thomas Cliffurd, vii. arse Ts 
made chancellor, 478; His {peech to parliament on the Dutch war, 
geo. Ifldes writs for fupplying vacant feats in parliament, 562. De- 
ferts the court, and joins the country party, sos. Is difiniffed from be- 
ing chancellor, 512. Js fent to the ‘Tower for difpating the legality of 
the parliament after a twelvemonth’s prorogation, viii. 26, . Platters the 
duke of Monmouth with hopes of the fucceffion, os. . Isomade prefident 
of the conncil,’ oz. Is semoved. by the king, 123. Prefents the duke 
of York; as apopith recufant, to the grand jury of Middlefex, 127.* Is 
accufed of treafon, but acquitted, 105. Inftigates the duke of Mon- 
mouth’s con{pirdcy, 183. Retires to Holland, and dies, 184. His 
character, 74, 

Shake/peare, {carcely any mention of civil liberty to be found in his hifto- 
rical plays, v. 469, zote, A character of his.dramatic writings, viv 191. 
Compared with Johnfon, 1gz. 

Sharp, a Scots prefbyterian commiflioner, abandons their caufe, and js made 
archbifhop of St. Andrews, vii. 367. His cruelty toward the covenan- 
ters, 444. Is fhot at by Mitchel, viii. 54. Is murdered, 114. 

,- Dr..is fafpended by the court of high-commiffion, in the reign of 
James II. for preaching again popery, viii. 255. 

Shaw, Dr. procured by the duke of Gloucefter to declare his brother Ed- 
ward illegitimate; in a fermon at St. Paul's, iii. 277. Til fuccefs of this 
fcheme, 278. 

Sheep, the number of, reftricted by ftatute, iv. 277. Sir Thomas Mcre’s 
cenfure of the exceflive breeding of, 328. 

Sherfield, recorder of Salifbury is profecuted in the ftar-chamber for breek- 
ing a painted church-window, vi. zg0. : 

Sheriffs, the primitive nature of their office, ii. 2700 

Ship-money, firlt levied in England, i, 142. Impofed on occafion of the 
Spanith invafion, v. 461. Firft levied by Charles T. vi. 225. Is ex- 
tended over'the whole kingdom, 301,  Tuial of John Hambden, for re- 
fufing’to pay it, 315. ‘The theriffs voted delinquents for afiefling it, by 
the commons, 372. Is declared illegal, 380. ; 

Shipping, ftate of, in the reign of Edward Ill. ii. 496. Cavfe of its decay 
at that time, 7d. See-Navy. 

Shirley, Dr, and Fag, a member of the houfe of commons, great difputes 
between the two houfes, occafioned by, viii. 14. 

Shore, Jane, accufed by the duke of Glouceiter in council; iii, 274. Ree 
marks on the accounts given of her, 7b. xote. Her hiftory, 276. 

Shreawfbury, batile of, between Henry IV. and young Piercy, iii. 71, 

—, Countefs of, her (candalous reports of queen Elizabeth, commus 
nicated to-Blizabeth by Mary queen of Scots, v. 506, 

-———,, earl of, is added to the privy-council for the confideration of 
the cafe of Mary queen of Scots, v. 144. Mary committed to his-cufs 
tody at Tutbury, 146. She is removed from his care‘on account of his 
indulgence to ther, 258. Is appointed to attend on her execution, 31% 

————, earl of, renounces the catholic religion, and joins the prince of 


Orange, viii, 284. 
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Sicily, tranfaQtions of Richard I. of England, and Philip of France, duriag 
their wintering there, on their way to the crufade, ii, 9. The pope’s 
contefts with the emperor Frederic, concerning, 171.° Is offered, by the 
pope, to Richard, earl of Cornwal, who refufes it, 2b. Is accepted by 
Henry IIL. for his fecond fon Edmond, 172. The heavy debt incurred 
by Henry, in afferting this grant, 76, | A crufade publifhed againft, by 
the pope, 173. 

Sidney, Algernon, fecretly negociates with France, and receives bribes and 
prefents from that court, viii. 43. aofe. Enters into the duke of Mon- 
mouth’s confpiracy, 185. Review of his life and charaéter, 196. Is 
tried, 2b, His defence, 197. Is executed, 198. 

, Sir Henry, lord deputy of Ireland, reduces Shan Oneale, v. 3996 
His vigilant adminiftration. i. 

-———, Sir Philip, writes to queen Elizabeth, to diffuade her from mas- 
rying the duke of Anjou, v. 244. Is made governor of Flufhing, 273. 
His death and charaéter, 276. 

Sigebert, king of Eaft Anglia, reftores Chriftianity in his kingdom, and faid 
to found the univerfity of Cambridge, i. 46. 

, king of Weflex, depofed for his bad adminiftration, i. 55. His 
bafe ingratitude to his protector, 74. Revenged upon him, 56. 

Sigefert, a Northumbrian pyrates routed by Alfred, i. 89. 

Silver. See Money. 

Simiex, is {ent aver by the duke of Anjou, to profecute his fait with queer 
Elizabeth, v. 239. His art in rendering his converfation agreeable to 
her, 240. Difcovers Leicefter’s marriage to the queen, 74. Is taken 
under the queen’s immediate proteétion, on Leicefter’s attempting his life, 

4b, 

Simnel, Lambert, a baker’s fon, becomes the inftrument of Simon the prieft 
to difturb the government of Henry VII, iii. 323. Opens his preten- 
fions in Ireland, as earl of Warwic, which revolts under him, 325. 
Crowned at Dublin, as Edward VI, i. ~ Receives forces from the 
the datchefs of Burgundy, 328. Invades England, 329. Defeated at 
the battle of Stoke, 24. Becomes fcullion to the king, and is promoted 
to be his falconer, 330. 

Simon, Richard, a prieft, concerts the pretenfions of Lambert Simnel, againft 
Henry VII. iii, 323. Carries his pupil to Ireland, which revolts, 325. 
‘Why only confined, on Simnel’s overthrow, 330. 

Sinclair, Oliver, favourite of James’ V. appointed to the command of the 

_ Scots army; iv, 329. Is defeated by the Englith at Solway, id, 

Sindercome, is condemned for attempting the life of Oliver Cromwel, vii, 
282. Poifons himfelf, 284. 

Sirnames, when introduced into England, ii. 140. 

Sithric, a Danith nobleman, appointed king of Northumberland, by Athel- 
ftane, i. 104. Fate of his fons, #4. 

Siqard, duke of Northumberland, his hiftory, 1. 168, 

Six articles, law of. See Articles. 

Skinner, applies to the houfe of lords for redrefs againit the Eaft India com- 

pany, and is taken into cuftody by the commons, vii. :454- ; 

Slaves, or villains, how confidered among the Anglo-Saxons, i. 21 Be Two 


kinds of, i#, 
Smalcalds, 
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Smalcalde, a league of the proteftant princes of Germany formed thre; ivi 
99+ Money remitted to the league by Henry VIII. 142. 

Smyrna feet, Dutch, attacked by Sir Robert Holmes, vii. 478. 

Society, civil, more, probity to be found.in, than among rade and barbarous 
nations; i, 222. 

Sodalitium, or Saxon bond of compat defcribed, i, 206. 

Soldiers; common, their pay in the time of Edward III. ii. 497, mote. 
Whence their chief emoluments arofe, id. 

Solebay, battle of, between the Englifh and French fleets, and De Ruiter the 
Dutch admiral, vii. 485. 

Solway, battle of, between the Englith and Scots, iv. 229. 

Solyman, faltan, conquers Hungary, and befieges Vienna, iv..99. 

Samerfet, duke of, governor of Normandy, obliged to furrender Roiien, 
and the reft of the province, to Charles VII. iii, 176, Succeeds the 
duke of Suffolk in his influence with Henry VI. and his queen, 188. 
Sent to the Tower, 199. Killed at the fir battle of St. Alban’s, 
200, 

«———, the earl of Hertford, protector during the minority of Edward VI. 
created. duke of, iv. 284. Procures his authority to be confirmed by 
patent, 286. Favours the eftablifhment of the reformation, 238. 
appoints.a vifitation of diocefes, 291. . Makes preparation for the war 
with Scotland, 299. Publifhes a manifefto, 300. Advances toward 
Edinburgh, 301. Defeats the Scots at the battle of Pinkey, 303. 
Leaves Warwic to.treat for an accommodation, and returns to England, 
306. Calls a parliament, 44. Pafles laws favourable to the reformation, 
307. Supprefles fome popith ceremonies, 308. Orders Haddington to 
be fortified and garrifoned, 310. Is informed of his brother’s cabals 
againft him, 314. Commits him to.the Tower, and orders a profecution 
of him, 318. Signs the warrant for his execution, 320. Appoints 2 
commiffion to inquire concerning jnclofures, 329. InfurreCtions of the 
people, ig... Endeavours.at.an alliance with the emperor, but is dif- 
appointed, 333. Is oppoled in his intention to conclude a peace with 
France and Scotland, 334. His haughty exertion of his authority 
excites cabals againft him, 335. Becomes obnoxious for courting popu- 
lar favour, 24, Demolifhes churches, to build a palace with the mate- 
rials, 330. A con{piracy formed againft him at Ely-houfe, 7h. Removes 
the king to Windfor, and prepares for his defence, 347. Is deferted by 
all but Paget and Cranmer, and defpairs, ib. Is fentto the Tower, 33, 
Confefles on his knees before the council, the charges laid againft him; 
is deprived of his offices, and fined, 340. Is re-admitted to the council, 
ih. Marries his daughter to the lord Dudley, fon to Warwic, 24, ‘The 
{chemes of Northumberland to ruin him, 351. Ts arrefted, togsther 
with his datchefs and friends, i6... The charges againft. him, 74, Is 

tried, 352+ Executed, 353. His character, and reflegtions on his fate, 
ib. 

— Carre, vifcount Rochefter, created earl of, vi. 70. Is inftigated 
by his Jady to procure Sir Thomas Overbury to. be poifoned, ib, Is 
ftung with remorfe, and declines in the king’s favour, 156. Ts convided 
ef Overbury’s death, 77. Is pardoned, and dies in ob{curity, 73, 

; Mm 3 Southampton, 
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Southampton, Wriothefely, chancellor, and one of the regency, during the 
minority of Edward VI. created earlof, iv. 284. © Puts the great feal in 
commiflion, 285. Is deprived of the chancellorfhip, and removed from the 
council, 286, Is re-admitted. to the council, and  cabals with Warwic 
againft the protector, 336. Enters into a plot againft him at Bly-houfe, 
337+ Retires from the council, and dies of vexation, 339. 

=, earl of, attends the earl of Effex to Ireland, who makes him 
general of horfe, v. 404. Is difplaced, by the queen’s orders, 406. 
Enters into Effex’s confpiracy at Drury-houfe, 423. Is tried with Effex, 
and condemned, 427. Is {pared, but detained:in prifon, 432. 

Spain, ftate of, at the time of Henry VI. of Eneland, iii, 333. See 
Ferdinand: of Arragon, Leagues with the Italian ftates againit France, 
368. “Obtains pofleffion of the kingdom of Naples, 414. Death of 
Ferdinand, and acceflion of his grandfon Charles, iv. 12. See Charles V. 
Acquires the final poffeflion of Navarre, 25.° The kingdom of, refigned 
by the emperor Charles V. to his fon Philip, 425. See Philip Il. 
Charles retires to the monaftery of St. Juftin Eftremadura, 74, Vidtory 
of St. Quintin, 434. Peace of Cateau Cambrefis, v. 16. Philip vows 
to fpend his life in the extirpation of herefy, 65, . His cruel perfecution 
of heretics, #4, \ Its flourifhing ftate and power at this time, 272. The 
invincible armada fitted out for the conqueft of England, 333. This 
ficev deftroyed, 343. Cadiz taken and plundered by the Englifh, 380. 
‘The harbour of Cerimbra attacked, and a rich carrack' taken there, 444. 
Peace concluded with England, vi. 27. Acknowledges the independency 
of the United Provinces, and concludes a truce with them for twelve 
years, 44. Arrival of prince Charles there, to profecute his marriage 
with the Infanta, 133. The match broke off by Buckingham, 137. 
Acknowledges the republican government of England; vii. 250. The 
Englifh-ambafflador murdered there by banifhed royalifts, #4. Revolt of 
Portugal, andother ill fucceffes, 251. Declares war againft England, 
on the fcizure of Jamaica, 255. The galleons taken and deftroyed at 
Cadiz, 257. A fleet burnt in Santa Cruz harbour, 24.. War with 
France, 431. Its fituation at the time of the congrefs of Nimeguen, 
and motives of haftening the treaty there, viii. zz, The treaty of Nimes 
guen concluded, 46. ‘Declares war againft France, 206, 

Spalato, archbifhop cf, comes to England, turns proteftant, efcapes ta 
Italy, and dies in confinement, vi. 197. 

Speaker of the Houfe of Commons, firft appointment of, iii, 3. 

Spencer, his characier as a poet, Vv. 492. 

Spenfer, See Defpenfer. 

Sprague, admiral Sir Edward, is killed in the engagement with the Dutch 
at the mouth of the Texel, vii, 509, 

Spurs, battle of, between the troops ‘of Henry VIII, and the duke of 
Longueville, iii, 435. 

St. Albans, the monailery of, by whom endowed, iv 49. Obfervations on 
the petition of the borough of, to parliament, in the reign of Edward If, 
ii. 508. Battle of, between Henry VI. and Richard duke of 
York, iii. 200. Between queen Margaret, and the earl of Warwic, 
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$i. Andreavs, Wifhart the reformer burnt there, by cardinal Beaton, iVe 
2972 The cardinal affaffinated there, 76. Is furrendered to the queen- 

* dowager of Scotland, 299. Curious refolution of a fcholaftic debate 
there, by the fub-prior’s fervant, 460. Walter Mill burnt there, v. 23¢ 

- A’meeting of bifhops and clergy fummoned there by king James, vie 

"96s 

- , prior of, attends the queen-regent of Scotland, in her endea- 
Vour tb fupprefs the riots of the reformers, Vv. 27. Joins the aflociation 
termed the Congregation of the Lord, 30. 

Si.-Aubin, battle of, between the duke of Britanny and the French, iii. 
342. 

_ $+, Bartholomew, maffacre of the Hugonots at Paris, on the eve of that days 
Wse205; 

8¢. Dennis, battleof, between the conftable Montmorency, and the prince 
of Condé, v, 186. Battle of, between the prince of Orange, and ma- 
refehal Luxembourg, viti. 46. 

8+. Differ, taken by the emperor Charles V. iv. 247- 

St. Edmondfbury, a confederacy of the barons formed there, by cardinal 
Langton, to. aflert their privileges againft the oppreffions of king John, 
il. 79+ , 

St. Giler, tutelar faint of Edinburgh, ‘riot of proteftants there on the feftival 
of, V. 24. 

St. Fobun, tis inefeQual negociations with the States-general of the United 
Provinces, vii. 209. Excites a quarrel between the Commonwealth and 
the States, 70. 

a. —— of Jerufalem, the Knights of, refafe to farrender their revenues 
to Henry VIII. iv. 205. The order diffolved by parliament, 2d. 

St. Omers; the prince of Orange defeated there by marefchal Luxembourg, 
Vill. 27+ 

8t. Owintie, battle of, between the conftable Montmorency, and the Spanifh 
army, under Phillibert duke of Savoy, iv. 434. = 

Stafford, lord vifcount, is tried for the popifh plot, viii. 140. Ts con- 
demned, 142. Executed, 144. 

Standard, battle of. 1. 357+ : : 

Stanley, lord, fafpected by Richard TIT. of favouring the earl of Richmond, 
iii. 294. His fon retained by Richard as the pledge of his fidelity, ib. 
His ambiguous conduét previous to the battle of Bofworth, 294. De- 
clares ee Richinond? foon after the commencement of the adlion, i. 
Created earl of Derby, 314. 

—~=, William, governor of Deventer, betrays the place, and deferts 
with his whole garrifon to the Spaniards, v. 328. 

——_; Sir William, prefents the earl of Richmond with Richard’s III's 
crown, found in Bofworth-field, iii. 307- Deteéted by Sir Robert Clifford 
in abetting Perkin Warbec, 362. ‘Tried and executed, 363. : 

Stannary-courts, fapprefied by the long parliament, vi. 422. : =~ 

Star-chamber, the jurifdiétion of, how founded, and when eftablifhed, jit, 
397. ‘The nature of that jarifdiction explained, v. 453. Its antiquity, 
vi. 159. Its authority not limited by any precife law or ftatute, 1606 
Oppreflive fentences of this court, 295. 298» 303+ 313> Tts proceedings 
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condemned by the commons, 373. Its fentence.on Prynne and others res 
verled, and fatisfaétion ordered, 378. Is abolifhed by parliament, 420, 

Stayner, Captain, takes and deftroys the Spanifh galleons at Cadiz, vii, 

Stephen, king of England, his pretenfions to the crown, how founded, i, 
350. Aflumes the crown, 352. Grants a charter to his fubjeéts, 353 
4iis title ratified by the pope, 4, _ His fubjeéts {wear a conditional alley 
giance tohim, 355. Summoned before a fynod, by his brother Henry, 
bifhop of Wincheiter, 359, Taken prifoner by the emprefs Matilda’s 
paity, 361. Exchanged for earl Robert, Matilda’s brother, 365. Di 

ts his nobles, by demanding their caftles, 366, His party laid under 

¢ papal interdiéijon, -but removed by his fubmiffions, 74. The arch« 

bifhop of Canterbury refufes to anoint his fon Euftace, 368. Enters into 

a compromife with Henry, fon of the emprefs Matilda, is. Dies, 369. 
His charaGer, 7d. 

Stigand, archbithop of Canterbury, proclaims Edgar, and encourages the 
Englith to refift the Normans, i, 232. Not permitted to officiate at the 
coronation of king William, 235. Attends. him to Normandy, 239. 
His character, 255. Degraded and imprifoned, 257% 

Sri/-yard, merchanis of, when eftablifhed into a company, iv. 349,. The 
privileges of, annulled by the council of Edward VI, 2b, 

Stirling, a confederacy of malcontent Scots nobles formed ‘there, again{t 
queen Mary, v. gc. . The rebels forced to retire into England, gi. 

Stoke, batile of, between Henry VII. and the earl of Lincoln, Lambert 
Simnel’s general, iii. 32 

towe, his acknowledgment of the advance’ of trade during the peaceable 
reign of James I, vi. 570, 

Stowel, an abhorrer, refiits the order of the houfe of commons for his coms 
mitment, vili, 131. : 

Strafford, Wentworth earl of, his preferment, and the motive of it, vi, 
234. His character, id. Is called from Ireland, and {ent lieutenante 
general againft the Scots, 357. Obtains the chief command by the 
illnefs of Northumberland, 359. Advifes the king to continue the war, 
ib, Gains an advantage over the Scots, 360. The army difcontented, 
#6, - His general unpopularity at the meeting of the long parliament, 
365. Is promifed protegtion by the king, 367. Is impeached by the 
10 fF commons, -26 {Is taken into cuftody, 7, A commifiion 
appointed for trying him, 396. Is accufed by the Irith parliament, 397. 
Examination of his cafe and condu@, 399. His defence, 401, Notes 
of bis {pcech in council, produced againit him by Vane and Pym, 407, 
His defence againft this paper, 408. Is attainted by the commons, 409, 
The populace excited againit him, 410, Writes to the king to give hirg 
up. 4i4+ His attainder pafied, 415. Is executed, 418. His charac» 
ter, 720. 

Stratford, archbithop of Canterbury, is employed by Edward III. in col- 
Jetting the new levies, ii, 409, Enters into a combination againit the 
king on his return from Flanders, 410, His letter to the king, All. 
Comes to parliament unfammoned, in his pontifical robes, and demands 
adimittance, #2, Is at Jength reconciled to the king, #5, 
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Stratton, battle of, between the earl of Stamford and the soyaliits, yi. 
617. 

Straw, Jack, one of the heads of Tyler’s infurreétion. See Tyler. 

Strickland, a member of the houfe of commons, introduces a bill for the 
amendment of the liturgy, v. 174. Is fammoned before the council, 
and prohibited appearing in the houfe, 375. Is reftored to his feat, 
177- : 

Strigul, earl of. See Strongbow. 

Strode, his cruel treatment in Cornwal, for bringing a bill into parliament, 
relating to tin, Iv. 271. 


» amember of the houfe of commons, impeached by Charles I. vi, 


467. 

asic] Richard, earl of Strigul, engages to affiit Dermot, king of 
Leinfter, i, 428. Applies to Henry li, for ermiffion, 429, Marries 
the daughter of Dermot, and fucceeds to his kingdom, 24... The Irith 
not able to withftand him, 430. Receives from Henry the commifion of 
fenefchal of Ireland, 78. 

Strozzi, the French ad imiral, makes an attempt on Jerfey, but is engaged 
by an Englifh fleet, iv. 333. 

Stuart, the caufes of the unhappinefs of the princes of that houfe in the 
government of England, pointed out, vi. 580. Reflections on the 
adminiftration of that family, while on the. throne of England, viii, 
420, 

— ed James, of Ochiltree, joins in the defigns of the eount D’Aubigney, 
in detaching James V1. of Scotland from the intereft of England, v, 231. 
Ts made earl of ‘Arran, 247. See Arraz. : 

Subjidies and Fifteenths, the nature, amount, and method of levying thefe 
taxes, Vi. 173- Are altered into a land-tax, 175. . The laf. grant of 
fubfidies, vil. 39}. 

Ristenics, Paulinus, fent by Nero to Britain, i. 7. Subdues Anelefey, 
the chief feat of the Druids, 24. Defeats Boadicea, 8. Recalled, 9. 
Suffolk, earl of, fucceeds, at the death of the earl of Salifbury, to the com- 
mand of the fiege of Orleans, ili, 139, Difconcerted by Joan D’ Are, 
146.  Raifes the fiege, 349. Befieged himfclf at Jergeau, 2, Taken 
prifoner by one Reruns whom he knighted, 76. Negociates a truce 
with Charles VII. of France, 169. Cone}udes a treaty of marrigge be- 
tween Henry VI. and Margaret of Anjou, 170. Createda duke, 17 If. 
Defends his conduét in the houfe of lords, 184. Ampeached by the 
commons, 185, His juitification of himfelf, 32, Banithed by the king, 

187. Murdered, 188, 

Edmund de fa Pole, earl of, flies to Flanders, and why, iii. 391. 

Js pard ned, but elopes again, 3024 Political improvement of this:in- 

cident by Henry VII, 7@.. His fecretd betray¢ ed, by the treachery of Sir 

Robert Curzon, 74. Prote&ted by Philip, archduke of Auftria, 393. 

Deluded over to England by Philip, and committed tothe Tower, id, 

Beheaded by Henry VIII. 433. Motives to this aétion, <4, 

, Charles Brandan, duke of, marries Mary queen-dowager of 

France, filter to Henry VIII. privately, ii. 445- Henry reeonciled to 

him, 74, Retires difgufted, iv. 44 Is fent by tf Henry to invade Pjcasdy, 
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ga. Penetrates almoft to Paris, sz. Is fent by Henry to fipprefs Dr. 
Mackrel’s infurreétion, 171. Dies, 255., The king’s character of him, 
2566 

Buffolk, the marquis of Dorfet cr ated duke of; iv. 361. For his daavh- 
ters, Fane and Catharine, fee Grey. Isappointed to command the army, 
to defend his daughter Jane's pretenfions, 370. The command taken by 
Northumberland, id. “Declares for queen Mary, 372,. Is apprehended, 
but releafed, 1d. 373.. Engages in a confpiracy againft Mary, 389. 1s 
taken prifoner, 7b. Is tried and executed, 393. 

e=———, lord, and lord chamberlain, is ordered to fearch the vaults under 
the parliament-houfé, and difcovers the powder, intended to blow up 
king and parliament, vi. 35. 

, earl of, his daughter, married to the earl of Effex, vi, 67. See 
Carre and Efix. Succeeds Salifbury as treafurer, 71. 

Suits in forma pauperis, firft given to the poor, iti. 398. 

Sunday, {ports and exercifés allowed on, by proclamation of James I. vi, 

2. The puritans diftinguith themfelves-by terming it the Sabbath, 211, 
An edi& for fports on, renewed by Charles I. 299. 

Sunderland, eax} of, is made fecretary of ftate, vill, 102, Remarks on his 
conduét, 175. Is fuppofed to have entered into a correfpondence with 
the prince of Orange, 294. 

Supplies, extraordinary, the amount of thofe granted to James I, by parlia- 
ment, vi. 172. See Revenue, 

Surienne, Sir Francis, refufes obedience to Henry VI's order to furrendeér 
Maine to the duke of Anjou, iii. 174. Reduced to capitulate by Dunois, 
id, Retires into Britanny, i. 

Surrey, earl of, encourages Henry VIII, in his pleafures, iti. 410. Cols 
leéts an army, and marches to oppofe James IV. of Scotland, 438. De- 
feats James at the battle of Flouden, 439. Created duke of Norfolk, 
440. See Norfolk. 

————, lord Howard, fon to the duke of Norfolk, made earl of, iil. 
440. Is made admiral of England, and by the emperor Charles V, 
admiral of the Imperial dominions, iv. 40. Commands the Englifh 
jncurfions into France, 41. Commands in the invafion of Scotland, 436 
His charaéter, 261. Is made governor of Boulogne, but after difplaced, 
262. ‘The motives of Henry’s averfion to him, iJ. His accufation and 
execution, 78, 

Sufix, hittory of the Saxon kingdom of, i, 52. 

, earl of, is appointed one of the commiffioners to hear the caufe be- 
tween Mary queen of Scots, and Murray the regent, v. 134. Marches 
againft the northern infurgents, 164. Is fent with forces to Scotland, to 
check the progrefs of Mary’s party, 168. Writes to Scotland, in order 
to fruftrate the treaty entered into by Mary with Elizabeth, 170. 

Swart, Martin, fent with forces by the dutchefs of Burgundy, to the affilt- 
ance of Lambert Simnel, iii. 328. Defeated and killed at the battle of 
Stoke, 330. 

Saveating fickne/s, firkt appearance of, iii. 314. Appears again, iv. 18, 20%. 

Saweyn, king of Denmark, his invafion of England, in conjunction with 
Olave king of Norway, i. 132. Exatts wikute- of Ethelred, and departs, 
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133. Subfequent invafions by him, 134, 141. Dies at Gainfborough, 
144. 

Saveden, acceffion of Charles X, by the refignation of queen Chriftina, and 
his fucceffes in the north, vii, 246. Peace concluded with Denmark, 
by the mediation of the ‘Englifh and Dutch, 304. Joins in the triple 
league, 435.. Is detached fromit'by France, 480. 

Swift, league with pope Julius II. againit the French, iii, 416, Drive 
the French out of Milan, and reinflare Maximilian Sforza in that dutchy, 
4z4. Excel other nations in their infantry, 432. Invade Burgundy, 
435. Deceived ‘in a treaty by Tremoiille the governor, 436. Are 
defeated by Francis I. of France, at Marignan, iv. 9. A body of, in 
the fervice of Francis, defert in difguft, 54. 

Synods, held in England, i. 64. 128. 267. 271. 302, 303+ 318. 334. 343s 
358. 302. 391+ 397. ii. 17s 57+ 192. 285, See Conwocation. 
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AILELIAGE S, levied bythe Anglo-Norman kings, ii. 126, 
Yanered, natural brother to Conftantia, queen of Naples and Sicily, 
difpoffeffes her of her dominions, ii, g. _ His apprehenfions on the arrivak 
of the crufaders Richard I. of England, and Philip of France, who are 
obliged to winter at Meffina, 15. His infidious: behaviour toward his 
guefts, 11. 

Tangier, the fortrefs of, yielded to Charles If. as part of the dowry with 
the princefs Catharine of Portugal, vii, 378. Is demolifhed and aban- 
doned, viii. 156. ; 

Taniffry, io the Irith cuftoms, explained, vi. 59. Isabolifhed, 74. 

Taxes, how impofed in the reign of Edward I, ii. 323. Are arbitrarily 
increafed by Edward III. 4g1. Never impofed without confent of par- 
liament, by the houfe of Lancafter, iii, 122. Oppreflively raifed by 
Henry VIII, under the name of loans, iv. 46. Bxorbitant levies of, in 
the reign'of Edward VI. 322, sore. A review of thofe impofed during 
the time of the commonwealth, vii. 337- 4 

aylor, parfon of Hadley, burnt for herefy, iv. 412. 

——, bifhop of Lincoln violently thruft out of the parliament-houfe for re- 
fufing to kneel at the celebration of mafs, iv. 379. : 

Zemplars, knights, chara@ter of that order, ii. 361. Their cruel treat- 
ment by Philip the Fair, of France, 362. The order abolifhed by pope 
Clement V. 364- 2 

Temple, Sir William, refident at Broffels, is fent to the Hague, to concert 
an oppofition to the French conquefts in the Netherlands, vii. 433- His 
negociations with De Wit, #5. Concludes the triple alliance with the 
States and Sweden, 435. [Is fent plenipotentiary to the treaty at Aix-la- 
Chapelle, 436. Is vilited by De} Wit, and the information he brings to 
him, 463. Is recalled from the Hague, 466. His remonftrance to the 
king on being appointed ambaffador to the States, vill. 7. Ts fent to the 
conorefs at Nimeguen, 21. ~ His remonftrance to the king, refpedting 
an alliance againit France, 37, 38. Concludes an alliance with the 
r : States, 
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States, to oblige-JLouis to comply with the treaty of Nimeguen,. 42, 
Advifes the king to form a new council, ro1. His character as a writer, 
337- - His death, #4. 

Tenchebray, battle of, between king Henry I. and duke Robert, i. 324. 

Tenures, feudal, the nature and principles of, explained, ii. 103. 

Terouane, befieged by Henry VIII, iii. 434. Extraordinary relief brought 
them, 74. Capitnlates, 435. 

Jef, ak paffed, vil. 505. The duke of York fet afide by it, 506. A new 

"one paffed, with an exception in the duke of York's favour, viij. 83. 
Is difpenfed with by James II. 239, His privilege of difpenfing with 
it, confirmed in the cafe of Sir Edward Hales, 244. 

Fiavkefbury, battle of, between Edward IV. and queen Margaret’s army, 
tii. 2506 

Fexel, engagement, between prince Rupert and De Ruiter, at the mouth of, 
vii, 508. 

Fhanes, among the Saxons, import of that diftinftion, i. 208; 

Theatres, caute of the licentioufnefs of, after the reftoration, vill, 334. 
How corrected, 335. 

Theft, when firft made capital in England, i. 346. 

Theobald, archbihhop of Canterbury, ‘made legate in England, i. 366, 
Refufes to anoint Euftace as king Stephen's heir, 368. Favoured by 
Henry II. on this account, 333. 

Theodore, archbifhop of Canterbury, calls a fynod at Hatfield againft: the 
herefy of the Monothelites, i. 64. 

Fholoufe, count de, defpoiled of his dominions, for prorecting the Albi- 
genfes, il. 67, 

Thomas a Becket, his hiftory previous to his preferment, i. 383. © Ap= 
pointed chancellor, 384. His magnificent way of life, 4. Goes 
ambaftador to France; 385.  Intlance-of the king’s familiarity with him, 
386. Promoted to Canterbury, #4. His aflumed fanGity on this oc- 
cafion, #6, - His attacks on the ear): of Clare, and William of Eyns- 
ford, 388. Oppofes the king in a national fynod, 492. Is prevailed 
on to fublcribe the conftitutions of Clarendon, 395. His forrow for his 
compliance, 396. Sued for fome lands, and his behaviour thereupon, 
397- Condemned for contempt at the council of Northampton, 398. 
Confults with his fuffragans about a fabfequent demand of money made 
eo bim by the king, 400. His extraoydinary vifit to the king 401. 
Appeels to the pope, and leaves the kingdom, 403. His. reception in 
France, 404. His reprefentations abroad, 406. Excommunicates 
Henry’s minifers, 497. Obtains a legatine commiflion, 12. Ineffeétual 
treaties of pacification between him and the king, 410. Is reconciled to 
him, 441. Oppofes the coronation’of prince Henry when affociated with 
his father, 412. Sufpends the archbifhop of York, aud excommunicates 
other bifhops who affilts at the coronation, 413. . Murdered at the altar, 
437. His c'yaratter, and that of the age he lived in, 24. Canonized 
by pope Alexander, 421. Pilgrimages to his fhrine, 74. King Henry 
does penance at it, 444. His murderers how punithed, 452. ‘The 
extraordinary devotion paid to his thrine, iv. 181. The fhrine pillaged, 
and Becket’s bones burnt by Henry VIII, 182, 

Thomoyd, 


es 
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Thomond, earl of, his hiftory, v. 400. 

Throgmorton, Sir Nicholas, is tried at Guildhall, on account of Suffolk's 
confpiracy, but acquitted, iv. 393. His jury cruelly treated, 394. 
His brother Sir John, conviéted, 6. Is releafed from confinement by 
Philip, 40z. Is made ambaflador to Paris, and fends over intelligence 
of the hoftile meafures of the French court, v. 33. Renews his appli- 
cation to. Mary queen of Scots, to ratify the treaty of Edinburgh, 42. 
Mary’s fpirited declaration to him on being denied a paflage through 
England to Scotland, 43. Is employed by Elizabeth to encourage an 
infurreétion in Scotland againft Mary, go. His prudent management in 
this affair for his own fecurity, gz. Is fent ambaffador to Scotland, on 
the captivity of Mary, 121. The tenor of his commiflion, 7, Is 
ordered not ‘to affift at the coronation of the young king James Vi, 
125. 

Tibetet, John, earl of Worcefter, fee Worce/ler. 

Village. See Agricuiture. 

Time, how meaiured by king Alfred, i. 97. 

Tindal, fiies to Antwerp, from the power of Henry VEU. iv. 130. Makes 
a tranflation of the fcriptures, 131. Is artfully fupplied with money to 
perfect it, by Fonttal bifhop of London, id, 

Yobacco, when firft introduced into England, v. 275. 

Toleration, nota prieltly virtue, iii. 119. The popular arguments for and 
againit, occafioned: by the debates between cardinal Pole and bifhop 
Gardiner on that fabjeét, iv. 406. The chief caufe and origin of it, 
vi. 165. 

Shulinfoo, colonel, the fpeech of Charles I. to, at his execution, vii. 14.3. 

Tongue, Dr. his character, and his intelligence concerning the Pepifh plor, 
viii. 63. Is recommended by the houfe of commons for church prefer- 
ment, 132. i 

Tonnage and poundage, granted by parliament to Henry V. for life, iii. 
104. Granted in like manner to Richard IIT, 290. To Henry VIi. 
418. The duties of, arbitrarily levied by Henry VIII. iv. 27z. Re- 
marks on the ftatute granting thefe duties to him, ib, - The long poflef- 
Gion .of the duties occafion them to be confidered by the princes as theic 
proper right and inheritance, vi, 50. - A fhort hiftory of thefe grants, 
268. ° Are levied by Charles 1. after the expiration of the grant of them, 

..269. ‘The fpeaker of the commons forcibly detained until the paffing a 
remonftrance againit them, 278. A limited grant of, made by the 
commons, 394.. Are granted to Charles LI, for life, vii. 354: 

Tonfal, bifhop of Londen, is fent by Henry VAII. to Madrid, ambaffador 
to the emperor Charles V. iv, 60. Buys up all Tindal’s firlt- incorrect 
tranflation of the fcripteres, and burns them, 131. His fcheme in fo 
doing, is,.. Is appointed one of the regency during the minority of 
Edward VI. 282. Is difmiffed the council for oppofing the reformation, 
293. His character, 356, Avbill of attainder paffed againkt him by the 
peers, but rejected by the commons, 357- Is ‘reftoredto his fee of 
Durham, by queen Mary; 375- : ‘ ; 

Porture, arbitrarily inflided by the officers of tate during the reign of queen 
Elizabeth, v. 4576 
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Tory, the origin of that name, as a party diftin@tiion, viii. 126. Thewviews 
of that party in oppofing James II. and their plan for fettling the govern- 
ment on his abdication, 310. 

Tofi, brother to Harold, duke of Northumberland; his fabje&s rebel 
again him, i. 176. They juftify themfelves to Hatold, who went to 
fupprefs them, id. Superfeded by Morcar, 75. Retires to Flanders, 177: 
Prepares to difturb Harold’s government, 180, His depredations on the 
Englith coafts, 187, Defeated and killed by Harold, 188, 

Tournay, in Elanders,: is befieged by Edward If. ii. 405; Taken by 
Henry VUI. iii. 437. Wolfey put in pofleffion of the bifhopric, 74, Is 
delivered up to France, iv. 14. 

Tournhoult, battle of, between prince Maurice and ¢he Spaniards, v. 376. 

Yours, truce concluded there between England and Charles VII. of France, 
iii, 169. 

Touton, battle of, between Edward IV. and the Lancaftrians, iii. 219. 

Trade, regulation of, among our Saxon anceftors, i, 222. A board: of; 
when erected, vill. 329. See Commerce. 

Tranfamare, Henry count de, engages Charles king of France to invade his 
brother Peter king of Caftile, ii. 475. Becomes poffefled of Caftile, by 
the flight ofhis brother, 476. His foldiers defert to prince Edward, 477; 
Is defeated by Edward; and Peter reftored, 74, Murders Peter, and re- 
gains the kingdom, 478. See Ca/file. 

Tranfubfantiation, the point of, dabated in convocation, iv. 385. ‘The 
debate renewed at Oxford, 74, 

Yraquaire, earl of, goes to London to inform Charles of the. tamults in 
Scotland, in oppofition to the canons and liturgy, vi. 328. Prorogues the 
Scots parliament, 347- Intercepts a letter from the malcontents to the 
king of France, 345. 

Yreafon, high, thecafes of, limited by law, in the reign of Edward III. ii. 487. 
The rigorous and contrary ftatates againft, enacted by Henry Vill. and 
his parliaments, iv. 269, <A fevere law againft, paffed by the lords, but 
altered by thecommons, 355. ‘The fpecies of, reftri€ted by parliament, 
379. Statutes of Elizabeth concerning, v. 183. 

Treafurers, an account of thofe during the reign of James I. vi. 156. Dur 
ing that of Charles]. vii. 153. 

Trent, the council of, afflembled, iv. 293. Is transferred to Bologna,’ 294. 

Trefilian, Sir Robert, gives his opinion againft the validity of Richard I].’s 
commiffion to Gloucetter’s faction, iii. 18. Executed forit, 21. . 

Treves, taken from the French by the Imperialiits, viij. 19. 

Trials by battle allowed by Henry HN. to be evaded by appeal to ajuryy 
i. 450- 

Triple alliance, formed againft Louis X1V. vii. 435. 

Trinity college, Cambridge, when, and by whom founded, ivs 279s _ 

Tromp, the Datch admiral, quarrels with Blake in Dover road, vii. 212, 
Fingages Blake, ié. He, and de Ruiter defeat Blake, 214. Engages 
Blake for three days, and is worfted, but fecures the merchant fhips under 
his convoy, 215. Engages Blake for two days, and is defeated, 235. 
Is killed in an- engagement with Monk, 7d. 

——-—, fon of the former, fuftains an engagement againft the -_ . 

ork, 
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York,. after the death of Opdam,, vii. 403. .He and De Ruiter engage 
the duke of Albemarle four days, 410. . Isdefeated at the mouth of the 
Thames, 412. His commiffion taken from him, 414. 

Troye, treaty at, between Henry V. and Philip dake of Burgundy, itis 110» 
Articles of, fpecified, 26, Refleétions on this treaty, Eile 

Tudor, Sir Owen, marries Catharine, widow of Henry V. iiip 118, Taken 
prifoner at the battle of Mortimer’s.crofs, and beheaded, 210, Remarks 
onthe adminiftration of the princes of that houfe, vi, 561- 

Tunis is bombarded by admiral Blake, and the fhips in the harbour burnt, 
Vu. 254. 

eae marfhal, his fucceffes in Alface, viii, 10. Prevents Montecuculi 
from pafling the Rhine, 17. Is killed, 20. 

Turkey, commencement of the trade with, by a company eftablifhed by 
queen Elizabeth, v. 479¢ 

Turnpikes, the firt law for the ereGting of, when paffed, viii. 329» 

Tyler, Wat, and Jack Straw, heads of the infurreétion in the reign of 
Richard IE. affemble their adherents on Blackheath, iii, 8. Tyler has a 
conference with the king in Smithfield, 9, Is.killed by Walworth, mayor 
of London, 10. 

Tyrconnel, earl of, his charaSter, and violent oppreffion of the proteftants in 
freland, viii. 251. Is made lord-lieutenant, 25 2» Projedis a reverfal of 
the aé of fettlement, 260. 

Tyrone, earl of, his charaéter, v. 401. Enters into a correfpondence with 

“Spain, and heads an infurreCtion of the native Irith againtt the Enghfh,, 
4@2. Defeats the Englith under Sir Henry Bagnal, i6, -His conference 
and treaty with the earl of Effex, 403. Breaks the truce on the return of 
Effex to England, 412. Is driven into the morafles by lord Mountjoy. 
413. Joins the Spaniards who invade Ireland, 437. Is defeated by 
Mountjoy, 438. Surrenders himfelf to Mountjoy, 445... 1s, pardoned, 
id. 

Tyrrel, Sir James, murders Edward V. and the duke of York in the Tower, 
by orders of Richard III. iti. 280. Proves the murders. by order of 
Henry VII. on account of Perkin Warbec’s impofture, 360, Executed 
for another crime, 390+ 3 

, Walter, accidentally kills William Rufus with an arrow, 1. 307 
Joins the crufade for penance, ib. 

Tythes, the large pretenfions the Saxon clergy formed under that name, 


15.29.35 se : 
Tythings, the fubdivifion of counties ito, by Alfred, for the regular admi-~ 
niftration of juftice, i. 92. 


Ve 


YACAR ZU'S reads public Jefures in civil law at Oxford, ander the 
protection of Theobald archbifhop. of, Canterbury, lll. 299- 

Vagrants are punifhed by queen Elizabeth, by martial laws VoAS Se 
Faience, bihhop of, materpal uncle to.quecn Bieanon, made chief minifter 
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Valeniine forcibly detains the fpeaker of the houfe of commons in his chair} 
until the pafling a remonftrance againit ip and poundage, Vi. 278. 
His fentence by the court of king’s bench, 76, 

Fan Ghent, the Dutch admiral, is parpofely infulted by an Englifh yacht, 
vii. 473. “Is killed by the earl of Sandwich at the battle of Solebay, 


485. 
Pane, Sir Harty, fecretary, his imprudent manner of urging the king’s 
demands in the houfe of commons, vi. 352. Notes Straf ford? s fpeech in 


council), found among his papers by his fon, and made ufe of to condemn 
Strafford, 407. His doubtful depofitions concerning this paper, 408. 

as Sir Henry, the younger, how he procured the condemnation of the 
earl of Strafford, vi. 407. ~ Is fent by the parliament, with offers to nego- 
ciate a confed racy with the Scots, 540. His character, 26, Procures 
the folemn league and covenant to be framed; 7.° Becomes a leader of 
the independents, vii. 21. His fpeech in parliament preparatory to the 
elf-de nying ordinance, 25. Is fent with other commiffioners to the Ifle 
of Wight, to treat with the king, 121. His remarks on the king’s abili- 
ties, 122. Is named one of the council of ftate after the king’s death, 158: 
¥s fent with other commiffioners to fettle the affairs of Scotland, now Tes 
duced by Monk, 208. Encourages diftontents againft the protector} 
247. Is confined by the long g parl iament on its rettoration, 314. His 
gener > conduét and behaviour, 74. Is excepted from the aé of indem- 
nity on the reftoration, 353,° Is tfied, 380. Is executed, 3832 His 
1 Mote r, 78, 

Farenne, ferefchal of Normandy, ferit by Lewis XI. of France, with fome 
forces, tothe affiftance of Henry VI. of England, iii.223. Gets pof- 
feffion of Alnwic-caftle in Northumberland, ib, 

Vaffals under feudal tenure; obliged to ranfom their fuperior lord, if in cape 
tivity, ii. 23. ‘The ranfom of Richard I, of England, how levied, 74, 
Vaffalage, the origin and nature of, explained, ii. 102. Their condition 
under their refnedtive lords, 110, Military fervicé why charged inté 

pecuniary fapplies, 2476 

Vaughan, an outlaw for debt, motives for confirming his eleétion to the 
hout fe of commons, vi. 17. 

Udal, a puritanical clergyman, his cruel perfecution for writing againft 
epifcopacy, v. 466. 

Felwet, the priceof, in queen Elizabeth’s reign, vi. 176. 

Venables, commands the forces on board Penn’s fleet; fent to the Weft-In- 
dies vii. 254. Is routed at St. Domingo, 255. ‘Takes Jamaica, and 
is fent to the Tower, 74. 

Venner, an account of his infurrection, vii. 363. 

Vere, Sir Francis, is made governor of Flufhing, v. 
Englith auxiliaries at the battle of Tournhole, 
againtt the Spaniards, v. 444, aote. 

—-——, Robert de, éarl of Oxford, his afcendency over Richard HE. iii. 14, 
His preferment and licentious conduct, 15. Defeated by the duke of 
Gloucefter, zo, 

7-rneuil, battle of, between the duke of Bedford and the earl of Buchany 
ile 1310 
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Pervins, peace of, between Henry 1V. of France and Philip II. of Spain, v. 
389 

Vexelay, the armies of Richard I, of England, and Philip of France, intend- 
ed for the crufade, rendezvous there, il. 7. 

Vidor 1V. pope; fee Alexander Il. 

Vidomar, count of Limoges, how he incurred the refentment of Richard I. 
11°33. -Is befieged by him, and all his garrifon hanged, 74, Richard re- 
ceives his death wound at the affault, 7d. 

Vienne, John de, admiral of France, fent by the regency of Charles VI. 
to affift the Scots in invading England, iii. 1z, Returns home difguited, 
13. 

Vigo, taken and burnt by Sir Francis Drake, v. 350. 

Villains, among the Anglo-Saxons, what, i. 211. 

Villenage, the gradual decay of, deduced from the revival of the arts, iii. 
302. No remains of, left at the time of queen Elizabeth, 304. 

Villiers, George, is introduced to the notice of James I. vi. 76. Is made 
cup-bearer to him, ib, Is made duke of Buckingham, 79. See Buck- 
ingham: 

Virgil, Polydore, caufe of his antipathy to cardinal Wolfey, iv. 15. 

Virginia, the firit fettlers planted there by Sir Walter Raleigh, defert it, v. 
274. The fettlements there refamed and effected, vi. 187- 

Uifier, a company formed in London for planting colonies in, on its falling 
to the crown by attainders, vi. 60. An infurrection of the Irifh, and 
maflacre of the Englifh there, 436, 437- See Ireland. 

Union of England and Scotland, attempted by king James I, vis 25. Com- 
miffioners appointed to treat of it, 74, 

Uniformity, the ack of, -pafled, vii. 374. The penalties of, increafed, 
396. 

Univerfities, their revenues granted to Henry VIH. by parliament, but de- 
clined by him, iv. 251. 

United Provinces, of the Low Countries, commencemet 
tion againft the dominions of Spain, v. 215. Pacifi 
219. Conclude a treaty with ‘queen Elizabeth, 221. Again implore 
the proteftion of Elizabeth, 269. Conditions of her league with them, 
271, Are reproved by Rlizabeth for the extraordinary honours beftowed 
by Leicefter, commander of the Englith forces, 273. Are difpleafed 
with Leicefter, 277% And jealous of the intentions of Elizabeth, 329. 
The earl of Leicefter recalled, #4. The goverarient of, conferred on 
prince Maurice, ib. Conclude a new treaty with Elizabeth, 375. Ano- 

‘A treaty between James I. and Henry IV. for the fupport 

Their freedom acknowledged by Spain, and a truce of twelve 

Banifh Voritius, an Arminian, to gratify James, 

ies againft b id. Obtain of 

} Acquire their full 


of their affocia- 


cation of Ghent, 


ther, 393- 
of, Vie Ts 

years concluded, 44. { 
$7. Are induced to practife feveri 
James, a refignation of the cautionary towns, 
freedom by this reftitution, 82. new the war ‘in, and receive 
forces from England, 150. jes exercifed by the, Dutch on the 
#nglith factors at Amboyna, 185.. ‘iheir herring bi tac ced by the 
Enelifh, and a fine paid for the licence of fis Are obliged to 
yemove Charles II. after the murder of Doriflaus, vil. 172 Decline the 
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propofed coalition with the Englith commonwealth, 210, Their fhips 

taken by the Englifh, 211. Engagement between Trompe and Blake, 

242. «Their logy rejected by the Enelith commonwealth, 223s 

See Trompe, De Ruiter, &c. Make peace with Cromwel, 236, Review 

of their conduét toward the Englifh,, 3 Nova Belgia taken from 
them, 399. Order De Ruiter to at > Englith fetclements, 400. 
Their fhips feized by the Englifh, 401. »Wardeclared again{t them by 
the Englifh, 402. Treaty of Breda, 419. Triple alltance,435. Charles 
determines to quarrel with them, in virtue of his leaeae with France, 4726 
Their Smyrna fleet attacked by the Englifh, 478. War declared by Eng- 
Jand, 479. War declared by France, 480. Their defencelefs ftate at 
this time, 482. Sea-fight, at Solebay, 485, Rapid ptogrefs of Lewis 
XIV. in their territories, 487. General confternation of the flates, 439. 
Sends deputies to beg for peace, 490. . The prince of Orange made 
Stadthol der, . 494 Sea-fight at Schonvelt, 506. Anotherat the mouth of 
the Boxes 508. Ineffectual congrefs at Cologne, 510+. Peace with 
Englan d, 513. Their motives of haftening the treaty of Nimeguen, Vil. 
22. Conclude an alliance with Charles to oblige France to peace, 38. 
Peace of Nimeguen, 46. Join with Germany in a league againit Lewis 
XIV..278. , Concur with the prince of Orange in his intention of affift- 
ing the Englifh nation againft James II. 285. 

Vorftius, 2 difciple of Arminius, banifhed from the United: Provinces, to 
gratify king James I. vi. 57. 

Vortigern, prince of Damnoniom, his chara&ter, i, 15. 19+ 20. Depofed, 
20. 

Vortimer, facceeds his father Vortigern, i. 20. 

Urban difputes the papacy with Clement, i. 303. | His kind: reception of 
archbifhop Anfelm, 304. 

-—— III. dies of grief, at the taking of Paleftine by. Saladin, i: 457% 

VI. pope, how el leéted, iii. 57. 

Urbanifts and Clementines, fource of thofe diftinGions, iii. $7. 

Urrey, colonel, deferts, from the par 


liameni-army to prince, Rupert, vi. 

520. Effex’s army furprifed, b s inteHigence, and Hambden killed, 

21. Is deféated. by Montrofe ncar Invernefs, vii. § 1. ds ‘executed an 
Scotla: nd, 181. 

Urfwic, almoner to Henry VIL. fent by 
Britaany, iii. 340. The dai 
Sent a fecond time wi 

Ufury, how locked on at the com 
Is worfe practifed af 
them before, ii. 23 


n to mediate between France and 
: of Britanny’s anfwver to: his propofals, 7d. 
ropofals, 342. 


ot 

nt of the reion of Richard I. ii. 3. 

he Jews by Edward J, than by 

i yainit, by Heary VIL.-iit.: gor. 

Another ftatute paffed a againit, iv. 354. 1€ meaning Of that word li- 
mited to the taking exorbitant intere(t, and condemned by law, v. 483. 

Utrecht is taken by Lewis. XLV. vii. 488. 

Uxbridge, negociations entered into there for the treaty between Charles I. 
and the long parliament, vii. 31. 


w 


AGER of law, the fource of, i. 222. 
Wages of labourers, reguiated by a law of Henry VII. ii. 402. Rea 
marks on the rates at that time, compared with the prefent, 76, 

Wakefield, battle of, between Ma t and the duke of York, iii: 209. 
Aétion there between Sir Thomas F ax and Goring, vi. 534: 

Wakeman, Sir George, the queen’s phyfician, is accufed of a intention to 
poifon the king, viii, 63. Is acquitted, 113, 

Walcot, lieutenant-colonel, is tried and executed for the duke of Mon- 
mouth’s confpiracy, viii. 188, 

Waleran de Ties, his difputes with Richard earl of Cornwal, fon of king 
John, concerning a manor in that county, li. 153, 

Wales, the ftate of, and the reftle(s difpofition of its princes, previous to 
the time of Henry If. ii. 196. Prince Lewellyn applies to Henry for 
protection againft his rebellions fon Griffin, #6. Griffin delivered up to 
Henry, by his elder brother David, who does homage to Henry, 7d, 
Griffin lofes his life in attempting an efcape from the Tower of London, 
197. His fon Lewellyn fucceeds, and renews the homage to Henry, 76, 
He confederates with Leicefter, and invades England, 7. is reduced 
by Edward I, for not renewing his homage, 241, Lewellyn defeated 
and killed by Mortimer, 242. His brother and fucceffor David tried as 
a traitor, and executed, 74. ‘The Welch bards all put to death, 243. 
The traditional account of its annexation to the crown of England, and 
giving title to the king’s eldeft fon, 14, The motto of the princes of; 
whence derived, 436. The Welch remonftrate againft the taxes im- 
pofed by prince Edward, to defray his expences in Caftile, 478. Appeal 
to Charles, king of France, 479. Infurrection there by Owen Glendour, 
iii. 66, United to the Englifh government by parliament, iv. 12%, 
Farther regulations made to completethe union, 1§1. 

Wallace, William, his charafter, ii. 299. Becomes a leader of the difcon- 
tented Scots, 24. His firft exploits againft the Englifh, id. Chales 
Ormefby, the Englifh jufticiary, to England, 309. Is countenanced by 
Robert Bruce, #2. Gains a viftory over earl Warrenne 1. Is meade 
regent of Scotland, 302. Makes an incurfion into land, #6. Re- 
figns his regency, to avoid giving umbrage to the Scots nobles, 303. Is 
routed at Falkirk by Edward, 304. His prui ib. His con~ 
ference with young Robert Bruce, on the banks of the Carron, 305. 
Gains Bruce over to the Scots intereft, 300. betrayed into the hands 
of Edward, 311. Is executed on Tower-hill, 7. 

Waller, Edmond, the poet, his anecdote of James I. vi. 75a His cham 
raéter as a writer, and as a member of parliament, 527. Forms a party 
without doors againft the violent councils within, #2. Is difcovered, 
and, with two others, condemned by a court martial, 528. Is pardoned, 
on paying a fine, 529. His character as a poet, vil. 34s. His death, ib, 

———, Sir William, a parliament general, his rapid exploits, Vi. S14. 
James the earl of Effex, 515. Is fomt inte the welt, and is defeated by 
Nn2z lon 
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lord Wilmot on Roundway-down, 519. Is routed by the King at Cro- 
predy bridge, vii. 16. 

Walling ford-houfe, cabal of, againft Richard Cromwel, vii. 295. 

Walpole, Mr. a particular examination of Perkin Warbec’s impofture, in 
reference to his Hifferical Deubts, ii. 454+ 

Walfingham, minilter to queen Blizabeth, countenances the puritans, v. 
155, When ambaffador at Patis, is deceived by the plaufible conduct 
ot Charles, 204. Is fent ambaflador to France, on occafion of the in- 
tended marriage between Elizabeth and the duke of Anjou, 242. The 
ftrange contrariety of inflruétions received by him, 74. Is averfe to the 
French marriage, 244, Is fent ambaffador to Scotlind, to difcover the 
real character of James, 255: Sends a favourable account of him, ib, 
His vieilance and artifices to deteét confpiracies, 257.  Difcovers Ba- 
bington’s confpiracy, 287. _ His {chemes to acquire full infight into it, 22. 
Seizes the confpirators, 289. jullifies his condué toward Mary queen 
of Scots, on hertrial, 298. His letter to Thirlitone, the Scots fecretary, 
relating to the execution of Mary queen of Scots, 324, His death and 


character, 522. 


prince John to an accommodation, 25. Attends queen Eleanor to Ger- 


Waltheof, earl, enters into a confpiracy againft William the conqueror, i. 
264. Betrayed by his wife Confeffés it to Lanfranc, archbifiop 
of Canterbury, and after tothe kin ib, Executed, 265, ss 

Walworth, mayor of London, ki'ls Watt Tyler at the head of his adherents, 
ili, 106 

Wapentake, what, i. : 

War, reflections on the ftate of, and manner of carrying on, in the early 
times of the Englith hittory, iii, 103. 165. Civil, favourable to elo- 


° 
a ¥ 


‘or what purpofe fent for by the 
i if; Sent to-Ireland, 

Invited to Paris by 
appointments, 12. Re- 


France, 75, His intereft gains ground in. England, 359. His fecrets 
betrayed by Sir Robert Clifford His private hitory publifhed by 
Henry VII. 361- ; 1 band of refugees, and efcapes the 
{nares of the Kentifh men, 365 fakes an ineffe€tual attempt upon 
Yreland, 370, Received by James 1V. of Scotland, and married to Jady 
Catharine Gordon, 371. Attends James in an iavafion of England, and 
publifhes a manitetto j Defired by James to Jeave Scotland, on his 
concluding a trace with England, 378. Excluded Flanders, he retires 
to Ireland, 379. Makes a defecnt on Cornwal, 73. Befieges Exeter, 
ib. Raifes the fiege, and his followers difperfe, 380. His wife taken 
prifoner, and generoufly treated, #4. Flies toa fandluary, 381... Pes- 
fuaded to furrender, 74. Conduéted to London in mock triamph, 7/. 
Makes a confefion, which is publithed, 74,. Efcapes, 382. Taken, and 


put 


to & 


o NEeDSL ren 


<s, id, Concerts an efeape with the earl of Warwie, 76. 


3. His impotture eftablifhed by an exprefs examinatioa of 


Agc 
yee. oe So By 
ss, a branch of the revenue of the Anglo-Norman kings, the vatt 
y, ii. 129. The opprefiive nature of the prero- 
tempt to free the nation from the bar- 


Mons z 


den of, vi. 24. Enter into treaty with the king for the refigning, which 
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fails, 

Warham, archbifl 
counci! by Henry VILE. iil, 4 
His obfervation on cardinal Wolfey, 16. I:forms Henry of Wolfey’s 
arbitrary conduét, 17- Declares againft the king’s completing his mar- 
riage with Catharine of Arragon, 75. Dies, 112, How impofed on by 
the ftory of the Holy Maid of Kent, 

Warrenne, earl, the lait baron who fabmitted to the provifions of Oxford, 
ii, 186. Joins prince Edward in fupport of the royal caufe againft the 
ear) of Leicefter, and the turbulent barons, 200, Commands the van at 
the battle of Lewes in conjunétion with Edward, 204. Slies beyond fea 
on the lofs of the battle, 205. His reply, when required to fhew his title 
to his eftate, 238. Defeats the Scots, and takes the caftle of Dunbar, 
281. Isleft governor of Scotland, 283. Returns to England on account 
of his health, 298. Colleéts an army to fupprefs Wallace, 300. Is dee 
feated by him, 301. Retreats to England, ié. Joins the confederacy of 
the earl of Lancafter againtt Piers Gavatton, 335+ 

Warfaw, the battle of, gained by Charles X. of Sweden, vii. 247. 


Warwic, Guy earl of, confederates with the earl of Lancafter againft Piers 


yeers 


Gavatton, ii. 335. Seizes Gavalton, who is put to death at Warwic- 


wn 
zs 


iop of Cante 


caftle, 336. 
, earl of, left by Henry V, guardian of his infant fon Henry VIT. 
iii. 116. This charge transferred, by parliament, to the bifhop of Win- 
chefter, 124. Befieges Montargis, 137+ Obliged to raife the fiege by 
the count of Dunois, 76. Becomes regent of France, by the refignatio® 
of the duke of York, 167. Dies, #. 
; earl of, dittinguifhed by the appellation of King maker, his cha- 
a@er, iii, 181. Made governor of Calais, 202. Brings over a body 
of foldiers from thence to the duke of York, who defert to the king, 
zo4. Lands again, and is received at London, ib. Defeats and takes 
Henry at Northampton, 205 Defeated by queen Margaret at St. Al- 


n, 205. 
bans, 210. His behaviou: previous to the battle of T’outon, 218. Sent 
by Edward 1V. to Paris, to negociate a marriage with the queen of 
France's fifter, 228. Returns d {gufted with Edward’s fecret marriage 
with the lady Elizabeth Gray, ih. Makes a part y againit the king, 230. 
Gains Edward’s brother the duke of Clarence over, by giving him his 
daughter, ib. Confufed accounts of their fubfequent operations, 234. 
he duke of Clarence, but defpairing of 
Refufed admittance by the deputy go- 


by the king of France, 237- Enters into a league 


yernor, 24, Received by 4 ers in 
with queen. Margaret, 238. Marries his daughter to her fon Edward, 
: Nn3 j 
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#d,. Gains over his brother Montacute, 239. Lands at Dartmouth, 
240. Amazing increafe of his army, 241. ‘The king expelled by the 
ite, 76. Reflections on his temporary adminiftra- 

killed at the battle of Barnet, 240. 
genet earl of, imprifoned in the Tower by Henry 
Carried openly through London, to difcountenance the 


treachery of Mont 
tion, 248, D 
Warwic, Edward 


VIL. iii. 312. 


pretenfions of Lambert Simnel, 327. Executed, 28: 
3 7 
Dod} ° 
- A 
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y» vifcount Lifle created earl of, iv. 284. Attends the 

u let in his expedition againft Scotland, 300, Reftores the 

dvantage to the Englifh at the battle of Pinkey, 303. Endeavours to 

oment the differences between Somerfet and the admiral, 317. His 

hiftory and chara&er, 7d. Defeats the infurgents in Norfolk, ae 
Cabals with Southampton againft Somerfet, 335. Enters into a con- 
fpiracy againft him at Ely-houfe, 336. Procures Somerfet to be fent to 
the Tower, 339. Becomes the chief of the council, and drives South- 
ampton away difpufted, 26. Marries his fon lord Dudley to the lady 
Jane Seymour, daughter of Somerfet, 340. Gardiner, and other 
bifhops deprived of their bifhoprics, 344. ‘The libraries of Weftminfter 
and Oxford purged of Romith books, 345, Is created duke of Nosthum- 
berland, 350. See Northumberland. 

———, earl of, eldeft fon of Dudley duke of Northumberland, takes the 
command of Havre de Grace, for queen Elizabeth, v. 71,72. Prepares 
to defend it by order from the queen, 79. Is befieged, 26, The garrifon 
infe&ted with the plague, 80. Capitulates, 4, 

Watches, pocket, when firft introduced into England, v. 484. 

Welles, Sir Robert, heads an infurretion in Lincolnthire againft Edward IV. 


iii, 235. Defeated and executed by the king, 236 


] 
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Wentworth, Peter, his fpirited {peech in the houie of commons, in reply 
to afferiions of the regal prerogative, v, 130, His fpeech-in favour of 
liberty, 225. Is fammoned before a committee of the houfe in the ftar- 
chamber, 227. His firm behaviour before them, ib. Is releafed by 
the queen’s favour, i. Offends the queen again, by refuming the fub- 
jeét-of the fucceffion, 364. Is fent to the Tower, id Propofes queries 
to the houfe of commons, for determining the extent of their privileges, 


514. 


22 
ord 


,» Sir Thomas, his fpeech in the third parliament of Charles I, vi. 
244. Is created earl of Strafford, 286. See Strafford, © 

Wercgild, an ong our Saxon anceftors, what, i. 230s 

Hefex, the Saxon kingdom in Britain, by whom founded, i. 25. Hiftory 
of, 53. 

Weft, Dr. dean of Windfor, fent by Henry VIII.. ambaffador to James IV. 
of Scotland, to accommodate differences, iii. 425, Advifes Henry to 
prepare for a war with James, 427. 

Wefp- Indies, the ef Qs refulting from the difcovery of, to the Englifh crown 
and people, vi. 47. ‘Fhe etfedis on the {pirit of the people, 48. ; 
Wefiminfier, afynod held there, on the marriage of priefts, and wearin 
long hair, i. 334 Another fummoned by Henry bifhop of Winchefter, 
againft king Stephen, 358. Is ereéted into a bithopric by Henry VIII. 

i iv, 1835 
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An affembly of divines called there, for the regulation of reli- 


, fuppreffes the rebellion of the earl of Nottingham, 
‘ork, and takes them prifoners, dil. 7 


»f, joins the earl of Northumberland in raifiag an infur- 
I rans ® fhelter in Scotland, 164. 
manic. body fettled by the treaty of, vii. 


rectio € t 3 
Wefiphalia, the peace of the Ger 


24.0« 
Wheat, obfervatio 
22s 
Whig, the oris 


on the price of, in the reign of Henry IL ii, 2235 


in of that name as a party diftingtion, viii. 126, The plan 

of that party, for fettling the government, on the abdication of James II. 
312. 

Whitgift prevails on queen Elizabeth to eftablifh a court of ecclefiaftical 
cominifiion to profecute the puritans, v. 262. 

Whitlocke, his remarks on tt 
of. the conduct of Charles 


fe of lord Sx 


Ford, vi. 406. His account 

I, in the negociation at Oxford, 586. 

His fpeech in. parliament relative to the {elf-denying ordinance, vii. 
26, 

Wiatt, Sir Thomas, engages ina confpiracy againft queen Mary, on account 
of the Spanifh match, ive 388, A body.of Norfolk’s, oops defert to 
him, -389. Is fupprefled, taken, and executed, 390. 

Wickham, William of, bifhop of Winchefter, made chancellor by Richard IT. 
ils “ 4s . . wee . . ‘ 
Wickliffe, John, a fecular prieft, his charaéter, iii. 52. His doftrines, 53. 

A bull ulued by -pope Gregory XI. for taking him into cuftody, id. 
Cited before Courtney, bifhop of London, and protected by the dake of 
Lancafter, id. A new bull iflued againft him, bat is protected by the 
people, 54: His addrefs. in explaining away his tenets, to avoid convic- 
tion of herefy, <5. . His opinions fpread beth at home and in Germany, 

ib. Dies ofa palfy, #2. See Lollards. 

Wildred, king of Kent, hiftory of his pofterity, i. 3Qs 

Wilfrid, bithop of Lindisferne in Northumbria, by appealing to Rome 
again{t the decifion of an Englith fynod, confirms the pope's fapremacy, 
451625 aed 

Wilkins, bithop, the firft promoter of the royal fociety, V1il. 332. 

William 1, faccefior to Rollo, duke of Normandy, improvement of his coun- 
try in his time, J. 139+ i 

—-—, natural fon-of Robert, duke of Normandy, declared his fucceffor 
bv his father, 1... 170+ Makes good his preteniions at his father’s death, 
17% Vifits Edward the confeflor, who entertains favourable intentions 
of leaving bim the fucceflion, 172. Gets Harold in his poficfiion, and 
engages him to {wear a renunciation of his own pretentions, and to aflitt 

William in his, 174- Sends ambaffadors to expoftulate with Harold on 

his breach of faith, 180. Projects an invafion, 184. Situation of Fu. 

rope at that period, 182, His fuccefsful levies, 183- His addrels in 

raifing fupplies, 136. Review of his forces, 1876 Embarks, 188. 

Lands in Suffex, 189. Waits for Harold at Haftings, 191. His addre{s 

to his chieftains, the morning of ation, 192. Order of battle, 7. 

Nn 4 Battle 
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Battle of Haftings, 193. _ Loffes in the a&tion, 195. Confequences of 
the battle, 231. Seizes Dover, 233. Receives the fubmiflion of the 
Londoners, 23¢. 
illiam the Conqueror, crowned at Weflminfter-abbey, i. 236. Gratifies 
his troops out of the treafure of Harold, and the gifts of his new fubje&s, 
His kind treatment of Edgar Atheling, 238. Confirms the li- 
berties of London, 74, Difarms them, and places all the power in the 
hands of Normans, 239. ‘Takes the Englifh nobility with him to Nor- 
andy, 26, Conjetiures as ‘to the motives of his journey there, 243. 
irns on account of infurrections during his abfence, 74. Reduces 
eter, 244. Builds a citadel there, 26. Reduces Edwin’and Morcar 
in the north, 246, His rigorous government, 247. This the occafion 
of feveral infurre€tions, 249, Reduces them, 250. His cruel policy, 
and tyrannical government, 251. Introduces the feudal law, 253+ Sub- 
jes the church to it, 254. Receives Erminfroy, the pope’s legate, 
255. Degrades and imprifons S igand, archbifhop of Canterbury, 257. 
Promotes Lanfranc to Canterbury, 258. Attempts to fupprefs the Eng- 
lihh language, 259. Repels Malcoim king of Scotland, and receives 
homage from him, 261. Reduces a rebellion in the province of Maine, 
262. ‘The Norman barons rebel againit him, 263. Suppreffed, 266, 
{ His refolute anfwer to the clainfs of pope Gregory VII. 270. His 
eldeft fon Robert rebels againft him, 273. Extraordinary remonftrance 
between them, 274. Is reconciled to him, 275. Caufes a farvey of 
all England to be made, 7d. Account of Domefday book, 276, Com- 
putation of his revenue, 2, Waftes Hampfhire, to make the new foreft, 
278, Imprifons his brother bifhop Odo, 279.. Makes war againit 
France, 74. Occafion of his death, and his remorfe, 280. Prediés the 
future grandeur of his fon Henry, id, . His charafter, 281. His title of 
Conqucror defended, 282. His family, 284. Inquiry into his fuppofed 
revenues and treafure, 300. Llis vait grants to his chieftains in England, 
Hin 4436 
William Rufus, his acceflion to the crown of 
nical’ ditpofition, 286 
His arbitrary a 


| 


See = 


England, i, 285. His tyran- 
« Quells an infurre@tion raifed againft him, 287. 
Invades: Normandy, 74. Makes 

g- Aflifis him to reduce their brother Henry, 

again, 291. Obtains a mortgage on it from 

30c. Anecdotes fhewing-his indifferency about 

s Anfelm to the archbifhopric of Canterbury, 301. 

; tis pretenfions to the papacy, 303. © Confifcates An- 
felm’s temporalities, 204. Embarks for Normandy to refeue Mans, 306. 
Accidentally killed by Walter Tyrrel, 307. His charaéter, 76. A 
famine caufed by the neglect of tillage on account of his oppreflive taxes, 
it, 128. 

-——., fon of Robert duke of Normandy, committed by Henry J, to the 
tutorage of Helie de St, Saen, i. 335.  Protecied by Faulk, count of 
Anjou, 76. Marries his daughter, 340. Put’ in poffeffion of Flanders, 
341. Killed, 24, 

———-, eldeft fon of king Henry I. contra&ted with the daughter of Falk, 
count of Anjou, i, 336., Recognized his fucceffor, 338. Drowned in his 

; ? paflage 
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paflage from Normandy to England, 7. His charaéter, and fentiments 
regarding the Englifh, 339. 

William king of Scotland, joins the confederacy of prince Henry, againft 
his father Henry II. i. 439, Repulfed by Richard de Lucy, guardian 
of the kingdom, 442. Commits depredations again in the northern 
provinces, 445. ‘Taken prifoner by Ralph de Granville, ib. Does ho- 
mnage to Henry, with all his nobility, for his ranfom and crown, 443. 

aC Il. king of Naples and Sicily, how he bequeathed his dominions, 
ifs: 

——— de Fynsford, excommunicated by Thomas a Becket, i, 388. Ab- 
folved by the king’s order, 389. 

> of Poiétiers, his chara@ter of the Englith nobility who attended 

William the conqueror to Normandy, i. 240. 

Williams, bihhop of Lincoln, his fevere profecution in the ftar-chamber by 
archbifhop Laud, vi. 307. Is infulted by the populace when archbifhop 
of York, 464. Calls a meeting of his brethren, and prefents a protefta- 
tion to the king and his peers, tb. 

Willis, Sir Richard, betrays the defigns of the royalifts, during the protec- 
torate to Oliver Cromwel, vii. 263. Difcovers a confpiracy to the 
protector, 281. Betrays to the long parliament, a defign formed to re- 
ftore Charles II, 301. 

Willoughby, lord, governor of Paris, unable to maintain it, retires to the 
Balftile, iii, 164. Capitulates, 74, 

— of Broke, lord, fent by Henry VII. to the affiftance of the 
dutchefs of Britanny, iii, 345. Finds the court in a diftracted flate, 78. 
Returns home without effecting any thing, 346. 

Wiltfoire, Sir Thomas Boleyn created earl of, and fent by Henry VIII. to 
the pope, whofe foot he refufes to kifs, iv. 103. 

Winchelfey, Robert de, archbithop of Canterbury, procures pope Boniface 
to publith a bull exempting the clergy from paying taxes to princes 
without the papal confent, il, 285. His reply to Edward I. on a demand 

f fupply from the clergy, 78. His treatment, on the clergy being ex- 
eluded from all protection of the laws, 286, The king appoints him 
and ‘Reginald de Grey, tutors to prince Edward, 290. Joins the confe- 
deracy of the earl of Lancafter againft Piers Gavatton, 335. 

Winchefter, a fynod fammoned there, concerning the celibacy of the 
clergy, i. 271+ 

_--———, Heniy bifhop of, brother to king Stephen, calls a fynod, and 
cites Stephen before it, ji. 358. Encourages the preteofions of the 
emprefs Matilda, 359- Declares openly in her favour, 362. His fpeech 
at her coronation, 363.  Inftigates the Londoners againit Srephen, id. 
Befieges Matilda in Winchefter, 365. His legantine commiffion with- 
drawn, 366. Pronounces fentence againft Becket, at the council of 
Northampton, 398. 

i —, Henry Beaufort bifhop of, the legitimate fon of John of Gaunt, 
intrufted by patliament with the tutorage of the young king Henry VI. 
iii, 124. His charaéter, 135+ His difputes with the duke of Gloucefter, 
compromifed by the duke of Bedford, regent of France, ib, Created 
a cardinal, and. fent with men into Bohemia againit the Hutiites, — 
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ends tathe dukeof Bedford, 153. Attends the congrefs at Arras, 

1. His difputes with the duke of Gloucefter, throws the Englifh 
affairs into confnfion, 163. His arguments in favour of seleafing the 
duke of Orlea 167. Advifes a truce with France, 168. Contrives 
the ruin of the duke of Gloucefter, i71. Dies, 172. 

Winchefter, Peter des Roches bilhop of, is chofen joint proteGtor with Hu. 
bert de Burgh, chief jufticiary, on the death of the earl of Pembroke, ii, 

His anecdotes of him, 161. Succeeds Hubert de 

in his , and influence over the king, 74. The barons come 

ainfthim, 74, His infolent {peech with regard to them, 162. His 

difmifion procured by Edmond the primate, 163. 

Windebank, Sir Francis, fecretary, “flies to France, to avoid impeach 
ment by the long parliament, vi, 371- 

Windham, colonel, fecretes Charles il, after the 
199- 

Windfor-caftle, when b ii. 490. 

Winter, is {ent by qu zabeth with a.fleet to the affitance of the pro- 
teflant malcontents in Scotland, vy. 35% 

Winwood, Sit Ralph, fecretary of flate to James I, difcovers to the king 
that Sir Thomas Overbury was poifoned by Somerfet and his lady, vi. 

re: 

Wifbart the Scots informer, am account of. iv. 295. Is condemned and 
burnt for herefy, 297. His prophetic denunciation againft cardinal 
Beaton, ié.. His prophecy, how accomplifhed, 298, 

Witchcraft, and conjaration,..aJaw againf, v. 77+ 

Witches, numbers burnt wader that accufation in Scotland, vii. 186, . The 
difcovery of, iludied as a {cience,. i, 

Wittenagemot, the ancient Saxon council of parliament, particulars relating 
to, and conjectures.concerning, i. 201. The commons no part of, 
202. 

Woden, the Saxon God of War, fome account of, i. 30. 

Wolfhere, king of Mercia, his hiftory, i, 48. 

Woljey, ‘Thomas, his birth, iii, 427. How introduced to the notice of 
Henry Vil. 2, _ His addrefs in executing a commiflion from that king 
to Maximilian, 4, Introduced to Heary VIIi. by Fox bifhop of Win- 
chefter, 428. . Encourages. Henry in-his pleafures, 26. The maxims of 
government he inftils into him, 429. Admitted of the privy-council, 
ib, His charaGer, 430, Put in poffefion of the bifhopric of Tour- 
nay, 437+ Created bifhop of Lincoln, 440. Reconciles Henry with 
the duke of Suffolk, who had married his fifter the queen dowager of 
France, privately, 445. Is promoted to the fee of York, iv.,2. Shares 
the revenues of the Italian non-refident bifhops, is... His magnificence, 
ib, Is made chancellor, 4. His difgufts againit Francis I. of France, 
10. His confidence courted by Bonnivet the French ambaflador, 13. 
Is induced to perfuade Henry to deliver up Tournay, 26, Is believed to 
have intended the delivery of Calais to the French, a5. Is appointed 
legate in England, 74. His oftentation, 75, His arbitrary exertions of 
power, #4, Charatter of John Allen, judge of his legantine court, 17. 
His power reftrained by the king, 18. Is infpired with the hopes of the 


papacy 
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battle. of Worcefter, vii. 
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papacy by the emperor Charles V, when in England, 21. Regulates 
the ceremonial of the interview between Henry and Francis, to whith he 
had perfuaded Henry, 22. The emperor’s grants to him at his fecond 
interview with Henry at Gravelines, 25. His enormous revenues, 26. 
His negociations for peace between the emperor and Francis, ineffectual, 
26. Goes to Bruges, and concludes an alliance with Henry, the emperor 
and the pope, againft Francis, ib. Procures the condemnation of the 
duke of Buckingham, 27. Intimidates the convocation into the grant 
of a moiety of ecclefialtical revenues, 46. His endeavours to procure the 
required grants from the commons, 47. His arbitrary behaviour to the 
citizens of London, 451. Obtains of Clement VII. the legantine com= 
miffion for life, 48. His refentment againtt the emperor, on miffing the 
papacy, ib. Ereéts two colleges, with other ecclefiaftical regulations, 
49- Receives a prefent covertly from Louife regent of France, on the 
conclufion of her treaty with Henry, 61. Advifes the king to exert his 
prerogative in levying taxes, ib. Becomes odious for his bad counfels 
and oppreffive conduct, 63. Builds the palace of Hampton-court, and 
prefents it to the king, 64, Goes over to France, and makes a treaty 
with Francis, 71. Is appointed by the pope, to try the king’s marriage, 
jointly with cardinal Campeggio, 85. The trial opened, 87. Abrupt- 
ly prorogued by Campeggio, go. ‘The great feal taken from him, gz. 
Is ordered to depart from York palace, and his moveables there confifcated 
by the king, #4. His want of fortitude on his difgrace, 93- Is profe- 
cuted in the ftar-chamber, 94. The peers exhibit a long charge againft 
him, iJ. Is warmly defended by Thomas Cromwel in the houfe of 
commons, i6, Is profecuted on the ftatute of provifors, 74. Is pardon- 
ed by the king, 95, _ Is arrefted by the earl of Northumberland for high 
treafon, 104. His dying requelt to the conftable of the Tower, #, His 
death, and a review of his condnét, 105. Uled no feverities againft the 
reformers, 131. 

Wolwes, how exterminated from England, i. 126. 

Woodville, \ord, applies unfuccefsfully to Henry VIL. for liberty to raife 
men to affift the duke of Britanny, iil. 342. Raifes a few privately, 22. 
Routed and flain by the French, 2b. : <5 

Wool, a duty granted to Edward I. on the exportation of, ii, 238. Op- 
preflive extortions practifed by him on the traders in, 288. Doties laid 
on, by parliament, 401. The great trade in, at the time of Edw. II. 495* 
The ftaple of, where fixed in this reign, 493. — Che price of, during the 
reign of James I. vi, 176. Laws relating to, In this reign, 18l. 

Woollen manufagture, taxed by parliament, iv. 321, more 

clothes, fate of the Englifh manufacture of, in the reign of James I. 
vi. 181. The art of dying, when introduced into England, viti. 329. 

Women, a body of, petition the long parliament, vi. 4752 A mob of, rout 
a fynod at Perth, vil, 529+ ss 

Worcefter, burnt by order of Hardicanute, i. 157- Charles If. routed 
there, by Cromwel, vii. 196. * ss 

, John Tibetot, earl of, his character, Wi. 244. Taken and 

executed by the Lancaftrians, ib. 


Wotton, 
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Woston, Dr. is one of queen Elizabeth’s ambaffadors at the treaty of Cateau 
Cambrefis, v. 17.. Signs the treaty of Edinbargh with Cecil, on the part 
of Elizabeth, 36. Is iz nt ambaffador apain to Scotland, 277. His ch:- 
ratter, ib, Is forced to fly from Scotland on account of his political 
{chemes, 279. 

Wounds, the legal compofition for, among our Saxon anceftors, 280. 

Wrecks, law made by Henry II. to fecure the property of, i. 467. 

Wriot befeley, is made chancellor of England, iv. 257, His cruelty in tor- 
turing Anne Afcue for herefy, 258. Perfuades Henry to impeach queen 
Catharine Par for herefy, 259, “Comes to convey the queen to the 
Tower, and is abufed by Henry, 260. Is appointed one of the regency, 
during the minority of Edward VI. 281. Is created earl of Southamp- 
ton, 284. See Southampton. 

Writs to parliament, the antient eftabtifhment of fummoning barons by, ii, 
269. 

Writers, Englith, a review of thofe during the reign of Charles I. and the 
fucceeding commonwealth, vii. 343. 

Wycherley, a chara€ier of his dramatic writings, vill, 336. 
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ELVERTON, his free {peech in the houfe of commons, on Eliza- 
beth’s invafion of their privileges, v. 175. 

——, alawyer, his fpeech on being chofen fpeaker of the houfe of com- 
mons, in the eee of gue Elizabeth, v, §23. 

Yecmen of the guard, firft inftitution of, iii, 314. 

York, city of, its fize at the time of the NMurmian conqueft, i. 210. Burnt, 
250. The Norman garrifon put to the fword, 74, A court of juftice 
eretied there, by Henry ViI[. iv. 175. ‘The chapter lands of that fee, 
feized by Henry VIII, 221. ~A great council of peers fummoned there 
by Charles I. vi. 359. Is befieged by. ay parliame ntary army, but re- 
lieved by prince Rupert, vii, 10. Is obliged to furrender after the battle 
of Marfon- moor, I4. 

em and Lancafter, the parties of, how diftinguithed, iii. 217. 

» New; fee New-York. 

» archbifhop of, executed for rebellion by Henry IV. iii. 74. 

, duke of, uncle to Richard II. left guardian of the realm during Ri- 
chard’ s abfence in Ireland, isi. 39° Raifes forces againit Henry duke of 
Lancafter, but efpoul es his party, 5. 

w=, Richard duke of, fon to the earl of C ambridge, appointed fucceflor 
to tiie duke of Bedford as regent of France, iil. 163. ‘Finds the Englith 
affairs in France in a declining way, ree Refigns his government to 
the earl of Warwic, 167. Refumes it on the ear!’ s death, iB. Concludes 
a truce with the duke of Burgundy, 7, Hi retenfions to the crown of 
Bngland, 180, His charaéter, 16. ‘His pretenfions how r be ghee Sd 182. 
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Driven to the affertion of his claim, 191. Motives which retarded hav- 
ing recourfe to arms, 194. Raifes an army, demanding a reformation 
of government, 197. Is followed into Kent by the king, and retires, af- 
ter a parley, #., Created lieutenant of the kingdom, with,a power to 
hold parliaments, 199, Made protector by the parliament during pleafure, 
36. His moderation, and in what refpett hurtful, 74, Levies arms 
againtt the king, and battle of St. Albans, 200. A formal reconciliation 
among the partizans of York and Lancafter, 202. Retreats to Ireland, 
204. Returns and opens his pretenfions to parliament, 205. His right 
of fucceflion and prefent adminiltration, acknowledged, 206. Defeated 
and killed by queen Margaret at Wakefield, 209. His fon the earl of 
Rutland murdered by lord Clifford, 74, For his fon Edward, fee Edward 
duke of York, infra. 

York, Edward duke of, defeats the earl of Pembroke at Mortimer’s Crofs, 
sii. 210, Enters London, and procures a popular election to the crown, 
212. See Edward lV. 

——,, James duke of, fecond fon of Charles I. ferves in the French and 
Avftrian armies during his brother’s exile, vii. 278. A prefent voted him 
by parliament on his brother’s reftoration, 328. ‘Takes command of the 
fleet which carried his brother over to England, as lord high admiral, 329- 
Seduces the daughter of lord Clarendon, 361. Marries her, 72. Be- 
comes a zealous catholic, 389. His_motives for defiring a Dutch war, 
398. Commands a ficet, andidefeats Opdam the Dutch admiral, 403- 
His behaviour on this engagement juftified, 72, His duchefs dies a ca- 
tholic, and he now openly profeffes the fame religion, 472. Is, with the 
French fleet, attacked by De Ruiter at Solebay, 485. Is fet afide by the 


teft-aét, 506, Maintains an intimate correfpondence with the king of 
France, viii. 6. His daughter the lady Mary married to the prince of 
Orange, 35. Obtains an exception from the new teft-act, 84. Retires 
to Bruffels, 96. Bill of exclufion pafled againft him by the commons, 
105. Returns, and retires to Scotland, 122. The earl of Shaftibury 
prefents him to the grand jury of Middlefex as a popith recufant, 127. 
The exclufion-bill refamed, 134. Arguments urged for and againi his 
exclution from the fucceffion, 135. Holdsa parliament in Scotland, 156. 
Returns to England, 171. His cruel adminiftration there, #2. Sues 
Pilkington fhenff of London for defamation, 178. His daughter the 
lady Anne married to prince George of Denmark, 204. Is reftored to 
the office of lord high admiral, 205. His acceflion to the crown, 215. 
Sce Fames Il. 

Y orkfbire, infurreétion there, in Edward IV.’s time, iii. 233. Defeated 
by the lord Montacute, ib, Joined by leaders of diftinétion, 74. Defeated 
again at Banbury, 3k. Mutual executions, 70. No particulars to be 
found how it was quelled, 234- ; 

Ypres, taken by Lewis XIV. viii. 40. 

Yvurée, battle of, between Henry IV. of France, and the generals of the ca- 


tholic league, V» 358. 
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UYTLESTEIN, his commiffion to England, and the’ confequences of 
it, viii. 283. Isfent by the prince of Orange to forbid king James return- 
ing to London, 303. 


